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PROFILE  OF  SEWANEE 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  University  of  the  South 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 

The  University  of  the  South  consists  of  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a 
School  of  Theology. 

The  College  is  a  four-year,  liberal  arts  college,  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  most 
of  whom  are  elected  by  28  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Founded  in  1857  as  a  men's  college,  it  has  been  coeducational  since  1969. 

Current  enrollment  is  1,040  students. 

The  College  is  located  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chattanooga 
and  ninety  miles  south  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Interstate  24  is  six  miles  away 
at  Monteagle. 

A  strong,  teaching  faculty  of  110  persons,  81  full-time,  29  part-time,  provides 
instruction.  82%  of  the  faculty  hold  earned  doctorates;  28%  are  members  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

The  student-faculty  ratio  is  11:1. 

The  duPont  Library  contains  more  than  390,000  catalogued  volumes,  plus  approx- 
imately 115,000  government  publications. 

The  buildings  at  Sewanee  are  Gothic  in  design  and  built  of  native  sandstone. 

The  College  is  located  on  a  domain  of  10,000  acres,  in  an  area  of  great  natural  beauty. 
Cliffs,  trails,  and  caves  provide  many  opportunities  for  outdoor  activities  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

More  than  20%  of  the  student  body  participates  in  intercollegiate  sports;  more  than 
60%  in  intramural  sports. 

Sewanee  has  had  22  Rhodes  Scholars  and  16  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion Post-Graduate  Scholars.  In  each  case,  this  is  one  of  the  best  records  held 
by  a  liberal  arts  college. 

Some  35  to  40  students  every  year  are  National  Merit  Scholars. 

Approximately  40%  of  Sewanee's  students  receive  need-based  financial  aid  admin- 
istered by  the  University. 
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LEGAL  TITLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  The  University  of  the  South  does 
not  discriminate — either  in  the  admission  of  students  or  in  any  of  its 
policies,  programs,  or  activities — on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  or  physical  handicap. 


This  catalogue  provides  information  which  is  subject  to  change.  It  does  not  con- 
stitute any  form  of  contractual  agreement  with  current  or  prospective  students.  It  is 
edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  198&-1990 

1989  Advent  Semester 

August  25,  Friday New  students  arrive.  Orientation  begins. 

August  28,  Monday Registration  for  all  students. 

August  29,  Tuesday Classes  begin  (TTMWF). 

August  30,  Wednesday Classes  begin  (MWFTT). 

September  5,  Tuesday Opening  Convocation  of  the  University. 

October  6-8,  Friday-Sunday  .  .  Parents'  Weekend. 

October  9,  Monday Founders'  Day. 

October  17,  Tuesday Mid-Semester 

October  21,  Saturday Alumni  Homecoming. 

October  27,  Friday Fall  Break  begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

November  1,  Wednesday Classes  resume. 

All  Saints'  Day. 
November  22,  Wednesday.  .  .  .  Thanksgiving  Holidays  begin  at  noon. 

November  27,  Monday Classes  resume. 

December  11,  Monday Last  day  of  classes  (TTMWF). 

December  12,  Tuesday Last  day  of  classes  (MWFTT). 

December  13,  Wednesday.  .  .  .  Reading  Day. 

December  14,  Thursday Final  Examinations  begin. 

December  16,  Saturday Reading  Day. 

December  20,  Wednesday.  .  . .  Final  Examinations  end. 
December  21,  Thursday Dormitories  close  at  noon. 

1990  Easter  Semester 

January  16,  Tuesday Dormitories  open. 

January  17,  Wednesday Registration  for  all  students. 

January  18,  Thursday Classes  begin  (TTMWF). 

January  19,  Friday Classes  begin  (MWFTT). 

January  23,  Tuesday Opening  Convocation  of  the  University. 

February  28,  Wednesday Ash  Wednesday. 

March  8,  Thursday Mid-Semester. 

March  21,  Wednesday Spring  Vacation  begins  at  noon. 

April  2,  Monday Classes  resume. 

April  15,  Sunday Easter  Day. 

May  7,  Monday Last  day  of  classes  (TTMWF). 

May  8,  Tuesday Last  day  of  classes  (MWFTT). 

May  9,  Wednesday Reading  Day. 

May  10,  Thursday Final  Examinations  begin. 

May  12,  Saturday Reading  Day. 

May  16,  Wednesday Final  Examinations  end. 

May  19,  Saturday Baccalaureate. 

May  20,  Sunday Commencement. 

1990  Summer  School 

June  17,  Sunday Dormitories  open,  1:00  p.m. 

Registration  begins  at  3:00  p.m. 

Meeting  of  students  at  7:00  p.m. 

June  18,  Monday Classes  begin. 

July  7,  Saturday Holiday. 

July  25,  Wednesday Last  day  of  classes. 

July  26,  Thursday Reading  Day. 

July  27,  Friday Final  Examinations  begin. 

July  28,  Saturday Final  Examinations  end. 

July  29,  Sunday Dormitories  close  at  noon. 


The  University  Purpose 


The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  University,  and  in  particular  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  April  19,  1975. 

"The  University  of  the  South  is  an  institution  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  existing  for  the  education  of  all  who  come  here  in  such  disciplines 
as  will  increase  knowledge,  understanding,  and  wisdom,  pursued  in  close 
community  and  in  full  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  enlightened  by  Christian 
faith,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  search  for  truth,  to  seek 
justice  for  all,  to  preserve  liberty  under  law,  and  to  love  and  serve  God  and 
man. 

"The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  The  University  of 
the  South  is  to  develop  the  whole  person  through  a  liberal  arts  education 
of  high  quality.  Sewanee  is  committed  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  as  a 
distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system  of  our  country.  The  College's  aims 
include  training  in  personal  initiative,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic 
perception,  in  intellectual  curiosity  and  integrity,  and  in  methods  of  scien- 
tific inquiry.  It  endeavors  to  achieve  these  objectives  with  excellence  in  the 
context  of  a  small  college  with  a  faculty  of  character  and  distinction  main- 
taining close  personal  contact  with  a  carefully  selected  group  of  students." 


Academic  Program 


An  Introduction 

Sewanee  offers  a  challenging  and  stimulating  program  in  the  liberal  arts, 
studies  which  are  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  world,  society,  and 
one's  self.  The  emphasis  at  Sewanee  is  on  the  mastery  of  fundamental 
disciplines.  Degree  requirements  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  the  social  sciences,  and  phi- 
losophy and  religion  are  rigorous  and  extensive.  Moral  and  spiritual  values 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  experience,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom.  While  non-sectarian  in  its  teaching  and  recruiting  of  students 
and  faculty,  the  College  honors  its  Christian  heritage  and  finds  that  faith 
and  reason  enrich  each  other. 

There  are  thirty  major  fields,  some  of  them  interdisciplinary,  from 
among  which  students  choose  a  major.  These  include: 


American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Comparative  Literature 

Economics 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 


Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

Mediaeval  Studies 

Music 

Natural  Resources 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Russian 

Russian  and  Soviet  Studies 

Social  Science — Foreign  Language 

Spanish 

Theatre  Arts  and  Speech 


Third-World  Studies 
A  major  consists  of  more  than  a  collection  of  courses.  Each  department  or 
committee  offering  a  major  assists  students  in  planning  a  coherent  program 
of  studies.  Before  graduation,  a  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation in  the  major  demonstrating  critical  and  imaginative  abilities  as  well 
as  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  subject. 
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Sewanee  is  a  small,  residential  college,  where  student-faculty  relations 
are  notably  close.  Its  location  removes  the  academic  community  from  the 
problems  and  distractions  of  many  urban  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the 
University  has  an  unusually  rich  cultural  and  intellectual  life  provided  by 
lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  such  internationally  known  events  as  the 
Sewanee  Mediaeval  Colloquium  and  the  Sewanee  Economics  Symposium. 
Foreign  study  for  a  summer,  semester,  or  year  is  encouraged.  There  are 
many  opportunities  for  internships  in  positions  related  to  one's  studies  and 
prospective  vocation.  All  students  who  seek  it  receive  counseling  for  ca- 
reers as  well  as  for  graduate  and  professional  study.  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  seeks  to  develop  the  intellect  and  character  of  its  students  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prepare  them  for  lives  of  service  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

To  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  must  complete  123  semester  hours 
and  must  attain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  on  all  academic  work 
taken  at  the  University  of  the  South  and  must  spend  at  least  four 
semesters  in  residence,  including  the  final  year.  During  the  first  two  years, 
a  student's  courses  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  selected  from  a  general  list  of 
prescribed  courses.  During  the  last  two  years,  a  student's  courses  will  be 
selected  from  those  offered  in  a  major  field  of  study  but  will  also  include  an 
ample  number  of  electives.  The  College  is  interested  in  a  student's  having  a 
broad  undergraduate  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  rather  than  a 
highly  specialized  education.  Therefore  it  requires  its  graduates  to  have 
completed  at  least  eighty-one  hours  outside  the  major  field.  Students  may 
take  as  many  hours  in  the  major  field  as  opportunity  allows.  During  the 
final  year,  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in 
the  major  field  before  graduation. 

I.  To  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  a  student  must  complete  the 
following  prescribed  courses:  (The  word  "course"  is  taken  to  mean  a  course 
carrying  at  least  three  credit  hours.) 

A.  Three  courses  in  Language  and  Literature,  from  the  following 
groups,  at  least  one  from  each  group: 

1.  English. 

2.  A  foreign  language  at  the  300-level  or  above. 

a.  English  101  or  103  is  required  of  all  students. 

b.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  completion  of  two  foreign 
languages  through  the  intermediate  level  and  two  courses  in  English. 
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B.  Three  courses  in  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  at  least  one 
from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

1.  Mathematics,  except  for  courses  in  Computer  Science. 

2.  Natural  Sciences:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  and  Psychol- 
ogy. 

a.  In  the  Natural  Sciences,  only  laboratory  courses  count  toward  this 
requirement. 

b.  In  Psychology,  the  only  course  which  is  counted  toward  this  re- 
quirement is  Psychology  103. 

C.  Four  courses  in  the  Social  Sciences:  Anthropology,  Economics, 
History,  and  Political  Science;  not  more  than  two  from  any  one 
department. 

1.  History  101,  102  is  required  of  all  students. 

2.  Economics  101  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  department. 
Courses  at  the  200-level  are  not  accepted  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
requirement. 

3.  Anthropology  104  or  106  will  meet  this  requirement.  Either  104  or  106 
is  a  prerequisite  for  upper-level  courses  in  Anthropology  counted 
toward  this  requirement. 

D.  Two  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  at  least  one  in  Religion. 

1.  Philosophy  101,  103,  203,  and  204  are  the  only  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment counted  toward  this  requirement. 

2.  Religion  111  is  required  of  all  students  and  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  the  department. 

E.  One  course  in  Fine  Arts,  Music,  or  Theatre  Arts. 

Theatre  101  and  Theatre  221  are  the  only  courses  in  the  department 
counted  toward  this  requirement. 

F  Two  courses  in  Physical  Education. 

II.  To  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  a  student  must  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  In  addition,  a 
candidate  for  this  degree  must  be  a  major  in  the  department  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Forestry  and  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Psychology.  A 
total  of  sixteen  hours  must  be  presented  outside  the  major  from  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science,  Physics,  or  certain  desig- 
nated courses  in  Psychology,  and  Forestry  and  Geology. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

1.  The  faculty  expects  that  all  prescribed  courses,  except  the  final  course  in 
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foreign  literature,  shall  have  been  completed  by  a  student  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  year. 

2.  The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  and  passed  at  The  University  of  the 
South  by  all  except  transfer  students.  Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  chairman 
concerned.  The  exception  for  transfer  students  applies  only  to  courses  taken 
before  admission  to  the  College. 

3.  Every  course  may  be  taken  by  examination  for  credit  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis, 
subject  to  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

4.  Students  who  begin  foreign  language  study  at  a  level  below  that  of  301  must 
complete  each  semester-course  in  sequence  before  attempting  a  300-level 
course  (e.g.,  a  student  beginning  in  104  must  also  pass  203  before  entering 
301).  With  the  approval  of  the  foreign  language  department  concerned,  a 
student  who  has  completed  two  or  more  years  of  foreign  language  in  secondary 
school  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  first  semester  of  that  language  for  full  credit 
both  in  hours  and  in  quality  credits. 

5.  Students,  planning  to  repeat  a  course  previously  completed,  should  indicate 
this  fact  at  the  time  of  Pre-registration/Registration.  Failure  to  do  so  can  result 
in  an  inaccurate  record,  a  change  of  credit  hours,  and  may  delay  graduation. 
Though  hourly  credit  is  awarded  but  once,  when  a  course  is  repeated  both 
grades  are  shown  on  the  permanent  record  card  and  both  grades  are  calculated 
into  the  cumulative  grade  point  average.  However,  in  order  to  achieve  the  2.00 
grade  point  average  required  for  graduation  or  the  average  required  to  re- 
enroll,  a  student  may  elect  to  repeat  any  course  in  which  the  grade  is  below  C-. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  these  averages  (for  internal  use)  only  the  latter 
grade  will  count. 

6.  A  graduate  who  wishes  to  take  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  be  enrolled  as  a 
regular  student  in  the  College  for  two  additional  semesters. 

The  Major  Field  of  Study 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year,  a  student  will  select  a 
major  field  of  study  under  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major  in  a  particular  field  of  study,  a  student  must  have 
maintained  at  least  a  C  (2.00)  average  in  the  courses  already  taken  in  that  field.  A 
student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  study  and  is  in  good  academic  standing,  but 
who  has  not  achieved  a  2.00  average  in  the  intended  major  field  of  study,  may  be 
permitted  to  register  for  one  additional  year.  A  student  who,  at  the  end  of  an 
additional  year,  is  unqualified  to  declare  a  major  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll 
again. 

2.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  offer  at  least  eighty-one  semester  hours 
outside  the  major  field. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
major  field  of  study.  To  be  eligible  for  this  examination,  a  student  must  have 
maintained  at  least  a  C  (2.00)  average  in  the  courses  taken  in  the  major  field.  In 
order  to  take  this  examination,  a  student  must  have  been  accepted  as  a  major  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  semester  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  the 
comprehensive  examination  is  to  be  taken. 
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Degrees  with  Honors,  Valedictorian  and  Salutatorian 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  degree  requirements  with  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3. 75  will  graduate  summa  cum  laude.  A  student  with 
a  grade  point  average  of  3.50  will  graduate  magna  cum  laude.  A  student 
with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.25  will  graduate  cum  laude. 

In  addition,  a  student  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  recognition  by 
the  faculty  members  in  the  major  field  of  study.  Such  a  student  will 
graduate  with  honors  in  that  field. 

The  Degrees  Committee  will  determine  the  ranking  among  those  stu- 
dents eligible  and  will  declare  the  Valedictorian  and  Salutatorian.  The 
Valedictorian  and  Salutatorian  must  be  members  of  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men. Only  students  who  have  pursued  a  full  college  course  at  Sewanee  will 
be  eligible  for  consideration.  Exceptions  may  be  made  for  students  spend- 
ing no  more  than  two  semesters  at  an  off-campus  program  officially  sanc- 
tioned by  The  University  of  the  South. 

Academic  Advising 

The  College  believes  that  conscientious  and  well-informed  advising  of 
students  on  an  individual  basis  is  an  important  part  of  the  academic 
program.  Each  student  is  therefore  assigned  an  adviser  from  among  the 
faculty  or  administration,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  help  plan  and  super- 
vise the  student's  academic  program,  and  to  be  available  for  counsel  on 
other  matters.  Academic  advisers  approve  the  student's  schedule  of  courses 
at  registration  and  any  subsequent  changes;  they  expect  to  be  consulted 
whenever  academic  problems  arise  and  are  especially  concerned  to 
monitor  the  student's  academic  progress. 

Freshman  students  are  divided  into  small  groups  within  each  dormitory, 
and  each  group  is  assigned  an  academic  adviser  for  the  year.  An  upper- 
classman  residing  in  the  same  dormitory  is  named  an  Assistant  Proctor  and 
works  with  the  academic  adviser  and  the  group  of  freshmen  in  dealing  with 
academic  and  other  matters. 

Sophomores,  to  the  extent  practicable,  are  allowed  to  choose  an  adviser 
from  among  the  teaching  faculty.  Normally,  the  second-year  student  will 
choose  someone  other  than  the  freshman  adviser. 

Juniors  and  seniors,  all  of  whom  will  have  declared  academic  majors,  are 
advised  by  a  designated  teaching  faculty  member  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  concentrating. 

Academic  advisers  work  closely  with  the  Academic  Deans  of  the  College, 
the  Deans  of  Students,  the  University  Counselors,  and  the  Registrar; 
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students  are  frequently  referred  to  these  officers,  as  well  as  to  others,  for 
advice  and  assistance. 

Grading  System 

The  work  of  students  in  College  courses  is  graded  according  to  the 
following  system:  the  grade  A  means  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  satisfactory;  D, 
passing;  F,  failing;  I,  incomplete;  W,  withdrawn;  WF,  withdrawn  failing;  P, 
passing  in  a  Pass/Fail  course. 

The  grade  I  is  given  only  when  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  work  of  a 
course  for  legitimate  and  unavoidable  reasons.  This  grade  must  be  removed 
within  one  week  after  examination,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  to  grant  dispensation. 

Averages  are  computed  in  grade  points.  Each  graded  semester  hour  of 
academic  credit  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  number  of  grade  points  as 
follows: 

A+      4.33     B+      3.33     C+      2.33     D+      1.33     F         0.00 
A         4.00     B         3.00     C         2.00     D         1.00 
A-      3.67     B-      2.67     C-      1.67     D-     0.67 

Class  standing  and  eligibility  for  graduation  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  semester  hours  and  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  a 
student  has  earned. 

Student  Classification 

A  Freshman  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  twenty-four  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

A  Sophomore  has  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours. 

A  Junior  has  at  least  sixty  semester  hours. 

A  Senior  has  at  least  ninety-two  semester  hours. 

A  Part-Time  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  is  admitted  to  certain  courses  without  being  required  to 
present  the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number  of  courses 
prescribed  for  regular  students.  Work  done  by  a  part-time  student  will  not 
count  toward  a  degree  unless  such  a  student  is  later  admitted  as  a  degree 
candidate. 

Academic  Progress 

All  students  except  first-semester  freshmen  will  be  required  to  pass 
three  courses  each  semester,  each  course  carrying  three  or  more  hours  of 
semester  credit.  A  first-semester  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  two 
courses,  each  course  carrying  three  or  more  hours'  credit.  A  normal  course 
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load  is  five  courses  a  semester,  each  course  carrying  at  least  three  hours' 
credit.  No  student  is  permitted  to  carry  fewer  than  three  three-hour  or  four- 
hour  courses.  A  student  whose  only  previous  college  experience  is  a  single 
summer-school  term  will  be  considered  a  first-semester  freshman.  A  stu- 
dent with  more  college  experience,  regardless  of  the  number  of  credits 
earned,  will  not  be  considered  a  first-semester  freshman.  Semester  hours 
and  grade  points  earned  in  summer  school  are  considered  as  having  been 
earned  during  the  preceding  academic  year.  No  credit  will  be  given  for 
courses  taken  at  any  institution  by  correspondence. 

To  be  eligible  to  re-enroll  the  following  year: 

A  first-year  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  eighteen 
semester  hours  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  not 
less  than  1.20. 

A  second-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  1.60. 

A  third-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  twenty-four 
semester  hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  1.80. 

A  fourth-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  twenty-four 
semester  hours  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  1.90. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  suspended  for  one 
semester.  If,  after  a  period  of  suspension,  a  student  makes  formal  applica- 
tion and  is  readmitted,  he  or  she  will  be  required  to  meet  the  standard  for 
each  stage  of  academic  residence.  A  student  who  has  been  placed  on 
academic  suspension  for  a  semester  may  apply  for  readmission  after  the 
semester  of  suspension. 

Students  who  do  not  attain  the  required  grade  point  average  or  do  not 
pass  at  least  half  of  the  required  semester  hours  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  academic  year,  will  be  placed  on  "academic  warning."  Students  on 
academic  warning  may  enroll  for  the  next  semester.  The  purpose  of  aca- 
demic warning  is  to  notify  the  student  that  failure  to  meet  the  required 
standards  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year  will  result  in  academic  suspen- 
sion. 

Release  of  Student  Information 

The  official  repository  of  all  permanent  records  relating  to  students  is 
maintained  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  All  information  relating  to  courses  and 
grades  is  kept  and  summarized  on  the  Permanent  Record  Card,  from  which 
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transcripts  are  made.  Copies  of  official  correspondence  and  memoranda  of 
official  actions  are  also  filed  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

In  accordance  with  The  Family  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as 
Amended: 

1.  Students  have  the  right  to  inspect  anything  placed  in  their  files  after 
January  1,  1975  (providing  they  have  not  waived  this  right),  and  chal- 
lenge the  contents  which  they  believe  to  be  inaccurate  or  misleading. 
(No  other  person  may  inspect  them  except  those  members  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  who  have  a  legitimate  educational  interest.  No  stu- 
dent may  examine  the  files,  Record  Card,  or  Student  Grade  Report  of 
any  other  student.  No  Record  Card  information  contained  in  these 
files  may  be  released  by  the  Registrar  except  upon  the  signed  authori- 
zation of  the  student  concerned.  To  challenge  any  item  one  should 
confer  informally  with  the  Registrar  and,  if  appropriate,  with  the 
maker  of  the  item.  Thereafter  one  may  confer  with  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  to  secure  redress.  If  the  results  are  unsatisfactory, 
the  Dean  of  the  College  will  arrange  a  formal  hearing  by  officials  of  the 
College  who  have  no  personal  or  official  interest  in  the  challenged 
item.  Decisions  of  the  hearing  panel  will  be  final.) 

2.  Students  have  the  right  to  transcripts  of  their  academic  records.  Such 
transcripts  will  be  labeled  "Unofficial"  and  will  not  bear  the  seal  of  the 
University. 

3.  Requests  for  "Official"  transcripts  (bearing  the  seal  of  the  University) 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  signed.  To  protect  the  student  from 
suspicion,  as  well  as  protect  the  record  for  the  student,  "Official" 
transcripts  are  never  issued  to  the  student.  (The  fee  for  each  transcript 
is  $2.) 

4.  All  undergraduate  students  will  be  considered  as  "dependent"  unless 
satisfactory  proof  can  be  given  the  Registrar  within  the  first  two  weeks 
of  a  semester.  (Satisfactory  proof  of  a  students  "independent"  status 
will  be  required  in  the  form  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  parent's  most 
recent  Federal  Income  Tax  Form.)  Grade  reports  will  be  issued,  at 
least  once  a  semester,  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  every  "depend- 
ent" student. 

5.  Notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  Student  Directory 
will  contain  a  student's  full  name,  sex,  class,  home  address  and 
telephone  number,  campus  address,  adviser/major,  and  parents' 
names.  Any  student  wishing  this  "listing"  deleted  may  file  a  refusal  in 
writing  with  the  Registrar,  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester. 
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The  College  does  not  make  its  directory  available  to  salesmen  or 

mailing  list  compilers. 
The  location  of  some  campus  offices  may  be  inaccessible  to  a  handicap- 
ped student.  These  students  should  check  with  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of 
Students  or  Dean  of  the  College  to  obtain  help  in  dealing  with  the  neces- 
sary offices. 

Entering  and  Dropping  Courses 

A  student  may  enter  a  course  only  during  the  first  week  of  classes.  To 
enter  a  course  after  registration  has  been  completed,  a  student  must  secure 
the  permission  of  his  or  her  adviser  and  the  instructor  in  the  course. 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor 
and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  adviser.  After  the  first  week  of  classes, 
the  student  must  also  obtain  the  permission  of  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College.  The  conditions  are: 

1.  A  course  dropped  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  classes  will  not  be 
entered  on  the  student's  record. 

2.  A  course  dropped  after  the  fourth  week  of  classes,  but  before  two 
weeks  after  mid-semester,  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record 
with  the  mark  of  W,  which  will  not  be  counted  as  a  grade. 

3.  A  course  dropped  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  mid-semester  date 
will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the  mark  of  WF  and  will 
count  as  a  grade  of  F. 

4.  Exceptions  may  be  made,  under  compelling  circumstances,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Degrees 
Committee. 

Pass-Fail  Courses 

Juniors  and  seniors  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  may  take 
one  graded  course  each  semester  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis.  Courses  available  in 
this  fashion  are  designated  in  the  schedule  of  classes,  but  the  permission  of 
the  instructor  must  be  obtained  in  advance.  No  required  course  or  course 
designated  as  prerequisite  for  a  required  course  may  be  taken  Pass-Fail.  Of 
the  123  semester  hours  presented  to  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement,  no 
more  than  15  hours  may  be  taken  Pass-Fail. 

A  senior  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  may  take  all  courses  on 
a  Pass-Fail  basis  during  the  semester  in  which  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion is  scheduled,  subject  to  the  provisions  that  no  course  required  for 
graduation  may  be  taken  Pass-Fail  and  that  the  allowable  number  of  hours 
taken  Pass-Fail  not  be  exceeded. 
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A  student  may  shift  from  the  normal  grading  system  to  Pass-Fail  status 
only  during  the  first  week  of  classes.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructor, 
a  student  may  change  from  Pass-Fail  to  normal  grading  up  to  two  weeks 
after  mid-semester. 

A  few  courses  in  the  College  are  offered  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  only,  but 
these  are  not  restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  will  not  affect  a  student's 
eligibility  to  take  other  courses  on  this  basis.  The  grade  Pass  (P)  does  not 
affect  the  grade  point  average,  but  the  grade  Fail  counts  as  a  grade  of  F 

It  is  also  possible  to  pass  any  course  in  the  College  by  examination,  on  a 
Pass-Fail  basis.  This  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  instructor  and  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  must  be  applied  for  at  least  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  for  examination.  There  is  a  fee  of  $20.00  for  the 
examination. 

Transfer  Credit 

Academic  work  undertaken  at  other  institutions,  whether  completed 
prior  to  entering  the  College  or  during  summers  or  other  terms  while 
enrolled  in  the  College,  is  accepted  for  credit  hours  only.  Grades  received 
in  courses  taken  at  other  institutions  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript, 
but  such  grades  are  not  included  in  figuring  final  class  ranking,  cum  laude 
or  other  academic  honors,  or  Order  of  Gownsman  status.  No  grade  points 
are  given  for  academic  work  at  other  institutions.  Only  courses  in  which  a 
student  obtains  a  grade  of  C  or  better  will  be  transferred  in  credit  hours. 

Exceptions:  Students  enrolled  in  off-campus  programs  sanctioned  by 
The  University  of  the  South  and  participated  in  by  members  of  the 
College  faculty  may  receive  full  academic  credit  for  courses  taken,  includ- 
ing grade  points.  These  programs  currently  are:  The  Oak  Ridge  Semester, 
British  Studies  at  Oxford,  International  Studies  in  London,  European 
Studies  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  Vanderbilt-in-Spain,  the  Semester 
in  Liberia,  and  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Stud- 
ies. 

Students  planning  to  take  courses  during  a  summer  session  in  another 
institution  must  first  obtain  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  both 
permission  to  attend  and  approval  of  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Pre-Medical — Pre-Dental  Program 

Entrance  requirements  vary  considerably  from  one  medical  or  dental 
school  to  another,  and  a  student  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  schools  which  seem  most  appropriate.  A 
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student  interested  in  a  career  in  medicine  or  dentistry  should  register  with 
the  Pre-Medical  Advisory  Committee  and  should  confer  with  a  member  of 
the  committee  once  each  semester  for  a  review  of  academic  progress. 

Required  courses  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year  to 
assure  proper  preparation  for  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test,  given 
in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  Minimum  requirements  for  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  general  biology,  zoology,  general 
chemistry  and  organic  chemistry,  English  composition  or  literature,  and 
general  physics. 

Medical  schools  either  require  or  highly  recommend  some  of  the  follow- 
ing additional  courses:  advanced  biology,  quantitative  chemistry,  physical 
chemistry,  calculus,  psychology,  or  sociology. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  pre-medical  students  are  expected  to 
complete  the  general  requirements  of  the  College  and  the  requirements  of 
their  major  department. 

Pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students  in  the  College  who  plan  to  take  any 
of  their  pre-professional  courses  at  another  institution  must  consult  the 
chairman  of  the  department  offering  corresponding  courses  in  the  College. 
The  department  chairman,  the  Pre-Medical  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  will  approve  such  courses  when  they  are 
comparable  to  those  offered  here. 

A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  stu- 
dents: 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biology  Two  courses  from  Biology, 

Mathematics  Chemistry,  Physics 

English  Language 

History  Political  Science  or  Economics 

Language  Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Third  Year  „ 

Language  /°URTH  Year 

Religion  Advanced  Sciences 

Advanced  Sciences  Electives 

Electives 
(At  least  one  year  of  biology,  two  years  of  chemistry,  and  one  year  of  physics  should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.) 

The  Pre- Veterinary  Medical  Program 

The  number  of  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  veterinary  colleges 
from  Sewanee  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years.  Since  there  are 
very  few  private  veterinary  schools  and  since  state  schools  accept  almost  no 
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students  from  out  of  state,  students  usually  apply  to  the  school  supported 
by  the  state  in  which  they  are  legal  residents.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  these  schools  vary  but  usually  include  general  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  and  some  biology.  A  significant  number  of  the  schools 
require  courses  in  animal  science  not  offered  at  Sewanee.  Routinely,  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  apply  to  these  schools  receive  a  leave  of  absence  to  spend 
one  semester  during  the  junior  or  senior  year  at  a  college  which  offers  these 
courses.  Some,  but  not  all,  veterinary  colleges  require  the  Veterinary 
Aptitude  Test  (VAT).  It  is  customarily  taken  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  An  entering  freshman  should  register  with  the  Pre- Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Adviser  so  that  a  course  of  study  can  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
individual. 

Pre-Law  Preparation 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  has  expressly  rejected  the 
policy  of  prescribing  certain  courses  and  extracurricular  activities  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  study  law  later.  Consequently,  the  College  does  not  list 
courses  in  this  field  as  it  does  in  other  areas  of  pre-professional  training. 

The  undergraduate  is  best  advised  to  concentrate  on  areas  of  study  aimed 
at  developing  skills  in  oral  and  written  expression  and  the  comprehension 
of  language,  a  critical  understanding  of  the  human  institutions  and  values 
closely  related  to  law,  and  a  logical  and  systematic  approach  to  solving 
problems. 

The  choice  of  a  major  field  of  study  is  far  less  important  than  the  choice  of 
courses  designed  to  achieve  these  ends.  The  Pre-Law  Adviser  is  glad  to 
consult  with  students  interested  in  a  career  in  law  about  appropriate 
courses  of  study  and  about  specific  law  schools.  The  Pre-Law  Club,  com- 
posed of  students  and  faculty  members,  presents  programs  regularly  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  opportunities  open  to  members  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Engineering  Program 

Engineers,  to  a  large  extent,  are  responsible  for  the  building  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  industrial  society.  They  put  to  practical  use  the  discov- 
eries of  science  and,  by  so  doing,  alter  our  way  of  life. 

Many  persons  have  been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  breadth  in  the  training 
customarily  given  to  professional  engineers.  The  usual  four-year  program  in 
engineering  schools  offers  little  beyond  professional  training  because  of  the 
increasing  complexities  of  the  profession  itself. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem,  several  leading  engineering  schools 
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are  cooperating  with  selected  liberal  arts  colleges  in  developing  programs 
that  provide  the  depth  of  professional  training  found  in  the  usual  four-year 
engineering  curriculum  and  also  the  breadth  of  education  given  in  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Such  a  program  requires  five  years — three  years  in  the  liberal 
arts  college  and  two  years  in  the  engineering  school. 

The  University  of  the  South  has  such  programs  in  association  with 
the  following  institutions:  Columbia  University,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  and  Vanderbilt  University. 

Sewanee  has  a  five-member  faculty  Engineering  Committee,  whose  task 
is  to  advise  prospective  engineering  students  on  their  academic  programs 
and  to  help  them  decide  whether  engineering  is  their  best  choice  of  a 
profession.  After  successful  completion  of  three  years  of  academic  work 
recommended  by  the  Engineering  Committee,  the  student  is  eligible  for 
admission  to  one  of  the  above  engineering  schools,  on  recommendation  by 
the  committee.  After  approximately  two  years  in  engineering  school,  the 
student  receives  baccalaureate  degrees  both  from  Sewanee  and  from  the 
engineering  school.  Some  students  decide  for  various  reasons  to  complete 
four  years  of  work  at  Sewanee  and  then  go  to  engineering  school. 

Some  of  these  engineering  schools  have  full-time  administrative  officers 
whose  duty  is  to  advise  students  in  this  program  after  they  get  to  engineer- 
ing school.  They  also  visit  the  Sewanee  campus  from  time  to  time  to  assist 
the  Engineering  Committee  in  advising  students. 

This  program  is  a  compact  one.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  student  to 
arrange  a  schedule  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  necessary  pre-professional 
courses  as  well  as  all  courses  that  Sewanee  requires  for  the  degree.  Enter- 
ing students  who  are  considering  engineering  as  a  profession  should  con- 
sult a  member  of  the  Engineering  Committee  (see  Standing  Committees  of 
the  College  Faculty)  before  they  register  for  their  first  classes.  In  general, 
all  freshmen  in  this  program  take  a  foreign  language,  Physics  101,102  or 
Chemistry  101,102,  and  Mathematics  101,102.  Physics  is  preferable  to 
chemistry  the  first  year,  except  for  those  students  who  plan  to  study 
chemical  engineering  or  some  related  field. 

Forestry,  Environmental  Management  Program 

The  College  offers  a  cooperative  program  with  Duke  University  in  the 
areas  of  environmental  management  and  forestry.  The  student  will  earn  the 
bachelor's  and  master's  degree  in  five  years,  spending  three  years  at  The 
University  of  the  South  and  two  years  at  Duke's  School  of  Forestry  and 
Environmental  Studies.  The  student  must  fulfill  Sewanee  degree  require- 
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ments  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  first  years  work  at  Duke  will 
complete  the  undergraduate  degree  requirements  and  the  B.A.  or  B.S. 
will  be  awarded  by  The  University  of  the  South  at  the  end  of  that  first 
year.  Duke  University  will  award  the  professional  degree  of  Master  of 
Forestry  or  Master  of  Environmental  Management  to  qualified  candidates 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Candidates  should  apply  for  admission  to 
Duke  early  in  their  junior  year  at  Sewanee. 

The  major  program  emphases  at  Duke  are  forest  resource  production, 
resource  science,  and  resource  policy  and  economics;  however,  programs 
can  be  tailored  with  other  individual  emphases.  The  students  undergradu- 
ate major  at  Sewanee  will  be  Natural  Resources. 

Students  in  this  program  must  complete  a  total  of  sixty  units  at  Duke, 
which  normally  requires  four  semesters. 

Some  students  may  prefer  to  complete  the  bachelor's  degree  before 
undertaking  graduate  study  at  Duke.  The  master's  degree  requirements  for 
these  students  are  the  same  as  those  for  students  entering  after  the  junior 
year,  but  the  sixty-unit  requirement  may  be  reduced  for  relevant  course 
work  of  satisfactory  quality  already  completed  at  Sewanee.  All  credit 
reductions  are  determined  individually  and  consider  both  the  student's 
educational  background  and  objectives. 

Teacher  Certification 

The  University  of  the  South  offers  a  program,  approved  by  the 
Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education,  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  secondary  school  teaching.  It  does  not  offer  a  major  in  education. 
Students  interested  in  the  program  should  discuss  their  plans  with  the 
Director  of  Teacher  Education  during  the  freshman  year  so  that  they  can 
complete  their  requirements  during  the  usual  four  year  undergraduate 
period.  Some  students  may  need  to  spend  one  summer  session  in  Sewanee. 

The  college  has  a  nine-member  Teacher  Education  Committee  which 
establishes  policy  for  the  program,  oversees  the  advising  of  prospective 
teachers,  and  determines  who  will  be  recommended  for  certification. 
During  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  students  apply  for 
admission  to  the  program.  The  Committee  expects  applicants  to  have  an 
overall  grade  point  average  of  2.50,  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Pre-Profes- 
sional  Skills  Test  (PPST),  a  psychological  inventory,  two  favorable  faculty 
recommendations,  and  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Committee  to  determine  personal  and  social  fitness  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

Each  student  in  the  program  will  consult  with  the  Program  Director  at 
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least  once  a  semester,  as  well  as  with  the  appropriate  department  chairman 
or  adviser.  Late  in  the  final  semester,  the  student  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
Committee.  In  addition  to  completion  of  the  required  program,  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  National  Teachers'  Examination  (NTE)  are  required  for 
recommendation  for  certification,  as  is  a  grade  point  average  of  2.50  in  the 
student's  endorsement  area(s). 

The  University  has  approved  programs  leading  to  secondary  school 
certificates  in  the  seven  areas  listed  below.  Details  of  the  requirements  for 
each  endorsement  area  may  be  obtained  from  the  Program  Director. 

1.  Bible.  (There  are  virtually  no  full-time  positions  in  this  endorsement  area;  a 
second  area  of  endorsement  is  strongly  recommended.) 

2.  English. 

3.  Fine  Arts. 

4.  Foreign  Languages:  French,  Spanish.  (Whenever  possible,  travel  or  residence 
in  an  appropriate  country  should  be  included  in  the  preparation.) 

5.  Mathematics. 

6.  Science:  Biology,  Chemistry,  General  Science,  Space  and  Earth  Science, 
Physics. 

7.  Social  Sciences:  Economics,  Government,  History,  Psychology.  (Since  very 
few  full-time  positions  are  available  in  Psychology,  students  are  especially 
urged  to  have  a  second  endorsement  area.) 

The  general  education  requirements  beyond  those  prescribed  for  the 
B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees  are:  English  101  and  English  102;  Biology  100  or  105; 
two  semesters  of  laboratory  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and/or 
physics;  and  three  semesters  of  physical  education.  In  addition  to  the  above 
requirements,  students  in  the  Teacher  Education  Program  must  demon- 
strate competence  in  the  use  of  the  computer.  Successful  completion  of  one 
three  semester-hour  course  in  computer  science  is  normally  adequate  to 
fulfill  this  requirement  (CS  100  is  recommended);  the  requirement  may 
also  be  fulfilled  through  a  proficiency  examination  administered  by  the 
Director  of  Academic  Computing. 

The  professional  education  requirements  are  Education/Psychology  161 
and  162;  Anthropology  204  and  History  279;  Education  444  (Teaching  of 
Reading  in  the  Content  Areas);  Education  341  or  343;  and  Education  342, 
Supervised  Teaching  (six  semester  hours).  NOTE:  The  six  hours  of  Student 
Teaching  may  not  be  included  in  the  123  hours  required  for  the  B.  A.  or  B.  S. 
degrees. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Interdisciplinary  majors  may  be  initiated  by  either  faculty  or  students 
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and  must  promise  benefits  not  obtainable  through  any  established  major. 
Proposals  will  be  submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Committee  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  College  Faculty.  Responsibility  for  each  program  rests 
with  a  faculty  coordinator  who,  with  other  participating  faculty  members, 
advises  students  majoring  in  the  program  and  administers  the  comprehen- 
sive examination.  Both  program  courses  and  related  courses  are  included  in 
the  description  of  any  such  interdisciplinary  major.  Program  courses  come 
under  the  same  rules  as  those  for  existing  departmental  majors  (q.v.),  with 
the  additional  stipulation  that  students  majoring  in  an  interdisciplinary 
program  may  not  take  program  courses  Pass-Fail  (except  courses  numbered 
440)  and  may  not  count  program  courses  toward  a  major  in  any  other 
subject. 

Student-Initiated  Courses 

During  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  as  many  as  three  special 
courses  may  be  offered  based  upon  proposals  by  students  during  the  first 
month  of  the  preceding  semester.  Students  may  request  courses  in  inter- 
departmental or  extra-departmental  areas  of  study  as  well  as  courses  of  a 
clearly  departmental  nature.  Proposals  are  to  be  given  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

If  the  course  requested  is  offered,  all  students  who  request  it  will  be 
expected  to  register  for  it  except  under  exceptional  circumstances.  All 
courses  to  be  offered  in  this  manner  must  have  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

The  French,  German,  and  Spanish  Houses 

The  College  maintains  French,  German,  and  Spanish  houses  to  give  its 
students  a  richer  experience  in  those  languages.  A  certain  number  of 
students  may  be  accepted  as  residents  of  each  house  at  the  beginning  of  a 
semester  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  speak  only  that  particular 
language  among  themselves  within  the  house.  A  planned  series  of  cultural 
events  enhances  the  program  in  each  house. 


The  Language  Laboratory 

The  Edith  Lodge  Kellermann  Language  Laboratory,  completely  reno- 
vated in  1983,  houses  up-to-date  language  laboratory  equipment  in  an 
inviting,  attractive  language  learning  center.  Language  instructors  use  the 
twenty-station  laboratory,  equipped  with  audioactive  cassette  recorders,  to 
broadcast  tapes,  record  student  presentations,  or  show  slides,  filmstrips, 
and  video  recordings  to  their  classes.  The  laboratory  is  open  afternoons  and 
evenings  for  individual  independent  study  of  assigned  class  tapes.  Self- 
teaching  tape  series  in  languages  such  as  Japanese  or  Polish  are  also 
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available  for  interested  students,  as  are  cultural  listening  tapes  of  music  and 
poetry  selections.  Language  tutors,  language  lab  assistants,  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  language  laboratory  are  available  to  assist  students  with  special 
language  or  language  laboratory  requests  during  these  independent  study 
hours. 

The  University  Observatory 

The  Observatory  is  an  instructional  laboratory  for  the  courses  in  Astrono- 
my offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  Located  on  the  roof  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  access  is  by  stairway  from  the  third  floor.  It  is  open  to  the  public  for 
the  viewing  of  celestial  events  of  general  interest.  Observing  evenings  for 
special  groups  are  scheduled  when  staff  availability  permits.  Student  as- 
sistants play  a  major  role  in  the  operation  of  the  Observatory. 

The  largest  modern  telescopes  are  an  eight-inch  Schmidt-Cassegrain 
(Celestron)  reflector  and  a  ten-inch  instrument  of  Dobsonian  design.  The 
Dome,  in  the  process  of  renovation,  houses  a  classic  six-inch  refracting 
telescope  made  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  in  1897.  It  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  quality  and  historical  appearance  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Cordell,  Sr.,  of 
the  Barnard  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Society  of  Wilkins  Scholars 

Wilkins  Scholars,  chosen  by  a  special  committee  on  the  basis  of  academic 
ability,  leadership,  and  character,  have  regular  programs  of  an  educational 
and  recreational  nature  under  the  direction  of  their  own  officers  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College.  The  Society  of  Wilkins 
Scholars  has  especially  close  relations  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Mem- 
bers often  take  leading  roles  in  academic  and  extracurricular  activities  on 
campus.  Wilkins  Scholars  are  expected  to  maintain  the  personal  and  aca- 
demic standards  appropriate  to  those  selected  for  this  distinction. 

The  Oak  Ridge  Semester 

A  student  interested  in  experimental  science  may  apply  to  spend  the 
spring  semester,  usually  of  the  junior  year,  in  residence  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  under  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Southern  College  and  University  Union  of  which  The  University 
of  the  South  is  a  member.  The  student  will  receive  a  semester's  credit  for 
work  including  research  under  the  supervision  of  an  ORNL  scientist,  a 
course  offered  by  a  faculty  member  from  one  of  the  SCUU  member 
colleges,  and  participation  in  a  seminar  concerning  his  or  her  own  research 
and  that  of  other  students.  Participants  in  the  program  will  be  considered 
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students  in  absentia  in  the  College  and  will  pay  the  normal  tuition  but  no 
other  fees. 

College  Summer  School 

The  six-week  summer  session  in  the  College  serves  students  who  wish  to 
speed  the  acquisition  of  their  degree,  broaden  or  enrich  their  academic 
programs,  or  gain  additional  credits  toward  completion  of  their  class  stand- 
ings. In  addition,  it  provides  incoming  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  adapt  to 
the  academic  demands  of  college  in  an  environment  relatively  free  of  the 
pressures  of  extracurricular  activities. 

The  summer  term  is  essentially  a  projection  of  the  academic  year. 
Regular  faculty  of  the  College  provide  the  instruction,  and  the  course 
content  and  academic  standards  are  the  same.  Both  introductory  and 
advanced  courses  are  offered.  A  very  favorable  student-faculty  ratio  during 
the  summer  term  makes  possible  an  intimate  classroom  environment. 

Foreign  Study 

The  College  recognizes  that  study  in  a  foreign  country  can  enrich  a 
student's  academic  program  and  enhance  a  student's  contribution  to  the  life 
of  this  academic  community.  Interested  students  in  good  academic  and 
social  standing  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  program  of  study 
abroad.  Such  study  may  be  for  a  summer,  a  semester,  or  a  full  year.  If  for  a 
year,  it  is  generally  for  the  junior  year. 

To  be  recommended  for  a  summer  program,  students  must  have  made 
normal  academic  progress  as  defined  at  Sewanee.  To  be  recommended  for  a 
semester  or  a  year  of  study  abroad,  students  are  expected  to  have  achieved  a 
2.5  cumulative  grade  point  average,  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress 
towards  graduation,  and  to  possess  the  necessary  language  skills  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  program.  Students  with  a  lower  cumulative  average  than 
2.5  may  study  abroad  if  recommended  by  the  department  in  which  they  are 
majoring. 

The  responsibility  for  advising  students  and  helping  them  select  the 
programs  best  suited  to  their  needs  rests  with  the  department  chairman, 
the  faculty  representatives  of  particular  programs,  with  the  Associate  Dean 
of  the  College,  who  serves  as  Coordinator  of  Foreign  Study,  and  with  the 
Director  of  Career  Services,  who  serves  as  Associate  Coordinator  of  For- 
eign Study.  Questions  about  academic  credit  should  be  discussed  with  the 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College.  All  students  applying  to  study  abroad  must 
fill  out  a  campus  application  form,  which  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Career  Services  and  returned  there.  Applications  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Associate  Dean,  the  Associate  Coordinator  of  Foreign  Study, 
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and,  in  the  case  of  upperclassmen,  the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  majoring.  Permission  to  study  abroad  carries  with  it  an 
automatic  Leave  of  Absence. 

Current  information  on  programs  for  foreign  study  is  available  in  the 
office  of  Career  Services. 

The  University  of  the  South  is  actively  affiliated  with  a  number  of 
programs,  including  but  not  restricted  to  the  following  . 

Summer  Programs 

British  Studies  at  Oxford  and  International  Studies  in  London  are 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  College  and  University  Union  and  Vanderbilt 
University,  respectively.  The  British  Studies  program,  conducted  at  St. 
John's  College,  University  of  Oxford,  for  five  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
emphasizes  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  It  focuses  on  a  specific 
cultural  era  each  summer.  The  International  Studies  program,  conducted 
in  facilities  of  the  University  of  London  for  five  weeks,  emphasizes  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  contemporary  international  prob- 
lems. A  particular  theme  is  followed  each  summer. 

Summer  programs  at  Freiburg,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Vienna  are 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies. 
These  programs,  conducted  in  a  university  setting,  offer  four  or  five  weeks 
of  study  in  languages,  literature,  art  history,  politics,  and  other  subjects. 
Internships  are  available  with  Parliament  in  London  and  with  businesses 
and  international  organizations  in  Vienna.  The  Institute  for  European 
Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies  is  formally  affiliated  with  forty-one  col- 
leges and  universities  including  The  University  of  the  South,  and 
informally  associated  with  over  fifty  others. 

Semester  or  Year  Programs 

Sewanee-in-Oxford  is  made  possible  by  an  agreement  between  The 
University  of  the  South,  and  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  This  program 
makes  it  possible  for  several  outstanding  Sewanee  students  to  spend  their 
junior  year  as  full  members  of  this  historic  English  college.  Instruction 
takes  the  form  of  tutorials  with  fellows  of  the  college.  Sewanee  students, 
who  have  the  status  of  Visiting  Students,  are  entitled  to  use  all  the  appropri- 
ate facilities  of  Oxford  University  and  to  participate  in  Hertford  College's 
athletic  and  other  extracurricular  activities. 

European  Studies  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  which  takes  place 
during  the  first  semester  each  year,  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Rhodes  College 
and  the  University  of  the  South.  Approximately  thirty  students  spend 
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four  weeks  in  Sewanee  in  the  summer,  then  two  weeks  in  York  (England), 
six  weeks  in  Oxford,  four  weeks  on  the  continent,  and  one  week  in  London 
studying  art  history,  literature,  and  religion.  The  program  ends  before 
Thanksgiving.  The  current  theme  is  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance. 

Studies  in  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  European 
Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies,  provides  opportunities  for  students  to 
study  for  a  semester  or  a  year  in  university  programs  in  Durham,  Freiburg, 
London,  Madrid,  Milan,  Nantes,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  The  faculty  in  each  of 
these  programs  is  composed  exclusively  of  European  scholars.  Courses  are 
available  in  most  undergraduate  subjects.  Special  programs  are  available 
dealing  with  the  European  Economic  Community  at  Freiburg  and  Art 
History  and  Archaeology  at  the  Ecole  de  Louvre  in  Paris.  The  program  at 
Durham  is  especially  well-suited  to  science  majors.  Students  participating 
in  programs  of  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies 
may  apply  for  a  variety  of  internships. 

Study  in  Spain  is  available  through  Vanderbilt-in-Spain,  a  program  in 
which  The  University  of  the  South  and  Vanderbilt  University  cooper- 
ate. Students  spend  one  or  two  semesters  at  the  University  of  Madrid 
studying  Hispanic  language,  history,  art,  and  literature. 

Study  in  West  Germany  is  available  for  a  full  year  or  for  the  second 
semester  at  the  University  of  Bamberg  under  an  agreement  between  the 
two  universities.  Sewanee  students  pay  the  regular  fees  at  the  University 
of  the  South  and  take  normal  university  courses  at  Bamberg  in  various 
areas  of  the  humanities.  Intensive  language  preparation  in  Bamberg  is  a 
required  part  of  the  program. 

The  Federation  of  German  American  Clubs  and  the  German  Depart- 
ment administer  a  full  scholarship  for  a  Sewanee  student  to  study  for  a  year 
at  one  of  twelve  West  German  universities.  Students  may  choose  from  a 
wide  array  of  courses  and  are  guests  of  the  Federation  at  various  academic 
and  social  functions.  A  German  student  spends  a  year  at  Sewanee  under  the 
provisions  of  this  scholarship. 

Japanese  Studies  in  Nagoya  at  Nanzan  University,  Japan,  is  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies. 
Students  may  enroll  for  a  semester  or  a  full  year.  The  major  emphasis  in  the 
program  is  on  the  learning  of  Japanese.  Previous  study  of  Japanese  is  not 
required  for  students  entering  in  the  fall.  For  spring  semester  applicants,  at 
least  one  year  of  Japanese  is  required.  Lecture  classes  dealing  with  Japan 
are  taught  in  English. 

Study  in  Japan  is  also  made  possible  by  an  exchange  agreement  between 
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The  University  of  the  South  and  Rikkyo  University  in  Tokyo.  Rikkyo 
(originally  St.  Paul's)  sends  a  student  annually  to  Sewanee.  Several 
Sewanee  students  have  taken  advantage  of  this  arrangement.  Knowledge  of 
Japanese  is  required  for  admission  to  Rikkyo. 

Asian  Studies  in  Singapore,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European 
Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies,  is  a  program  which  offers  a  full  year  or  a 
fall  semester  at  the  National  University  of  Singapore,  an  English-language 
institution  with  an  international  reputation.  Intensive  training  in  Chinese 
is  available  at  all  levels. 

Semester  in  Liberia  is  a  program  at  Cuttington  University  College, 
sponsored  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  which  involves  six  months 
of  academic  study,  travel,  and  volunteer  work  in  Africa  during  the  second 
semester.  Students  prepare  for  the  experience  during  an  intensive  orienta- 
tion on  the  campus  of  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 

Internships  in  Public  Affairs 

Undergraduates  at  The  University  of  the  South  are  eligible  for 
summer  internships  in  public  affairs.  This  program,  which  provides  sup- 
port for  students  whose  proposals  are  accepted,  is  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Tonya  Foundation,  and  is  administered  by  the  Political  Science 
Department.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  in  any  field  of  study  to  work  at  the  federal,  state,  or  local  level  of 
government,  or  in  the  private  sector  in  some  area  related  to  public  affairs. 

Internships  in  Economics 

The  Internship  Program  in  Economics  is  designed  for  undergraduate 
students  at  The  University  of  the  South  who  are  interested  in  a 
summer  position  in  some  area  related  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enhance  and  enrich  the  learning  of 
students  by  providing  them  with  the  opportunity  of  work  and  study  in  a  job 
setting.  This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with 
and  support  from  the  Tonya  Foundation  and  is  administered  by  the  Eco- 
nomics Department. 

Leave  of  Absence 

Recognizing  the  need  some  students  have  for  a  temporary  change  from 
the  regular  academic  course  at  Sewanee,  the  College  has  instituted  a  leave- 
of-absence  program.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  excused  from  the  College 
for  one  semester  or  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  or  personal 
development  should  consult  both  the  academic  adviser  and  the  Associate 
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Dean  of  the  College.  Having  obtained  their  approval,  the  student  should 
make  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  The  request 
should  state  specific  plans  for  the  period  away  and  the  date  on  which  the 
student  plans  to  return.  If  the  Committee  approves  the  request,  this  will 
guarantee  the  student  readmission  at  the  end  of  the  specified  time,  provid- 
ing the  terms  of  the  request  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled. 

THE  JESSIE  BALL  duPONT  LIBRARY 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library,  completed  in  1982  and  named  for  one  of  the 
University's  most  generous  benefactors,  is  a  spacious  and  attractive  build- 
ing which  provides  seating  for  900  students.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
seating  consists  of  individual  study  carrels.  Served  by  a  staff  of  twenty- 
three,  the  library  provides  space  for  a  collection  in  excess  of  600,000 
volumes. 

The  library  currently  contains  390,000  catalogued  volumes  and  115,000 
government  documents.  It  has  been  a  federal  documents  depository  since 
1873.  More  than  2000  periodicals  are  currently  received  and  about  12,000 
volumes  are  added  each  year.  A  growing  collection  of  microforms  and  non- 
print  materials  augments  the  book  collection. 

The  Special  Collections  Department  includes  a  large  collection  of 
Sewaneeana  and  materials  written  by  Sewanee  authors,  along  with  about 
8,000  rare  books  from  all  periods  of  printing.  The  rare  book  collection  is 
particularly  strong  in  Southern  literature  and  fine  editions  of  early  theolog- 
ical works.  The  University  Archives  provides  a  collection  of  over  one-half 
million  documents  and  artifacts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  University,  the 
history  of  the  South,  and  the  development  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
South. 

The  library  provides  several  important  special  features  that  enhance  its 
service  to  students  and  faculty.  One  large  study  area  is  open  twenty-four 
hours  daily.  The  Fooshee  Browsing  Collection  contains  current  popular 
fiction  and  non-fiction. 

The  duPont  Library  also  provides  an  "absolute  silence"  reading  room  for 
those  students  who  want  to  avoid  all  distractions  while  studying.  The 
Elizabeth  Craig  Lancaster  Listening  Complex  has  a  large  open  lounge  area 
and  eight  private  listening  rooms  where  students  may  listen  to  music  or 
spoken  word  recordings.  The  Non-Print  Services  Department  provides 
screening  facilities,  video  tape  viewing,  and  other  audio-visual  services  to 
meet  both  classroom  and  individual  student  needs. 

The  library  sponsors  an  active  library  instructional  program  consisting  of 
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a  formal  student  orientation,  a  credit  course  in  the  use  of  library  resources, 
bibliographies  in  many  of  the  areas  taught  at  the  University,  and  custom- 
designed  library  instruction  on  demand  for  any  class  taught  in  the  Universi- 
ty. In  addition,  professional  reference  service  is  available  from  the  refer- 
ence staff  for  fifty-two  of  the  ninety-six  hours  that  the  library  is  open  weekly, 
as  well  as  by  special  appointment  at  other  times.  Computer  assisted 
research  service  (CARS)  enables  faculty  and  students  to  initiate  online 
searches  of  indexes,  abstracts  and  statistical  sources  in  place  of  manual 
searches  of  printed  reference  sources. 

Other  libraries  in  the  Sewanee  area  include  the  Thurmond  Library  at 
Otey  Parish,  the  James  Agee  Library  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee,  the  Frank- 
lin County  Library  in  Winchester,  and  the  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  Library  in  Tullahoma. 

CAREER  SERVICES 

As  students  at  Sewanee  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  through  their 
curricular  and  extracurricular  activities,  the  staff  of  the  Career  Services 
Office  is  available  to  assist  them  in  planning  for  a  career  and  in  developing 
skills  useful  after  graduation.  Staff  members  offer  students  individual 
career  counseling  and  help  them  to  find  suitable  summer  employment  or 
internships  in  business  and  the  professions.  The  office  also  sponsors  work- 
shops and  symposia  on  choosing  a  career  and  gives  instruction  in  present- 
ing one's  qualifications  effectively.  Representatives  from  leading 
corporations  visit  Sewanee  regularly  to  interview  students  recommended 
by  the  faculty  and  this  office. 

While  faculty  members  are  those  best  qualified  to  advise  students  about 
graduate  and  professional  education,  the  Career  Services  Office  maintains 
an  extensive  collection  of  graduate  school  catalogues,  announcements  of 
fellowships,  and  guides  to  graduate  examinations  which  are  likely  to  be 
useful  to  those  planning  to  pursue  their  studies  further.  The  office  also 
provides  counseling  and  guidance  to  students  to  help  them  to  identify 
programs  and  schools  which  will  best  enable  them  to  reach  their  vocational 
goals. 


Life  on  the  Mountain 


Because  the  University  is  located  in  a  village  setting  which  encompasses 
a  non-student  population  of  approximately  1500,  students  can  find  for 
themselves  more  than  the  traditional  undergraduate  experience.  They  are 
considered  members  of  the  community,  more  so  than  in  many  college 
towns,  and  they  may  take  active  part  in  numerous  college  and  community 
affairs.  The  proximity  of  the  residential  sections  of  town  and  the  common 
interests  Sewanee  residents  share  with  students  afford  many  opportunities 
for  close  relationships. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  Officers 

The  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
its  faculty  and  students,  is  centered  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
which  administers  the  academic  regulations  of  the  faculty  and  provides 
academic  counseling.  Academic  department  chairmen  are  responsible  for 
administrative  matters  within  their  departments  and  coordinate  the  advis- 
ing of  majors. 

The  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women  are  responsible  in  general  for 
matters  of  student  life.  Specifically  they  are  responsible  for  Freshman 
Orientation  and  the  Freshman  Advising  Program,  student  counseling,  the 
enforcement  of  class  attendance  regulations,  social  functions  and  policies, 
student  discipline,  campus  safety  and  security,  and  student  housing  and 
room  reservations,  and  student  health  services.  Also,  they  supervise  the 
Head  Residents,  Proctors,  and  Assistant  Proctors. 

The  University  Counselors  offer  professional  counseling  to  students 
regarding  personal  problems  and  concerns.  Counseling  is  available  on  an 
individual  or  group  basis,  and  all  conversations  are  held  in  confidence. 

The  University  Chaplain  and  members  of  the  staff  maintain  offices  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  and  a  conference  room  in  The  Bishop's  Common;  they  are 
available  to  students  and  faculty  for  counseling  and  other  pastoral  duties. 
The  Chaplains  conduct  a  regular  weekly  schedule  of  services  in  the  Episco- 
pal tradition  in  the  chapel,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  The  University 
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Choir  provides  music  for  many  of  the  services,  and  students  serve  as  lay 
readers,  ushers,  acolytes,  and  sacristans.  It  should  be  noted  that  other 
churches  are  located  nearby  and  are  easily  accessible  to  students. 

The  Director  of  Financial  Aid  maintains  an  office  in  Fulford  Hall.  The 
director  computes  financial  need  for  students  and  supervises  distribution 
of  funds  among  those  who  have  proven  need. 

The  Director  of  Career  Services  maintains  a  biographical  file  of  all 
interested  students  and  alumni  for  potential  employers  and  serves  as  the 
liaison  officer  for  representatives  of  graduate  and  professional  schools, 
business,  and  industry  who  visit  the  campus. 

The  University  Health  Office  maintains  office  hours  each  weekday  to 
serve  student  medical  needs. 

The  Director  of  Minority  Student  Affairs  has  responsibility  for  looking 
after  the  needs  of  minority  students  in  the  College  and  for  working  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  in  representing  the  College  to  prospective  minority 
students. 

The  Academic  Schedule 

The  academic  year  of  the  College  is  divided  into  two  semesters:  the  first 
beginning  in  late  August  and  ending  before  Christmas,  the  second  begin- 
ning in  mid-January  and  ending  late  in  May.  A  six-week  summer  session 
usually  begins  in  mid-June. 

Classes  are  held  five  days  a  week,  Monday  through  Friday.  Most  classes 
meet  in  the  morning,  although  some  seminars,  laboratories,  and  special 
classes  meet  in  the  afternoon.  The  normal  class  schedule  calls  for  each  class 
to  meet  five  times  over  a  two- week  period:  Monday-Wednesday-Friday- 
Tuesday-Thursday  or  Tuesday-Thursday- Monday-Wednesday-Friday. 
Weekends  provide  ample  opportunity  for  working  on  special  projects, 
catching  up  on  assignments,  reflecting,  and  engaging  in  athletic,  cultural, 
and  other  extracurricular  activities. 

HONOR  CODE  AND  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Honor  Code 

Sewanee  places  major  emphasis  upon  honor.  Its  students  are  expected  to 
conduct  themselves  with  integrity,  discipline,  a  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, and  regard  for  other  people.  Students  make  a  commitment  to  these 
ideals  by  signing  the  University's  Honor  Code,  and  in  exchange  for  this 
commitment  the  University  grants  its  students  freedom  and  privacy.  The 
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Honor  Code  is  a  time-honored  tradition  at  Sewanee  and  is  maintained 
entirely  by  an  Honor  Council  elected  from  the  student  body. 

Student  Government 

Sewanee's  student  government  organization  is  unique.  It  is  bicameral  in 
its  composition,  comprised  of  the  Student  Assembly  and  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Assembly  are  the  Speaker,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  elected  from  the  student  body  at  large. 

The  Assembly  represents  student  opinion  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  faculty  and  administration  through  the  Deans;  it  legislates  in  matters 
of  student  affairs,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  faculty  and  administration, 
and  it  recommends  to  the  Deans  of  Students  and  the  Provost  the  allocation 
of  student  activity  funds. 

The  Order  of  Gownsmen  is  made  up  of  students  who  have  achieved  the 
required  grade-point  average  and  are  entitled  to  wear  the  academic  gown. 
Its  chief  executive  officer  is  the  President  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen. 

The  Order  advises  the  Student  Assembly  and  strives  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  spirit,  tradition,  and  ideals  of  the  University.  The  Order  has 
legislative  authority  through  its  appointment  power  to  student  and  faculty 
committees  and  its  ability  to  investigate  any  problems  or  concerns  of  the 
students. 

The  Student  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer  of  the  Student  Assembly,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  the  Head  Proctors,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Disci- 
plinary Committee,  and  Honor  Council,  the  Editor  of  the  Purple,  and  the 
student  members  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

Student  Trustees 

Recognizing  the  contribution  that  students  could  make,  in  1970  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  to  expand  its  membership  to  include 
three  student  trustees,  two  elected  from  the  College  and  one  from  the 
School  of  Theology.  Similarly,  the  College  Faculty  has  opened  many  of  its 
committees  to  representatives  of  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Handbook 

The  Student  Handbook  is  the  official  source  of  information  regarding 
student  conduct,  rules,  and  regulations.  It  contains  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  Honor  Code  and  the  constitution  of  the  student  government  as  well 
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as  a  complete  list  of  student  organizations.  It  is  available  in  the  office  of  the 
Deans  of  Students. 

HOUSING  AND  MEALS 

All  students  except  married  students  and  those  living  at  home  with  their 
families  are  required  to  live  in  University-approved  housing.  Each  Univer- 
sity residence  hall  contains  accommodations  for  twenty  to  one  hundred 
students,  a  common  room,  and  an  apartment  for  a  Head  Resident.  A 
student  usually  shares  a  room  with  one  other  student.  There  are  a  few 
single  rooms,  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  assigned  to  seniors.  There 
are  no  freshman  dormitories.  Space  in  each  dormitory  is  reserved  for 
freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

Each  dormitory  room  is  furnished  with  a  single  bed,  a  desk  and  chair, 
chest,  bookcase,  and  closet  space  for  each  student.  The  student  is  expected 
to  furnish  a  pillow  and  bed  linens.  A  desk  lamp  is  also  needed.  Students 
may,  within  reason,  add  furnishing  to  make  their  rooms  more  comfortable. 

The  administration  has  the  right  to  inspect  any  hall,  lecture  room,  office, 
students  room,  or  public  apartment  of  the  University. 

Most  dormitories  have  Head  Residents,  whose  principal  responsibility  is 
to  provide  a  supportive,  home-like  atmosphere.  Dormitory  Proctors,  who 
are  student  members  of  the  Administration  and  who  head  the  dormitory 
staff  where  they  reside,  have  major  responsibility  for  order  and  rule  en- 
forcement in  the  dormitories,  dormitory  programming,  and  the  reporting 
of  needed  dormitory  repairs.  The  Assistant  Proctors  live  on  the  same  floor 
as  his  or  her  freshman  advisee  group  and  act  as  a  liaison  between  the 
freshmen  and  their  faculty  adviser.  They  also  are  available  for  student 
counseling  and  advice. 

Gailor  Hall,  the  college  dining  hall,  serves  twenty-one  meals  during 
specified  hours  each  week.  All  students  except  married  and  day  students 
eat  in  Gailor  or  the  Bishop  s  Common  dining  facility.  They  pay  a  fee  each 
semester  for  meals.  Non-boarding  students  and  visitors  pay  a  per-meal  fee. 

ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Orientation  Program 

A  student-directed  orientation  program  for  entering  students,  con- 
ducted by  the  Deans  of  Students,  begins  several  days  before  the  College 
opens  each  fall.  The  orientation  program  includes  a  full  schedule  of  infor- 
mative sessions  on  all  aspects  of  Sewanee  life.  The  arrangement  of  events  is 
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also  designed  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  new  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  another,  with  upperclassmen,  and  with  the  faculty. 
Advising  sessions  with  faculty  advisers,  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  faculty 
member,  a  studying-in-college  series,  an  address  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  on  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  and  three  information 
sessions  make  up  the  heart  of  the  orientation  schedule. 

The  Bishop's  Common 

The  Bishops  Common  is  the  University  student  union,  the  center  of 
campus  extracurricular  activity.  It  contains  the  student  post  office,  a  week- 
day dining  area,  the  pub,  lounges,  a  conference  room,  darkrooms,  party 
and  game  rooms,  and  offices  for  student  government  and  student  publica- 
tions. The  Niles  Trammell  Communications  Center  contains  office  and 
studio  space  for  the  student  radio  station.  The  Bishops  Common  staff 
assists  individual  students  and  organized  groups  in  planning  for  the  social 
and  recreational  life  of  the  campus.  The  Sewanee  Union  Theatre,  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Thompson  Hall,  presents  an  interesting  variety  of 
commercial  films. 

The  Sewanee  Outing  Club  and  the  canoe  team,  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  section,  are  part  of  the  union's  program. 

Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  founded  in  1776  and  the  oldest  fraternity  in  America,  is  a 
national  honor  society  recognizing  high  academic  achievement  and  seeking 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  active  scholarship.  The  Sewanee  Chapter,  Beta  of 
Tennessee,  was  established  in  1926.  Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  perhaps 
the  most  prized  honor  a  college  student  can  receive.  Sewanee  students  who 
have  demonstrated  exceptional  academic  excellence  become  eligible  after 
completing  five  consecutive  semesters. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Alpha  Alpha  Chapter,  was  established  at 
Sewanee  in  1929.  The  purpose  of  this  national  organization  is  to  recognize 
leadership  in  college.  Student  members  are  chosen  from  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen,  and  not  more  than  three  percent  of  the  student  body  may  be 
elected  to  membership.  Members  must  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
such  activities  as  scholarship,  athletics,  and  publications. 

Blue  Key,  national  honor  leadership  fraternity,  recognizes  distinguished 
men  on  the  campus.  The  members  are  chosen  not  solely  because  of  what 
they  have  done,  but  for  their  future  promise. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  is  the  national  political  science  honor  fraternity.  The 
Gamma  Sigma  Chapter  in  Sewanee  was  chartered  in  April,  1958.  The 
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organization  attempts  to  stimulate  productive  scholarship  and  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  government.  At  its  open  meetings,  prominent  figures  in 
the  field  of  political  science  are  presented. 

The  Sewanee  chapter  of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  the  only  national  physics  honor 
society,  was  established  May  26,  1958.  The  chapter  receives  into  mem- 
bership physics  students  and  a  limited  number  from  closely  related  fields 
when  such  students  attain  high  standards  of  scholarship,  professional  merit, 
and  academic  distinction. 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  the  national  honor  society  in  economics,  was 
introduced  into  Sewanee  in  1965  with  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Tennessee. 
Students  with  outstanding  academic  records  in  economics  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  is  the  national  Spanish  honor  society.  The  Kappa  Chapter 
was  chartered  at  Sewanee  on  May  9,  1978.  Members  are  elected  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  merit  and  interest  in  Hispanic  culture. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  the  national  pre-medical  honor  society,  was  found- 
ed at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa  in  1926.  The  Tennessee 
Epsilon  Chapter  was  installed  on  January  28,  1984.  Its  purpose  is  to  reward 
excellence  in  pre-medical  scholarship.  Associate  membership  is  open  to  all 
pre-health  career  students.  Active  membership  is  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  and  is  based  upon  academic  record  and  participation  as  an  associate 
member. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  international  honor  society  in  history,  was  founded 
in  1921  and  has  grown  to  include  more  than  six  hundred  chapters  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  Members  are 
elected  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  the  study,  teaching,  or  writing  of 
history.  The  objective  of  the  society  is  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  history 
by  the  encouragement  of  research,  good  teaching,  publication,  and  the 
exchange  of  learning  and  thought  among  historians.  The  Alpha  Delta 
Gamma  chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta  was  chartered  and  installed  at  Sewanee 
on  May  18,  1987. 

Social  Organizations 

There  are  many  organizations  open  to  students,  which  provide  a  varied 
and  active  social  atmosphere  on  the  campus.  These  organizations  sponsor 
social,  cultural,  and  educational  events  which  are  open  to  all  students  and 
faculty. 

The  eleven  national  fraternities  and  six  local  sororities  at  Sewanee  pro- 
vide a  structured  relationship  among  young  men  and  women  in  which  their 
intellectual  and  social  life  may  be  enriched.  They  serve  as  an  outlet  for 
athletic  interests  through  intramural  competition,  they  provide  a  training 
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ground  for  leadership  and  fiscal  management,  and  they  help  offset  the 
academic  routine  with  social  events.  The  fraternities  also  sponsor  the 
Annual  Fall  Fest  and  participate  in  numerous  community  service  projects 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive,  the  Annual  Help  Week,  the  Communi- 
ty of  Strangers  home  refurbishment  projects,  and  the  Students  Against 
Multiple  Sclerosis  fund  raising  programs. 

Eleven  national  social  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Sewanee.  They  are 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Psi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Delta  Tau 
Delta,  Kappa  Alpha,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Gamma 
Delta,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  Sigma  Nu.  Each  fraternity  maintains  a 
house  which  is  used  for  meetings,  social  events,  and  everyday  recreation. 
Members  do  not  reside  or  take  their  meals  in  the  houses. 

The  fraternity  rush  program  is  held  several  weeks  after  the  College  has 
opened  in  the  fall  and  is  supervised  by  the  Interfraternity  Council,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  fraternity.  It  is  designed  to  guarantee 
that  each  student  who  elects  to  take  part  has  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  fraternities  so  that  his  ultimate  fraternity  decision 
can  be  made  with  wisdom  and  confidence.  About  sixty  percent  of  the  men 
are  members  of  a  fraternity. 

There  are  six  local  sororities  at  Sewanee:  Alpha  Delta  Theta,  Alpha  Tau 
Zeta,  Gamma  Tau  Upsilon,  Phi  Kappa  Epsilon,  Theta  Kappa  Phi,  and 
Theta  Pi.  Each  sorority  has  a  room  at  the  Women's  Center.  The  sororities 
provide  social  activities  for  their  members  and  the  campus  community  and 
are  involved  in  numerous  community  service  projects.  Rush  is  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Several  other  organizations  for  women  are  open  to  interested  students. 
The  Sewanee  Student  Women's  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives 
elected  from  each  of  the  women's  dormitories  and  from  each  of  the  so- 
rorities. Its  purpose  is  to  sponsor  programs  and  speakers  of  particular 
interest  to  women,  to  organize  social  events  for  all  women  of  the  college  and 
to  perform  service  projects  for  the  University,  including  the  management 
of  the  second-hand  textbook  sale  each  semester  and  the  publication  of  the 
student  telephone  directory.  The  Women's  Center  at  Bairnwick,  a  large 
comfortable  house,  provides  a  center  for  educational,  cultural,  and  social 
activities.  The  Women's  Center  Board  sponsors  events  which  promote 
closer  ties  between  faculty  and  students  and  address  areas  of  particular 
interest  to  women. 


Student  Press,  Radio 

All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  staffs  of  the  student  publica- 
tions. The  Sewanee  Purple  is  the  newspaper;  The  Cap  and  Gown  is  the 
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yearbook,  issued  each  May.  Positions  are  open  in  writing,  editing,  pho- 
tography, design,  sales,  and  management.  The  editors  of  the  respective 
publications  are  elected  by  the  student  body  from  a  list  of  nominees  who 
have  met  the  requirements  for  the  offices.  Once  elected,  each  editor  has 
responsibility  for  selecting  a  staff.  The  Publications  Board,  a  joint  faculty- 
student  committee,  meets  monthly  and  serves  as  an  advisory  board  pri- 
marily for  financial  matters.  Other  publications  include  the  Mountain 
Journal,  which  publishes  poetry,  fiction,  and  scholarly  writing  by  students 
and  faculty  members. 

WUTS  is  the  student-operated  radio  station  and  has  staff  openings  for 
students  from  both  units  of  the  University.  All  musical  tastes  are  welcomed, 
and  emphasis  is  given  to  alternative  music  that  is  unavailable  on  commer- 
cial stations.  No  experience  is  required,  and  positions  are  open  for  disc 
jockeys,  announcers,  writers,  and  technically  inclined  students. 

The  Youth  Center 

The  Sewanee  Youth  Center,  a  community  service  project  in  which 
students  participate,  provides  recreational  and  supporting  educational  pro- 
grams to  the  community's  young  people.  It  owns  a  frame  building,  located 
near  the  center  of  the  village,  which  has  served  since  1967  as  a  gathering 
place  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  community. 

CULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


The  University  community  provides  varied  and  extensive  cultural  offer- 
ings for  its  people.  Many  of  the  lectures,  concerts,  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions attract  visitors  from  the  neighboring  metropolitan  centers  and  often 
receive  favorable  reviews  in  the  newspapers  of  these  cities. 

Lecture  Series 

The  University  has  an  endowed  lecture  program  known  as  the  duPont 
Lectures.  The  lecturers,  who  are  often  of  international  reputation,  are 
chosen  to  represent  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  with  particular  regard 
to  the  fields  of  theology,  humanities  and  languages,  natural  science  and 
social  science.  There  are  three  memorial  lectures:  the  William  P.  DuBose, 
the  Samuel  Marshall  Beattie,  and  the  Michael  Harrah  Wood.  The  Student 
Forum,  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  brings  a 
number  of  distinguished  speakers  to  the  campus  and  organizes  students, 
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faculty,  and  residents  for  occasional  debates  on  timely  matters.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  various  academic  departments  often  sponsor  visiting  lecturers 
in  both  general  and  particular  fields  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  Sewanee  Conference  on  Women,  prominent  women  are 
brought  to  campus  to  talk  about  their  particular  fields  of  interest  and 
expertise.  Student,  faculty,  and  community  women  work  together  to 
organize  each  years  programs.  Recent  conferences  have  included  speakers 
on  women  in  medicine,  women  writers,  and  women  in  the  arts;  a  concert, 
films,  and  plays;  and  panel  discussions  about  women  and  spirituality,  dual- 
career  relationships,  and  women  and  power.  Support  for  the  Conference 
comes  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  generous  groups  and  individuals. 

The  Performing  Arts  Series 

The  Performing  Arts  Committee  is  a  faculty-student  organization  which 
presents  annually  six  or  more  programs  of  plays,  music,  and  dance,  featur- 
ing distinguished  artists.  Recent  presentations  include:  The  Alabama 
Shakespeare  Festival;  The  Joffrey  Ballet  Center  Concert  Group;  The 
Prague  Symphony;  The  Tokyo  String  Quartet;  The  Marian  McPartland  Jazz 
Duo;  The  Negro  Ensemble  Company;  Alicia  de  Larrocha,  pianist;  and 
Gerard  Souzay,  baritone. 


Student  Music  Opportunities 

Considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musical  organizations  of  its 
kind,  the  University  Choir  sings  weekly  for  services  at  All  Saints'  Chapel;  it 
also  gives  a  number  of  campus  concerts,  undertakes  a  tour  to  a  different 
section  of  the  country  each  winter,  and  undertakes  a  summer  tour  to 
England  once  every  four  years. 

Students  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  University  Orchestra, 
which  performs  in  public  several  times  a  year,  sometimes  with  choral 
groups  or  in  association  with  theatrical  productions.  They  can  also  receive 
individual  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  cello,  carillon,  and  voice. 

In  addition  to  the  music  provided  by  the  Performing  Arts  Series,  there 
are  a  good  many  musical  productions  which  are  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music.  The  traditional  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  held  during 
Advent  in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  combines  almost  every  facet  of  music  at 
Sewanee,  and  attracts  a  great  many  visitors  from  the  surrounding  area.  The 
University  organist  and  carillonneur  and  their  students  present  several 
recitals  during  the  year. 

The  Sewanee  Popular  Music  Association  brings  musicians  to  the  campus 
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for  concerts  which  are  open  to  everyone.  WUTS  broadcasts  the  "Best  in 
Opera,"  "Best  in  Jazz,"  and  "Classical  Showcase"  series  among  others. 

The  music  listening  room  in  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  has  a  collec- 
tion of  two  thousand  recordings,  including  all  types  of  music,  a  complete 
collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  many  other  literary  works. 

Films,  Drama,  Art 

The  Cinema  Guild  shows  first-rate  foreign  and  classical  American  films. 
Purple  Masque  is  the  University  drama  group  which  presents  a  number  of 
productions  in  the  Guerry  Hall  theater  each  year.  Participation  is  open  to 
students  and  members  of  the  community.  Dionysus  and  Company  pro- 
vides additional  opportunities  for  theater  experience,  particularly  among 
non- theater  students. 

The  University  Gallery,  located  in  Guerry  Hall,  operates  in  association 
with  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  It  provides  students  and  community 
members  the  opportunity  to  view  original  works  of  art:  painting,  drawing, 
prints,  photography,  video,  and  sculpture.  The  gallery  hosts  travelling 
exhibitions,  sponsored  by  a  variety  of  lending  institutions,  and  specially 
curated  exhibitions.  The  gallery  also  displays  works  from  the  University's 
Permanent  Collection  and  sponsors  an  exhibition  of  student  work  at  the 
end  of  the  spring  semester.  The  gallery  is  open  at  specified  hours  during  the 
day  and  usually  whenever  there  is  an  event  in  the  Guerry  Hall  auditorium. 

The  Mediaeval  Colloquium 

The  annual  Sewanee  Mediaeval  Colloquium  brings  to  the  campus  schol- 
ars from  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  who  are  renowned  in  all 
areas  of  study  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lecturers  spend  several  days 
on  campus,  meet  with  faculty  and  student  groups,  and  speak  to  classes. 
They  are  also  available  for  informal  conversation  and  interchange. 

Recent  themes  of  the  Colloquium  have  been  "Protest  and  Dissent  in  the 
Middle  Ages,";  "Mundus  Theatri:  Theatrum  Mundi,";  "Secularism  in  the 
Middle  Ages,";  "Women  in  Mediaeval  Society;"  "Monks,  Nuns,  and  Friars 
in  Mediaeval  Society;"  and  "Law  in  Mediaeval  Life  and  Thought."  Guest 
lecturers  have  come  from  Cambridge  University;  Princeton  University; 
Queen's  University,  Belfast;  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  the  University  of 
Exeter;  the  University  of  York;  the  University  of  Bristol;  the  University  of 
Western  Australia;  the  University  of  London;  the  National  Center  for 
Scientific  Research,  Paris;  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  Mediaeval 
Civilization,  Poitiers;  and  Oxford  University. 

The  Colloquium  is  sponsored  by  the  University  and  supported  by  grants 
from  the  duPont  Lectures  Committee  and  the  benefactions  of  individuals 
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and  groups  who  enroll  as  sponsors  or  patrons.  The  Colloquium  Committee 
sponsors,  also,  a  series  of  papers  on  mediaeval  subjects  presented  by 
members  of  the  College  faculty  early  in  the  Spring  term.  On  occasion, 
exceptionally  good  papers  by  students  are  included  in  the  series. 

Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center,  founded  in  1957,  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  nationwide  for  its  training  of  instrumentalists.  Opera- 
ting a  five-week  session,  the  Center  attracts  approximately  two  hundred 
fifty  students  and  a  staff  of  artist- teachers  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  teachers  are  selected  for  their  performing  and  teaching  abil- 
ities. The  Center  is  compared  favorably  with  such  well-known  programs  as 
Aspen,  Interlochen,  and  Tanglewood. 

Students  are  for  the  most  part  of  high  school  and  college  age.  All 
participate  in  the  orchestra  and  ensemble  programs  and  study  privately.  In 
addition,  classes  are  offered  in  theory,  harmony,  composition,  and  con- 
ducting. College  credit  is  available  for  college  students. 

The  Center  boasts  three  full  symphony  orchestras  and  several  chamber 
groups.  Weekend  concerts  of  chamber  music  and  symphonic  music  take 
place  throughout  the  session.  A  gala  festival  concludes  the  summer's 
activities.  During  the  final  four  days,  nine  concerts  are  presented  by 
various  organizations  within  the  Center. 

Guest  conductors  who  have  appeared  in  recent  years  include  such 
eminent  artists  as  Richard  Bales,  Walter  Deyle,  Crawford  Gates,  Roland 
Johnson,  Thor  Johnson,  Louis  Lane,  Amerigo  Merino,  Kenneth  Moore, 
Henri  Temianka,  Werner  Torkanowsky,  Arthur  Winograd,  and  Hugh 
Wolfe. 

Director  of  the  Center  is  Martha  McCrory  who  has  been  with  the  Center 
since  its  inception  and  has  been  its  director  since  1963. 

The  University  Book  and  Supply  Store 

The  University  Book  and  Supply  Store  has  a  broad  selection  of  scholarly 
books  and  books  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  the  textbooks  required  or 
recommended  for  classes.  It  also  stocks  a  variety  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 


Language  Clubs 

Organizations  which  provide  cultural  opportunities  are  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  and  three  foreign-language  clubs,  the  Spanish  Club,  Le 
Cercle  Francais,  and  Der  Deutsche  Verein. 
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ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 

Athletics  have  always  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  lives  of  Sewanee 
students.  Because  the  University  feels  that  athletics  are  important,  it  has 
developed  an  athletic  program  open  to  all  students.  The  program  is  super- 
vised and  administered  by  the  Director  of  Athletics  and  his  staff.  There  are 
three  main  divisions:  physical  education,  intramural,  and  intercollegiate. 

Sewanee  is  a  member  of  Division  III  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  While  the  College  does  not  offer  athletic  scholarships,  its 
intercollegiate  athletic  program  offers  many  opportunities  for  keen  compe- 
tition for  men  and  women,  supporting  competition  for  men  in  nine  sports 
and  for  women  in  eight. 

The  athletic  program  for  men  includes  intercollegiate  competition  in 
football,  soccer,  cross  country,  swimming,  basketball,  track,  tennis,  golf, 
and  baseball.  Varsity  intercollegiate  sports  for  women  include  field  hockey, 
cross  country,  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  soccer,  track,  and  swimming. 
The  following  approved  athletic  club  sports  are  also  offered:  lacrosse,  rugby, 
softball,  ski,  and  canoe  teams. 

In  addition  to  the  intercollegiate  programs,  the  athletic  department 
promotes  intramural  competition  for  men  and  women  in  a  number  of  sports 
and  offers  a  wide  range  of  activities  for  its  physical  education  classes.  More 
than  eighty  percent  of  the  student  body  participate  in  the  athletic  program 
at  either  the  intercollegiate  or  intramural  level. 

Juhan  Gymnasium  contains  two  basketball  courts,  a  swimming  pool, 
handball  courts,  a  wrestling  practice  room,  a  bowling  alley,  weight  rooms, 
three  indoor  tennis  courts,  a  ballet  studio,  dressing  and  training  rooms,  and 
the  Athletic  Department  offices.  Other  facilities  include  six  playing  fields, 
a  new  all-weather  track,  seven  newly  resurfaced  outdoor  tennis  courts,  a 
nine-hole  golf  course,  and  a  riding  facility.  These  facilities  are  available  to 
every  student  according  to  schedules  published  by  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment. 

Sewanee  Outing  Club 

The  Sewanee  Outing  Club,  to  which  all  students  belong,  promotes 
outdoor  sports  and  activities  such  as  canoeing,  bicycling,  kayaking,  hiking, 
backpacking,  caving,  skiing,  rock  climbing,  and  ice  skating.  The  club  loans 
equipment  for  caving,  camping,  ice  skating,  and  sledding,  and  operates  a 
bicycle  repair  shop.  It  sponsors  afternoon,  one-day,  week-end,  and  longer 
events  ranging  from  bicycle,  backpacking,  and  white- water  trips  to  eve- 
nings at  a  nearby  ice  rink.   Students  are  aided  in  planning  individual 
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excursions,  and  both  formal  and  informal  instruction  is  provided  in  outdoor 
skills. 

In  addition,  the  club  sponsors  a  ski  team,  a  sailing  club,  and  the  Carter 
W.  Martin  White  Water  Team  which  has  consistently  won  the  Southeastern 
Intercollegiate  Championships  and  has  also  sent  individuals  to  national 
championship  competition. 


The  Equestrian  Center 

The  University  offers  a  riding  program  for  persons  at  all  stages  of  compe- 
tence. The  facilities  include  a  spacious  barn,  a  100  by  200  foot  outdoor  ring, 
a  dressage  arena,  stadium  and  cross  country  jumps,  schooling  areas,  thirty 
acres  of  pasture,  and  individual  paddocks.  In  addition,  there  are  miles  of 
riding  trails  through  meadows  and  timberland  with  a  number  of  views  of 
the  surrounding  valley. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  balance  seat  equitation  from  beginning  to  ad- 
vanced levels.  Special  courses  are  also  offered  in  training,  management, 
and  teaching.  Clinics  with  guest  instructors  are  offered  to  more  serious 
students  each  semester,  and  students  participate  in  a  limited  number  of 
shows,  fox  hunts,  and  endurance  rides. 

The  University  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  outstanding  show 
horses  which  are  available  for  use  in  the  program. 

There  is  some  boarding  space  for  student-owned  horses.  Arrangements 
for  boarding  horses  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the  Center. 


History  of  the  University 


The  University  of  the  South,  consisting  of  an  undergraduate  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  graduate  School  of  Theology,  is  supported  by  and 
constitutionally  related  to  twenty-eight  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  whom  are  elected  from  these 
dioceses,  and  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  which  acts  as  the  executive  board  of 
the  Trustees.  Its  president  and  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor. The  Chancellor,  elected  from  among  the  bishops  of  the  owning  di- 
oceses, serves  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and,  together  with  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  ex  officio. 

The  University  is  located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  in  southeastern  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  approximately  ninety  miles  from  Nashville,  the  state  cap- 
ital, and  fifty  miles  from  Chattanooga. 

Because  the  founders  accepted  an  offer  of  land  from  the  Sewanee  Mining 
Company  at  a  place  known  to  the  Indians  as  Sewanee,  the  University  and 
the  community  are  popularly  known  as  Sewanee. 

History  of  the  University 

Concerned  by  the  failure  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  establish  within  the 
various  southern  states  a  single  successful  university,  ten  Episcopal  di- 
oceses agreed  in  1856  to  work  together  to  create  an  institution  which  would 
serve  the  entire  area.  Responding  to  their  bishops'  invitation,  clergy  and  lay 
delegates  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  met  at  Lookout 
Mountain  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on  July  4, 1857,  and  organized  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  followed  by  a  second  later  that  year 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at  which  the  name  and  site  of  the  University 
were  chosen.  At  a  third  meeting,  in  1858,  at  Beersheba  Springs,  a  resort 
near  Sewanee,  the  Trustees  received  the  charter  for  the  University  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  culmination  of  these  early  efforts  was  the  ceremonial  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  for  the  first  building,  which  took  place  on  October  10,  1860. 
The  Bishop  of  Georgia,  Stephen  Elliott,  placed  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
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within  the  stone;  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  Leonidas  Polk,  concluded  the 
laying  of  the  stone  for  "an  institution  established  for  the  cultivation  of  true 
religion,  learning,  and  virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the 
happiness  of  men  may  be  advanced." 

The  grandiose  dreams  of  the  founders  were  swept  away  during  the  Civil 
War,  which  erupted  a  few  months  after  the  festive  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 
With  the  South  lying  desolate  after  the  war,  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop 
of  Tennessee,  and  George  R.  Fairbanks  returned  to  the  site  of  the  campus 
in  1866.  In  a  simple  ceremony  they  and  a  few  workmen  erected  a  cross, 
fashioned  from  nearby  saplings,  and  formally  re-established  the  University. 

Many  obstacles  remained  to  be  overcome,  however,  before  the  Universi- 
ty could  open  its  doors  to  students.  The  substantial  amount  of  money  which 
had  been  pledged  to  create  the  University  before  the  war  had  been 
invested  in  the  Confederacy  and  had  been  lost.  Further,  the  South,  from 
which  support  would  logically  come,  was  impoverished.  Looking  to  Eng- 
land for  support,  Bishop  Quintard  made  three  fund-raising  tours,  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  the  first  with  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  opening 
of  the  University  possible. 

The  first  convocation  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  held  on 
September  18,  1868,  with  nine  students  and  four  teachers  present.  The 
physical  plant  consisted  of  St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Otey  Hall,  and  Cobbs 
Hall,  each  a  simple  frame  building. 

Although  years  of  adversity,  struggle,  and  sometimes  poverty  lay  ahead, 
the  University  grew,  primarily  because  many  people,  excited  by  the  chal- 
lenging enterprise,  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it.  General  Josiah  Gorgas, 
Robert  E.  Lee's  brilliant  chief  of  ordnance,  followed  Quintard  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  1872.  William  Mercer  Green,  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  made 
his  home  in  Sewanee  for  the  University's  first  twenty  years,  and  Bishop 
Alexander  Gregg  of  Texas  also  maintained  a  Sewanee  residence.  Besides 
Gorgas,  two  other  generals,  Francis  A.  Shoup  and  Edmund  Kirby  Smith, 
were  on  the  early  faculty. 

While  chaplain,  William  Porcher  DuBose,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen — a  student  organization  unique  to 
Sewanee.  When  DuBose  chose  to  devote  full  time  to  teaching,  he  was 
succeeded  as  chaplain  by  Thomas  Frank  Gailor,  later  to  become  in  turn 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Bishop  of  Tennessee.  In  the  latter  office  he  was  to 
become  the  first  to  hold  the  position  now  known  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
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Writing  of  the  early  period  of  Sewanee's  history,  Gailor  said,  "They  set  a 
standard  of  scholarship  and  life  at  Sewanee  which  influenced  the  whole 
South.  For  ten  long  years,  from  1869  to  1878,  Sewanee  was  the  forlorn  hope 
of  higher  education  in  the  South.  ...  It  is  only  common  justice  to  give 
credit  to  Sewanee  which  made  the  first  stand  for  higher  education  and  held 
the  banner  high  when  state  governments  were  paralyzed  with  desolation  of 
war. " 

The  University's  history  was  for  many  years  a  story  of  recurrent  struggles. 
The  second  founding  in  1866  was  followed  by  the  uncertain  and  oft- 
threatening  years  of  Southern  Reconstruction.  From  the  end  of  that  period 
until  1909  there  was  steady  growth  under  the  Vice-Chancellorships  of 
Telfair  Hodgson,  Thomas  F  Gailor,  and  Benjamin  Lawton  Wiggins.  After 
the  sudden  death  of  Wiggins  at  Commencement  in  1909,  the  University 
closed  its  departments  of  medicine,  law,  nursing,  engineering,  and  dentis- 
try. Maintaining  its  basic  departments — the  preparatory  school,  college, 
and  seminary — it  endured  difficult  times  for  three  decades  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  William  Bonnell  Hall,  Albion  W  Knight,  and  Benjamin  F. 
Finney.  During  these  years  the  academic  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
University  grew,  but  financially  it  lived  with  constant  hardships. 

In  1938  Alexander  Guerry,  previously  headmaster  of  Baylor  School  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  became  Vice-Chancellor  bring- 
ing an  upsurge  in  the  fortunes  of  the  University.  Under  his  direction 
Sewanee  shored  up  its  ailing  finances,  repaired,  repainted,  and  renovated. 
Largely  through  his  efforts,  the  University  emerged  from  the  eras  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  World  War  II  well  equipped  and  prepared  to  enter 
its  greatest  period  of  growth.  This  began  in  1951  when  Edward  McCrady, 
formerly  professor  of  biology,  returned  from  Oak  Ridge  National  Laborato- 
ry to  become  Vice-Chancellor.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  administra- 
tion the  endowment  increased  from  just  over  one  million  dollars  to  more 
than  twenty  million.  Old  buildings  underwent  major  renovations.  More 
new  buildings  were  constructed  in  each  of  these  two  decades  than  in  all 
previous  University  history.  Looking  toward  the  expansion  of  the  institu- 
tion into  a  series  of  undergraduate  colleges,  Dr.  McCrady  began  a  second 
campus,  but  when  coeducation  arrived  in  1969  women  students  were 
enrolled  in  an  enlarged  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  J.  Jefferson  Bennett  succeeded  Dr.  McCrady  as  Vice-Chancellor  in 
1971.  During  Dr.  Bennett's  six-year  administration  All  Saints'  Chapel  was 
consecrated,  a  new  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  was  built,  and  moderniza- 
tion took  place  both  in  municipal  services  and  personnel  practices. 

Dr.  Bennett's  successor,  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  came  from  a  business 
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career  in  Texas  in  1977.  The  Sewanee  Academy  was  merged  in  1981  with 
nearby  St.  Andrew's  School  on  the  latter's  campus  outside  the  University 
domain.  In  1984  the  School  of  Theology  left  St.  Luke's  Hall,  its  base  for 
more  than  a  century,  to  move  to  premises  vacated  by  the  Academy  in 
Hamilton  Hall.  The  Education  for  Ministry  program,  inaugurated  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Ayres'  administration,  has  an  international  enrollment  of 
approximately  5,000  persons.  A  Century  II  capital  funds  campaign  doubled 
the  number  of  endowed  chairs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  while 
strengthening  the  endowment  and  renewing  facilities. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Williamson,  formerly  Provost  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  installed  as  Vice-Chancellor  in  succession  to 
Robert  Ayres  in  October  1988.  His  administration  has  been  marked  by 
careful  planning  for  additional  facilities  as  well  as  a  modest  expansion  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body. 

The  efforts  and  support  of  many  people — alumni,  churchmen,  friends 
who  have  shared  a  belief  in  the  University  and  its  mission — have  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  University  of  the  South,  a  distinctive  and  widely 
respected  institution. 

The  University  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  its  credits  are  accepted  by  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  a  member,  also,  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Degrees  awarded  include  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Mas- 
ter of  Divinity,  Master  in  Sacred  Theology,  Doctor  of  Ministry,  and  various 
honorary  degrees. 

A  more  detailed  history  of  the  University  can  be  found  in  "Enduring 
Memorial,"  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  historiographer  and  printed  by  the 
University  Press. 


The  Sewanee  Review 

The  Sewanee  Review,  founded  in  1892  by  William  Peterfield  Trent,  is  the 
oldest  literary  quarterly  in  continuous  publication  in  the  United  States.  Its 
subscribers  include  3000  libraries,  and  there  are  700  foreign  subscriptions. 

During  its  first  half-century  the  Review  was  an  academic  journal  devoted 
to  the  humanities.  Since  the  editorship  of  Allen  Tate  (1944-1946)  the 
quarterly  has  been  literary  and  critical,  publishing  short  fiction,  poetry, 
essays,  essay- reviews,  and  reviews.  Tate's  editorial  procedures,  which  were 
based  partly  on  the  examples  of  the  Southern  Review  (first  series)  and  the 
old  Kenyon  Review,  are  still  largely  in  force.  Although  many  southerners 
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contribute  to  the  magazine,  it  is  by  no  means  regional.  Major  attention  is 
given  to  British  and  American  writers  from  1500  to  the  present.  Recent 
issues  have  been  devoted  to  modern  Irish  literature,  to  T.  S.  Eliot  and  his 
age,  and  to  contemporary  American  short  fiction.  Over  one  hundred  new 
books  are  reviewed  annually. 

The  editors  since  Tate  have  been  John  Palmer,  Monroe  Spears,  Andrew 
Lytle,  and  (currently)  George  Core.  Its  contributors  include  leading  writ- 
ers from  the  U.S.,  the  British  Isles,  and  Canada. 

The  Sewanee  Review  continues  to  receive  much  favorable  attention  in 
and  out  of  the  literary  world,  and  the  editor  of  one  of  its  chief  rivals  calls  it 
the  best  quarterly  in  the  United  States. 

The  University  Domain 

The  Domain  of  The  University  of  the  South,  located  on  the  western 
face  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  is  composed  often  thousand  acres.  The 
campus  of  the  University,  the  residential  areas,  the  village  of  Sewanee, 
lakes,  forests,  woodland  paths,  caves,  and  bluffs  are  all  a  part  of  this  great 
tract  of  land.  The  town  of  Sewanee,  which  has  a  population  of  1500,  is  not 
incorporated  but  is  managed  by  the  University  administration,  which  in 
addition  to  its  responsibilities  in  academic  matters,  provides  municipal 
services.  The  site  of  the  campus  and  the  surrounding  country  have  become 
some  of  the  most  cherished  parts  of  the  University's  heritage. 

The  Campus  and  Buildings 

The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Theology  are  constructed  of  stone  from  the  Domain.  In  many  cases  they  are 
gifts  of  benefactors  whose  names  they  bear.  Dates  of  construction  and 
rebuilding  are  in  parentheses. 

St.  Luke's  Hall  (1878;  1951;  1956-1957)  formerly  housed  the  School  of 
Theology,  which,  in  1984,  moved  to  Hamilton  Hall,  occupied  earlier  by 
Sewanee  Academy.  St.  Luke's  now  houses  the  Sewanee  Review,  classrooms 
and  faculty  offices  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Grosvenor  Au- 
ditorium, and  resident  rooms  for  selected  students.  The  original  building 
was  a  gift  of  an  early  benefactor,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault. 

Thompson  Hall  (1883;  1901;  1950),  which  originally  housed  the  medical 
school,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1950.  The  present  structure  served 
as  the  student  union  until  replaced  by  the  Bishop's  Common  in  1974.  It  now 
houses  the  Alumni  and  University  Relations  offices  and  the  Sewanee  movie 
theatre.  Among  contributors  to  the  building  were  the  Hon.  Jacob 
Thompson  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling. 
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Convocation  Hall  (1886)  was  originally  planned  for  convocations  of  the 
University  and  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  but 
served  as  a  library  from  1901  to  1965.  Breslin  Tower,  donated  by  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Breslin,  contains  a  clock  and  chimes  given  by  the  Rev.  George 
William  Douglas. 

Walsh-Ellett  Hall  (1890;  1959),  the  gift  of  Vincent  D.  Walsh,  was  reno- 
vated with  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Edward  Coleman  Ellett.  Classrooms 
and  faculty  and  administrative  offices  are  located  there. 

Fulford  Hall  (1890),  the  home  of  seven  Vice-Chancellors,  became  the 
location  of  Admissions,  Financial  Aid,  and  Public  Relations  in  1989.  It  bears 
the  name  of  a  Canadian  bishop  who  participated  in  the  consecration  of  its 
first  owner,  Bishop  Charles  Todd  Quintard  of  Tennessee. 

St.  Luke's  Chapel  (1904),  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Telfair  Hodgson,  is  a  memorial 
to  her  husband,  a  former  dean  of  the  seminary. 

All  Saints'  Chapel  (1905;  1957)  replaces  the  early  wooden  structure  near 
the  present  site.  It  was  left  incomplete  in  1907  and  finished  over  fifty  years 
later.  Memorials  to  alumni,  professors,  residents,  and  benefactors  are 
found  throughout.  Shapard  Tower,  given  by  the  family  of  Robert  P. 
Shapard,  contains  the  carillon  donated  in  memory  of  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  by  his  descendant  W  Dudley  Gale. 

Carnegie  Hall  (1913)  was  known  for  years  as  Science  Hall.  It  now  houses 
the  Treasurer's  office,  classrooms,  offices,  and  studios.  The  original  donor 
was  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  gave  the  telescope  in  the  obser- 
vatory, the  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

The  Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnasium  (1956-1957)  includes  the  older  Ormond 
Simkins  building  and  the  Shaffer  Gymnasium.  The  newer  part  provides 
accommodations  for  varsity  basketball,  swimming,  and  coaches'  offices. 
Adjoining  the  gymnasium  are  the  Charlotte  Guerry  Tennis  Courts  (1964), 
the  gift  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Guerry  family.  Near  the  gymnasium 
are  the  Eugene  O.  Harris  Stadium  and  McGee  Field. 

Guerry  Hall  (1961)  honors  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  1938-1948.  It  contains  classrooms,  offices,  an  auditorium  and 
stage,  and  an  art  gallery  for  visiting  shows  and  the  University's  permanent 
collection. 

The  Snowden  Forestry  Building  (1962)  provides  classrooms,  laborato- 
ries, and  a  greenhouse  for  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology.  The 
paneling  of  rooms  and  a  large  variety  of  wood  samples  make  up  the  wood 
technology  collection.  It  honors  the  late  Bayard  Snowden  of  Memphis. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  (1965;  1982)  is  named  for  the  most 
munificent  benefactor  in  the  history  of  the  University,  Mrs.  Alfred  I. 
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duPont.  It  houses  the  principal  library  holdings  and  includes  study  areas, 
carrels,  screening  rooms,  a  collection  of  recordings,  and  a  listening  com- 
plex. The  Torian  Room  honors  Mrs.  Oscar  N.  Torian,  a  former  archivist. 

The  Cleveland  Memorial  (1965),  connecting  Walsh-Ellett  and  Carnegie, 
was  given  by  the  family  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.  It  houses  the  offices  of 
the  Vice-President  for  Business  and  Community  Relations,  the  Registrar, 
and  Career  Services. 

Wiggins  Hall  (1967)  contains  individual  and  large  group  practice  rooms 
and  offices  for  the  Department  of  Music.  It  is  a  memorial  to  Benjamin 
Lawton  Wiggins,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  1893-1909. 

The  J.  Albert  Woods  Laboratories  Building  (1968)  honors  one  of  the 
University's  most  devoted  alumni.  The  building  contains  classrooms,  labo- 
ratories, Blackman  Auditorium,  and  the  Waring  Webb  Greenhouse. 

The  Bishop's  Common  (1974)  was  constructed  with  funds  secured  by 
alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan  of 
Florida.  Containing  a  snack  bar,  pub,  lounges,  and  game  rooms,  it  serves  as 
the  center  for  campus  student  activity.  The  Niles  Trammell  Communica- 
tions Center,  providing  office  and  studio  space  for  the  student  publications 
and  radio  station,  is  located  in  the  building. 

Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  (1976)  was  planned  and  built  to  replace  the 
original  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital,  now  Hodgson  Hall. 

Residence  halls:  Hodgson  Hall  (1877;  1950),  Emery  Hall  (1916),  Hoffman 
Hall  (1922),  Elliott  Hall,  formerly  the  Sewanee  Inn  (1922),  Cannon  Hall 
(1925),  Johnson  Hall  (1926),  Tuckaway  Inn  (1930),  Phillips  Hall  (1951),  Gailor 
Hall  (1952),  Gorgas  Hall  (1952),  Hunter  Hall  (1953),  Sessums  Cleveland 
Hall  (1955),  Benedict  Hall  (1963),  McCrady  Hall  (1964),  Courts  Hall  (1965), 
and  Trezevant  Hall  (1969). 


Admission  and  Financial  Aid 


ADMISSION 

A  person  wishing  to  gain  admission  as  a  freshman  to  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  the  fall  semester  of  the  academic  year  should  make 
application  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  not  later  than  February  15  of  that 
year.  For  admission  to  the  second  semester  of  the  year,  which  usually 
begins  around  the  middle  of  January,  one  should  apply  by  December  I. 

Prospective  students  will  be  given  an  application  packet  consisting  of  (1) 
an  application  form,  (2)  a  secondary  school  transcript  form,  and  (3)  forms  for 
letters  of  recommendation.  A  personal  essay  and  results  of  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  or  the  American  College  Test  are  required  also.  There  is  an 
application  fee  of  $30.00.  An  applicant's  file  will  not  be  considered  until  it 
contains  all  these  items. 

Each  applicant  will  be  expected  to  submit  an  official  transcript  of  aca- 
demic work  completed  through  the  end  of  the  most  recent  semester  and  a 
record  of  courses  being  pursued.  Conditional  acceptance  may  be  based  on 
this  transcript,  but  final  acceptance  will  await  receipt  of  a  final  transcript 
showing  satisfactory  completion  of  the  secondary  school  course. 


Secondary  School  Preparation 

The  decision  on  each  application  is  made  by  a  Committee  on  Admissions. 
The  Committee  is  interested  in  a  prospective  student's  general  promise 
and  in  the  quality  of  work.  A  strong  and  rigorous  college-preparatory 
curriculum  in  secondary  school  is  highly  recommended  with  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  acceptable  academic  units.  The  following  subjects  are  considered 
the  minimum  requirements: 

English,  four  years  Foreign  Language,  ancient  or  mod- 

*  Mathematics,  three  or  four  years  ern,  two  or  more  years 

History/Social  Sciences,  two  years  Natural  Sciences,  two  years 

*Three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  (two  years  of  algebra,  one  of 
geometry)  are  considered  the  minimum  preparation  for  a  student  to  attempt  the 
required  mathematics  courses  at  Sewanee. 
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Letters  of  recommendation  are  requested  from  the  applicant's  English 
teacher  and  another  recent  teacher  in  the  school.  In  addition  to  these  two 
letters  of  recommendation,  the  applicant's  guidance  counselor  is  asked  to 
write  an  evaluation  as  part  of  the  transcript.  Other  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion are  welcomed  but  not  required. 

College  Entrance  Examination 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  is  required  to  take  either  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American  College  Test  (ACT).  The 
College  does  not  require  Achievement  Tests,  but  applicants  who  wish  to 
provide  Achievement  Test  results  as  supplementary  data  may  do  so. 

The  SAT  and  ACT  are  given  in  centers  throughout  the  world  at  various 
times  during  the  year.  An  applicant  should  take  one  of  these  tests  at  least 
twice,  preferably  once  during  the  second  half  of  the  junior  year  and  again 
during  the  fall  of  the  senior  year.  The  College  does  not  guarantee  considera- 
tion if  a  test  is  taken  after  January  of  the  senior  year.  Information  on  the  SAT 
and  ACT  may  be  obtained  from  the  applicant's  secondary  school  or  coun- 
selor. Students  for  whom  English  is  not  the  native  language  should  take  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  by  February  of  the  year  of 
application. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  considers  each  applicant  on  the  basis  of 
high  school  academic  performance,  standardized  test  scores,  activities, 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  personal  essay. 

Regular  Decision  and  Notification  of  Acceptance 

The  application  deadline  for  regular  decision  freshman  candidates  for  the 
fall  semester  is  February  15.  A  freshman  applicant  accepted  for  admission 
is  not  required  to  make  a  definite  commitment  to  the  College  until  May  1, 
the  nationwide  Candidates'  Reply  Date.  An  applicant  may,  however,  make  a 
commitment  and  reserve  a  place  in  the  entering  class  by  paying  a  reserva- 
tion fee  of  $200.00  at  any  time  after  notification  of  acceptance  and  before 
May  1. 

In  order  to  allow  each  candidate  a  maximum  amount  of  time  to  consider 
all  college  options,  the  College  endeavors  to  make  a  decision  and  notify  by 
April  1  all  candidates  whose  files  are  complete  by  February  15.  The  College 
will  consider  applications  received  after  February  15  if  space  is  available.  If 
the  College  accepts  an  applicant  after  May  1,  the  person  will  be  given  two 
weeks  to  pay  the  $200  reservation  fee. 

During  the  summer  the  Office  of  Admissions  will  send  a  final  transcript 
form  and  a  medical  form  which  requires  examinations  by  a  medical  doctor,  a 
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dentist,  and  an  ophthalmologist  or  optometrist.  An  applicant  may  not 
matriculate  in  the  College  until  these  forms  have  been  returned. 


The  Early  Decision  Plan 

The  Early  Decision  Plan  is  designed  for  the  freshman  applicant  whose 
first  choice  is  The  University  of  the  South  and  whose  secondary  school 
record,  test  scores,  recommendations,  and  extracurricular  activities  are  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  average  freshman  who  typically  matriculates  at  The 
University  of  the  South.  The  average  student  usually  has  earned  a 
"B  +  "  average  in  high  school  and  has  scored  approximately  1160  on  the  SAT 
or  26  on  the  ACT. 

The  Early  Decision  application  deadline  is  November  15.  All  application 
materials  must  be  postmarked  by  November  15  with  the  exception  of  the 
October  ACT  or  the  November  SAT  results.  Those  applicants  who  will  take 
either  of  these  tests  should  indicate  this  on  the  admissions  application  and 
request  that  the  score  results  be  sent  directly  to  The  University  of  the 
South.  These  score  results  should  be  received  by  the  Admissions  Office  in 
early  December.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  not  make  a  decision 
until  the  official  test  scores  have  been  received  by  the  Admissions  Office. 
By  satisfactorily  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Early  Decision  Plan 
Agreement,  a  student  may  receive  favorable  action  on  his  or  her  application 
by  December  15. 

The  student  applying  for  early  decision  should  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Indicate  at  the  appropriate  place  on  the  application  the  desire  to  be 
considered  as  an  early  decision  applicant,  confirm  that  The  University  of 
the  South  is  first  choice,  and  promise  that  admission  will  be  accepted  if 
offered. 

2.  Present  all  credentials  necessary  for  admission  and,  if  applicable,  for 
financial  aid  (including  the  Financial  Aid  Form  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service)  to  The  University  of  the  South  on  or  before  November  15.  If 
all  necessary  information  has  not  been  postmarked  by  this  date  (with  the 
exception  noted  above  concerning  October/November  test  score  results) 
the  College  does  not  guarantee  a  decision  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan. 

3.  Fulfill  all  testing  requirements  not  later  than  the  November  test  date 
of  the  senior  year. 

4.  If  accepted,  the  applicant  must  confirm  this  acceptance  by  January  10 
with  the  payment  of  $200.00.  The  applicant  must  also  write  all  other 
colleges  to  which  applications  have  been  submitted  and  withdraw  those 
applications. 
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Under  this  plan,  The  University  of  the  South  agrees  to  the  following: 

1.  To  reach  a  decision  on  admission  and  on  financial  aid,  if  applicable  and 
possible,  by  December  15. 

2.  To  guarantee  an  applicant  who  is  not  accepted  unbiased  consideration 
under  the  regular  admission  procedure  and  freedom  to  consider  other 
colleges. 

Early  decision  applicants  who  are  not  accepted  in  December  are  de- 
ferred and  reconsidered  under  the  regular  decision  plan.  These  deferred 
candidates  should  submit  other  appropriate  materials  to  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  especially  senior  year  grades  and  additional  standardized  test 
scores,  if  applicable. 

Early  Admission  After  the  Junior  Year 

A  student  who  applies  to  the  College  as  an  early  admission  candidate 
plans  to  enter  college  after  completing  the  junior  year  in  high  school. 
Although  The  University  of  the  South  does  not  encourage  early  admis- 
sion to  the  College,  this  plan  is  sometimes  appropriate  for  a  few  select 
students.  The  early  admission  candidate  should  have  exhausted  most  of  the 
academic  courses  offered  by  his  or  her  high  school  and  be  ready  academ- 
ically, emotionally,  and  socially  for  the  college  environment. 

An  early  admission  candidate  must  complete  the  same  requirements  and 
meet  the  same  deadlines  as  a  regular  candidate  with  the  following  addi- 
tions: 

1.  An  interview  is  required  on  campus  with  either  a  member  of  the  Admissions 
staff  or  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

2.  Written  recommendation  and  approval  must  be  received  from  the  candidate's 
counselor,  principal,  or  headmaster  for  early  admission  action  including  a 
statement  that  the  student  is  prepared  emotionally,  academically,  and  socially 
for  success  within  our  college  environment. 

3.  The  candidate  should  present  academic  credentials  as  strong  as,  or  stronger 
than,  the  average  student  who  typically  enrolls  at  Sewanee  (i.e.  a  "B  +  " 
average  in  academic  courses  from  high  school  and  approximately  1160  on  the 
SAT  or  26  on  the  ACT). 

4.  The  candidate  must  state  in  writing  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  why  he  or 
she  wishes  to  forego  the  senior  year  in  high  school  and  enter  college  as  an  early 
admission  student. 

Although  the  Committee  prefers  that  the  candidate  meet  all  require- 
ments for  the  high  school  diploma,  this  is  not  a  requirement  for  acceptance 
as  an  early  admission  candidate. 

Transfer  and  Readmission  Applicants 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  College  from  other  accredited 
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colleges  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  same  forms  as  applicants  from 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  college 
instructors,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  English  instructor.  In  addition  they 
will  be  asked  to  submit,  in  the  form  of  official  transcripts,  a  record  of  work 
done  at  each  college  previously  attended.  Failure  to  submit  a  transcript  of 
all  previous  college  work  will  invalidate  an  applicant's  acceptance  by  the 
College. 

The  Registrar  assesses  credit  for  transfer  students  subject  to  approval  by 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  The  Degrees  Committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  of  the  department  concerned  may  grant  trans- 
fer credit  for  courses  of  uncertain  interpretation. 

Quarter  hours  are  converted  to  semester  hours  at  two-thirds  of  their  face 
value.  Thus  five  quarter  hours  equal  three  semester  hours. 

Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  must  meet  the  College's 
graduation  requirements.  Since  the  College  requires  two  years  of  resi- 
dence for  a  degree,  no  transfer  student  may  be  admitted  into  the  senior 
year  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

The  application  deadline  for  transfer  candidates  is  April  1  for  the  fall 
semester  and  December  1  for  the  spring  semester. 

Former  students  who  wish  to  return  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  asked  to  complete  an  application  for  readmission  and  to  submit  a 
record  of  academic  work  in  the  form  of  official  transcripts  from  every  other 
college  attended.  Failure  to  submit  these  transcripts  will  invalidate  the 
readmission. 

The  application  deadline  for  readmission  candidates  is  May  1  for  the  fall 
semester  and  December  1  for  the  January  semester. 

Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  placement  may  be  granted  to  entering  students  who  show 
considerable  proficiency  in  certain  courses,  as  determined  by  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Tests.  In  some  instances  college  credit  may 
accompany  advanced  placement.  Students  who  receive  scores  of  "4"  or  "5" 
on  these  tests  will  receive  academic  credit  (hours  only)  for  the  subject 
matter  covered.  Credit  shall  be  recorded  under  the  subject  titles  used  by 
the  College  Board. 

Campus  Visits,  Interviews 

Campus  visits  and  interviews  for  prospective  students  are  not  required 
but  are  strongly  recommended.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage  to  see  the 
Sewanee  campus  and  community  before  making  a  final  decision.  The 
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interview  is  actually  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  information.  The 
admissions  officer  is  interested  in  learning  about  the  student's  courses, 
grades,  test  scores,  activities,  and  interests.  The  student,  in  turn  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  the  academic  program,  extracur- 
ricular activities,  student  life,  and  financial  aid.  The  Office  of  Admissions, 
located  in  Fulford  Hall,  is  open  from  8:00  a.m.  until  4:30  p.m.  (central 
time),  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:15  a.m.  until  noon  on  most 
Saturdays  during  the  academic  year.  Interviews  are  discouraged  during 
March  since  the  admissions  staff  and  Committee  on  Admissions  are  in- 
volved in  the  review  and  evaluation  of  applications  during  this  time. 
Advance  notice  often  days  prior  to  a  campus  visit  is  highly  recommended. 
A  visit  may  be  arranged  by  calling  the  Admissions  Office  at  615/598-1238. 

Campus  tours  are  given  at  specified  times  during  the  academic  year, 
usually  at  10:00  and  2:00  on  weekdays.  Saturday  morning  tours  are  usually 
at  11:00.  A  group  information  session  is  available  at  10:00  a.m.  on  most 
Saturday  mornings  during  the  academic  year  for  students  and  parents  who 
are  unable  to  arrange  an  individual  interview. 

Prospective  students  who  wish  for  the  Office  of  Admissions  to  arrange  for 
an  overnight  stay  in  a  dormitory  must  call  or  write  at  least  ten  days  in 
advance.  Overnight  visits  are  allowed  only  during  the  academic  year  on 
Monday  through  Friday  nights. 

ADMISSIONS  CALENDAR 


Freshmen 

November  15  Early  decision  application  deadline 

December  15  Early  decision  notification 

January  10  Reservation  fee  due  for  early  decision 

February  15  Regular  decision  application  deadline 

April  1  Regular  decision  notification 

May  1  Reservation  fee  due  for  regular  decision 

Transfers 

April  1  Fall  semester  application  deadline 

December  1  Spring  semester  application  deadline 

Readmissions 

May  1  Fall  semester  application  deadline 

December  1  Spring  semester  application  deadline 
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FEES  AND  FINANCES 
Costs  of  a  Sewanee  Education — 1989-1990 

Advent        Easter 
Semester   Semester 


Totals 


Tuition $  5,925  $  5,925  $11,850 

Board 755  755  1,510 

Room 750  750  1,500 

Activity  and  post  office  fees    130  0  130 

$  7,560  $  7,430  $14,990 


This  schedule  shows  the  costs  charged  each  student  for  the  academic 
year  1989-1990.  These  amounts  are  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
cost  per  student  of  providing  a  student's  education;  endowment  and  gift 
revenues  pay  the  other  one-third. 

Approximately  one-half  of  Sewanee's  students  receive  financial  aid  to 
help  pay  their  share.  (See  the  section  following  entitled  Scholarships  and 
Financial  Aid  for  information.) 

Tuition,  board,  room,  activity  and  post  office  fees  are  mandatory  charges. 
These  amounts  provide  for  costs  of  instruction,  twenty-one  meals  a  week, 
and  a  dormitory  room  while  school  is  in  session,  admission  to  athletic  and 
cultural  performances,  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  and  rental  of 
a  box  at  the  Student  Post  Office.  Services  of  the  Health  and  Counseling 
offices  are  also  covered,  but  prescriptions,  casts,  splints,  and  medical 
expenses  such  as  X-Ray,  surgery,  hospitalization,  and  the  like  are  not 
covered. 

A  student  medical  insurance  plan  offered  by  the  University  is  strongly 
recommended  for  students  who  do  not  already  have  adequate  health 
insurance,  since  any  injury  or  illness  requiring  hospitalization  will  be  at  the 
student's  own  expense.  The  Deans  of  Students  send  information  about  the 
University-offered  insurance  plan  to  all  students  before  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year. 

A  reservation  deposit  of  $300  is  payable  before  pre-registration  each 
semester  to  reserve  a  place  in  the  College.  The  semester  tuition  bill  is 
reduced  by  payment  of  this  deposit.  The  deposit  is  not  refundable  after  the 
published  refund  dates,  except  for  serious  illness,  loss  of  financial  aid,  or 
academic  suspension. In  planning  college  expenses,  families  should  also 
take  into  consideration  such  items  as  books,  supplies,  and  personal  items; 
the  cost  of  such  expenses  is  estimated  to  be  $1,210  per  year. 
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Special  Fees  and  Charges 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  charges  listed  above,  a  student  may  incur 

these  additional  charges: 

Riding  fee — for  riding  lessons  at  the  University  Equestrian  Center, 

per  semester   $375 

Golf  Club  Membership — for  use  of  the  golf  course,  per  year 60 

A  student  may  pay  daily  greens  fee  of  $3.25  ($5.50  weekends)  instead  of 
buying  a  student  membership 

Automobile  registration,  per  year    35 

Part-time  Students,  per  semester  hour 385 

Audit  fee,  per  course 385 

Special  examination  fee ,  per  course 20 

Graduation  fee 60 

Transcripts,  per  copy 2 

Off-campus  programs  administrative  fee 250 

Fines  and  Penalties 

Failure  to  check  out 20 

Late  registration  15 

Late  payment  of  semester  bill 35 

Replacing  lost  ID  card  or  paycheck    5 

Returned  checks   5 

Late  or  lost  library  book    varies 

Traffic  violations varies 

Damage  to  property — When  a  student  is  assigned  to  a  dormitory,  it  is 
understood  that  the  assignment  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  protect 
University  property.  A  student  who  intentionally  or  carelessly  destroys 
dormitory  property  will  be  charged  for  damages  plus  a  minimum  fine  of  $25 
and  may  also  lose  priority  for  room  assignment  for  the  next  year.  Whenever 
the  Deans  of  Students  are  unable  to  determine  the  person(s)  responsible 
for  dormitory  damage  which  is  clearly  not  the  result  of  normal  use,  a 
minimum  of  $25  will  be  charged  to  each  resident  of  that  dormitory  plus  a 
prorata  share  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  Damage  and  other  charges  may  be 
assessed  upon  completion  of  room  inspection,  after  graduation  or  with 
drawal,  and  must  be  paid  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  grades. 
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Payment 

The  University  bills  students  each  semester  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
semester  tuition,  board  and  room  fees,  and  for  the  activity  and  post  office 
fees  upon  initial  enrollment  for  an  academic  year.  Payment  in  full,  less  the 
reservation  deposit  and  any  financial  aid,  is  due  August  18,  1989,  for  the 
Advent  Semester,  and  January  8,  1990,  for  the  Easter  Semester.  Because  of 
the  substantial  amounts  that  must  be  paid  in  August  and  January,  the 
University  offers  the  following  ways  to  assist  families  in  making  payments 
when  due: 

Significant  amounts  of  financial  aid  and  loans  are  available  to  students 

who  qualify,  and 

Deferred  payment  plans  are  offered  in  cooperation  with  commercial 

lending  organizations. 

Students  and  parents  are  strongly  advised  to  seek  further  information 
about  financial  aid  and  loan  plans  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  and  make 
such  arrangements  in  time  for  credit  from  aid  or  loan  to  be  posted  to  the 
student  bill.  Such  arrangements  usually  require  one  to  three  months  for 
completion. 

Any  balance  remaining  on  the  student  bill,  after  credit  for  financial  aid  or 
deferred  payment  plans,  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  due  date;  the  Universi- 
ty accepts  monthly  or  other  deferred  payment  only  by  means  of  the  plans 
mentioned  above. 

The  Student  Accounts  Office  mails  bills  to  students  well  in  advance  of  the 
payment  due  dates.  Bills  are  mailed  to  the  student's  home  address  unless 
another  billing  address  has  been  given  to  the  Student  Accounts  Office. 

A  students  bill  must  be  paid  by  the  due  date  to  avoid  a  $35  late  payment 
fee  and  the  possibility  of  incurring  finance  charges. 

Charge  Accounts 

A  Student  Identification/Charge  Card  is  issued  to  all  students  as  a  means 
of  identity  and  to  permit  the  charging  of  books  and  supplies  purchased  at 
various  University  facilities.  The  University  offers  this  charge  account 
system  for  the  convenience  and  educational  value  it  provides;  for  many 
students  it  reduces  the  need  to  carry  cash  and  provides  an  opportunity  to 
handle  credit  by  receiving  and  paying  a  monthly  statement. 

The  charge  card  is  honored  for  purchases  at  the  University  Book  and 
Supply  Store,  Bishop's  Common,  Union  Movie  Theatre,  Golf  Club  Snack 
Bar,  University  Press,  Sewanee  Inn,  and  University  Market.  However, 
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parents  may  restrict  charging  to  textbooks  if  they  choose  to  place  such  a 
limit.  A  student  may  pay  cash  instead  of  charging  purchases. 

Monthly  statements  are  sent  to  the  student's  local  address,  to  foster  a 
sense  of  financial  responsibility,  unless  a  specific  request  is  made  to  mail 
them  to  the  student's  home  address. 

A  student  must  pay  the  account  within  sixty  days  to  avoid  a  finance 
charge.  Satisfactory  handling  of  a  student's  account  is  necessary  in  order  to 
continue  the  charge  privilege,  obtain  a  transcript  of  grades,  or  register  for 
succeeding  semesters. 
The  Student  Identification/Charge  Card: 

1)  must  be  presented  for  cashing  checks  and  entering  the  dining  hall; 

2)  is  not  transferable;  its  loss  should  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
Audio  Visual  Department  in  duPont  Library  for  replacement; 

3)  must  be  re-validated  each  semester; 

4)  becomes  void  upon  termination  or  interruption  of  enrollment. 

Refunds 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  College  through  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Withdrawal  is  official 
only  upon  approval  by  the  Dean.  Refund  of  fees  is  made  only  for  reasons  of 
illness.  A  student  who  feels  an  exception  should  be  made  to  this  policy  must 
write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  who  will  consider  the  request  and  notify 
the  student  of  his  decision. 

Refunds  for  a  withdrawal  because  of  illness  are  figured  by  prorating  fees 
for  the  period  from  the  date  of  withdrawal  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  The 
amounts  to  be  prorated  are  one-half  of  the  semester's  total  tuition  and  room 
charges,  and  three-fourths  of  the  board  charge.  No  refund  is  made  for  the 
activity  fee  or  any  other  fees.  Refunds  are  credited  to  financial  aid  accounts, 
to  the  extent  of  any  financial  aid;  any  balance  is  credited  to  the  student's 
account. 

Payment  of  a  credit  balance  occasioned  by  a  refund  for  withdrawal  is 
made  during  the  month  following  withdrawal,  by  check  payable  to  the 
student  or  parents  at  the  home  address. 

Other  Financial  Matters 

Students  should  take  precautions  to  protect  personal  belongings  from 
theft  or  other  loss.  University  insurance  does  not  cover  personal  losses; 
however,  the  family  homeowner  insurance  may  provide  insurance  for  these 
losses. 

A  student  using  a  personal  automobile  for  a  class  field  trip  or  other 
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University  business  should  have  vehicle  liability  insurance,  as  University 
insurance  does  not  cover  the  vehicle,  owner,  driver,  or  passengers  if  an 
accident  occurs. 

A  student  who  participates  in  intercollegiate  athletics  is  asked  to  use  his 
or  her  family  insurance  to  pay  for  injury  which  occurs  during  practice,  play, 
or  travel.  In  such  instances  University  insurance  may  cover  a  portion  of 
medical  expenses  in  excess  of  family  coverage.  University  insurance  does 
not,  however,  cover  medical  expenses  for  injuries  incurred  in  intramural 
sports,  club  sports,  or  any  other  student  activity. 

Checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  Cashier's  office.  Families  may  wish  to 
consider  having  a  checking  account  for  the  student  at  a  bank  in  the  Sewanee 
area  or  at  a  bank  in  the  student's  home  town. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  available  for  a  student  who  is  unable 
by  reason  of  physical  handicap  to  go  to  the  Cashier's  office. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  committed  to  the  principle  that 
insofar  as  possible  no  student  whose  application  for  admission  is  accepted 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend  because  of  financial  reasons. 
However,  there  are  not  at  present  sufficient  financial  aid  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  eligible  students.  Aid  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
financial  need  and  academic  promise.  College  students  at  Sewanee  receive 
from  sources  outside  of  their  families  more  than  $3,500,000  each  year,  with 
approximately  60%  of  the  student  body  receiving  some  form  of  assistance. 

Eligibility  for  financial  aid  is  determined  by  an  impartial  analysis  of  the 
family's  financial  situation,  using  the  procedure  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  or  the  American  College  Testing  Program.  By  these  means  a 
measurement  is  made  of  the  ability  of  the  family  to  contribute  toward  a 
student's  education,  when  its  resources  are  compared  with  those  families  in 
similar  situations  as  to  income,  assets,  responsibilities,  and  liabilities. 

Sewanee  allocates  most  of  its  aid  funds  to  students  for  whom  aid  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  convenience  or  an  honor,  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum 
number  of  students  with  funds.  No  student  should  hesitate  to  apply  for 
admission  to  Sewanee  for  lack  of  personal  and  family  funds. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  aid,  a  student's  total  budget  is  considered, 
including  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  books  and  supplies,  personal 
expenses,  and  travel. 
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How  to  Apply  for  Financial  Aid 

1.  Complete  a  Sewanee  Application  for  Financial  Aid  and  return  it  to  the 
Financial  Aid  office  at  Sewanee.  These  applications  are  available  from 
the  Financial  Aid  office. 

2.  Complete  either  the  Financial  Aid  Form  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  (CSS)  or  the  Family  Financial  Statement  of  the  American  Col- 
lege Testing  (ACT)  Program.  Send  the  completed  form  to  the  national 
processor  whose  address  is  on  the  form,  with  a  photographic  copy  to 
Sewanee. 

The  priority  deadline  for  applying  for  Financial  Aid  is  March  1  for  all 
students,  current  and  prospective.  Applications,  together  with  a  pho- 
tographic copy  of  the  completed  CSS  or  ACT  form,  must  be  postmarked  by 
March  1  to  ensure  being  considered  for  aid  for  the  following  academic  year. 
Whenever  possible,  students  should  apply  for  scholarships  from  local 
sources  or  other  programs  to  augment  Sewanee's  aid.  All  applicants  are 
required  to  apply  for  state  grants  which  may  be  available  to  attend  a  private 
university  and  the  Pell  Grant  awarded  by  the  federal  government.  Failure 
to  apply  for  aid  from  outside  sources  may  result  in  the  loss  of  eligibility  for 
assistance  from  Sewanee.  Receipt  of  aid  from  any  source  or  of  any  type 
(including  loans)  must  be  reported  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  Sewanee. 

Renewal  of  Aid 

All  students  must  reapply  for  aid  each  year.  The  procedure  for  reapplying 
is  the  same  as  outlined  in  How  to  Apply  for  Financial  Aid.  The  priority 
deadline  for  applications  for  renewal  of  aid  is  March  1  of  the  academic  year 
prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  aid  is  required. 

Conditions  for  the  Renewal  and  Continuation  of  Aid 

1.  The  student  must  enroll  and  complete  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
during  each  semester  for  which  aid  is  received.  For  scholarships  this 
minimum  is  twelve  semester  hours.  For  all  other  financial  aid  programs 
this  minimum  is  six  semester  hours. 

2.  The  student  and  family  must  reapply  and  establish  need  for  each  aca- 
demic year. 

3.  The  student  must  make  satisfactory  academic  progress.  Satisfactory 
academic  progress  is  defined  as:  a)  maintenance  of  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.0  average  on  a  4.0  scale:  b)  achievement  of  a  passing 
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grade  for  80%  of  all  hours  attempted;  and  c)  completion  of  a  degree  in  not 
more  than  ten  semesters. 
4.  All  fees  and  charges  due  the  University  must  be  paid  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  unless  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasurer  have  been  made  in  advance. 

Financial  Aid  Awards 

Financial  aid  awards  are  made  to  first-time  applicants  during  April.  If 
they  request  a  special  needs  analysis  form  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office, 
students  who  apply  for  Early  Decision  will  be  given  a  notification  of 
tentative  eligibility  once  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  are  established  for 
the  coming  year. 

Financial  aid  awards  for  renewal  applicants  will  be  made  during  March 
and  April.  Renewal  applicants  who  fail  to  meet  the  March  1  deadline  will  be 
awarded  aid  only  after  awards  for  first-time  applicants  have  been  made. 

Most  financial  aid  awards  consist  of  a  combination  of  scholarship,  grant, 
loan,  and  work  assistance.  However,  students  with  exceptional  academic 
achievement  or  promise  may  receive  all  of  their  demonstrated  need  in  gift 
assistance,  while  students  with  low  academic  achievement  may  receive 
assistance  in  other  forms  of  aid.  The  University  participates  in  all  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  financial  aid  programs  for  which  its  students  are 
eligible.  These  programs  are  fully  described  in  the  brochure,  A  Guide  to 
Student  Financial  Aid  at  Sewanee,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  at  The  University  of  the  South.  In  addition,  the 
University  awards  scholarships  and  loans  from  University  appropriations 
and  annual  gifts,  and  participates  in  the  Tuition  Exchange  Program. 

Wilkins  Scholarship  Program 

Through  a  generous  bequest  made  by  Georgia  M.  Wilkins  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  in  1962,  the  Scholarships  Committee  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  appointed  outstanding  entering  students  as  Wilkins  Scholars. 
In  1988,  twenty-seven  entering  freshmen  were  selected  as  Wilkins  Schol- 
ars regardless  of  financial  need.  The  Scholars  who  demonstrate  financial 
need  will  receive  scholarship  awards  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  need.  A 
Scholar  without  financial  need  will  receive  a  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$5000  per  year  renewable  for  four  years. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  a  Wilkins  Scholarship  must 
complete  their  application  for  admission  AND  a  separate  Wilkins  Schol- 
arship application  (available  from  the  Office  of  Admissions)  by  January  15. 
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The  selection  process  also  includes  a  week-end  interview  on  campus  for 
those  named  as  finalists. 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  most  distinguished  finalists  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement  and  intellectual  promise;  leadership  as  shown  by 
enthusiastic  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  and  the  ability  to 
bring  out  good  qualities  in  others;  and  character,  including  moral  convic- 
tion, sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  spirit  of  unselfishness. 

Installment  Payment  Plan 

The  University  offers  an  Installment  Payment  Plan  whereby  parents  can 
pay  the  annual  cost  of  a  Sewanee  education  over  a  ten-month  period. 
Detailed  information  on  the  Installment  Payment  Plan  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Scholarships 

Much  of  the  scholarship  assistance  awarded  to  students  each  year  comes 
from  the  earnings  of  approximately  one  hundred  endowed  funds  and  many 
annual  gifts.  Despite  the  generosity  of  the  individuals  named  below,  each 
year  the  college  provides  additional  assistance  from  general  funds.  Those 
interested  in  strengthening  this  scholarship  program  are  invited  to  contact 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Endowed  Scholarships 


Scholarships  for  Designated  Recipients 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  candidates 
nominated  by  the  authorities  named  in  the  individual  grants.  In  order  to  retain 
these  scholarships,  the  recipients  must  meet  the  same  academic  requirements  as 
other  scholarship  holders.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  these  scholarships,  like  all 
others,  have  stipends  based  on  the  need  of  the  student  as  demonstrated  through  the 
Financial  Aid  Form  or  the  Family  Financial  Statement. 

If  those  designated  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  of  these  scholarships  have  not 
made  their  nominations  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  school,  the  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  for  the  year  by  nomination  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarships — Established  for  students  from  the  Diocese  of  Texas; 
nominated  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Houston. 

William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Dr.  Allen, 
formerly  a  chairman  of  the  Physics  Department  at  the  University,  to  assist  a  physics 
major  nominated  by  the  department. 
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Robert  H.  Anderson  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  John  C. 
Turner  for  students  from  Mr.  Anderson's  home  parish,  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  Rector. 

Robert  V.  Bodfish  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Bod- 
fish,  Class  of  1941,  with  nomination  by  the  Reverend  James  Savoy,  D.D.,  or  the 
Bishops  of  Tennessee. 

George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarships — Established  by  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Mr.  Brady,  preferably  for  a  postulant  or  candidate  for  Holy  Orders;  nominated  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 

Margaret  E.  Bridgers  Scholarships — Nominated  by  the  Rector  of  St.  James' 
Church,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Carolyn  Turner  Dabney  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  as  a  living  memo- 
rial by  her  parents,  brother,  and  husband;  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

John  R.  and  Bessie  G.  Dibrell  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Dibrell's 
bequest;  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas. 

Ezzell  Dobson  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents  following  his 
death  in  1947  while  a  senior  in  the  College;  nominated  by  the  Dobsons  or  their 
descendants. 

Louise  Nance  Duckworth  and  William  Capell  Duckworth  Memorial  Schol- 
arship— Established  by  William  C.  Duckworth,  Jr.  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1940,  in  memory  of  his  parents;  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior, 
nominated  by  the  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  committee,  to  encourage  the  study  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  order  to  understand 
how  the  present  misunderstanding  arose  and  how  it  may  be  ameliorated. 

Dr.  William  Egleston  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of 
1898;  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  or  the  Bishop  of  Upper  South 
Carolina. 


D.  A.  Elliott  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Elliott,  a 
former  trustee,  for  undergraduates  from  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi;  nominated  by 
the  Rector  and  Wardens  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Meridian. 

The  Herbert  Eustis  and  Orville  B.  Eustis  Memorial  Scholarship — Established 
by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  memory  of  alumni  of  the  classes  of 
1928  and  1935,  respectively,  with  nominations  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Delta  or 
by  the  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

George  William  Gillespie  Scholarships — Established  by  members  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1946  who  was 
killed  in  France  in  1944;  nominated  by  the  Rector. 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Romualdo  Gonzalez  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  a 
group  of  his  fellow  Bishops,  clergy,  family,  and  friends  in  perpetual  memory  of  this 
Spanish-born  Bishop  of  Cuba  (1961-1966)  to  aid  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  School  of  Theology  at  The  University  of  the 
South.  Nominations  are  invited  from  any  source  and  especially  from  the  Hispanic 
Scholarship  Trust  Fund  Committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  wife  as  a  living 
memorial  to  her  husband,  Class  of  1907,  and  awarded  to  a  worthy  senior  student  of 
scholastic  attainment  in  economics.  Designated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
head  of  the  Economics  Department. 

Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents  as  a 
living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1935,  who  died  as  a  lieutenant,  USNR,  in  the 
service  of  his  country  in  World  War  II.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Scholarships. 

Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents  as  a 
living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1938,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Texas  City  disaster 
of  April  16,  1947.  The  scholarship  is  awarded,  as  designated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  a  senior  of  academic  attainment  in  that 
field. 

Dora  Maunevich  Kayden  Scholarships — Established  by  Dr.  Eugene  M.  Kay- 
den,  Professor  of  Economics,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  May  be  used  for  under- 
graduate or  graduate  study  in  economics;  designated  by  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment. 

Robert  S.  Lancaster  Scholarship — Established  by  a  group  of  alumni  as  a  living 
memorial  in  honor  of  the  revered  professor  for  whom  it  is  named,  the  recipient  shall 
be  a  rising  junior  who  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  academic  excellence  and 
personal  leadership  embodied  by  Dr.  Lancaster.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by 
a  Selection  Committee  and  shall  carry  a  stipend  for  the  student's  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  father  by 
Charles  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made  to  an 
outstanding  man  in  the  Junior  Class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  his  qualities  of 
leadership  and  integrity. 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  mother  by 
Charles  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made  to  an 
outstanding  woman  in  the  Junior  Class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  her  qualities  of 
leadership  and  integrity. 

Mighell  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mabel  Mighell  Moffat  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father  and  great-nephew  Preference  is  given  to  students  from 
Christ  Church  Parish,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  from  Mobile  County,  or  to  a  student 
from  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Central  Gulf  Coast. 
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Joseph  R.  Murphy  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Mr.  Murphy's  wife  and 
friends  in  memory  of  J.  R.  Murphy  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Nominated  by  the  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  San  Antonio,  or  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West  Texas. 

Charles  Joseph  Orr,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  in  1984  by  many 
whose  lives  were  richly  touched  by  Charlie,  a  cum  laude  graduate  in  the  Class  of 
1979,  to  assist,  here  and  elsewhere,  serious  students  pursuing  his  goal  of  the 
"unveiling  of  life  through  literature".  Nominations  are  invited  from  anyone,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Orr  family  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

William  T.  Palfrey  Fund — Established  by  his  bequest  as  a  memorial  to  his 
parents;  nominated  by  Lodge  No.  57  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  or  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Franklin,  Louisiana. 

Merrill  Dale  Reich  Scholarships — Given  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta, 
friends,  classmates,  and  teammates,  in  memory  of  Lt.  Reich,  Class  of  1966,  killed  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  Sewanee  Club  from  nominations  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Benjamin  Strother  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  mother  with 
preference  given  to  students  from  Edgefield  County,  South  Carolina,  and  in  the 
Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina;  nominated  by  the  Bishop. 

Herbert  Tutwiler  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  wife  with  first 
consideration  to  students  from  his  home  parish,  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  and  then  to  candidates  from  Jefferson  County;  nominated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

Morgan  W.  Walker  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  Walker  for  students  from 
the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  nominated  by  the  Bishop. 

University  Scholarships  and  Loan  Funds 

Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  the  funds  listed  below  to 
students  recommended  by  the  faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships.  These  schol- 
arships are  awarded  to  students  of  adequate  ability  and  demonstrated  financial  need 
who  may  be  entering  or  are  already  enrolled  in  the  College.  Scholarships  with 
principals  of  less  than  $1,000  are  not  listed  here. 

Baker-Bransford  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Baker  Bransford. 

Grace  Mahl  Baker  Loan  Fund — Initiated  by  the  Class  of  1927  as  a  tribute  to  the 
wife  of  a  former  Dean  of  the  College.  The  fund  is  to  enable  students,  in  case  of 
financial  emergency,  to  remain  in  the  College. 

Abel  Seymour  and  Eliza  Scott  Baldwin  Scholarships — Established  for  students 
from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Baldwin. 
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William  O.  Baldwin  Scholarships — Established  by  Captain  Baldwin,  Class  of 
1916,  for  the  benefit  of  offspring  of  naval  personnel. 

Captain  William  O.  Baldwin  Memorial  Scholarship — This  scholarship  was  es- 
tablished by  Ewin  Baldwin  Yung  for  deserving  young  people  from  Montgomery 
County,  Alabama,  to  commemorate  the  life  and  good  works  of  William  O.  Baldwin, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Lawrence  W.  Bell  Scholarships — Given  by  Mrs.  Bell  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
for  students  interested  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Leslie  G.  Boxwell  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Boxwell. 

Jacob  F.  Bryan  HI  Scholarship— Established  in  1985  by  Jacob  F.  Bryan  IV, 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  Class  of  1965,  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Henry  T.  Bull  Loan  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Col.  Bull,  Class  of 
1901. 

Elizabeth  T.  Burgess  Scholarship — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Bur- 
gess. 

William  Carl  Cartinhour  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  a  grant  from  the 
Cartinhour  Foundation,  Inc. 

Elizabeth  Nickinson  Chitty  Scholarship — Given  by  a  former  director  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  and  Placement  (1970-1980),  her  family  and  friends,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  needy  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Gordon  M.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Grace  Dugan  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1927  and 
Director  of  Athletics  at  the  University  from  1930  until  his  death  in  1952.  Awarded  to 
students  in  recognition  of  excellence  in  academic  and  athletic  pursuits. 

Anne  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship — Established  by  Misses  Elvina,  Eliza, 
and  Virginia  Claybrooke  in  memory  of  their  sister. 

Columbus,  Georgia  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody. 

Mary  Lou  Flournoy  Crockett  Endowment  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  of 
Nathan  A.  Crockett  with  preference  to  students  from  Giles  County  and  Middle 
Tennessee.  This  fund  has  been  used  for  both  scholarships  and  loans. 

Clarita  F.  Crosby  Scholarships — Established  by  her  bequest  with  at  least  one- 
half  of  said  scholarships  being  awarded  to  women. 

Mary  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from 
Mrs.  Cross. 

Ellen  Davies-Rodgers  History  Scholarship — Given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Davies- 
Rodgers,  D.C.L.  '86,  distinguished  West  Tennessee  educator  and  historian.  The 
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scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  deserving  history  major  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year, 
applicable  to  the  senior  year. 

Hildreth  Varnum  Tucker  Dieter  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  her 
husband,  Kenneth  H.  Dieter,  in  response  to  her  wish  to  aid  promising  scholars. 

Lenora  Swift  Dismukes  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  John  H.  Swift. 

Hilda  Andrews  Dodge  Scholarships — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Dodge,  with  preference  to  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Byrd  Douglas  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Miss  Mary  Miller  for  Tennessee 
students. 

Bishop  Dudley  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Herman  Aldrich 
in  memory  of  her  son-in-law,  former  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Eva  A.  and  Alice  Quit- 
man Lovell. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  duPont. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont — Frank  A.  Juhan  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  duPont 
with  hope  that  recipients  would  later  pass  along  the  amount  they  received  to  other 
worthy  students. 

Fooshee  Scholarships  for  Freshmen — Established  in  memory  of  his  parents  and 
brother  by  Malcolm  Fooshee,  Class  of  1918,  to  assist  outstanding  incoming  fresh- 
men from  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  Kentucky  public  high  schools  and  New  York 
public  and  private  high  schools. 

Combs  Lawson  Fort,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  1983,  the  year 
of  his  graduation,  by  his  family  and  friends. 

James  M.  Fourmy,  Jr.  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of 
1946,  for  students  from  Hammond  High  School,  Hammond,  Louisiana,  and  gradu- 
ates of  Southeastern  Louisiana  University  for  study  at  the  School  of  Theology,  and 
graduates  of  The  University  of  the  South  for  graduate  study  in  Classical  Lan- 
guages. 

Franklin  County  Bank  Scholarships  (formerly  Bank  of  Sewanee  Scholarship) 

Established  for  an  outstanding  entering  freshman  from  Franklin,  Grundy,  or  Mar- 
ion counties. 

Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F.  Frayser  in 
memory  of  her  son,  Class  of  1909. 

James  Voorhees  Freeman  and  Leslie  Butts  Freeman  Memorial  Fund — Estab- 
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lished  in  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  by  their  sons,  with  preference  to 
premedical  students. 

O.A.  Gane  and  Vida  F.  Gane  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — Established  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Vida  F.  Gane  to  assist  deserving  students  from  Florida,  with  a 
preference  given  to  residents  of  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida. 

William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment — Established  by  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Goodwyn. 

The  Bishop  Harold  Gosnell  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  friends  as  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  Bishop  Gosnell's  long  and  dedicated  service  to  his 
church,  country,  and  community. 

The  Grant  Foundation  Scholarships — Established  in  recognition  of  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Grant,  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the  Grant  Foundation  of  New  York. 

Charlotte  Patten  Guerry  Scholarships — Established  by  Z.  Cartter  Patten  and 
Sarah  Key  Patten,  his  mother,  for  forestry  students  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
Guerry,  wife  of  the  ninth  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Hamer  Memorial  Scholarship — Endowed  in  1984  by  his  son  to 
assist  students  of  the  organ  and  liturgical  music  honoring  his  English-born  father 
who  was  organist  and  choir  master  at  Trinity  Cathedral  in  Pittsburgh  for  50  years 
and  Canon  Precentor  for  23  years. 

Alfred  Hardman  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  James  B.  Godwin 
in  memory  of  the  Very  Reverend  Alfred  Hardman,  Class  of  1946. 

James  Edward  Harton  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  Harton  Vinton 
in  memory  of  her  brother,  Class  of  1921. 

James  Hill  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Hill.  This  is  the 
earliest  scholarship  endowment  in  the  College. 

Telfair  Hodgson  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Medora  C.  Hodgson  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  an  alumnus  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Franklin  Eugene  Hogwood  Memorial  Scholarship — In  Mr.  Hogwood  s  effects 
was  a  letter  directing  that  $3,500  be  sent  to  Sewanee  ".  .  .  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  moral,  cultural,  mental,  and  physical  contribu- 
tion made  by  this  institution  .  .  .  toward  the  development  of  our  son,  Stephen 
Franklin  Hogwood,  Class  of  1974."  Mrs.  Hogwood  wrote  "Please  use  it  toward 
helping  some  other  worthy  student  .  .  .  have  the  great  opportunity  to  attend  this 
Very  special  place  of  learning.'  "  Additional  family  gifts  have  increased  the  endow- 
ment. 

Marshall  Hotchkiss  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Venie  Shute 
Hotchkiss  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
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Elmer  L.  and  Catherine  N.  Ingram  Scholarship  Fund — Established  through  a 
bequest  from  the  Ingrams. 

Charles  H.  and  Albert  Brevard  Jetton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — Estab- 
lished by  a  bequest  from  Rebekah  J.  Jetton. 

Elise  Moore  Johnstone-Henry  Fraser  Johnstone  Scholarship  Fund — Estab- 
lished for  deserving  College  students  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Johnstone  DeWald  and 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Johnstone  to  honor  Elise  Moore  Johnstone,  dedicated  supporter 
of  the  University,  and  her  son,  Henry  Fraser  Johnstone,  who  graduated  with 
distinction  from  the  College  in  1923. 

Thomas  Sublette  Jordan  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Jordan,  Class  of 
1941,  for  students  from  West  Virginia. 

Charles  James  Juhan  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Alfred  I. 
duPont  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Juhan,  Class  of  1945,  who  died  in  Normandy  in 
World  War  II. 

Jupiter  Island  Garden  Club  Scholarship — Givn  by  The  Jupiter  Island  Garden 
Club  of  Hobe  Sound,  Florida,  to  benefit  students  of  forestry,  ecology,  or  botany. 

George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Kausler  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Class  of  1881,  with  preference  to  a  New  Orleans  or  Louisiana 
resident. 

The  Frank  H.  and  Mabyn  G.  Kean,  and  Frank  H.  Kean,  Jr.  Memorial  Schol- 
arship Fund — Established  by  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  Jr.,  Class  of  1936,  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Edward  Duer  Reeves,  in  memory  of  their  parents.  This  fund  was  later  added 
to  regularly  by  Mrs.  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Estes  Kefauver-William  L.  Clayton  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Hon. 
William  L.  Clayton,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  with  preference  to  students  in 
political  science. 

Estes  Kefauver-Edmund  Orgill  Scholarships — Established  by  the  family  of  Mr. 
Orgill,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  with  preference  to  students  in  political 
science. 

William  and  Elizabeth  Kershner  College  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  a 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Kershner. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  F.  Ketcham  Scholarships — Established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Ketcham  for  academically  outstanding  graduates  of  Sewanee-area  high  schools. 

Minnie  Ketchum  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Convocation  of 
Scran  ton  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Kimbrough  Family  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund — Established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arch  Kimbrough. 
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Sara  Taylor  Kitchens  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Kitchens,  with  preference  to  a  student  from  South  Carolina  coming  from  a  family 
with  three  or  more  children  either  attending  or  yet  to  attend  college. 

Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Lea  in  memory 
of  his  son,  Class  of  1900. 

James  Coates  Lear  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Lear,  Class  of  1936. 

Edward  H.  Little  Fund — Established  by  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Little. 

Hinton  Fort  Longino  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  Longino,  trustee,  re- 
gent and  honorary  alumnus,  with  the  hope  that  recipients  would  later  contribute  an 
equal  amount  for  the  benefit  of  other  students. 

Antonia  Quitman  Lovell  Scholarships — Established  through  a  bequest  from 
Rosalie  Duncan  Lovell  in  honor  of  her  mother. 

Shirley  Inman  Majors  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  family,  friends, 
and  former  athletes  in  memory  of  the  Head  Football  Coach  at  the  University  from 
1957  through  1977.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  small,  rural  high  schools 
who  show  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

Charles  S.  Martin  Scholarship  Fund — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Marion  H.  Hol- 
lowell  in  memory  of  her  father,  an  alumnus  and  trustee. 

John  Maxwell  Stowell  McDonald  Scholarships — Established  by  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Louise  S.  McDonald  for  students  of  academic  promise. 

Rewella  McGee  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Rewella  McGee  in  memory 
of  James  W.  and  Josephine  Wheeler  McGee,  Oliver  McGee,  and  Rewella  McGee 
for  students  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  Mitchell  Scholarships — Established  as  a  memorial  to  their  parents  by  the 
sons  of  George  J.  and  Annie  G.  Mitchell. 

Montana-Sewanee  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Tragitt,  D.D., 
Class  of  1916,  for  students  from  Montana. 

Morris  and  Charles  Moorman  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Moorman  in  memory  of  her  twin  sons,  Morris  and  Charles,  who  died  in  World  War 
II. 

Katharine  L.  Mornings  tar  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  John  M.  and 
Leslie  H.  Morningstar,  with  preference  to  students  from  the  Western  Mountain 
states. 

Mary  Rawlinson  Myers  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Myers  for  students 
wishing  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
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A.  Langston  Nelson  Scholarships — Established  by  Virginia  P.  Nelson  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  Class  of  1923,  to  aid  students  in  pre-medical  studies. 

Harold  Scott  Newton  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Newton, 
Class  of  1968. 

Northern  Students  Scholarships — Established  by  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity  for  stu- 
dents from  the  north. 

James  Cedric  Oates  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  family  and  friends 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Oates,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands,  Business 
Manager,  and  Manager  of  Gailor  Dining  Hall. 

Thomas  O'Conner  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Fannie 
Renshaw  O'Conner  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of 
academic  attainment  to  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

George  V.  Peak  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  sister,  Florence  C. 
Peak,  and  cousin,  Ruth  May  Rydell. 

Dr.  Lance  C.  Price  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Price,  Class  of  1930,  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  IH  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  family 
and  friends  the  year  following  his  graduation  to  honor  this  scholar/athlete. 

Curtis  Blakeman  Quarles  and  Ella  Blaffer  Quarles  Memorial  Scholarship — 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  Curtis  Blaffer  Quarles,  Class  of  1926,  in  memory  of 
his  parents. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Page  Ramage 
in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Edward  Randolph  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Julia  Balbach 
Randolph  in  memory  of  an  alumnus,  Class  of  1889. 

Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Scholarships — Established  through  a  gift  of  Read- 
ers Digest. 

Ellen  May  Roberts  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  his  mother  by 
William  E.  Roberts,  Class  of  1954,  with  preference  to  students  from  the  Diocese  of 
West  Texas. 

Brian  Wayne  Rushton  Scholarship — Established  by  his  family  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Rushton,  Class  of  1963,  for  forestry  students. 

Ernst  Rust,  Jr.  Scholarship — Established  by  Antoinette  and  Ernst  Rust  in 
memory  of  their  son,  Class  of  1946,  for  upperclassmen. 

John  Adams  Sallee  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Sallee. 
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St.  Christopher  s  Parish,  Pensacola,  Florida,  Scholarship  Fund — Established  to 
honor  the  Rev.  Lavan  Davis  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  with 
preference  to  students  from  the  parish,  Pensacola,  or  the  Central  Gulf  Coast. 

Bettye  Hunt  Selden  Scholarships — Established  by  G.  Selden  Henry,  Class  of 
1950,  in  memory  of  his  grandmother. 

Margaret  Walker  Weber  and  Eva  Dora  Weber  Simms  Scholarships — Estab- 
lished through  a  bequest  of  Margaret  Weber  Simms  for  pre-medical  students. 

Adair  Skipwith  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  his  sister,  Miss  Kate  Skipwith,  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  first  nine  students  who  entered  the  University  at  its  opening 
in  1868. 

J.  Bayard  Snowden  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Snowden, 
Class  of  1903,  former  trustee  and  regent  and  endower  in  1923  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  for  forestry  students  from  Shelby  County,  Tennessee. 

Thomas  Bates  Stovall  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  friends  of  Mr. 
Stovall,  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  a  student  who  best  exemplifies  the  attitudes  and 
quality  of  character  for  which  he  was  noted  while  a  student  at  Sewanee. 

John  Potter  Torian  Student  Loan  Fund — Established  to  honor  the  memory  of  an 
alumnus  in  the  Class  of  1933. 

Vernon  Southall  Tupper  Scholarships — Established  as  a  tribute  to  an  alumnus  of 
the  Class  of  1902,  former  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  University  of  the  South  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  two  anonymous 
donors  to  be  used  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Lon  S.  Varnell  Scholarships — Established  by  former  basketball  players  in 
honor  of  their  friend,  Head  Basketball  Coach  at  the  University  from  1948  to  1970. 
Awarded  to  competent  students  active  in  athletics. 

Thomas  Richard  Waring  and  Anita  Rose  Waring  Memorial  Scholarships — 

Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  B.  Stewart  in  memory  of  Mr.  Waring,  Class  of 
1925,  head  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department,  Sewanee  Academy,  and  Mrs. 
Waring,  matron  of  Tuckaway.  Preference  to  a  Spanish-speaking  student. 

Carolyn  and  Charles  Wentz  Scholarships — Established  in  1977  by  their  family. 

Georgia  M.  Wilkins  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  for  Miss  Wilkins. 
The  recipients  must  demonstrate  high  character,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  lead- 
ership, and  academic  distinction.  The  status  of  Wilkins  Scholar  is  awarded  to 
entering  freshmen. 

Lawrence  Moore  Williams  Scholarships — Established  by  the  wife,  son,  and 
daughter  of  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University,  Class  of  1901. 
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Woods  Leadership  Awards — Established  by  Granville  Cecil  and  James  Albert 
Woods,  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  students,  without  respect  to  need,  who 
make  the  most  significant  contributions  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  University. 

Eben  A.  and  Melinda  H.  Wortham  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Wortham,  wife  of  Eben  A.  Wortham,  Class  of  1918. 

Georgia  Roberts  Wrenn  Scholarships — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Beverly  B. 
Wrenn,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1891,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  to  assist  students 
from  the  state  of  Georgia. 


Annual  Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarships 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  endowed  scholarship  funds,  other  scholarships 
are  awarded  from  the  principal  of  annual  cash  gifts  designated  for  scholarship 
purposes  with  amounts  and  sources  varying  from  year  to  year.  Such  scholarships, 
except  for  the  Huguenot  and  Kemper,  are  generally  awarded  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  scholarships. 

ECW  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels — Given  annually  by  the  Episcopal  Church- 
women  of  this  parish,  with  preference  given  to  an  Episcopal  student  from  the 
Diocese  of  Southwest  Florida. 

Marie  L.  Rose  Huguenot  Scholarships — Awarded  annually  by  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  America  to  a  student  descended  from  a  Huguenot  who  settled  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States  before  November  28,  1787. 

James  S.  Kemper  Scholarships — Four  four-year  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the 
James  S.  Kemper  Foundation  on  the  basis  of  academic  excellence,  financial  need, 
and  compatibility  with  the  needs  of  the  insurance  industry. 

Cecil  Sims,  Jr.,  Scholarships — Given  by  his  parents  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Class  of  1945. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Scholarships — The  Sullivan  Foundation  of  New  York 
City  makes  an  annual  donation  for  scholarships  and  for  the  Sullivan  Medallion 
Award  for  character. 

Lettie  Pate  Whitehead  Scholarships — Awarded  annually  by  the  Lettie  Pate 
Whitehead  Foundation,  Inc.  to  poor  and  deserving  Christian  girls  from  selected 
Southeastern  states. 

Medals  and  Prizes 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually,  subject  to  the  conditions 
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noted  under  the  respective  subjects: 

The  Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize  for  chemistry  is  awarded  to  the  student  who 
makes  the  greatest  improvement  in  General  Chemistry. 

The  Class  of  1935 — Dr.  I.  Croom  Beatty  Prize  for  Chemistry  is  awarded  to  the 
student  who  makes  the  greatest  improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  for  philosophical  and  Biblical  Greek,  founded 
by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

The  Arthur  B.  Dugan  Memorial  Prize  for  political  science  is  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  junior  in  political  science  in  memory  of  the  late  chairman  of  the 
department. 

The  Philip  Evans  Award  for  economics  is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  economics 
graduate. 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award  for  natural  resources  is  awarded  to  a  senior  major  in  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  who  has  demonstrated  in  some  way  outstand- 
ing interest  and  leadership  in  the  study  of  the  natural  environment. 

The  Freshman  Prize  for  the  student  completing  the  freshman  year  with  the 
highest  academic  average. 

The  Guerry  Award  for  English  was  founded  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Alex- 
ander Guerry  of  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

The  Charles  Hammond  Memorial  Cup  for  scholarship,  leadership,  and  athletics 
was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond  Fulton  and  R.  Prentice  Fulton,  Jr.,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Hammond,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1920. 

Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  father  by 
Charles  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made  to  an 
outstanding  man  in  the  Junior  Class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  his  qualities  of 
leadership  and  integrity. 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  mother  by 
Charles  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made  to  an 
outstanding  woman  in  the  Junior  Class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  her  qualities  of 
leadership  and  integrity. 

The  Mechling  Award  is  awarded  by  Eugene  Burlingame  Mechling,  Jr.,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  accomplishments  of  his  daughter,  Gene  Mechling,  Class  of  1975.  The 
recipient  shall  be  the  Junior  woman  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  who  most 
exemplifies  the  ideals  and  qualities  of  leadership,  personal  integrity  and  veracity, 
outstanding  moral  character,  friendly,  democratic  attitude,  and  high  scholastic  and 
athletic  achievement. 
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The  John  McCrady  Prize  in  Fine  Arts,  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
McCrady  in  memory  of  Dr.  McCrady  s  brother,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  fine  arts 
major. 

The  A.  T.  Pickering  Prize  for  excellence  in  Spanish,  in  recognition  of  the  work  of 
Professor  Emeritus  Pickering,  former  Chairman  of  the  Spanish  Department,  is 
awarded  to  a  senior  who  exhibits  merit  above  and  beyond  departmental  honors. 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  social  science,  founded  by  the  late  E.G.  Rich- 
mond of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best  record  for 
two  year's  work  in  political,  sociological,  and  economics  study. 

The  Ruggles- Wright  Prize  for  French  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Ruggles  Wright  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Judy  Running  Memorial  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  music 
student. 

The  South  Carolina  Medal  for  Latin  was  founded  by  Walter  Guerry  Green  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  character  was  founded  by  The  New 
York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 


Courses  of  Study 


AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Professor  M.  Goodstein  (Economics) 

Professor  Keele  (Political  Science) 

Professor  A.  Goodstein  (History) 

Professor  Garland  (Philosophy) 

Professor  Carlson  (English),  Chairman 

Professor  Clarkson  (English) 


The  American  Studies  major  allows  students  to  develop  their  under- 
standing of  American  society  and  culture  systematically  and  in  depth. 
Students  select  from  those  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  social  sciences 
which  pertain  to  American  civilization  and  combine  them  into  an  inte- 
grated course  of  study.  Programs  are  usually  selected  from  the  fields  of 
history,  literature,  political  science,  economics,  and  philosophy;  however, 
related  courses  may  be  drawn  from  other  appropriate  fields  of  study,  such  as 
anthropology,  art,  religion,  and  theatre  arts.  A  project  of  independent 
study  in  the  senior  year  must  combine  at  least  two  disciplines.  The  com- 
prehensive examination  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year  covers 
the  particular  program  of  electives  which  the  student  has  chosen.  Students 
who  demonstrate  excellence  in  the  comprehensive  examination  and  the 
senior  research  project  will  receive  departmental  honors. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  major  the  student  must  have  a  better  than 
satisfactory  academic  record  and  must  demonstrate  that  his  or  her  objec- 
tives cannot  be  met  by  a  regular  departmental  major. 

The  emphasis  of  the  program  may  vary  from  student  to  student.  The 
example  that  follows  is  the  plan  of  study  offered  by  a  recent  major: 


History  201,202.  History  of  the  United  States 

History  361,362.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

Political  Science  305,306.  American  Constitutional  Development 

English  309,310.  Studies  in  American  Literature 

English  317,318.  Modern  American  Fiction 
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Economics  325.  Southern  Economic  Development 

Philosophy  311.  American  Philosophy 

American  Studies  444.  Independent  Study 

444.     Independent  Study. 

For  all  senior  majors.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  Gibson 

Anthropology  104  and  106  fulfill  part  of  the  Social  Sciences  degree 
requirement.  Upper-level  courses  will  also  fulfill  the  degree  requirement  if 
104  or  106  has  been  taken  first. 

A  student  majoring  in  anthropology  is  required  to  take  104, 106,  390,  401, 
and  402,  and  five  electives  for  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in 
anthropology.  A  major  must  also  acquire  an  areal  or  a  topical  specialty  by 
either  (1)  spending  a  semester  abroad  to  acquire  experience  in  another 
culture,  or  (2)  taking  two  upper-level  courses  outside  of  anthropology, 
either  (a)  in  a  single  discipline  (e.g.  history,  religion,  economics,  political 
science,  art,  theatre,  music,  psychology)  or  (b)  related  to  a  single  area  of  the 
world  (Asia,  Oceania,  Africa,  Europe,  or  Latin  America).  The  department 
must  approve  each  student's  choices  for  his  or  her  specialty.  In  402  each 
student  will  write  and  present  a  paper  integrating  his  or  her  areal  or  topical 
specialty  with  anthropology. 

Comprehensives  will  be  given  in  three  parts  during  the  student's  last 
semester.  The  first  part  will  be  an  oral  defense  of  the  ethical,  meth- 
odological, and  theoretical  integrity  of  the  research  done  in  401.  The 
second  part  will  be  a  written  exam  on  anthropology.  The  third  part  will  test 
the  student's  understanding  of  how  his  or  her  topical  or  areal  specialization 
fits  within  anthropology.  The  first  two  parts  will  be  given  early  in  the 
semester  and  the  third  part  near  the  end.  Students  with  a  B  or  better 
average  in  anthropology  and  a  B  or  better  in  390  can  elect  to  write  an  honors 
paper  for  402.  Students  who  take  390  and  402  concurrently  must  receive 
departmental  approval  to  write  an  honors  paper. 

104.     Introductory  Cultural  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  concepts  of  cultural  anthropology.  The 
course  will  emphasize  how  action,  thought,  and  belief  form  coherent  cultural 
patterns.  The  intensive  study  of  a  few  cultures  will  be  set  within  the  larger  perspec- 
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tive  of  sociocultural  evolution  and  the  anthropological  subfields  of  political,  psycho- 
logical, and  economic  anthropology,  kinship,  religion,  and  linguistics.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

106.     Introductory  Anthropology  (Physical  Anthropology/ Archaeology) 

An  introduction  to  the  processes  of  human  and  cultural  evolution.  Physical 
anthropology  will  focus  on  hominid  evolution,  genetic  processes,  primatology,  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  modern  human  populations.  Archaeology  will  trace 
cultural  evolution  from  foraging  societies  to  the  great  civilizations  of  ancient  times. 
Both  course  segments  will  include  a  review  of  pertinent  methods  and  theories. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson 

201.     Global  Problems:  Anthropology  and  Contemporary  Issues 

This  course  examines  such  global  issues  as  overpopulation,  poverty,  hunger, 
violence,  dwindling  resources,  pollution,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation.  It 
will  combine  a  broad,  interdisciplinary  approach  with  the  examination  of  specific 
anthropological  case  studies  to  determine  the  effects  of  such  international  develop- 
ments at  the  local  level.  Using  culture  as  a  unifying  concept,  the  course  will  address 
economic,  political,  ecological,  and  ideological  implications.  It  will  evaluate,  as 
well,  current  theoretical  positions  concerning  a  number  of  these  issues.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Gibson 

203.  Male  and  Female:  The  Anthropology  of  Gender 

A  study  of  the  varied  ways  cultures  define  gender.  Using  an  evolutionary  perspec- 
tive, the  course  will  evaluate  changing  modes  of  subsistence,  the  division  of  labor, 
and  power  structures  as  they  pertain  to  cultural  concepts  of  gender  as  a  symbolic 
construct.  It  will  use  anthropological  case  studies,  as  well,  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  complex  and  interrelated  aspects  of  gender  as  it  actually  affects  individual 
human  beings.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

204.  Anthropology  of  Education 

A  sociological  study  of  education  in  its  cultural  context,  emphasizing  the  Amer- 
ican school  and  classroom  as  social  systems.  Students  will  read  ethnographies  of 
education,  evaluate  theories,  and  then  conduct  their  own  participant-observation 
field  studies  in  local  schools,  recording  their  research  on  a  Macintosh-compatible 
disk.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

206.     Medical  Anthropology 

An  anthropological  investigation  into  medical  topics  which  have  a  cultural  compo- 
nent, such  as  gerontology,  substance  abuse,  nutrition,  and  folk  medicine.  The 
course  will  also  examine  the  ways  in  which  various  cultural  backgrounds  may 
impede  or  enhance  the  medical  process.  Topics  such  as  disease  and  therapy  will  also 
be  examined  in  cross-cultural  perspective.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

301.     American  Culture 

An  anthropological  study  of  the  United  States.  The  course  will  use  community 
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studies  and  topical  essays  to  explore  regional  differences  and  national  continuities. 
Symbols  of  self,  home,  community,  and  nation  will  be  used  to  interpret  technology, 
the  economy,  leisure,  popular  culture,  and  social  class.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
O'Connor. 

302.  Cultures  of  Appalachia  and  the  South 

An  anthropological  study  of  the  Southern  United  States  emphasizing  cultural 
continuity  in  both  the  mountains  and  lowlands.  The  course  will  use  community 
studies  and  literature  to  explore  how  indigenous  interpretations  fit  within  and  react 
against  national  patterns,  and  how  locality,  race,  status,  and  gender  act  as  social 
principles.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

303.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Europe 

An  anthropological  examination  of  various  cultural  groups  which  populate  Eu- 
rope today.  After  a  brief  survey  of  European  geography,  prehistory  and  history,  the 
course  will  focus  on  modern  Europe.  It  will  evaluate  a  number  of  approaches  such  as 
community  studies,  culture  areas,  national  character  studies,  and  problem  orienta- 
tion which  are  popular  in  European  anthropology.  Items  of  special  interest  include 
urban  Europe,  the  European  family,  and  women  in  Europe.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Gibson. 


330.     The  Anthropological  Study  of  Religion 

The  study  of  religion  in  its  cultural  and  historical  context  considering  myth, 
ritual,  religious  movements,  symbolic  classification,  and  the  relationship  of  religion 
and  society  in  both  primitive  and  complex  societies.  The  course  will  explore 
Durkheimian,  Weberian,  structuralist,  and  interpretive  perspectives.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

341.     The  Culture  and  History  of  Southeast  Asia 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  polities  of  Southeast  Asia  from  prehistory  to  the 
present,  stressing  the  cultural  and  historical  continuities  that  unite  this  ethnically 
diverse  region.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  urban  rule,  peasants,  popular 
religion,  and  indigenous  notions  of  power,  gender,  space,  and  time.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  O'Connor. 

350.     Urban  Anthropology 

A  study  of  cities  and  urban  life  styles  that  have  evolved  in  differing  parts  of  the 
world.  The  course  will  explore  the  cultural  meaning  and  historical  significance  of 
urbanism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

370.     Political  and  Legal  Anthropology 

An  anthropological  examination  of  politics  and  law.  The  course  will  survey  briefly 
the  historical  development  of  political  theory  and  then  deal  with  existing  and  former 
political  systems,  using  an  evolutionary  perspective.  Topics  of  special  interest 
include  local-level  politics,  the  political  behavior  of  individuals,  and  symbolic 
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systems.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a  brief  evaluation  of  formal  and  informal 
legal  systems.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

390.     Social  Theory 

A  seminar  on  social  theory  from  the  major  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  social 
theorists  such  as  Marx,  Tocqueville,  Durkheim,  Tylor,  Frazer,  and  Weber,  through 
the  emergence  of  modern  anthropology  in  the  works  of  Malinowski  and  Boas,  to 
contemporary  anthropology.  The  latter  half  of  the  course  will  consider  culture 
history,  role  theory,  cross-cultural  studies,  structuralism,  and  cognitive,  Marxist, 
and  interpretive  anthropology.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  (Required  of  majors).  O'Con- 
nor. 

401.  Anthropological  Field  Methods 

A  course  designed  to  train  upper  division  anthropology  students  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  field  research.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  focus  on  specific  field 
methods  used  by  anthropologists,  enthnomethodology,  network  analysis,  and  sta- 
tistical analysis.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  comprise  a  supervised  field  study 
where  such  methods  can  be  tested.  The  last  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  data 
analysis  and  presentation.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

402.  Senior  Seminar 

A  seminar  on  the  field  of  anthropology.  The  course  will  explore  current  issues  and 
survey  world  ethnographic  regions  as  well  as  the  fields  topical  specializations  such 
as  politics  and  law,  religion,  economics,  and  urban  anthropology.  Students  will  read 
and  discuss  major  ethnographies.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  (Required  of  senior  ma- 
jors.) 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Foreman 

Professor  Ramseur 

Associate  Professor  H.  Croom 

Associate  Professor  L.  Jones,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  Toll 

Assistant  Professor  Gillespie 

The  Department  of  Biology  requires  for  a  major  thirty-three  semester 
hours  which  must  include  a  minimum  of  two  semester  hours  of  seminar. 
Additional  requirements  are  one  year  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  physics,  and 
one  year  of  mathematics,  one  semester  of  which  must  be  calculus.  Students 
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considering  professional  careers  in  biology  or  medicine  should  he  aware 
that  most  graduate  and  medical  schools- specify  organic  chemistry  among 
their  entrance  requirements.  The  department  recommends  that  such  stu- 
dents prepare  themselves  in  statistical  analysis  and  computer  science. 

For  a  first-year  student  who  plans  to  major  in  biology,  the  following 
courses  are  recommended:  Chemistry  101,  102;  Mathematics  101;  German, 
French,  or  Russian;  English  101,  and  a  course  in  the  social  sciences. 

Specific  courses  required  for  the  biology  major  are:  Biology  101,  102,  103, 
301,  and  one  course  chosen  from  the  following:  202,  205,  206,  207. 

The  Department  will  consider  petitions  from  students,  whose  career 
plans  may  justify  doing  so,  to  count  toward  the  biology  major  not  more  than 
eight  hours  of  credit  for  courses  in  related  sciences  here  or  elsewhere. 

Students  who  plan  to  count  as  part  of  the  biology  major  courses  taken 
elsewhere  must  seek  prior  approval  of  the  course,  time,  and  place  from  the 
Biology  Department. 

Students  may  not  register  for  more  than  one  course  above  the  100  level  in 
any  one  semester  until  they  complete  101,  102,  and  103  and  may  count 
toward  the  major  no  more  than  three  100-level  courses. 

100.  Biology  and  Human  Affairs 

A  study  of  the  biological  nature  of  people  and  their  role  in  the  biosphere.  A  course 
for  general  students.  This  course  may  count  toward,  fulfillment  of  the  laboratory 
science  requirement  of  the  College,  but  it  is  acceptable  as  credit  toward  the  biology 
major  only  by  petition  to  the  biology  faculty.  Formerly  107.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

101.  Cellular  and  Molecular  Biology 

An  introduction  to  the  molecular  and  cellular  basis  of  life,  bioenergetics,  genet- 
ics, regulation  of  development,  and  selected  topics  which  illustrate  how  biologists 
attempt  to  elucidate  scientific  phenomena.  Formerly  161.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory,  three  hours.*) 
Croom,  Jones. 

102.  General  Zoology 

An  introductory  study  of  the  behavior,  taxonomy,  physiology,  development,  and 
evolution  of  selected  animal  phyla.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Foreman,  Toll. 

103.  General  Botany 

A  study  of  flowering  plant  structures  and  functions,  and  a  phylogenetic  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Ramseur,  Jones. 
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105.     Biology  and  People 

A  study  of  the  biological  nature  of  people  and  their  role  in  the  biosphere.  It 
includes  such  topics  as:  anatomy  and  physiology  and  the  genetic,  nutritional, 
infectious,  and  environmental  aspects  of  diseases.  This  course  may  not  satisfy  the 
science  requirement  of  the  College  nor  any  part  of  the  biology  major.  It  is  required 
of  students  seeking  teacher  certification.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 


111.  Principles  of  Oceanography 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  survey  of  the  four  basic  marine  sciences: 
biological,  chemical,  geological,  and  physical  oceanography.  Historical  perspec- 
tives, recent  discoveries,  and  future  directions  will  be  covered  as  will  public  policy 
and  global  ocean  management.  The  course  may  also  include  a  three  to  five  day  field 
trip  to  a  coastal  marine  laboratory.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Toll. 

112.  Field  Zoology  and  Natural  History 

An  ecological  approach  to  the  study  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
spiders,  and  insects,  including  identification  and  study  methods  in  the  field  and 
laboratory.  This  course  may  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  laboratory  science 
requirements  of  the  College,  but  it  is  acceptable  as  credit  toward  the  biology  major 
only  by  petition  to  the  biology  faculty.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Gillespie. 

140.     Readings  in  Island  Ecology 

Supervised  readings  in  geology,  coastal  marine  biology,  botany,  and  animal 
behavior.  Taken  in  preparation  for  the  interdisciplinary  summer  program  in  island 
ecology.  Prerequisite:  an  appropriate  course  from  each  of  two  departments  among 
Biology,  Forestry  and  Geology,  and  Psychology,  or  equivalent.  Normally  not  open 
to  freshmen.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  and  Keith-Lucas. 

202.  Invertebrate  Zoology 

A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  with  an  emphasis  on  functional  morphology, 
embryology,  ecology,  and  phylogenetic  relationships.  The  laboratory  will  require 
experimental  and  field  observation,  a  semester  project,  and  a  field  trip  to  a  marine 
laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Biology  101  and  102.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory,  three  hours.*)  Toll. 

203.  Vertebrate  Form  and  Function 

A  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  morphology,  taxonomy,  functional  adaptations, 
and  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Biology  102.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Foreman. 

205.     Systematic  Botany 

A  study  of  ferns  and  seed  plants,  including  the  collection  and  identification  of 
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representative  families.  Prerequisite:  Biology  103.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laborato- 
ry, three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Ramseur. 

206.  Plant  Ecology 

A  study  of  plants  and  their  interaction  with  the  environment,  with  an  emphasis  on 
energy  flow  and  plant  succession.  The  deciduous  forest  is  compared  with  the 
northern  coniferous  forest.  Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102,  or  103.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Ramseur. 

207.  Biology  of  Lower  Plants 

A  survey  of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  ecology,  physiology,  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  fungi,  algae,  bryophytes,  and  certain  early  vascular  plant  forms.  Prere- 
quisites: Biology  101  or  103.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours.)  Jones. 

213.     Evolution 

A  study  of  organic  evolution,  including  the  history  of  the  theories  of  evolution, 
evidences  of  evolution,  and  theories  of  the  mechanisms  involved.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  101.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Foreman. 

240.     Island  Ecology 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  oceanography, 
marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island  ecosystem. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology  240  and  Psychology  240.  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer.  (Credit,  two  hours.) 
Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  and  Keith-Lucas. 

250.     Great  Ideas  in  Science 

An  historical  and  philosophical  approach  to  selected  scientific  ideas  that  have  had 
a  profound  impact  upon  the  development  of  western  civilization.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  evidence  supporting  the  ideas  and  controversies  that  arose  during 
their  introduction  into  our  general  store  of  knowledge.  Class  discussion  will  be 
encouraged.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  any  science  or  mathematics  course.  This 
course  may  be  counted  toward  the  biology  major  when  it  is  appropriate  for  a 
student's  career  goal.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Foreman. 

301.     Genetics 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  including  molecular  aspects  and 
evolutionary  implications  of  these  concepts.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Jones. 

305.     Plant  Physiology 

The  principal  functions  of  higher  plants,  including  photosynthesis,  gas  exchange, 
water  and  solute  relations  and  transport,  mineral  nutrition,  plant  hormone  action, 
and  environmental  responses.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college  chemistry  or  per- 
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mission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Jones. 

307,308.     Biology  Seminar 

A  weekly  meeting  with  a  biology  staff'  member.  Current  literature  or  assigned 
topics  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Required  of  biology  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour 
each  semester.)  Staff. 

320.  Vertebrate  Physiology 

A  survey  of  vertebrate  functional  adaptions  to  various  habitats  of  the  biosphere, 
emphasizing  the  evolution  of  homeostatic  processes.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
college  chemistry  and  permission  of  instructor.  Physics  is  recommended.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Foreman. 

321.  Cellular  Biology 

A  study  of  functional  organization  at  the  cellular  level,  with  emphasis  on  regulato- 
ry interactions  between  nucleus  and  cystoplasm.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college 
chemistry.  Organic  chemistry  is  recommended.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory,  three  hours.*)  Croom. 

333.     Developmental  Biology 

A  study  of  animal  development  with  an  emphasis  on  morphogenesis  and  differen- 
tiation of  the  primary  germ  layers  and  their  derivatives,  as  well  as  developmental 
mechanisms  at  cellular  and  subcellular  levels.  Prerequisite:  Biology  101  and  102. 
Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  labora- 
tory, three  hours.*)  Toll. 

340.     Microbiology 

A  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  fungi;  and  an 
introduction  to  immunology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  experimental  uses 
of  microorganisms  in  the  study  of  molecular  biology  and  upon  the  ecological 
implications  of  microbial  activity.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory,  three  hours.*)  Croom. 

401.     Biology  Tutorial 

Supervised  study  projects  which  involve  a  topical  survey  of  existing  texts  and/or 
periodical  literature.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit  variable,  from  one  to  three  hours.) 
Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study 

Supervised  field  or  laboratory  investigation.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  variable, 
from  one  to  four  hours.) 


*Permission  of  Instructor  necessary. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Lowe 

Professor  Bordley 

Associate  Professor  Kirven,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  Tassin 

Assistant  Professor  Durig 

Entering  students  who  may  become  chemistry  majors  should  discuss 
their  plans  with  chemistry  faculty  members  during  orientation. 
Minimum  major  requirements: 

Chemistry  101,102,  201,202,  305,  309,  322,  401,  410. 
Mathematics  101,102. 
Physics  101,102  or  103,104. 

Eight  hours  additional  advanced  science  approved  by  the  chemistry 
department. 
The  GRE  advanced  chemistry  test  is  required. 
Chemistry  102  is  prerequisite  to  all  higher  numbered  courses. 
In  order  to  receive  honors  in  chemistry,  a  student  must  have  a  3.00  or 
higher  GPA  in  chemistry,  pass  the  comprehensive  with  honors,  and  com- 
plete a  research  project  that  the  chemistry  faculty  considers  worthy  of 
honors.  The  research  project  may  be  done  as  part  of  an  advanced  course 
(usually  Chemistry  444),  or  it  may  be  done  in  the  context  of  a  program  such 
as  the  Science  Semester  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories.  The  honors 
project  must  involve  some  original  work.  A  formal  written  report  and  a 
seminar  presentation  on  the  research  are  required.  Students  desiring  to 
seek  honors  must  inform  the  department  of  their  intention  to  seek  honors 
no  later  than  the  midsemester  date  of  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year. 


100.     Survey  of  Chemistry 

Elementary  ideas  of  chemical  laws,  geochemical  and  biochemical  changes  re- 
sponsible for  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Natural  resources,  industrial  processes, 
pollution  problems,  and  life  chemistry.  For  the  general  student,  and  for  those 
interested  in  further  science  but  lacking  in  previous  background  in  sciences  and 
mathematics.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Tassin 


101,102.     General  Chemistry 

An  elementary  study  of  the  composition,  interactions,  and  structure  of  chemical 
substances.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours  each 
semester.)  Staff. 
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201,202.     Organic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  properties  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
organic  compounds,  of  electronic  concepts  of  molecular  structure  and  reaction 
mechanisms,  and  of  structure  and  stereochemistry  of  representative  natural  prod- 
ucts. Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours  each 
semester.)  Lowe. 

305.  Quantitative  Chemistry 

Equilibria,  separations,  identifications,  and  determinations  in  some  important 
systems.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Durig. 

306.  Biochemistry 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202  and  one  year  of  biology.  Lectures,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Lowe. 

309.     Junior  Seminar 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  chemical  literature  and  presentation  of  a  short  seminar. 
(Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 

322.     Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  305  or  permission  of  instructor,  Prerequisite  or  core- 
quisite:  Physics  102  or  104.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours.)  Tassin  and  Durig. 

350.     Radioisotopes  (also  Physics  350) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  radioactivity  and  their  applications  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Included  are  the  emission  of  the  various  types  of 
radiation,  interactions  with  matter,  nuclear  instrumentation,  radiation  safety,  and 
tracer  techniques.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Offered  1987,  and  alternate  years.  Kirven. 

401.  Physical  Analytical  Methods 

Spectroscopy,  including  its  quantum  mechanical  basis,  and  electrochemistry. 
Laboratory  work  with  a  variety  of  instruments  stresses  quantitative  applications. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Tassin. 

402.  Topics  in  Quantitative  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  305.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  322.  Lec- 
tures, two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Offered  Spring  1988,  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Durig. 

408.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

An  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics  in  organic  chemistry.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Kirven. 
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410.     Senior  Seminar 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  seminar  on  a  topic  in  chemistry  using  current 
research  literature.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 

424.     Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry 

Advanced  topics  in  physical  chemistry  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  322  and  401. 
Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Offered  on  demand.  Tassin. 

444.     Research/Independent  Study 

Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  may  do  research  or  independent  study  under  the 
supervision  of  a  member  of  the  chemistry  department.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.  (Credit,  one  to  four  hours  each  semester.)  Staff 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Binnicker,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor  Seiters 

Associate  Professor  Bonds 

Assistant  Professor  Goins 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Greek  and  a  major  in  Latin.  Each 
student's  major  program  is  designed  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of 
the  department,  the  normal  requirement  being  twenty-four  hours  in 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  It  is  expected  that  all  majors  will  complete 
an  appropriate  course  in  ancient  history  and  that  those  planning  graduate 
studies  in  classics  will  complete  courses  in  the  other  language  at  least 
through  301. 

A  student  accepted  as  a  major  in  this  department  will  be  assigned  a 
reading  list,  including  ancient  authors  and  modern  works  bearing  on  the 
languages,  literatures,  and  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Part 
of  the  comprehensive  examination  will  be  based  on  these  readings. 

To  be  eligible  for  departmental  honors  a  student  majoring  in  Greek  or 
Latin  is  required  to  pass  all  courses  in  the  major  with  no  grade  below  B,  to 
pass  the  comprehensive  examination  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  and  to 
complete  an  acceptable  honors  paper. 

In  addition  to  those  listed,  the  department  offers  appropriate  courses  in 
ancient  authors,  New  Testament  Greek,  and  Mediaeval  Latin  when  the 
needs  of  majors  or  popular  demand  justifies  them. 

The  James  M.  Fourmy,  Jr.  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving 
and  qualified  graduate  of  this  University  for  graduate  study  in  classical 
languages. 
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Greek 

Greek  103,  104,  203,  or  the  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  in  that  order  and 
are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher  numbers.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  by  the  department. 

103,104.     Beginning  Greek 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  in  classical  and  koine  Greek  with  emphasis  on 
forms  and  syntax  and  with  extensive  readings.  Four  class  hours  perweek.  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203.     Intermediate  Greek 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  grammar  with  readings  from  a  variety  of  classical 
authors.  Four  class  hours  perweek.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Binnicker. 

301,302.     Homer 

Selected  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  with  supplementary  reading.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Bonds. 

303,304.     Greek  Historians 

In  303,  portions  of  Herodotus  are  read;  in  304,  of  Thucydides.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  Binnicker. 


305.     Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets  are  read.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Bonds. 


307,308.     Greek  Orators 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  Attic  orators.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester. 
Binnicker. 


401,402.     Greek  Tragedy 

Selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  read.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  Seiters. 

403.     Greek  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander  are  read.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Bonds. 


444.     Independent  Study 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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Latin 
Latin  103, 104,  203,  301  or  the  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  in  that  order  and 
are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher  numbers.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  by  the  department. 

103,104.     Beginning  Latin 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  in  Latin  with  emphasis  on  forms  and  syntax  and 
with  extensive  readings.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each 
semester.)  Staff. 

203.     Intermediate  Latin 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  grammar  with  readings  from  a  variety  of  authors. 
Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

301.     Introduction  to  Latin  Epic 

A  study  of  selected  passages  from  Latin  epic  poetry.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

303,304.     Lyric  Poetry 

Study  of  Latin  lyric  poetry  from  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  (303)  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace  (304).  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Seiters. 

306.  Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bin- 
nicker. 

307.  Ovid 

Readings  from  the  A  rs  Amatoria  and  Metamorphoses.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bin- 
nicker. 

308,309.     Roman  Historians 

Study  of  Latin  historical  prose  from  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  works 
of  Livy  (308)  and  Tacitus  (309).  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Seiters. 

311.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  principles  of  prose  composition  and  advanced  grammar.  Written  exercises 
are  assigned  for  each  class  meeting.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 

401,402.     Roman  Drama 

At  least  one  comedy  by  Plautus  or  Terence  or  a  tragedy  by  Seneca  is  read  in  class 
each  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Seiters. 

404.     Cicero 

A  study  of  Cicero  as  seen  in  selections  from  his  various  types  of  writing.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Bonds. 
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405.     Mediaeval  Latin 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Bonds. 

407.     Vergil 

Readings  in  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneicl.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Seiters. 

409.     Caesar 

A  study  of  the  life,  times,  and  writings  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  with  readings  in  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Binnicker. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  May  be  repeated 
indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Classical  Studies 

No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  for  the  following  courses. 
None  of  them  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  foreign  language 
requirement. 

101.     Classical  Mythology 

Survey  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  myths  with  selected  readings  in 
English  from  ancient  and  modern  sources.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

207,208.     Classical  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  Binnicker. 

345.     Literature  and  Myth:  The  Tradition  of  Classical  Mythology  in  European 
Literature  (also  Comparative  Literature  345) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  classical  myths  on  the  literature  of  the  western  world 
through  an  examination  of  selected  works  from  the  classical,  mediaeval,  and  Renais- 
sance periods.  Prerequisite:  Classical  Studies  101.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Seiters. 

351.     Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

Survey  of  ancient  Greek  literature  in  English  translation  emphasizing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  major  genres.  Readings  are  selected  from  epic,  lyric,  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  and  oratory.  Prerequisite:  English  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Bonds. 

353.     Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

This  course  offers  a  survey  in  English  translation  of  Latin  literature  of  the 
Republican  and  early  Augustan  periods.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  de  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius,  selected  works  of 
Cicero,  and  Vergil's  Aeneid.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Binnicker. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professor  Naylor  (Spanish) 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French),  Chairman 

Professor  Landon  (Theatre) 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian) 

Associate  Professor  Seiters  (Classical  Languages) 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German) 

Assistant  Professor  Macfie 

The  comparative  literature  major  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  tradition  of  Western  literature  through  the  interrelationships  of 
the  various  literatures  and  to  explore  a  selected  aspect  of  Western  literary 
production  and  its  background.  The  comparative  literature  committee 
assists  the  students  in  selecting  courses  germane  to  the  area  of  emphasis 
they  have  chosen.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  considering  a  major  in 
comparative  literature  are  invited  to  discuss  their  interests  with  members 
of  the  committee. 

A  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester  hours  in  the  comparative  literature 
program  is  required  of  all  majors.  Other  requirements  are  Classical  Studies 
101  (Mythology)  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  addition  to  English.  In  at  least  one  of  these  foreign 
languages  the  student  must  have  taken  courses  at  the  400  level.  A  period  of 
study  abroad  is  strongly  recommended. 

All  majors  must  be  familiar  with  the  content  and  importance  of  the  works 
on  the  reading  list  for  majors  in  comparative  literature  and  pass  the 
comprehensive  examinations  on  their  individual  programs. 

Candidacy  for  a  degree  with  honors  depends  on  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  project  approved  by  the  committee  and  a  grade  no  lower  than  R  on 
the  comprehensive  examination. 

The  student's  program  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  seminars  or  courses 
offered  by  the  comparative  literature  staff  in  the  comparative  method  and 
various  related  subjects;  (2)  within  the  major,  a  selected  area  of  special 
interest — historical,  generic,  or  topical — which  covers  several  literatures; 
(3)  literature  in  translation  courses  in  the  literature  of  one  or  two  foreign 
languages  other  than  the  two  elected  for  the  major. 

Related  courses  deemed  by  the  comparative  literature  committee  to  be 
pertinent  to  the  student's  area  of  emphasis  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
offerings  in  Art  History,  Theatre  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion,  History,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Computer  Science  (as  an  aid  to  textual  analysis)  or  any  other 
subject  which  the  student's  program  might  dictate. 
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No  course  below  300  may  count  toward  the  major. 

Comparative  Method  and  Topics 

310.     The  Comparatist's  Approach  to  Literature     (Seminar) 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  methods,  and  objectives  of  comparative  literature. 
To  be  taken  by  the  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Schaefer. 

320.  Textual  Analysis     (Seminar) 

An  introduction  to  the  methodology  and  practice  of  comparative  literary  analysis. 
The  class  will  be  divided  into  working  groups  according  to  language  concentration. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Schaefer. 

321.  Modern  European  Drama  (also  Theatre  321) 

A  study  of  modern  dramatic  styles  such  as  naturalism,  realism,  expressionism  and 
impression,  existentialism,  and  absurdism  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen,  Chekov,  Brecht, 
Pirandello,  Beckett,  and  others.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon. 

330.     Topics  in  Comparative  Literature     (Seminar) 

Study  of  a  particular  area  or  problem  in  comparative  literature.  The  topic  will  vary 
from  year  to  year.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  do  some  of  the  reading  in  the 
original  language  and  will  be  asked  to  participate  actively  in  the  exploration  of  the 
topic  under  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 

340.     Literature  and  Film 

A  study  of  the  literary  concepts  that  play  a  major  role  in  the  creation  and 
appreciation  of  film,  with  emphasis  on  theme,  metaphor,  and  symbol.  A  number  of 
films  and  their  literary  sources  are  examined  and  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  thematic, 
semiotic,  and  formal  criteria  derived  from  literary  history  and  criticism.  The  close 
relationship  between  film  and  other  arts,  particularly  the  plastic  arts,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  photography,  is  also  examined.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

345.     Literature  and  Myth:  The  Tradition  of  Classical  Mythology  in  European 
Literature  (also  Classical  Studies  345) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  classical  myths  on  the  literature  of  the  Western  world 
through  an  examination  of  primary  sources  and  major  literary  works  selected  from 
the  classical,  mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  periods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
adaptation  and  reinterpretation  of  classical  myths  in  terms  of  the  artistic  and 
philosophical  impulses  of  successive  ages  and  societies.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison, some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  use  of  classical  myths  in  the  plastic  arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  Classical  Studies  101.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Seiters. 

352.     Epic  and  Romance 

A  survey  of  the  two  major  narrative  genres  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Representative 
texts  such  as  The  Song  of  Roland,  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,  Tristan  and  holt  will  be  read. 
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The  historical  background  will  be  stressed  as  well  as  contemporary  critical  ap- 
proaches. Students  are  encouraged  to  read  in  modernized  versions  of  original  texts. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Spaccarelli. 

363.     European  Romanticism 

A  comparative  study  of  the  primary  Romantic  writers  in  Germany,  England,  and 
France  between  about  1775  and  1835,  relating  them  to  each  other,  to  the  leading 
ideas  and  significant  events  of  this  historical  period,  and  to  corresponding  or 
analogous  developments  in  painting  and  music.  (Slides,  prints,  and  recordings  will 
be  extensively  used.)  Concentration  on  recurrent  themes  and  myths;  on  revolution- 
ary or  changed  views  about  landscape,  history,  liberty,  and  private  life;  and  on  the 
principles  and  kinds  of  artistic  "form"  in  Romantic  art.  Reading  from  German  and 
French  authors  will  be  in  English  translation;  students  competent  in  either  lan- 
guage will  be  encouraged  to  read  original  texts.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 

375.     The  Literature  of  Modern  Humanism 

An  illustration  of  comparative  thematology.  The  expression  of  modern  con- 
sciousness and  its  aesthetic  implications  are  analyzed  in  selected  works  of  represen- 
tative authors:  Kafka,  Lagerkvist,  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  A.  Miller,  Graham 
Greene,  Solzhenitsyn,  Andric  among  others.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Schaefer. 

401.     Literary  Criticism     (Seminar)  (also  English  401) 

A  study  of  the  art  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present,  beginning 
with  an  examination  of  current  critical  theory  and  proceeding  by  study  of  the  major 
critical  documents  in  our  literary  tradition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  practical 
application  of  critical  theory  as  well  as  on  its  history  and  development.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Richardson 

440.  Directed  Reading 

For  majors.  To  be  taken  pass/fail.  May  be  repeated  up  to  four  hours.  (Credit, 
ordinarily  no  more  than  one  hour  per  semester.)  Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff 

Area  Courses 

Courses  above  300  in  language  and  literature  departments. 

Literature  in  Translation 

Consult  the  offerings  in  the  departments  of  Classics,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian  and  Spanish. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(See  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science) 
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ECONOMICS 

Professor  A.  Schaefer 

Professor  Sharp 

Associate  Professor  Ingles,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  Gottfried 

Assistant  Professor  Mohiuddin 

Instructor  Vandenbroucke 

Instructor  Brown 

Lecturer  Heinemann 

This  department  provides  instruction  for  students  interested  in  under- 
standing our  economic  society:  its  development  and  operation,  its  prob- 
lems and  trends,  and  its  public  and  private  institutions.  The  program  is 
designed  to  be  broad  in  nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  various 
career  interests.  Many  majors  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  schools, 
chiefly  in  economics,  business  administration,  and  law,  but  also  in  such 
fields  as  public  administration,  international  relations,  environmental  pro- 
tection, health  care,  social  work,  and  education. 

A  minimum  of  ten  semester  courses,  or  thirty  semester  hours,  is  nor- 
mally required  of  a  major  in  this  department.  Four  courses  are  prescribed 
for  all  majors:  Economics  101,  305,  301  or  306,  and  401.  Other  courses  are 
recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  individual  interests  and  future 
plans.  For  students  planning  to  major  in  economics,  Mathematics  204  and 
Computer  Science  100  are  particularly  recommended.  Freshmen  and 
sophomores  who  are  considering  a  major  in  economics  are  invited  to 
discuss  their  interest  with  members  of  the  department's  faculty. 

All  majors  in  this  department  are  required  to  pass  a  written  comprehen- 
sive examination.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an  oral  examina- 
tion will  be  given  to  candidates  for  honors. 

Invitations  to  stand  for  the  oral  examination  will  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  obtained  a  B  +  average  in  course  work  in  their  major  and  have 
performed  at  the  same  level  on  the  written  comprehensives. 

Economics  101  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  except  113,  but  in 
exceptional  cases,  with  the  permission  of  the  department  head,  other 
courses  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Beyond  Economics  101,  any  other 
economics  course — with  the  exception  of  those  in  accounting — may  be 
taken  to  satisfy  the  social  science  degree  requirement  of  the  College. 

101.     Introduction  to  Economics 

Essential  concepts  for  understanding  modern  economic  activity  and  economic 
issues  involving  public  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 
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113.     Economics  of  Social  Issues 

An  issues-oriented  approach  is  taken  to  the  study  of  economics.  Basic  economic 
concepts  and  principles  are  introduced  and  developed  through  the  study  of  various 
social  issues  such  as  human  misery,  government  control  of  prices,  higher  education, 
energy,  crime,  pollution,  bigness,  trade  protection,  health,  discrimination,  unem- 
ployment, inflation  deficit,  and  the  national  debt.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the 
social  science  degree  requirement  unless  Economics  101  is  also  taken.  (Credit, 
three  hours).  Sharp. 

214.  Economic  Statistics 

Regression  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  correlation  analysis,  time  series  analy- 
sis, index  numbers,  and  elementary  econometric  models.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 204  or  321,322,  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Vandenbroucke . 

215.  Fundamentals  of  Financial  Accounting 

The  conceptual  nature  and  general  procedures  of  business  accounting;  transac- 
tions, accounts,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income  statement;  the  accounting  cycle. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Heinemann. 

216.  Fundamentals  of  Managerial  Accounting 

The  development  and  use  of  accounting  information  in  performing  managerial 
functions.  An  introduction  to  such  topics  as  cost  accounting,  budgeting,  planning, 
and  the  application  of  quantitative  methods  to  managerial  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  215.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Heinemann. 

301.     Money  and  Banking 

A  study  of  the  American  monetary  and  banking  systems,  with  particular  attention 
to  commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  monetary  theory,  and  mone- 
tary policy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Sharp. 

304.  Labor  Economics 

History  and  theory  of  the  American  labor  movement;  labor-management  rela- 
tions; governmental  policies  affecting  labor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Vandenbroucke. 

305.  Microeconomic  Theory 

The  study  of  the  behavior  of  consumer,  firm,  and  industry,  and  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  in  output  and  input  markets  and  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Schaefer  and  Vandenbroucke. 

306.  Macroeconomic  Theory 

The  theory  of  economic  growth,  employment,  and  the  price  level.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Mohiuddin. 

307.  Income  Distribution,  Poverty  and  Public  Policy 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  consequences  of  income  as  it  is  distributed  in  the 
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United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  and  policies  relating  to  the 
poor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brown. 

309.  Women  in  the  Economy 

The  course  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  relative  economic  status  of  women 
and  men  in  the  U.S.  and  how  it  has  changed  over  time.  Focus  is  on  the  emphasis  of 
sex  differentials  in  earnings,  occupational  distribution,  labor  force  participation  and 
unemployment  rates,  levels  and  types  of  education  and  experience.  Includes  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  such  differentials  (e.g.,  the  motivations  for  discrimina- 
tion), their  history,  and  cross-cultural  variations  in  female  status  (with  particular 
emphasis  on  Africa  and  Asia).  The  course  concludes  with  the  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
law  and  policy  in  the  U.S.  on  the  status  of  women.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Mohiud- 
din. 

310.  Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World 

The  nature,  causes,  and  possible  solutions  of  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  poverty  in 
the  Third  World,  with  focus  on  both  those  countries  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Mohiuddin. 

315.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 

The  economic  performance  of  firms  and  industries.  The  importance  of  industrial 
structure  in  determining  performance;  the  problem  of  monopoly.  Business  be- 
havior and  performance.  Public  policies  to  promote  competition;  public  regulation. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Brown. 

316.  Public  Policies  toward  Business 

The  nature  and  effects  of  U.  S.  governmental  policies  toward  the  business  sector. 
Theoretical  and  empirical  analyses  of  anti-trust,  public  utility  regulation,  environ- 
mental controls,  consumer  protection,  and  labor  relations.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Ingles. 

317.  Technology  and  the  Evolving  Structure  of  the  U.S.  Economy 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  technological  innovation  and  the  changing 
structure  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Examines  issues  such  as  the  compatibility  of 
competitive  market  structures  with  the  imperatives  of  modern  production  tech- 
nology, technological  and  financial  interdependence  among  firms,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  designed  to  facilitate  restraint  and  cooperation  among  firms. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Brown. 

325.     Southern  Economic  Development 

Economic  growth  and  individual  welfare  in  the  American  South  from  1860  to  the 
present — the  relations,  institutions,  ideas,  and  problems  involved.  Similarities  and 
differences  between  the  southern  experience  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Focus  on  human  and  natural  resources,  agricultural  development,  indus- 
trialization, the  role  of  government,  and  the  well-being  of  various  groups  according 
to  class,  color,  location,  sex,  and  other  factors.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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331.  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy 

The  economic  function  of  government:  allocation  of  resources,  distribution  of 
income,  stabilization.  Revenue  structure:  federal,  state,  and  local  taxation.  Govern- 
ment expenditure:  the  federal  budget,  criteria  for  evaluating  government  expen- 
ditures, specific  programs.  Fiscal  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Sharp. 

332.  Keynes  and  Post-Keynesian  Economics 

From  macroeconomics  as  conceived  by  Keynes  to  the  most  recent  developments 
in  post-Keynesian  economics.  Covers  theory  and  policy,  along  with  economic 
problems  of  recent  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brown. 

337.     International  Economics 

Historical,  institutional,  and  theoretical  study  of  international  trade,  finance,  and 
the  international  monetary  system.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
economy  is  examined.  International  economic  institutions,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  are  analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  current  developments 
and  problems.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Mohiuddin. 

340.     Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics 

The  mathematical  formulation  of  economic  theory  and  a  study  of  selected  topics 
in  economics  drawn  from  among  linear  programming,  input-output  analysis,  gener- 
al equilibrium  analysis,  growth  models,  and  econometrics.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Schaefer. 


344.     The  Third  World  and  Appalachia 

Students  will  spend  Spring  Break  in  the  Clear  Fork  Valley  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  researching  a  topic  of  their  choice  with  the  assistance  of  local  or  regional 
resource  persons.  Extra  fee  for  Spring  Break  expenses.  Students  desiring  a  more 
detailed  study  may  combine  this  course  with  independent  study  (Economics  444). 
Prerequisites:  One  of  Economics  307,  309,  210,  325,  or  405,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Gottfried. 


350.     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Various  economies  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  recent  history,  structure,  policies, 
and  performance,  with  the  aim  of  understanding  current  trends  and  problems. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  Sweden, 
Japan,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  Comecon  Bloc,  and  Yugoslavia.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff 


401.     History  of  Economic  Thought 

Economic  thought  of  the  past  two  centuries,  primarily  the  Classical,  Marxian, 
Neo-classical,  and  Keynesian  schools.  Leading  writers  are  considered  chronologi- 
cally, with  emphasis  on  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Marx,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marshall,  and 
Keynes.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ingles. 
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402.     Seminar  in  Radical  Economics 

An  examination  of  radical  critiques  (mainly  from  the  left,  but  also  from  the  right) 
of  mixed  market  economies  and  mainstream  economic  thinking.  The  fundamental 
premises  of  these  critiques  and  radical  interpretations  of  various  current  economic 
problems  are  critically  assessed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ingles. 

405.     Seminar  in  Environmental  Economics 

A  study  of  the  value  of  environmental  amenities  and  services,  including  the 
problems  of  externalities,  commonly  owned  goods,  irreversible  decisions,  and 
intergenerational  effects.  Introduction  to  the  application  of  benefit-cost  analysis  to 
environmental  issues.  Analysis  of  current  environmental  issues.  Prerequisites: 
Economics  305  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gottfried. 

407.     Seminar  in  Urban  Economics 

Discussion  of  selected  urban  problems:  e.g.,  urban  growth,  employment,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  public  finance,  politics,  crime.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Van- 
denbroucke. 

410.     Seminar  in  Health  Care  Economics 

A  study  of  the  health  care  sector  of  the  economy.  Topics  focused  on  are:  demand 
for  health  care  services,  including  the  role  of  third-party  payments,  supply  of  health 
care  services,  role  of  government,  national  health  insurance,  impact  of  the  new  pre- 
payment Medicare  plan,  British  national  health  system,  and  new  directions  in 
health  care.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  alternative  solutions  to  the  problems 
confronting  the  health  care  industry.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Sharp. 

444.     Independent  Study 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  May  be  repeated.  Particularly  recom- 
mended for  candidates  for  honors  in  economics.  Also  open  to  students  other  than 
economics  majors.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.) 


EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professor  Schmidt 
Lecturer  M.S.  Cushman,  Chairman 

161.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  I  (also  Psychology  161) 

Theories  of  learning  applied  to  the  classroom.  Cognitive,  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  moral  development  with  special  focus  on  the  adolescent  years,  with 
some  attention  to  their  implications  for  guidance.  Those  with  credit  for  Psychology 
103,  209,  or  210  may  not  count  this  course  as  part  of  the  123  hours  presented  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Schmidt. 

162.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  II  (also  Psychology  162) 

The  development  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher-constructed  tests.  In- 
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eludes  the  design,  construction,  and  analysis  of  several  instruments.  The  nature, 
origin,  and  concomitant  psychological  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of  excep- 
tional students  found  in  schools.  Special  attention  to  the  implications  of  the  diag- 
nostic process  for  the  educationally  mentally  retarded  and  those  with  specific 
learning  disabilities.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Schmidt. 

341.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

A  study  of  teaching  objectives  and  strategies,  planning,  classroom  management 
techniques,  and  instructional  media  and  material,  with  some  application  in  field 
settings.  Work  is  provided  in  a  specific  subject  area  (social  studies,  science,  mathe- 
matics, foreign  language,  or  English).  Micro-teaching  experience  is  required.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  the  Program  Director.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cushman. 

342.  Student  Teaching 

Observation,  participation,  and  supervised  student  teaching  in  a  student's  major 
teaching  field  throughout  the  semester.  This  course  will  not  count  in  the  123  hours 
required  for  the  baccalaureate.  It  is  required  of  students  seeking  teacher  certifica- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Education  341  and  permission  of  the  Teacher  Education  Com- 
mittee. (Credit,  six  hours.)  Cushman. 

343.  Materials  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Art 

An  examination  of  elementary  and  secondary  art  education  and  of  teaching 
methods  and  practices.  Study  of  motivation  and  evaluation  related  to  developmen- 
tal stages  of  growth  in  visual  schemata.  Practical  experience  supplemented  by  a 
study  of  educational  abstracts  and  texts.  (Credit,  three  or  four  hours.)  Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit, 
variable  one  to  four  hours.)  Staff. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Cocke 

Professor  Arnold 

Professor  Stirling 

Professor  Reishman 

Professor  D.  Richardson 

Professor  Carlson 

Professor  Benson 

Professor  W.  Clarkson,  Chairman 

Adjunct  Professor  Core 

Assistant  Professor  Macfie 

Instructor  DuPree 

Instructor  C.  Peters 


English  majors  must  plan  their  academic  curriculum  carefully  with  their 
adviser.  It  is  expected  that  all  majors  will  take  English  301  and  302  (Shake- 
speare) and  at  least  two  other  courses  in  fields  in  English  literature  before 
1750.  Potential  or  actual  English  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  English 
201  and  202  (Representative  Masterpieces).  Almost  all  majors  take  the  full 
complement  of  forty-two  hours  in  English. 

A  student  majoring  in  English  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written  com- 
prehensive examination,  which  must  be  taken  in  the  final  semester.  Majors 
who  intend  to  qualify  for  teacher  certification  should  check  on  the  specific 
requirement  for  the  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  last  semester  an  English  major  with  an 
average  of  3.5  or  better  in  English  courses  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman,  elect  a  course  of  independent  study,  the  English  Tutorial.  The 
student  will  be  enrolled  in  English  452,  will  be  assigned  a  tutor,  and  will 
write  an  extended  essay  under  the  direction  of  that  tutor.  Students  enrolled 
in  English  452  who  demonstrate  excellence  in  their  tutorial  papers  and  in 
the  written  comprehensive  examination,  will  be  invited  to  take  a  one-hour 
oral  examination  in  order  to  qualify  for  departmental  honors. 


101.     Literature  and  Composition 

An  introduction  to  English.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  poems  and  short 
stories  from  several  historical  periods.  The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the 
student's  imaginative  understanding  of  literature  and  his  or  her  ability  to  write  and 
speak.  It  is  conceived  to  be  of  interest  to  students  at  any  level  of  preparation, 
including  those  with  a  background  of  advanced  literary  study  in  secondary  school. 
Frequent  writing  assignments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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102.  Literature  and  Composition 

A  continuation  of  English  101  with  emphasis  on  Shakespeare  and  the  novel. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

103.  Introduction  to  Literature  and  Composition;  Intensive 

English  103  shares  the  emphasis  and  aim  of  English  101;  the  description  of  that 
course  applies  equally  to  this  course.  In  addition,  English  103  provides  a  one-hour 
practical  session  per  week  (in  the  microcomputer  lab)  for  instruction  in  word 
processing  and  supervised  exercises  in  writing,  rewriting,  and  editing.  (Credit,  four 
hours;  satisfies  the  prescribed  course  requirement  in  place  of  English  101.)  Clark- 
son. 

104.  Literature  and  Composition  II;  Intensive 

English  104  shares  the  emphasis  and  aim  of  English  102;  the  description  of  that 
course  applies  equally  to  this  course.  In  addition,  English  104  provides  a  one-hour 
practical  session  per  week  (in  the  micro-computer  lab)  for  instruction  in  word 
processing  and  for  supervised  exercises  in  writing,  rewriting,  and  editing.  ( Credit, 
four  hours:  not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  103.)  Clarkson. 

201.  Representative  Masterpieces 

The  study  of  selected  texts  in  translation  which  are  of  special  importance  for  the 
student  of  English  and  American  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer  and  a  group  of  classical  Greek  plays  chosen  by  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

202.  Representative  Masterpieces 

A  continuation  of  English  201  with  emphasis  on  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and 
particular  attention  to  Ibsen  and  Flaubert.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

241.  American  Literature  I 

An  analysis  of  works  by  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Melville.  The 
emphasis  is  on  fiction.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlson. 

242.  American  Literature  II 

A  study  of  works  by  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Twain  (Huckleberry  Finn),  Crane  (The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage),  James,  and  selected  works  by  recent  American  writers. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Clarkson. 

247.     Survey  of  English  Literature 

An  introductory  study  of  major  works,  writers,  and  genres  in  English  writing  up 
to  about  1765.  Emphasis  is  on  close  reading  of  the  more  important  texts,  with  wider 
reading  of  related  pieces;  special  attention  is  given  to  connections  and  develop- 
ments among  historical  periods,  particular  writers,  and  the  literary  kinds.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Macfie. 
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248.     Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course  to  about  1920.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  DuPree. 

301.  Shakespeare  I 

A  study  of  several  plays  written  before  1600.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cocke, 
Richardson. 

302.  Shakespeare  II 

A  study  of  several  plays  after  1600.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cocke,  Richardson. 

305.     Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Primarily  a  study  of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Swinburne, 
and  Rossetti  and  selected  prose  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  and  Ruskin,  which  constitute 
the  central  texts  for  classroom  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Reishman. 

307.     English  Drama  to  1642 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  drama  from  its  liturgical  beginnings  to  the 
closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642,  excluding  Shakespeare.  Offered  in  1987-1988  and 
alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cocke. 

311.     Earlier  Mediaeval  Literature 

A  study  of  several  key  works  in  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle 
English,  chiefly  Beowulf,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  some  extracts  from 
Malory,  and  a  number  of  shorter  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ben- 


312.  Chaucer 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  other  poems  by  Chaucer.  A  term  paper  is 
usually  expected.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Benson. 

313.  Modern  British  Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  period  in  British  poetry,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  sources,  development,  and  major  movements.  Included  is  an  examination  of 
representative  poems  by  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Housman,  Yeats,  Lawrence,  Owen, 
Auden,  Spender,  and  Thomas.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Stirling. 

314.  Modern  American  Poetry 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  modern  period  in  American  poetry,  con- 
centrating on  the  work  of  the  major  modernist  poets:  Frost,  Pound,  Stevens, 
Williams,  and  Eliot.  The  course  includes  a  brief  examination  of  their  influence  in 
poems  by  Berryman,  Bishop,  Lowell,  Moore,  Rich,  Roethke,  Wilbur,  and  others. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Clarkson. 

315.  Restoration  and  Earlier  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  selected  works  by  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Fielding.  Reading  in  other 
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writers  such  as  Pepys,  Prior,  Addison,  and  Gay  is  required.  (Credit,  three  hours. 
Richardson. 


317.  Modern  American  Fiction 

Several  short  stories  and  five  novels  from  this  period  are  examined  in  class,  and 
the  student  selects  for  outside  reading  one  additional  novel  from  a  list  provided  by 
the  instructor.  The  five  novels  include  one  by  Henry  James,  and  works  by  at  least 
three  of  these  authors:  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Lewis,  Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  and 
Warren.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Arnold. 

318.  Modern  American  Fiction  (Faulkner) 

The  following  novels  are  examined  in  class:  As  I  Lay  Dying,  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury,  Light  in  August,  Absalom,  Absalom!  and  Go  Down  Moses.  One  other 
Faulkner  novel  is  chosen  by  the  student  for  outside  reading.  Offered  in  1989-1990 
and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Arnold. 

319.  Modern  British  Fiction 

Several  short  stories,  Conrad's  Lord  Jim  and  Nostromo,  Forster's  A  Passage  to 
India,  one  novel  by  Lawrence,  and  one  other  novel  from  this  period  are  examined  in 
class.  The  student  selects  for  outside  reading  one  other  novel  from  a  list  provided  by 
the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Arnold. 

320.  Modern  British  Fiction  (Joyce) 

Dubliners,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  Ulysses  are  examined  in 
class.  Stephen  Hero  and  Richard  Ellmann's  biography  of  Joyce  are  required  outside 
reading.  Offered  in  1988-1989  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Arnold. 

322.  Milton 

A  study  of  Milton's  poetry  with  particular  emphasis  on  Lycidas  and  Paradise  Lost. 
Offered  in  1988-1989  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cocke. 

323.  Literature  of  the  American  South 

A  course  devoted  principally  to  the  literature  of  the  southern  renaissance,  with 
emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  the  Fugitives  (Ransom,  Tate,  and  Warren)  and  the  fiction 
of  Eudora  Welty  and  William  Faulkner.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  major  writers 
preceding  1920  and  to  younger  contemporary  writers.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carl- 


324.     The  Irish  Renaissance 

A  study  of  Anglo-Irish  literature  from  the  Irish  Dramatic  Renaissance  to  the 
present  day,  focusing  on  drama  by  Synge,  O'Casey,  and  Beckett;  fiction  by  Bowen, 
O'Flaherty,  O'Connor,  O'Faolain,  Lavin,  Flann  O'Brien,  Kiely,  Plunkett,  and 
MacGahern;  poetry  by  Higgins,  Clarke,  Kavanagh,  Kinsella,  and  Heaney.  (Credit 
three  hours.)  Carlson. 
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325.  Classicism  to  Romanticism:  the  Late  Eighteenth  Century 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  from  1750  to  1800.  Close  reading  of  such  writers 
as  Johnson,  Boswell,  Burke,  Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  and  Blake.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Stirling. 

326.  British  Romanticism:  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

An  introduction  to  the  poetry  and  poetic  theory  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Stirling. 

327.  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Novel 

A  consideration  of  the  fiction  of  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Mack- 
enzie, Sterne,  and  Austen.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Reishman. 

328.  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Novel 

A  consideration  of  the  fiction  of  Scott,  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  Dickens, 
Trollope,  Eliot  and  Hardy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Reishman. 

341.     The  American  Novel 

A  study  of  major  novels  of  the  American  nineteenth  century,  including  work  by 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Twain,  and  James.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlson. 

345.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

A  study  of  representative  American  writing  published  after  World  War  II,  includ- 
ing work  by  Lowell,  Roethke,  Bellow,  and  Mailer.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clarkson. 

401.     Literary  Criticism  (also  Comparative  Literature  401) 

A  study  of  the  art  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present,  beginning 
with  an  examination  of  current  critical  theory  and  proceeding  by  study  of  the  major 
critical  documents  in  our  literary  tradition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  practical 
application  of  critical  theory  as  well  as  on  its  history  and  development.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Richardson. 


407.     Renaissance  Literature 

A  study  of  the  major  sixteenth-century  genres,  with  emphasis  on  sources,  de- 
velopments, and  defining  concerns.  Readings  include  Mores  Utopia,  the  sonnets  of 
Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  the  mythological  verse  narratives  of  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare,  and  Books  I  and  II  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Macfie. 


408.     Renaissance  Literature 

A  study  of  selected  seventeenth-century  poetry  and  prose,  concentrating  on  the 
work  of  the  Metaphysical,  Cavalier,  and  Baroque  poets  and  the  prose  of  Donne, 
Burton,  and  Browne.  The  course  includes  a  brief  examination  of  representative 
works  by  Milton.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Macfie. 
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444.     Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be  repeated. 
(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

452.     English  Tutorial 

Graduating  seniors  only.  Permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  is  re- 
quired. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 


FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Carlos 

Assistant  Professor  Wadley,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  Fellner 

Assistant  Professor  Malde 

Instructor  Plax 


The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  courses  in  Art  History  and  Studio  Art 
towards  the  B.  A  degree  in  Fine  Arts.  All  courses  except  102  and  106  satisfy 
the  degree  requirement  in  Fine  Arts. 

A  student  may  declare  a  major  with  a  concentration  in  either  Art  History 
or  Studio  Art  and  must  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  credit  hours  in  Fine 
Arts.  Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  twenty-one  credit  hours  in  their 
specific  area  of  either  Art  History  or  Studio  Art  and  nine  in  the  other  area. 
All  majors  must  take  the  Survey  of  Western  Art  I  and  II.  In  addition  to  the 
Surveys,  Art  History  majors  are  expected  to  follow  a  comprehensive  course 
of  study  which  includes  courses  in  ancient,  medieval,  Renaissance,  Ba- 
roque and  Rococo,  nineteenth-century,  and  modern  art.  Studio  Art  majors 
are  required  to  take  Beginning  Drawing  (151),  Beginning  Sculpture  (181), 
and  Beginning  Painting  (191)  or  Beginning  Photography  (161),  as  well  as 
courses  through  the  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  in  two 
media,  to  be  selected  from  drawing,  painting,  photography,  printmaking  or 
sculpture.  More  hours  in  Fine  Arts  are  recommended  if  the  sudent  expects 
to  attend  graduate  school  in  either  Art  History  or  Studio  Art. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman,  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
will  accept  up  to  twelve  hours  in  art  from  other  institutions  of  which  three 
may  be  beyond  the  introductory  level.  Exceptions  to  this  limit  may  be 
appealed  to  the  chairman.  Students  interested  in  a  major  with  related 
courses  from  other  fields,  such  as  music,  theatre,  history,  or  philosophy, 
may  be  allowed  some  variation  in  the  departmental  requirements,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman. 

Each  major  in  Fine  Arts  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  or 
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her  area  of  concentration  during  the  senior  year.  To  be  eligible  for  Depart- 
mental Honors  the  student  must  have  maintained  an  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.33  and  a  3.33  average  in  courses  in  the  major.  Having  satisfied 
these  requirements,  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
the  comprehensive  examination. 

Art  History 


102.  Introduction  to  Film  (also  Theatre  102) 

Study  of  basic  film  techniques,  vocabulary,  themes,  and  criticism,  with  detailed 
analysis  of  key  films  for  structure  and  contents.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

103.  Survey  of  Western  Art  I 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  decorative 
arts  of  the  West  from  the  Paleolithic  age  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Greco-Roman 
and  medieval  art  will  be  emphasized,  although  the  course  will  examine  the  art  of 
other  periods  and  cultures  as  well,  including  that  of  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  the 
Aegean  islands.  This  course  is  the  first  half  of  a  year-long  survey  of  art  history  which 
culminates  in  the  Survey  of  Western  Art  II.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax,  Wadley. 

104.  Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

The  Survey  of  Western  Art  II  is  a  continuation  of  103,  beginning  with  the  art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  concluding  with  the  major  artistic  developments  of  the 
twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax,  Wadley. 

106.     History  of  Film  (also  Theatre  106) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  main  stages  of  film  history,  from  early  French  and 
American  developments  through  silent  comedy  and  the  films  of  D.W  Griffith, 
German  and  Russian  experimentation  in  the  1920's  and  classical  filmmaking  of  the 
1930s,  to  the  films  and  movements  of  the  present  day.  Representative  films  will  be 
shown  and  analyzed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

108.     History  of  Women  in  Film  (also  Theatre  108) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  history  of  film  from  1895  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis  on  leading  actresses,  women  filmmakers,  women  screenwriters,  and 
women  critics.  Papers,  class  presentations.  Analysis  of  key  films  and  influential 
plays.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

210.     History  of  Architecture 

A  critical  and  historical  survey  of  Western  architecture  from  the  origins  of 
masonry  and  brick  construction  in  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  to  the  buildings  of  the 
present  day,  this  course  introduces  the  student  to  constructional  techniques,  theo- 
ry, and  meaning  in  representative  monuments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wadley. 
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310.     Greek  Art 

This  course  begins  with  the  Aegean  contribution  to  Greek  art  and  follows  the 
development  of  Greek  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  ceramics  from  the 
Sub-Mycenaean  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  Age.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  art  and  civilization  of  the  Greek  world. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Wadley. 


315.     Roman  Art 

A  survey  of  Roman  art  and  architecture,  beginning  with  the  civilization  of  the 
Etruscans  and  concluding  with  the  art  of  Christianized  Rome.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  development  of  art  during  the  Republican  and  Imperial  periods. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax. 

319.     British  Medieval  Art 

A  survey  of  British  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  late  Roman 
Empire  through  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
Insular  traditions  and  their  relation  to  European  artistic  trends.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Wadley. 


320.     Medieval  Art 

The  art  of  Western  Europe  from  the  late  Roman  Empire  to  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  art 
during  the  Carolingian,  Ottonian,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  periods.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Wadley. 


325.     Renaissance  Art 

Principally  a  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  this  course  will  focus  on  the 
development  of  art  and  humanism  in  Italy  from  the  "Proto-Renaissance"  of  the 
thirteenth  century  through  Mannerism  and  other  trends  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  High  Renaissance  in  Florence  and  Rome  will  receive  special  attention  as 
represented  in  the  art  of  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Wadley. 

331.     Seventeenth-Century  Art 

A  study  of  "Baroque"  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  decorative  arts  in 
Western  Europe  between  c.  1575  and  c.  1700.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
seventeenth-century  art  in  Italy,  but  transalpine  developments  in  Spain,  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  examined  as  well.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Plax. 


333.     Eighteenth-Century  Art 

The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  that  developed  in  France  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  spread  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  are  examined  in  the 
context  of  Enlightenment  thought  and  historical  events.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax. 
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335.     Nineteenth-Century  Art 

A  survey  of  Western  European  art  from  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
through  the  Impressionists,  with  emphasis  on  the  social  background  of  the  period. 
The  stylistic  development  of  major  figures  will  receive  special  attention.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Plax,  Staff. 

345.  Modern  Art 

A  survey  of  European  and  American  painting  and  sculpture  from  1860  to  1950. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Malde. 

346.  Contemporary  Art 

A  critical  study  of  the  styles  and  tendencies  of  art  since  1945.  Although  the 
principal  body  of  lectures  will  address  the  significant  issues  in  art  since  mid- 
century,  introductory  remarks  will  find  their  beginnings  as  early  as  1913  and  with 
the  work  of  Marcel  Duchamp.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

384.     African  Art  and  Culture  (also  History  384) 

A  survey  of  African  art  and  culture,  primarily  in  West  Africa,  where  settled 
agriculturists  produce  a  superior  plastic  art.  The  course  emphasizes  intensive 
readings  in  ethnohistory  and  the  ability  to  recognize  and  critique  African  art  forms, 
primarily  masks  and  statuary.  Offered  in  fall  1988,  and  in  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Knoll. 

402.     Senior  Tutorial  in  Art  History 

In  conjunction  with  the  comprehensive  examination,  the  student  selects  a  topic 
in  art  history  and  completes  a  major  research  paper  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  Fine  Arts  faculty.  The  student  also  completes  an  appropriate  reading  program 
in  advance  of  the  Examination.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

410.     Aesthetics  for  the  Artist 

The  philosophy  of  art  as  it  relates  to  the  practicing  artist's  experiences  and 
metaphors.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  studio  art  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

440.     Independent  Study  in  Art  History 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

(Other  Art  History  courses  listed  in  previous  catalogues  are  offered  occasionally.) 


Studio  Art 

143.     Beginning  Video/Film  Production 

Video/film  techniques  including  primary  use  of  camera,  visual  and  auditory 
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editors,  visual  and  sound  image  coordination,  cinematography,  script  planning,  and 
basic  directing.  Ten  films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Other  films  will  be 
studied  in  terms  of  imagery  and  metaphor,  narrative  development,  presentation  and 
development,  structural  parentheses  and  patterns,  picture  rhythm,  and  film  time 
and  film  space  augmentation.  Students  will  participate  in  two  group  film  making 
experiences,  followed  by  two  individual  assignments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

151.     Beginning  Drawing 

A  series  of  studio  problems  introduces  the  student  to  the  various  disciplines, 
techniques,  and  theories  of  drawing  while  the  student  learns  to  train  his  hand,  eye, 
and  imagination  in  assigned  drawings.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is 
required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art 
will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos,  Fellner. 

161.     Beginning  Photography 

This  course  centers  around  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  black  and  white 
photography  and  the  aesthetics  of  photography  as  an  art  form.  Although  darkroom 
facilities  are  provided,  students  are  responsible  for  all  supplies,  as  well  as  an 
adjustable  camera  with  a  light  meter,  manual  control  of  shutter  speeds,  and  aper- 
ture settings.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

171.     Beginning  Printmaking 

A  series  of  studio  problems,  discussion,  and  demonstrations  introduces  the 
student  to  various  printmaking  techniques,  including  relief  printing,  etching,  and 
lithography.  Emphasis  on  techniques  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  A  continuing 
series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing 
slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Enrollment  is 
limited.  Advanced  and  intermediate  independent  studies  in  printmaking  may  be 
proposed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Fellner. 

181.     Beginning  Sculpture 

A  series  of  studio  problems  introduces  the  student  to  the  basic  ideas  concerning 
form  and  space  within  the  context  of  contemporary  and  traditional  thought.  A 
continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and  individual  cri- 
tiques, viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Fellner. 

191.     Beginning  Painting 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  styles  and  techniques  in 
painting.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and  indi- 
vidual critiques  and  slide  viewings  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Acrylics, 
oils.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Carlos,  Fellner. 

243.     Intermediate  Video/Film  Production 

Video/film  techniques  such  as  editing,  cinematography,  narrative  and  episodic 
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development,  time  sequence  augmentation,  and  light  process  will  be  explored 
through  film  analysis,  interpretation,  and  practical  experience.  Ten  films  will  be 
analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Number  and  length  of  film  tapes  to  be  determined 
individually  between  professor  and  student.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  141.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Carlos. 

251.     Intermediate  Drawing 

A  series  of  studio  problems  develops  the  student's  awareness  of  line,  value,  and 
the  depiction  of  space.  Drawing  from  nature,  still  life,  the  model,  and  imagination 
in  a  variety  of  media.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group 
and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  this  course.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  the 
individual's  own  ideas  about  drawing.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Fellner,  Carlos. 

253.     Figure  Drawing 

Diverse  techniques  will  be  studied,  emphasizing  size  and  complexity  of  design, 
layout,  media,  and  creative  problem  solving.  The  human  figure,  the  relationship 
between  figure  and  environment,  and  other  representational  subject  material  will 
be  emphasized.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and 
individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos, 
Fellner. 

261.     Intermediate  Photography 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  161,  this  course  emphasizes  the  consistent  and 
knowledgeable  control  of  the  medium.  Significant  issues  in  contemporary  pho- 
tography are  also  investigated.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  161.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Carlos,  Malde. 

281.     Intermediate  Sculpture 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  181.  Further  study  of  the  art  of  sculpture  through 
wood  and  metal  are  used  for  exercises  in  which  the  student  investigates  traditional 
and  contemporary  issues  in  sculpture.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is 
required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art 
will  form  an  integral  part  of  this  course.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual's  own  ideas  about  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  181  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

291.     Intermediate  Painting 

Traditional  subjects  with  personal  style  and  individual  development  are  empha- 
sized. Oils  and  acrylic.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  191.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

343.     Advanced  Video/Film  Production 

Further  study  in  video/film  techniques  and  aesthetics  emphasizing  style,  theme, 
and  content.  Master  cinematographers,  film  photographers  and  auteur  directors 
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will  be  studied.  There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  an  approved  individual  major  project 
of  one's  own  topic  to  be  created.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  241.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Carlos. 

351.     Advanced  Drawing 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  251.  Further  study  of  the  art  of  drawing  through  both 
assigned  and  independent  projects  executed  in  new  and  traditional  media.  Instruc- 
tion through  group  discussions  and  individual  critiques.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  251 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos,  Fellner. 

355.     Film-Making 

Analysis  of  film  from  a  studio  perspective  with  application  of  beginning  tech- 
niques in  both  super  eight  mm  and  video.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

361.     Advanced  Photography 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  261.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  161  and  Fine  Arts  261  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos,  Malde. 

381.     Advanced  Sculpture 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  281.  Further  study  of  the  art  of  sculpture  through  both 
assigned  and  independent  projects  executed  in  new  and  traditional  media.  Instruc- 
tion through  group  discussions  and  individual  critiques.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  281 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

391.     Advanced  Painting 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  291.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  291  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Fellner. 

393.     Painting  Materials  and  Techniques 

A  practical  survey  of  traditional  and  modern  painting  materials  and  techniques  in 
Western  Art,  in  which  the  student  will  work  with  egg  tempera,  synthetic  binders, 
early  oil  painting  (Flemish  technique),  and  wax-based  techniques.  The  student  will 
gain  a  strong  working  knowledge  of  the  different  painting  tools  available  to  realize 
imagery  and  ideas.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151  or  191.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Fellner. 

403.     Senior  Tutorial  in  Studio  Art 

In  conjunction  with  the  comprehensive  examination,  the  student  prepares  a 
thesis  paper  in  support  of  the  Senior  Exhibition  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of 
the  Fine  Arts  faculty.  The  student  also  completes  an  appropriate  reading  program  in 
advance  of  the  Examination.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study  in  Studio  Art 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three 
hours.)  Staff 
(Other  Studio  Art  courses  listed  in  previous  catalogues  are  offered  occasionally.) 
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FORESTRY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Potter,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  Shaver 

Assistant  Professor  Orr 

Instructor  Davis 

Lecturer  Smalley 

The  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  offers  a  major  in  Natural 
Resources  and  a  major  in  Geology.  Natural  Resource  majors  may  also  elect 
a  Forestry  Concentration.  Both  majors  emphasize  an  interdisciplinary 
study  of  the  natural  environment,  and  most  of  the  laboratory  courses 
include  fieldwork  in  the  University  Domain  and  in  nearby  areas. 

Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Natural  Resources  and  Geology  are 
advised  to  consult  with  a  member  of  the  Department  early  in  their  college 
career  to  plan  a  sequence  of  courses  appropriate  to  their  interests  and 
objectives.  For  students  interested  in  careers  in  forestry  or  environmental 
management,  the  Duke  University  Cooperative  Program  (q.  v.)  is  available. 

The  Natural  Resources  Major 

Each  major  will  complete  at  least  thirty  hours  of  coursework  within  the 
Department,  including  at  least  three  courses  in  Forestry  and  at  least  three 
courses  in  Geology.  Two  of  the  forestry  courses  must  include  laboratories, 
and  either  Forest  Land  Stewardship  (Forestry  207)  or  Silviculture  (Forestry 
312)  must  be  completed.  Two  of  the  Geology  courses  must  be  at  the  200 
level  or  above.  All  majors  must  elect  an  outside  area  of  concentration  of  at 
least  fifteen  hours  from  one  of  the  following:  Biology,  Chemistry/Physics, 
Mathematics,  Economics/Political  Science,  or  a  student-designed  and  De- 
partment-approved concentration.  Additional  requirements  outside  the 
Department  are  General  Botany  (Biology  103),  Introduction  to  Economics 
(Economics  101),  Elementary  Statistics  (Mathematics  204),  and  either  Top- 
ics in  Computing  (Conputer  Science  100)  or  Introduction  to  Computer 
Science  (Computer  Science  101). 

The  Forestry  Concentration 

The  Forestry  Concentration  within  the  Natural  Resource  major  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  are  planning  graduate-level  study  in  the  discipline 
and  requires  twenty-eight  hours  of  course  work  within  the  Department. 
Required  courses  include  Dendrology  (Forestry  211)  and  Forest  Land 
Stewardship  (Forestry  207).  Three  additional  courses  in  Forestry  are  re- 
quired, two  of  which  must  have  laboratories.  Two  courses  in  Geology 
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(excluding  Geology  111)  are  required.  A  senior  seminar  is  required  of  all 
majors. 

Requirements  outside  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  include 
two  semesters  of  General  Chemistry  (Chemistry  101,102),  Statistics  (Math- 
ematics 204),  one  semester  of  Calculus  (Mathematics  101  or  higher),  Intro- 
duction to  Computer  Science  (Computer  Science  101),  General  Botany 
(Biology  103),  Plant  Physiology  (Biology  305),  Introduction  to  Economics 
(Economics  101),  Microeconomic  Theory  (Economics  305),  and  one  addi- 
tional course  (numbered  above  200)  in  either  Biology  or  Economics.  One 
course  in  Ecology  (either  Forestry  311  or  Biology  206)  must  be  taken. 
Modifications  in  course  requirements  must  be  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. 


The  Geology  Major 

The  Geology  major  requires  thirty- three  hours  of  coursework  within  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology.  Required  courses  include  Physical 
Geology  (Geology  121),  Historical  Geology  (Geology  222),  Mineralogy 
(Geology  221),  Petrology  (Geology  321),  Sedimentology  (Geology  225),  and 
Structural  Geology  (Geology  325).  Majors  must  take  either  Forest  Land 
Stewardship  (Forestry  207)  or  Silviculture  (Forestry  312),  and  either  Soils 
(Forestry  303)  or  Hydrology  (Forestry  314).  A  senior  seminar  is  required  of 
all  majors.  Specific  requirements  within  the  thirty-three  hours  of 
coursework  may  be  modified  only  with  the  advance  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Requirements  outside  the  major  are  Chemistry  101,102  and  two  courses 
in  Mathematics/Computer  Science  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment. A  summer  field  course  taken  at  another  institution  is  strongly 
recommended  and  is  required  for  admission  by  many  graduate  schools. 


Forestry 


112.     Forestry  and  the  Third  World 

An  introduction  to  the  use  and  management  of  trees  and  forests  in  the  Third 
World.  Social  and  technical  aspects  of  forestry  will  be  considered.  Topics  will 
include  the  role  of  forestry  in  development,  land  and  tree  tenure,  the  role  of  women 
in  forestry  projects,  agroforestry,  trees  in  traditional  systems,  the  forest  as  habitat, 
and  the  role  of  western  technology  as  applied  to  forestry  in  the  Third  World. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Orr. 
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201.  Natural  Resource  Issues  and  Policies 

An  overview  of  the  contemporary  use  of  renewable  and  nonrenewable  natural 
resources;  physical,  economic,  social,  and  environmental  factors,  policies  and 
legislation  affecting  their  use.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davis. 

202.  Natural  Resource  Economics 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  natural  resources.  Topics  include  forests  as  storable, 
renewable  resources,  fisheries  as  common  ownership  resources,  and  minerals  as 
depletable  recyclable  resources.  Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  permission  of 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Orr. 

205.     Changes  in  the  Land 

A  history  of  the  American  land,  from  the  time  of  European  settlement  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  changes  in  the  vegetation  and  landscape  that  resulted  from 
human  use  and  management.  Includes  discussion  of  agriculture,  logging  of  the  old- 
growth  forest,  disposal  of  the  Public  Domain,  the  Conservation  Movement,  Nation- 
al Forest  and  Parks,  the  forestry  profession,  and  environmental  advocacy  groups. 
Field  trips  illustrate  the  lingering  effects  of  past  land  use  on  the  contemporary 
landscape.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davis. 

207.     Forest  Land  Stewardship 

An  introduction  to  the  ownership  and  management  of  forested  land.  Examines 
the  objectives  and  policy-making  processes  appropriate  to  the  different  kinds  of 
private  and  public  forestland  owners.  Includes  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  manage  forestland  for  the  creation  of  diverse  social  and 
economic  benefits.  The  University  Domain  furnishes  a  semester-long  case  study  in 
private  forestland  stewardship.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

211.     Dendrology 

A  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  principal  forest  trees  of  the  United  States. 
Includes  ranges,  uses,  ecological  requirements,  and  major  identifying  features. 
Field  identification  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 
Lectures,  two  hours;  field  trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davis. 

302.  Forest  Measurements  and  Biometry 

Principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  forest  parameters.  Intro- 
duction to  the  uses  of  probability  and  statistics  in  drawing  inferences  about  forest 
resources  with  emphasis  on  sampling  theory  and  field  methods.  Prerequisite:  a 
college-level,  introductory  course  in  probability  and  statistics.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

303.  Soils 

A  study  of  soils  as  they  relate  to  land  use,  bedrock  and  geomorphology,  site 
quality,  and  vegetation  processes.  Emphasis  is  on  field  interpretation  of  soils  as  one 
component  of  terrestrial  ecosystems.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field 
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trips,  three  hours.  Prerequisites:  Botany  103  and  Geology  121,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

311.  Woodland  Ecology 

The  interrelationship  of  environmental  factors  and  forest  vegetation  with  empha- 
sis on  micrometeorology  and  the  fundamentals  of  soil  science.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
103,  Forestry  211,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory 
and  field  trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

312.  Silviculture 

Theories  and  techniques  of  applying  ecological  knowledge  to  control  the  estab- 
lishment, composition,  and  growth  of  forests.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  311  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

314.     Hydrology 

Occurrence,  movement,  quality,  and  behavior  of  water  in  the  hydrologic  cycle 
with  emphasis  upon  surface  and  underground  water.  Includes  techniques  and 
problems  of  measurement  and  utilization.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)  Orr. 

319.     Natural  Resource  Management  and  Decisions 

A  survey  of  methods  used  in  natural  resource  management  with  an  emphasis 
upon  forestry.  Topics  include:  (1)  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  forest  stand  charac- 
teristics, tax  policy,  risk,  uncertainty,  and  interest  rates  on  management  practices; 
(2)  methods  of  analyzing  and  improving  operation  efficiency;  and  (3)  choice  among 
policy  alternatives  proposed  by  competing  groups.  Methods  are  drawn  from  eco- 
nomics and  operations  research  and  can  be  applied  to  other  fields.  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  forestry  or  consent  of  instructor.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Orr. 

326.  Regional  Forestry  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States 

A  regional  study  of  the  forestry  of  one  or  more  selected  areas  outside  the 
coterminous  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  Europe,  Australia,  or  Alaska.  Two 
additional  hours  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field  trip  to  the 
region  studied.  Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology  326.  Prere- 
quisite: permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  two  hours.) 
Davis. 

327.  Regional  Forestry  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States  Field  Trip 

Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology  327.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Davis. 


432.     Natural  Resource  Seminar 

Consideration  of  selected  natural  resources  issues  of  concern  to  the  region, 
nation,  and  world.  For  senior  natural  resources  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 
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444.     Independent  Study 

An  opportunity  for  selected  senior  natural  resources  majors  to  explore  a  topic  of 
interest  in  an  independent  or  directed  manner.  The  number  of  hours  of  credit  will 
depend  on  the  project.  Staff 


Geology 

111.     Introduction  to  Meteorology 

Fundamentals  of  atmospheric  science,  including  precipitation  mechanisms, 
world  climates,  storms  and  other  violent  weather  phenomena,  and  weather  fore- 
casting. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shaver. 

121.     Physical  Geology 

Introduction  to  rocks  and  minerals,  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  dynamic  processes  operating  within  and  upon  the  earth.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips  (including  an  overnight  trip  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains),  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

215.     Geological  Resources 

A  study  of  economically  valuable  minerals  and  rocks  (including  metals,  non- 
metals,  industrial  minerals,  and  hydrocarbons)  in  terms  of  their  origin,  tectonic 
settings,  extraction,  and  use.  Topics  to  include  global  distribution  and  genesis  of 
deposits  in  relation  to  plate  tectonic  theory,  prospecting  techniques,  mining  meth- 
ods, mining  laws,  economics  of  the  mineral  and  petroleum  industries,  and  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  exploration  and  development.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121.  (Credit, 
four  hours.)  Shaver. 

221.  Mineralogy 

A  study  of  the  occurrence,  crystal  structure,  crystal  chemistry,  and  origin  of 
minerals.  Laboratory  work  includes  the  identification  of  hand  specimens  and  use  of 
the  petrographic  microscope.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Shaver. 

222.  Historical  Geology 

History  of  the  earth;  physical  environments,  history  of  life,  and  tectonic  develop- 
ment throughout  geologic  time  as  recorded  in  the  rock  record.  Emphasis  on  North 
America.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips,  three  hours.  Prere- 
quisite: Geology  121.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Potter. 

225.     Sedimentology 

A  study  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  the  processes  that  form  them.  Field  and  class 
studies  stress  the  link  between  modern  sedimentary  environments  and  their  an- 
cient counterparts.  Discussion  of  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  coal.  Emphasis  on  rocks 
of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  other  nearby  areas.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laborato- 
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ry  and  field  trips,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Potter. 

228.  Tectonics 

A  study  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  continents  and  ocean  basins  within  the 
broad  framework  of  global  geologic  systems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  moun- 
tain chains,  earthquakes,  and  the  plate  tectonics  paradigm.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Potter. 

229.  Tectonics  Seminar 

Readings  from  the  recent  geological  literature  on  plate  tectonics  and  related 
topics.  One  article  will  be  discussed  each  week.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Potter. 

240.     Island  Ecology 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  oceanography, 
marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island  ecosystem. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  Biology  240  and  Psychology  240.  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer.  (Credit,  two  hours.) 
Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  Keith-Lucas. 

320.     Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology 

Systematic  study  of  the  genesis,  occurrence,  composition  and  classification  of 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Topics  to  include  origin  and  crystallization  of 
different  magma  types,  metamorphic  processes,  and  concepts  of  metamorphic  belts 
and  metamorphic  facies.  Laboratory  work  includes  hand  specimen  and  microscopic 
examination  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rock  suites.  Lectures,  three  hours;  labora- 
tory and  field  trips,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  221.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Shaver. 

322.  Geology  of  the  Western  United  States 

The  course  focuses  on  several  of  the  geologic  provinces  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Extensive  use  of  geologic  maps  and  periodicals.  Two  additional  hours  may  be 
earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field  trip  to  the  western  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  121  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Potter. 

323.  Geology  of  the  Western  United  States  Field  Trip 

(Credit,  two  hours.)  Potter. 

325.     Field  and  Structural  Geology 

A  study  of  deformed  rocks  and  an  introduction  to  tectonics.  Preparation  and 
interpretation  of  geologic  maps;  solution  of  basic  structural  problems.  Field  work 
emphasizes  geologic  mapping  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  in  more  structurally 
deformed  areas  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field 
work,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Potter. 
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326.  Regional  Geology  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States 

A  regional  study  of  the  geology  of  one  or  more  selected  areas  outside  the 
coterminous  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  Europe,  Australia,  or  Alaska.  Two 
additional  hours  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field  trip  to  the 
region  studied.  Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Forestry  326.  Prere- 
quisites: Geology  121  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to 
two  hours.)  Shaver. 

327.  Regional  Geology  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States  Field  Trip 

Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Forestry  327.  (Credit,  one  hour.) 
Shaver. 

432.     Natural  Resource  Seminar 

Consideration  of  selected  natural  resources  issues  of  concern  to  the  region, 
nation,  and  world.  For  senior  natural  resources  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

An  opportunity  for  selected  senior  natural  resources  majors  to  explore  a  topic  of 
interest  in  an  independent  or  directed  manner.  The  number  of  hours  of  credit  will 
depend  on  the  project.  Staff. 


FRENCH 

Professor  J.  Schaefer 

Professor  McCrady,  Chairman 

Professor  Landon 

Assistant  Professor  Poe 

Instructor  Rung 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  twenty-four  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Students  entering  the  College  with  three  or  more  years  of  French  should 
consult  a  member  of  the  department  about  further  courses.  In  general, 
courses  numbered  300  are  designed  for  advanced  freshmen  and  soph- 
omores, and  those  numbered  400  for  juniors  and  seniors;  all  300  and  400- 
level  courses,  with  the  exception  of  315  and  351,  are  conducted  in  French. 

Though  the  department  offers  several  courses  in  the  use  of  written  and 
oral  French,  the  major  emphasis  is  on  literature.  Students  desiring  to 
further  their  command  of  the  language  are  encouraged  to  study  in  a 
French-speaking  country  either  for  a  summer  or  during  the  junior  year,  in 
connection  with  programs  sponsored  or  recommended  by  the  department. 

The  College  maintains  a  French  House  during  the  academic  year  for 
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students  who  wish  a  daily  experience  in  speaking  French.  Application 
forms  for  a  place  in  the  French  House  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  French 
Department.  Students  majoring  in  French  are  normally  expected  to  live  in 
the  French  House  for  at  least  one  semester. 

103,104.     Elementary  French;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive  course  in  the  basic  elements  of  the  language:  pronunciation,  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  conversation,  and  reading.  Use  of  language  laboratory  required. 
Four  hours  of  class  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203.     Intermediate  French;  Intensive  Course 

Review  of  certain  grammatical  structures;  intensive  readings  with  attention  to 
written  and  oral  comments  on  the  texts.  Prerequisite:  French  104  or  placement  by 
department.  Four  hours  of  class  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

301.     Introduction  to  French  Literature 

Readings  in  representative  authors  chosen  from  the  entire  range  of  French 
literature.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  203  or  placement  by  depart- 
ment. This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  higher-numbered  French  courses.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

304.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  French  writing  through  the  close  analysis  of 
selected  major  landmarks  of  different  genres.  The  emphasis  is  on  literary  move- 
ments and  periods,  their  characteristics  and  interrelationship.  Prerequisite:  French 
301.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 

305.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture  I 

Readings  in  major  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1715,  accompanied  by  an 
examination  of  the  evolution  of  French  culture.  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  French 
311.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 

306.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture  II 

Readings  in  major  works  from  1715  to  the  present,  accompanied  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  French  culture.  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  French  311. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 

311.     Composition  and  Conversation 

Emphasis  on  accuracy  of  expression  in  written  and  oral  French,  through  use  of 
recordings,  video  tapes,  and  readings  from  the  French  language  press.  Conducted 
in  French.  Enrollment  limited.  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  equivalent.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Poe. 


313.     Contemporary  Language  and  Usage 

A  one-semester  advanced  language  and  culture  course  designed  to  increase  oral 
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and  written  language  skills  to  help  the  student  deal  with  contemporary  societies. 
Analysis  and  interpretation  of  current  texts,  composition,  formal  letter  writing,  and 
practical  use  of  political,  scientific,  economic,  journalistic,  and  social  vocabularies. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor;  does  not  satisfy  language  requirement. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

315.     Religious  Thought  in  Baroque  France  (also  History  315  and  Religion  315) 

A  seminar  concentrating  on  the  important  texts  of  Blaise  Pascal,  particularly  the 
Provincial  Letters  and  the  Pensees.  Readings  and  discussion  will  develop  a  religious 
and  political  context  for  these  works,  the  Jansenist  monastery  at  Port  Royal,  and  the 
devotional  literature  of  seventeenth-century  France.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
authors  such  as  Rene  Descartes,  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  and  Antoine  Arnauld.  (For 
credit  in  French,  the  reading  and  writing  must  be  done  in  French.)  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Herman. 

317.     Stylistics 

Advanced  practice  in  written  French;  through  grammatical  and  stylistic  exer- 
cises, analysis  of  short  texts,  translation,  and  composition  writing,  students  will 
study  and  practice  different  levels  of  written  French,  both  literary  and  non-literary. 
(Credit,  two  hours.)  Staff. 

320.  Advanced  Language  Abroad 

A  course  designed  to  increase  oral  and  written  proficiency  by  offering  students 
the  opportunity  to  live  and  study  in  France,  generally  during  the  same  time  frame 
as  Sewanee's  regular  Summer  Session.  Normally  followed  by  French  321  durng  the 
second  half  of  Sewanee's  Summer-in-France  program.  Prerequisite:  French  301  and 
permission  of  the  department.  Scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1991  and  alternate 
summers.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 

321.  Studies  in  Culture  and  Literature  Abroad 

Reading,  writing,  and  oral  work  centered  around  cultural  and  literary  topics 
which  should  be  of  particular  interest  when  explored  on  site  in  France.  Prere- 
quisite: French  320  or  the  equivalent,  normally  to  have  been  completed  during  the 
first  half  of  Sewanee's  Summer-in-France  program.  Scheduled  for  the  summer  of 
1991  and  alternate  summers.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 

322.  Explication  de  Textes 

An  introduction  to  the  technique  and  extended  applications  of  explication  de 
textes  as  a  methodical  tool  of  literary  genre.  Oral  presentation  of  explication  by  the 
students  in  class.  Conducted  in  French.  Recommended  for  majors.  Prerequisite: 
French  301,  311,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 

351.     Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  French  literature  in  English  translation. 
No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language  requirement. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon. 
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401.     The  Seventeenth  Century  I 

Readings  in  Montaigne,  baroque  poets,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  and  moralistes. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Rung. 


403.     The  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Enlightenment,  with  emphasis  on  the  thought  of 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Some  attention  to  the  novel  and 
comedy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 


404.     The  Nineteenth  Century 

A  survey  of  movements  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Revolution  into  the  years 
just  following  the  Second  Empire:  Romantics,  Parnassians,  Realists.  Emphasis  on 
Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  de  Vigny,  Musset,  Hugo,  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  and  Zola.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  McCrady. 


408.     Contemporary  Literature 

Antecedents  of  modern  literary  currents,  and  a  study  of  the  novel,  drama,  and 
poetry  of  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Rung. 


409.     The  Renaissance 

A  brief  survey  of  Italian  contributions,  followed  by  a  study  of  Rabelais,  the 
Pleiade  poets,  and  Montaigne.  (Credit,  three  hours.).  Schaefer. 


410.     Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Reading  and  criticism  of  mediaeval  texts  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Villon's 
poetry.  Modernized  versions  when  necessary.  Conducted  in  French.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Schaefer. 


435.     Senior  Tutorial 

Special  topics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester.)  Staff 


440.     Directed  Readings 

Designed  to  help  majors  complete  the  departmental  reading  list.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail.  May  be  repeated  up  to  three  hours.  (Credit  ordinarily  no  more  than  one 
hour  per  semester.)  Staff. 


444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff 
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GERMAN 

Professor  Davidheiser,  Chairman 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  Kohler 

Assistant  Professor  Zachau 

The  requirement  for  majors  in  German  is  twenty-four  credit  hours  at  the 
300  level  and  above,  including  311  or  312,  321,322,  and  344.  At  least  nine  of 
these  hours  must  be  at  the  400  level.  Also  required  is  a  period  of  study  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Switzerland.  Those  planning  to  continue  the  German 
major  in  graduate  school  may  wish  to  take  more  credit  hours  in  the 
department.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  both  aural-oral  skills  and  the  reading 
and  discussing  of  literary  texts. 

103,104.     Elementary  German;  Intensive  Courses 

The  basics  of  the  language  with  emphasis  on  the  four  skills  (listening,  reading, 
speaking,  writing).  Elementary  cultural  and  literary  readings.  Use  of  the  language 
laboratory  for  drill  in  active  use  of  the  language.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.) 
Zachau. 

203.     Intermediate  German;  Intensive  Course 

Grammar  review  and  reading  of  cultural  and  short  literary  works,  followed  by 
increased  emphasis  on  conversation.  Prerequisite:  German  103,104.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Davidheiser. 

301,302.     Advanced  Readings 

Reading  and  discussion  in  German  of  selected  works  of  modern  German  drama 
and  prose.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Davidheiser. 

303.  Kafka  and  Werfel 

Selected  readings  of  works  of  Franz  Kafka  such  as  Die  Verwandlung  and  Franz 
Werfel  such  as  Jacobowsky  unci  der  Oberst.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

304.  Hesse  and  Mann 

Readings  from  the  works  of  Hermann  Hesse  (Demiari)  and  Thomas  Mann  (Tonio 
Kroger  and  Tristan).  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

305.  Brecht  and  the  Modern  Theatre 

A  reading  of  one  major  Brecht  play  such  as  Der  Kaukasische  Kreidekreis  or 
Mutter  Courage  and  an  analysis  of  its  influence  on  modern  post  WWII  German 
theatre.  Selected  readings  of  Weiss,  Miiller,  and  others.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Zachau. 

306.  Modern  Swiss  Authors 

A  reading  of  one  major  work  by  both  Friedrich  Durrenmatt  (Der  Besuch  der  alien 
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Dame)  and  Max  Frisch  (Biedennann  unci  die  Brandstifter  or  Homo  Faber),  together 
with  some  short  works  of  the  lesser  known  authors  like  Peter  Bichsel.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

307.  Modern  Austrian  Authors 

An  introduction  to  twentieth  century  Austrian  literature  beginning  with  short 
texts  by  authors  such  as  Roth,  Musil,  Aichinger,  and  Bernhard  and  eventually 
focusing  on  novels  such  as  Peter  Handke's  Die  Angst  des  Tormanns  beim  Elfmeter 
and  Der  letzte  Brief  zum  langen  Abschied.  Background  information  on  Austrian 
culture  and  civilization.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Staff. 

308.  Heinrich  Boll 

A  reading  of  one  major  work  by  Heinrich  Boll  such  as  Und  sagte  keineinziges  Wort 
or  Die  verloren  Ehre  der  Katharina  Blum  together  with  selected  short  stories  and 
essays  by  Boll.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau. 

311,312.     German  Conversation  and  Composition 

Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  drill  in  colloquial  idioms.  Regular  practice 
in  composition;  part  of  the  work  is  based  on  audio-visual  materials.  The  course  is 
conducted  in  German;  311  or  312  is  required  of  all  majors.  Prerequisite:  German 
203.  With  permission  of  the  instructor  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  203.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

313.     Contemporary  Language  and  Usage 

A  one-semester  advanced  language  and  culture  course  designed  to  increase  oral 
and  written  language  skills  to  help  the  student  deal  with  contemporary  societies. 
Analysis  and  interpretation  of  current  texts,  composition,  formal  letter  writing,  and 
practical  use  of  political,  scientific,  economic,  journalistic,  and  social  vocabularies. 
Prerequisite:  200-level  courses;  does  not  satisfy  language  requirement.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

321,322.     Survey  of  German  Literature 

The  history  of  German  literature  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  day. 
Required  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Zachau. 

331.     Aspects  of  the  German  Language 

The  course  is  intended  to  introduce  students  to  both  the  diachronic  and  syn- 
chronic aspects  of  the  German  language.  Its  historical  focus  is  on  Old  High  German 
and  the  creation  of  Modern  High  German.  Contemporary  language  is  also  dis- 
cussed. Prerequisite:  German  203;  does  not  satisfy  language  requirement.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Zachau. 

344.     Junior  Tutorial 

Intensive  practice  in  analyzing  and  comparing  the  style  of  outstanding  German 
writers  and  in  writing  German.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  research  materials. 
Required  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Zachau. 
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351.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  Translation 

Reading  and  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  German  literature  in  English 
translation.  No  knowledge  of  German  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

352.  Kafka/Grass  in  Translation 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  main  works  of  Franz  Kafka  and  Giinter  Grass  in 
English  translation,  including  The  Trial,  The  Castle,  The  Country  Doctor,  The 
Judgment,  The  Tin  Drum,  and  Cat  and  Mouse.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

401.     Mediaeval  Literature 

Representative  reading  of  the  period  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Nibelungenlied,  the  courtly  epic  (Iwein,  Parzival,  Tristan)  and  Minnesang.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

403.     German  Literature  from  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  through  the  Storm  and 
Stress 

An  intensive  study  of  rational  and  irrational  tendencies  in  German  literature  from 
ca.  1750  to  1784,  with  major  focus  on  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Lenz,  Goethe,  and 
Klinger.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

405.     German  Romanticism 

Readings  in  the  principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  including  Novalis, 
Tieck,  Eichendorff,  Brentano,  and  Hoffmann.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

407.     Nineteenth-Century  Literature 

Readings  from  the  age  of  Poetic  Realism.  (Credit,  three  hours)  Zachau. 

408,409.     Twentieth-Century  German  Literature 

The  first  semester  covers  the  period  from  1900  to  1945;  the  second  semester,  from 
1945  to  the  present.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Davidheiser,  Zachau. 

410.  Goethe  Seminar 

Gotz,  Werther,  Faust,  Iphigenie,  and  other  selected  works  are  read  and  analyzed, 
along  with  Goethe's  poetry.  Prerequisite:  a  German  course  at  the  300-level  or 
above.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

411.  Schiller,  Holderlin,  Kleist 

Schiller's  dramas  and  poetry,  Holderlin's  Hyperion  and  poetry,  and  Kleist's  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug,  along  with  his  prose  works,  are  read  and  analyzed.  Prerequisite: 
a  German  course  at  the  300-level  or  above.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

421.     Lyric  Poetry 

Representative  works  of  various  German  poets  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau. 
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427.     East  German  Literature 

An  investigation  of  the  connection  between  literature  and  society  in  East  Ger- 
many. The  course  will  show  the  historical  development  of  East  Germany  through  its 
literature.  Readings  will  include  works  by  Wolf,  Plenzdorf,  Strittmatter,  Kant, 
Heym,  and  Kunze.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  Prerequisite:  German  321,322  or  the  equivalent.  (Credit, 
variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


HISTORY 

Professor  J.  Cushman 

Professor  A.  Goodstein 

Professor  Knoll 

Professor  Patterson 

Professor  King,  Chairman 

Professor  Flynn 

Professor  Goldrerg 

Professor  Williamson 

Visiting  Professor  Wheeler 

Associate  Professor  Perry 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  Holmes 

Assistant  Professor  Herman 

Assistant  Professor  Hart 

Students  who  choose  history  as  a  major  must  select  a  field  of  con- 
centration from  among  the  following:  1)  United  States,  2)  Europe  to  1715,  3) 
Europe  since  1715,  4)  Great  Britain,  5)  Africa/Asia.  A  member  of  the  faculty 
in  the  field  of  concentration  will  be  assigned  as  the  student's  adviser  and 
will  assist  the  student  in  planning  a  coherent  program  of  study. 

Required  of  all  majors:  1)  a  grade  point  average  in  courses  in  history  no 
lower  than  2.00;  2)  History  101,102,  History  351,352,  fifteen  hours  of  history 
courses  in  the  field  of  concentration  and  nine  hours  of  history  courses 
outside  the  field  of  concentration  (of  these  twenty-four  hours,  at  least  three 
must  be  in  the  Africa/Asia  field);  3)  a  grade  of  pass  on  the  written  com- 
prehensive examination  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Required  for  Honors  in  History:  1)  a  grade  point  average  in  courses  in 
history  no  lower  than  3.00;  2)  a  grade  of  honors  on  a  major  research  paper 
written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  presented  by  the 
first  day  of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year;  3)  a  grade  of  honors  on 
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the  written  comprehensive  examination  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior 
year. 


101,102.     A  Survey  of  Western  Civilization 

The  development  of  western  civilization  and  its  expansion  into  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Designed  to  provide  a  background  for  courses  in  other  disciplines  as  well  as 
in  history.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 


201,202.     History  of  the  United  States 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
the  United  States.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Goodstein. 


203.     The  Ancient  World 

A  general  survey  of  the  ancient  world  which  emphasizes  the  achievements  of  the 
civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  cultural  roots  of  western  civilization  for  students  in  other  disciplines  as  well  as  in 
history.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  King. 


204.     The  Middle  Ages 

A  general  survey  of  the  mediaeval  period  which  emphasizes  the  emergence  and 
maturation  of  the  characteristic  institutions  of  modern  western  Europe.  Designed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  cultural  nexus  of  modern  Europe  and  America  for  students 
in  other  disciplines  as  well  as  in  history.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  King. 


205,206.     History  of  England 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
England  and  the  British  Empire  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  Perry. 


207,208.     History  of  Russia 

First  semester:  the  formation  of  the  Russian  state;  significant  personalities  such 
as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  the  Great;  and  the  rise  of  the 
revolutionary  movement.  Second  semester:  a  study  of  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy; 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  consolidation  and  growth  of  Soviet  power 
under  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Krushchev.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Gold- 
berg. 


209,210.     History  of  France 

First  semester:  a  study  of  early  French  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
history,  with  an  emphasis  on  feudalism  and  the  consolidation  of  state  power.  Second 
semester:  France  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Fifth  Republic.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester.)  Goldberg. 
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211,212.     History  of  China  and  East  Asia 

Designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  Asian  history.  First  semester:  the  founda- 
tions of  East  Asian  civilization:  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  and  the  flowering 
of  Chinese  culture.  Second  semester:  a  study  of  the  European  impact  on  Asia  and 
the  resultant  rise  of  nationalism  and  communism.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  se- 
mester.) Goldberg. 

213.  History  of  Spain  I:  Imperial  Spain 

The  political,  intellectual,  and  social  development  of  Spain  from  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  end  of  Habsburg  rule.  The  course  will  also  examine 
Spain's  economic  and  cultural  dependence  on  its  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Herman. 

214.  History  of  Spain  II:  Modern  Spain 

Political,  intellectual,  and  social  changes  in  Spain  from  the  first  Bourbon  mon- 
archs  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  Spain's  integration  into  the  European  communi- 
ty in  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Herman. 

215.  The  United  States  and  Vietnam  since  1945 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  the  history  of  Vietnam  since  World  War  II,  French 
colonialism,  the  development  of  the  independence  movement,  the  origins  of  U.S. 
involvement,  and  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  in  the  1960s.  Vietnamese  goals, 
American  foreign  policy,  the  antiwar  movement,  and  the  presidencies  of  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  will  be  topics  of  special  interest.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gold- 
berg. 

216.  History  of  Japan 

This  survey  of  Japanese  history  deals  briefly  with  the  origins  of  the  Japanese 
imperial  system,  the  rise  of  the  warrior  class,  and  the  attempt  to  isolate  Japan  from 
foreign  influence.  Major  emphasis  is  on  modern  Japanese  history,  including  the 
Meiji  Restoration,  modernization,  westernization,  the  rise  of  militarism,  World  War 
II,  and  postwar  economic  developments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

217.  History  of  the  Near  East:  Islamic  Civilization 

Mohammed,  Islam,  conquests  undertaken  during  the  caliphates,  reasons  for  the 
breakup  of  Islamic  civilization,  Islam's  subsequent  revival  by  the  Seljuk  and  Ot- 
toman Turks,  the  entrance  of  the  Europeans  into  the  Middle  East,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Shia  are  among  the  subjects  addressed  in  this  course.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Knoll. 

218.  History  of  the  Middle  East  since  1914 

This  is  a  contemporary  history  of  the  Middle  East  embracing  such  topics  as  Arab 
and  Israeli  politics,  sources  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  modernization  in  traditional 
societies,  terrorism  and  counter- terrorism,  American  foreign  policy  in  the  area,  and 
Islamic  revival.  It  is  a  continuation  of  History  217  but  may  be  taken  separately. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 
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219.  History  of  Africa:  Traditional  Africa 

A  study  of  African  institutions  before  the  Europeans,  the  emphasis  is  upon  such 
factors  as  religion,  art,  warfare,  and  the  economy.  The  African  slave  trade  is  also 
studied.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 

220.  History  of  Africa:  Modern  Africa 

A  survey  of  Africa  since  the  slave  trade,  this  course  involves  a  study  of  the  social- 
political  factors  which  have  created  contemporary  Africa.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Knoll. 

267,268.     German  History  since  1500 

The  development  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  major  themes  in  western  civilization 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Flynn. 

279.     History  of  American  Education. 

Issues  and  institutions  in  the  development  of  American  education  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goodstein. 

301.  Ancient  Greece 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  from  the  early  Bronze  Age  to  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
King. 

302.  Ancient  Rome 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Royal,  Republican,  and  Imperial  Rome.  Empha- 
sis on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  King. 

303,304.     Mediaeval  Europe 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
King. 

305.  The  Renaissance 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  emphasis  upon  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  in  northern  Europe  and 
the  emergence  of  Christian  humanism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

306.  The  Reformation  Era  (also  Religion  306) 

The  history  of  Europe,  principally  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention  to 
ideas  and  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society;  includes  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  Reformations  and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  religious  wars.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Patterson. 

307.  Seventeenth-Century  Europe 

The  "crisis"  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  upheavals  in  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  France;  the  dominance  of  France  in  the  age  of  Louis 
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XIV;  the  character  of  the  emerging  states  and  national  cultures  of  Europe  by  about 
1715.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

308.  The  Revolutionary  Era 

The  transformation  of  state  and  society  from  the  Old  Regime  to  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  causes  and  phases  of  Europe's  first  revolution,  in 
France,  1750-1815.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Flynn. 

309.  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  1815-1914 

A  study  of  the  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  nationalism,  and  imperialism,  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  I.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Flynn. 

311.  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  after  1914 

The  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  ideological  conflict,  economic 
nationalism,  and  the  search  for  a  system  of  collective  security.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Flynn. 

312.  Eighteenth-Century  England 

A  seminar  in  eighteenth-century  English  studies  with  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  development.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Perry. 

314.  Political  Thought  during  the  Enlightenment  (also  Political  Science  314) 

A  seminar  on  the  major  works  of  Charles-Louis  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu. Works  by  other  authors  such  as  Machiavelli,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  David 
Hume,  and  Edward  Gibbon  will  provide  a  context  for  the  development  of  Montes- 
quieu's ideas  on  politics,  history,  and  the  sociology  of  law.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Herman. 

315.  Religious  Thought  in  Baroque  France  (also  French  315  and  Religion  315) 

A  seminar  concentrating  on  the  important  texts  of  Blaise  Pascal,  particularly  the 
Provincial  Letters  and  the  Pensees.  Readings  and  discussion  will  develop  a  religious 
and  political  context  for  these  works,  the  Jansenist  monastery  at  Port  Royal,  and  the 
devotional  literature  of  seventeenth-century  France.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
authors  such  as  Rene  Descartes,  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  and  Antoine  Arnauld.  (For 
credit  in  French,  the  reading  and  writing  must  be  done  in  French.)  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Herman. 

316.  History  of  Conservative  Thought  in  Britain  and  America  (also  Political 
Science  316) 

An  examination  of  the  major  themes  and  writers  of  Anglo-American  conservative 
thought,  from  its  origins  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Authors  will 
include  Edmund  Burke;  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Adams;  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  British  conservative  thinkers  from  Disraeli  to 
Michael  Oakeshott;  and  the  Southern  Agrarians.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Herman. 
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319.  Movements  toward  Christian  Unity  in  Late  Reformation  Europe  (also  Re- 
ligion 319) 

An  investigation  of  the  ideas,  policies,  and  programs  which  focused  on  finding  a 
basis  for  religious  unity  among  the  divergent  churches  and  religious  points  of  view 
in  Europe  from  about  1560  to  1648.  Attention  is  given  to  the  political  and  cultural  as 
well  as  religious  context  of  these  developments.  The  chief  focus  is  on  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson,  Booty. 

320.  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Britain 

This  seminar  will  study  British  history  from  the  passing  of  the  Great  Reform  Bill 
to  World  War  I,  with  special  attention  to  cultural  and  political  developments. 
Individual  reports  and  class  discussion  will  be  stressed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Perry. 

324.  Great  Autobiographies 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  great  autobiographical  works  of 
western  culture  and  how  these  works  represent  or  oppose  the  views  of  the  eras  in 
which  they  were  written.  The  works  of  Augustine,  Cellini,  Gibbon,  Rousseau,  Mill, 
and  Henry  Adams  are  among  those  considered.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cushman. 

325.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America 

The  development  of  institutions  and  ideas  in  colonial  society.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  A.  Goodstein. 

326.  Indians  and  Blacks  in  America 

A  consideration  of  the  contemporary  emergence,  statements,  and  demands  of 
Indian  and  Black  nationalisms.  The  course  moves  back  in  time  to  explore  the 
historical  origins  of  these  movements  in  such  key  areas  as  the  confrontation  of  Indian 
and  European  cultures  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  the  transi- 
tion from  slavery  to  caste  status  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Goodstein. 

327.  The  Old  South 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Southern  nationalism  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  Civil  War.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cushman. 

328.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  response  of  American  democracy  to 
the  problems  of  urbanism  and  industrialism  at  home  and  to  the  responsibilities  of 
world  conflict  abroad.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

329.  The  New  South 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  South  from  Reconstruction  through  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

330.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  view  of  the  war  itself,  and  a  study  of 
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Reconstruction  and  the  major  historians  who  deal  with  its  problems.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Cushman. 

332.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical  evolution  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  se- 
mester.) Staff. 

333.  Topics  in  American  History 

A  seminar  dealing  with  the  Great  Depression  and  the  New  Deal,  1929-1945. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Wheeler. 

335.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV 

Political,  cultural  and  intellectual  developments  in  Louis  XIV's  Europe, 
1660-1715.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Herman. 

336.  The  Age  of  Reason 

Europe  from  the  Augustan  Age  and  Enlightenment  to  the  coming  of  the  French 
Revolution,  1715-1790.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Herman. 

342.     Topics  in  British  History 

Comparative  British  and  American  Constitutional  Traditions:  An  examination  of 
the  process,  beginning  with  the  writing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  American  constitutional  practices  departed  from  English  patterns.  Specific 
study  of  selected  modern  cases  which  demonstrate  the  differences  of  the  two  legal 
traditions.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Newton. 

346.     History  of  Socialism 

A  study  of  the  development  of  socialism  as  an  ideology  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Among  the  major  topics  discussed  will  be:  Utopian  Socialism, 
Marxism,  Anarchism,  German  Social  Democracy,  Russian  Marxism,  and  Chinese 
Marxism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

351.  Junior  Tutorial 

A  consideration  of  some  of  the  classics  of  historical  writing.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  social  environment  and  intellectual  outlooks  of  the  historians  and  to  the 
changing  nature  of  the  questions  they  sought  to  answer.  (Required  of  all  junior 
majors.)  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

352.  Junior  Tutorial 

An  introduction  to  recent  and  contemporary  methods  and  techniques  of  histor- 
ical writing  and  research.  Interpretations  of  modern  historical  writing.  (Required  of 
all  junior  majors.)  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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361,362.     Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

Selected  problems  in  the  development  of  American  ideas  and  social  structures, 
1800-1960.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and  class  discussion.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Goodstein. 

364.     Topics  in  Russian  History 

An  examination  of  significant  developments  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century 
Russia.  Topics  may  include:  the  peasant  problem,  the  revolutionary  movement, 
major  personalities,  1917,  Stalinization  and  de-Stalinization,  and  foreign  policy. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

365,366.     Mediaeval  England 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  England  from  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  Tudor.  Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  King. 

371.  Tudor  England:  1485-1603 

A  study  of  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  monarchs.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
innovations  in  government,  the  humanist  tradition,  the  English  Reformation,  and 
the  influence  of  these  factors  on  the  political,  religious,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments of  the  time.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

372.  Stuart  England:  1603-1714 

A  study  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  and  of  the  interregnum  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origins  of  the  English  Civil 
War  and  the  impact  of  the  upheaval  on  English  ideas  and  institutions  through  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

373.  The  Mediaeval  Church  (also  Religion  373) 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Emphasis  on  reading, 
papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  King. 

374.  Anglicanism,  1534-1640  (also  Religion  374) 

A  study  of  significant  thinkers  and  events  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglican 
tradition  from  the  English  Reformation  to  the  eve  of  the  English  Civil  War.  Writers 
from  Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  Caroline  Divines  will  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
English  and  European  history  and  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  period.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Patterson. 


375.     British  India 

A  study  of  British  imperial  rule  in  the  wealthiest  of  England's  colonies.  It 
examines  the  colonial  condition  to  determine  the  impact  of  British  rule  on  Hindu 
and  Muslim  societies  and  the  adjustments  made  by  subjects  to  the  British  over- 
lords. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 
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377.     Topics  in  Asian  History:  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  South  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  (also  Third  World  Studies  377) 

The  course  will  examine  the  development  of  two  paradigms  of  the  thought  of  the 
Third  World,  specifically  with  reference  to  South  Asia  (India  and  Pakistan)  and  Iran. 
The  role  played  by  the  prophetic  religions  in  the  Middle  East  in  general  and  in  Iran 
in  particular  will  be  compared  with  the  role  played  by  non-prophetic  religions  in 
South  Asia.  The  conceptual  demarcation  between  the  two  and  its  implications  will 
be  analyzed.  The  contemporary  situation  in  Iran  and  South  Asia  will  be  examined  in 
terms  of  this  conceptual  framework.  Offered  fall  of  1988-1989  only.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Ahmad. 

383.  Topics  in  the  History  of  Imperialism  and  Empire 

This  seminar  studies  in  topical  arrangement  issues  such  as  the  theses  of  imperi- 
alism, the  balance  sheet  of  empire,  the  types  of  colonial  systems,  and  the  response 
of  the  colonized  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  India.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 

384.  African  Art  and  Culture  (also  Fine  Arts  384) 

A  survey  of  African  art  and  culture,  primarily  in  West  Africa,  where  settled 
agriculturists  produced  a  superior  plastic  art.  The  course  emphasizes  intensive 
readings  in  ethnohistory  and  the  ability  to  recognize  and  criticize  African  art  forms, 
primarily  masks  and  statuary.  Offered  fall  of  1988  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Knoll. 

389.  Rise  of  Modern  China 

An  analysis  of  the  dynamic  transformation  of  traditional  China  into  a  modern  state 
since  1800.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  interaction  of  China  with  the  western 
powers  and  the  development  of  modern  nationalism  and  Communism.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

390.  Topics  in  European  History 

An  examination  of  the  significant  social,  political,  and  intellectual  movements  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and  class  discus- 
sion. (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.)  Visiting  lecturers. 

391,392.     Intellectual  History  of  Contemporary  Europe 

Selected  problems  in  the  development  of  European  intellectual  culture  from 
1890  to  the  present  with  special  attention  to  writings  illustrating  culture  from  an 
irrationalist  view  of  life.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Flynn. 

396.     The  Origins  and  Conduct  of  the  First  World  War,  1900-1919 

This  course  examines  the  problem  of  how  and  why  Europe  went  to  war  in  1914  and 
then  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself  and  the  peacemaking  that  followed. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  following  topics:  the  operation  of  the  alliance  and  entente 
systems,  the  impact  of  intelligence  operations  on  foreign  policy,  the  domestic 
organization  of  the  European  powers,  the  relationship  between  strategic  planning 
and  decision  making,  and  the  role  of  ideas  in  modeling  approaches  to  international 
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politics.  The  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  eastern  Europe  and  especially  Austria- 
Hungary  will  receive  special  emphasis.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Williamson. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  Staff. 


ITALIAN 

Instructor  L.  Richardson 

Italian  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  both  a  reading  and  a  basic 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  Only  four  semesters  of  Italian  are 
offered;  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  major  in  Italian.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  satisfy  the  University's  foreign  language  requirement  with 
Italian  301. 

103,104.     Elementary  Italian;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar (both  written  and  spoken)  and  extensive  practice  in  listening  comprehension 
and  reading.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.) 
Richardson. 

203.     Intermediate  Italian;  Intensive  Course 

An  intensive  grammar  review.  Emphasis  is  on  correct  expression,  vocabulary 
acquisition,  and  reading  facility.  Prerequisite:  Italian  104.  Students  having  com- 
pleted this  class  may  register  for  Italian  301.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Richardson. 

301.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 

Readings  in  the  masterworks  of  Italian  literature  from  Dante  to  Moravia.  Con- 
ducted in  Italian.  Prerequisite:  Italian  203.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Richardson. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Lecturer  Kearley 

Assistant  Rawnsley 

Assistant  Cowan 

101.     Library  Resources 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  basic  research  methods  and 
reference  materials.  It  is  recommended  for  all  students  who  wish  to  gain  access  to 
information  sources  more  efficiently.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Professor  Cross 

Professor  Puckette,  Chairman 

Professor  Ebey 

Professor  Alvarez 

Professor  F.  Croom 

Professor  Ross 

Professor  Priestley 

Professor  Bordley 

Associate  Professor  Parrish 

Assistant  Professor  Berlin 

Lecturer  M.  Clarkson 

The  requirements  for  graduation  prescribe  that  each  student  must  take 
either  one  or  two  semester  courses  in  mathematics.  The  mathematics 
requirement  is  usually  met  with  courses  chosen  from  101,  102,  104,  or  204. 

Those  students  who  do  not  need  or  desire  two  semesters  of  calculus 
usually  take  101  and  104.  Those  students  who  are  interested  in  science  and 
mathematics  beyond  the  introductory  courses  should  take  101,  102.  Stu- 
dents considering  majors  in  economics  or  natural  resources  should  take 
204. 

A  student  majoring  in  mathematics  normally  takes  101, 102,  207,  215,  and 
at  least  six  courses,  in  addition  to  351-352,  selected  from  those  numbered 
above  300.  The  selection  of  advanced  mathematics  courses  is  made  in 
consultation  with  a  department  adviser.  Computer  Science  101  is  strongly 
recommended.  All  junior  mathematics  majors  must  complete  mathematics 
351,352,  junior  seminar.  Each  senior  mathematics  major  usually  enrolls  for 
one  semester  of  either  405  or  444. 

For  students  desiring  a  mathematics  major  with  a  computer  science 
emphasis,  at  least  five  advanced  mathematics  courses  (numbered  above 
300)  must  be  taken,  including  301,  302,  and  321.  In  addition,  Computer 
Science  101,  256,  and  257  must  be  taken. 

Usually  a  student  should  have  taken  207  and  215  before  taking  courses 
numbered  above  300.  Some  advanced  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently 
with  207  and  215. 

Senior  mathematics  majors  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.5  or  higher  in 
mathematics  courses  beyond  the  freshman  level  are  eligible  to  work  for 
departmental  honors.  Successful  candidates  must  complete  an  indepen- 
dent study  project  and  a  paper  approved  by  the  faculty,  make  an  oral 
presentation  to  the  faculty  and  mathematics  majors  based  on  the  indepen- 
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dent  study  project,  and  receive  an  honors  grade  on  the  comprehensive 
examination. 

Mathematics  majors  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion in  mathematics  before  taking  their  oral  comprehensive  examination. 

101.  Calculus  I 

An  elementary  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  basic  concepts  of  calculus: 
functions,  limits,  derivatives,  and  integrals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solv- 
ing. Only  algebraic  functions  are  considered.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of 
calculus.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

102.  Calculus  II 

A  continuation  of  Calculus  I.  Topics  include  the  transcendental  functions,  further 
theory  and  applications  of  integration,  techniques  of  integration,  and  introduction 
to  series.  Some  work  with  a  computer  is  required.  Class  meets  four  hours  per  week. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

104.     Finite  Mathematics 

Topics  are  chosen  from  among  the  following:  probability,  number  theory,  mathe- 
matical induction,  graph  theory,  logic,  set  theory,  and  history  of  mathematics.  The 
course  includes  some  work  on  computer  programming.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

204.     Elementary  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  statistics  covering  these  topics:  probability,  binomial  and 
normal  distributions,  mean,  median,  variance,  standard  deviation,  the  distinction 
between  sample  and  population,  t-distribution,  hypothesis  testing,  confidence 
intervals,  and  linear  regression.  Prerequisite:  either  Mathematics  101  or  Mathe- 
matics 104,  or  sophomore  standing  in  the  College.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

207.     Multidimensional  Calculus 

Elementary  linear  algebra  and  calculus  of  several  variables.  Vectors,  partial  and 
directional  derivatives,  space  curves,  gradients,  maxima  and  minima,  linear  and 
differentiable  transformations,  vector  fields,  line  integrals,  multidimensional 
Riemann  integrals,  and  applications  in  physics  and  geometry  are  considered.  Class 
meets  four  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

215.     Discrete  Mathematical  Structures. 

A  study  of  topics  normally  including  the  following:  logic,  sets,  functions,  rela- 
tions, graphs  and  trees,  mathematical  induction,  recursion,  algebraic  structures. 
The  subject  matter  is  to  be  of  current  interest  to  both  mathematics  and  computer 
science.  Some  work  with  a  computer  is  normally  included.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 102  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

301.     Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  numerical  mathematics,  including  interpolation  and  curve- 
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fitting,  quadrature,  iterative  methods  in  linear  and  non-linear  algebra,  difference 
equations,  and  applications  of  the  above  to  the  approximate  solution  of  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207;  corequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 215.  Offered  198&-1990  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Priestley. 

302.  Linear  Algebra 

A  course  designed  to  provide  some  important  mathematical  tools  that  will  be 
useful  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Systems  of  linear  equations,  vectors  and  matrices, 
determinants,  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  inner  and  cross  products,  and 
eigenvalues  and  canonical  forms  are  considered.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Math- 
ematics 207,  215,  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

303.  Intermediate  Analysis 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  for  functions  of 
a  real  variable.  The  course  also  includes  convergence  of  series  and  sequences  of 
functions  as  well  as  topology  of  the  real  line.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

305,306.     Abstract  Algebra 

A  study  of  these  important  algebraic  structures:  integral  domains,  the  integers, 
the  rational  numbers,  polynomials,  groups,  vector  spaces,  rings  and  ideals,  fields, 
and  elementary  galois  theory.  Offered  1989-1990  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

311.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

An  introduction  to  analytic  functions.  Rational,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and 
trigonometric  functions  in  the  complex  plane,  Cauchy's  integral  formula,  Taylor 
series,  Laurent  series,  residues,  poles,  and  conformal  mapping  are  considered 
along  with  applications  to  physical  problems  and  other  areas  of  mathematics. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

312.  Differential  Equations 

Ordinary  differential  equations,  with  applications.  Methods  of  numerical  approx- 
imation, power  series,  and  Laplace  transforms.  Existence  and  uniqueness  of  solu- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

314.     Topology 

An  introduction  to  point-set  topology  with  emphasis  on  Euclidean  spaces  and 
applications  to  analysis.  Topics  include  connectedness,  compactness,  countability 
conditions,  separation  properties,  metric  spaces,  continuity,  homeomorphisms, 
and  product  spaces.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

316.     Algebraic  Topology 

An  introduction  to  algebraic  and  combinational  topology  with  emphasis  on 
applications  to  analysis  and  Euclidean  geometry.  Topics  covered  include  simplicial 
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homology,  the  fundamental  group,  covering  spaces,  the  higher  homotopy  groups, 
and  the  homology  sequence.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Croom. 

320.     Graph  Theory 

A  basic  introductory  course  in  the  field  of  graphs  and  their  application:  the 
fundamental  definition  and  theorems  of  the  subject  will  be  studied  and  examples  of 
how  they  apply  to  various  subjects  will  be  considered.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Alvarez. 

321,322.     Probability  and  Statistics 

A  treatment  of  probability  and  a  logical  development  of  the  framework  of  mathe- 
matical statistics.  Topics  include  random  variables,  distribution  functions,  sam- 
pling, and  statistical  inference.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester.)  Ebey. 

332.     Mathematical  Modelling 

An  introduction  to  the  creation  of  mathematical  models,  both  deterministic  and 
probabilistic,  for  the  description  of  problems  drawn  from  physical,  biological, 
social,  and  environmental  sources.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  312.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Puckette. 

351,352.     Junior  Seminar 

A  weekly  meeting  with  mathematics  staff  members  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  mathematical  literature  and  the  nature  of  modern  mathematics. 
Required  of  mathematics  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester.)  Staff. 

401.     Mathematical  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  real  variable  theory,  normally  assuming  an  acquaintance  with 
algebraic  structures  and  the  topology  of  metric  spaces.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

403.     Honors  Seminar 

Study  of  a  selected  topic.  Participants  in  the  seminar  include  the  mathematics 
faculty  and  invited  students.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

405.     Senior  Tutorial 

Independent  study  by  a  senior  mathematics  major,  directed  by  a  faculty  member. 
The  program  of  study  will  include  a  view  of  mathematics  previously  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  synthesis.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 

410.     Mathematical  Methods  in  Physics  (also  Physics  410) 

Vector  spaces  and  linear  operators,  with  applications.  Fourier  series,  boundary 
value  problems,  orthogonal  functions.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  311  and  Mathe- 
matics 312,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1988-1989  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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412.  Differential  Equations  II 

Linear  systems  and  an  introduction  to  the  qualitative  theory  of  nonlinear  dif- 
ferential equations.  Prerequisites:  Linear  algebra  and  a  first  course  in  differential 
equations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Puckette. 

413.  Number  Theory 

Largely  an  algebraic  study  of  the  standard  number- theoretic  functions,  con- 
gruences, primes,  quadratic  residues,  and  other  topics  selected  according  to  the 
interests  of  the  students  and  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Offered  1988-1989  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cross. 

420.     Geometry 

Topics  in  Euclidean  and  projective  geometry  are  discussed.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  role  played  by  groups  of  transformations  in  the  study  of 
geometry.  Offered  1988-1989  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study 

Independent  study  by  a  senior  mathematics  major  directed  by  a  faculty  member. 
The  program  will  involve  a  substantial  study  of  some  area  of  mathematics  that  has 
not  been  previously  studied  by  the  student.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Computer  Science 

100.  Topics  in  Computing 

An  introduction  to  using  the  computer  and  to  understanding  how  computers 
affect  our  lives.  Projects  to  be  done  on  the  computer  Will  be  chosen  from  among: 
LOGO,  a  simple  programming  language  that  produces  graphic  designs;  word 
processing  with  the  TDP  editor;  data  base  management  with  POWERHOUSE; 
statistics  with  SPSS  or  QSTAT;  electronic  mail;  electronic  spreadsheets  to  analyze 
simple  financial  data.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

101.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

Introduction  to  several  aspects  of  computer  science  theory  such  as  trees,  graphs, 
and  networks;  flow  chart  languages  and  documentation;  list  processing;  non-numer- 
ic computing;  data  storage  and  retrieval;  compiler  techniques;  and  games  and 
artificial  intelligence.  Assigned  projects  to  promote  skill  in  programming  and  in  the 
documentation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  college-level  mathematics. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

218.     Introduction  to  Digital  Logic  and  Microcomputer  Interfacing 

The  operation  of  an  important  collection  of  integrated  circuits  will  be  explained. 
In  a  laboratory  environment,  the  students  will  perform  a  series  of  experiments 
designed  to  enable  them  to  design  and  build  special  purpose  interfaces  to  micro- 
computer systems.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Tassin. 

228.     Computer  Architecture 

A  study  of  the  structural  organization  and  hardware  design  of  digital  computer 
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systems.  The  course  begins  by  looking  at  the  building  blocks  from  which  computers 
are  constructed.  It  is  then  shown  how  these  blocks  are  put  together  to  make  larger 
units,  including  central  processing  units,  input/output  devices,  and  memory  de- 
vices. The  design  of  a  basic  digital  computer  and  microprogramming  are  also 
studied.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101  or  218.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bordley. 

246.     Introduction  to  Data  Base  Management  Systems 

Data  base  design  and  fourth  generation  languages  are  presented  in  a  historical 
setting.  The  course  begins  by  examining  COBOL  and  traditional  file  structures. 
Data  structures  for  data  base  processing,  logical  data  base  design  (including  the 
relational  model),  and  data  modelling  languages  follow.  Finally,  the  IMAGE  data 
base  management  system  and  POWERHOUSE,  a  fourth  generation  programming 
tool,  are  discussed.  Students  develop  proficiency  in  both  COBOL  and  the  sub- 
systems of  POWERHOUSE.  They  also  completely  develop  their  own  data  base 
system,  including  a  data  dictionary,  transaction  processing  programs,  batch  update 
programs  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101  or  proficiency  in 
BASIC.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  M.  Clarkson. 

256.  Introduction  to  Programming  Languages 

Comparison  of  the  linguistic  features  of  FORTRAN,  PASCAL,  LISP  and  other 
languages.  Each  student  must  acquire  and  demonstrate  a  degree  of  programming 
proficiency  in  each  language.  The  role  of  programming  languages  within  the  larger 
context  of  computing  will  be  explored.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101  or 
equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 

257.  Data  Structures 

The  study  of  static  and  dynamic  data  structure,  to  include  arrays;  trees  and  more 
general  graphs;  pointers;  singly-  and  multiply-linked  lists;  stacks,  queues,  deques, 
and  ring-structures.  Many  applications  are  studied,  and  student  projects  will  illus- 
trate both  the  applications  and  the  theory.  Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  101  or 
equivalent  and  one  year  of  college-level  mathematics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Par- 
rish. 

317.     Computer  Graphics 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  computer  graphics.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude: graphics  input  and  output  devices;  graphics  primitives  and  their  attributes; 
graphics  data  structures;  viewpoints;  two-  and  three-dimensional  objects  and  trans- 
formations; color  and  color  perception  and  representation;  surfaces  and  surface 
shading.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  207;  either  Mathematics  302  or  Computer 
Science  257;  Computer  Science  101  or  Computer  Science  256.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Ross. 

356.     Artificial  Intelligence 

A  study  of  the  basic  ideas  of  artificial  intelligence,  including  the  information- 
processing  strengths  needed  to  produce  "intelligent"  behavior:  description  match- 
ing, goal  reduction,  exploiting  natural  constraints,  exploring  alternatives,  using 
control  metaphors  and  problem-solving  paradigms,  and  employing  logic-based 
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rules  of  inference  and  techniques  for  proof.  These  basic  techniques  are  then 
combined  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  computers  can  be  made  to  know 
commonsense  things,  to  understand  human  language  and  visual  images,  to  deduce 
class  descriptions  from  samples,  and  to  learn  rules  from  experience.  Prerequisite: 
Computer  Science  256  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 

421.     Compiler  Writing. 

Issues  in  the  design  and  construction  of  compilers,  including  the  formal  defini- 
tion of  programming  languages,  grammars,  and  finite-state  machines;  lexical  analy- 
sis, syntax  analysis,  and  parsing  techniques,  semantic  checking,  type  checking,  and 
unification;  optimization,  code  generation,  and  error  management.  Prerequisites: 
Computer  Science  101,  256,  and  257,  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Parrish. 


428.     Operating  Systems 

Computer  operating  systems  in  their  dual  role  as  managers  of  the  resources  of  a 
very  complex  machine  and  as  virtual  machine  interfaces,  providing  a  greatly  sim- 
plified working  environment  to  the  programmer.  Fundamental  principles  of  proc- 
ess management,  input/output,  memory  management,  and  the  file  system. 
Extensive  programming  experience  with  the  Macintosh  operating  system.  Prere- 
quisites: Computer  Science  101,  256,  and  257;  or  consent  of  instructor.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  Computer  Science  328  be  taken  beforehand.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Parrish. 


444.     Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be  repeated. 
(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


MEDIAEVAL  STUDIES 

Professor  Naylor  (Spanish) 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French) 

Professor  King  (History),  Chairman 

Professor  Benson  (English) 

Associate  Professor  Bonds  (Classics) 

Assistant  Professor  Wadley  (Fine  Arts) 

The  Mediaeval  Studies  Program  provides  guidelines  within  the  structure 
of  departmental  course  offerings  for  a  comprehensive  major  in  a  particular 
area  of  concentration  in  the  Mediaeval  period,  such  as  literature,  history,  or 
philosophy,  chosen  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  committee  at  the 
time  the  major  is  declared.  The  program  consists  of  three  parts: 
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I.  Required  Courses 

Classics:  Mediaeval  Latin  (405) 3  hours 

English:  Earlier  Mediaeval  Literature,  Chaucer  (311,312) 6  hours 

Fine  Arts:  Mediaeval  Art  (320) 3  hours 

History:  Mediaeval  Europe  (303,304) 6  hours 

Philosophy:  History  of  Philosophy  (203) 3  hours 

Mediaeval  Philosophy  (302) 3  hours 

24  hours 


II.  Research  Project  and  Paper 
Majors  are  required  to  carry  through  a  research  project  culminating  in  a 
paper  of  interdisciplinary  character  in  connection  with  the  area  of  con- 
centration. The  subject  of  the  paper  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  project  will  be  directed  by  a  member 
of  the  committee,  but  examined  and  judged  by  an  interdisciplinary  panel. 
The  paper  must  be  presented  by  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  senior  year. 


III.  Electives 

Elective  courses  will  be  recommended  by  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  the  student's  approved  area  of  concentration  from  among  upper  level 
course  offerings  in  various  disciplines. 

Majors  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  of  interdisciplin- 
ary character  devised  and  judged  by  an  interdisciplinary  panel.  A  citation  of 
honors  on  the  research  paper  and  on  the  written  comprehensive  examina- 
tion by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  examining  panel  will  qualify  the 
major  for  honors. 

Majors  are  encouraged  to  satisfy  the  college  language  requirement  with 
Latin  as  early  as  possible  and  to  complete  the  program  requirement  in 
Latin  at  their  first  opportunity.  Familiarity  with  a  vernacular  language 
other  than  English  is  desirable. 

Travel  and  study  abroad  are  highly  desirable  for  students  electing  this 
major.  They  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  British  Studies  at  Oxford  or 
other  established  programs  such  as  those  at  the  University  of  York  and  the 
University  of  Poitiers. 


444.     Independent  Study 

Open  to  majors  only.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.) 
Staff. 
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MUSIC 

Professor  McCrory 

Assistant  Professor  Shrader,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor  Delcamp 

Instructor  Rupert 

Lecturer  Whipple 

Lecturer  Fream 

Lecturer  Gotko 

The  department  offers  a  variety  of  courses  in  music  history  and  music 
theory,  and  offers  performance  instruction  in  selected  areas.  Courses  of 
study  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  the  student  who  wishes  to  study 
music  as  a  discipline  of  the  humanities  within  the  context  of  a  general 
liberal  arts  education,  and  (2)  the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  in  musicology,  music  theory,  church  music,  or  one  of  the  perform- 
ance areas  in  which  the  department  offers  instruction.  Prospective  majors 
are  urged  to  consult  with  the  department  as  early  as  possible  in  their 
undergraduate  careers  in  order  to  define  their  goals  in  music  and  to 
determine  the  most  profitable  course  of  study. 

All  music  majors  must  take  101,  201,  202,  203-4,  303,  401,  three  Liter- 
ature and  Performance  courses  (271  through  283),  and  additional  elective 
courses  for  a  minimum  of  thirty  credit  hours.  Some  students  are  advised  to 
take  103  (Fundamentals  of  Music  Theory)  before  enrolling  in  203  (Theory 
and  Musicianship  I).  Students  with  strong  backgrounds  in  music  history 
may  in  some  cases  be  exempted  from  101.  Students  with  strong  applied 
skills  may  with  departmental  consent  undertake  a  more  rigorous  course 
emphasizing  music  performance.  Music  performance  concentrators  must 
take  three  Literature  and  Performance  courses  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
scribed above,  must  give  a  public  recital  of  at  least  thirty  minutes'  duration, 
and  must  accumulate  forty-two  credit  hours  in  music.  All  majors  must  take 
a  written  comprehensive  examination  on  the  history  and  theory  of  music. 

Music  majors  must  demonstrate  proficiency  at  the  keyboard.  Satisfacto- 
ry completion  of  two  semesters  of  271  fulfills  this  requirement  for  students 
with  little  or  no  preparation  in  the  keyboard  instruments. 

All  music  majors  are  expected  to  perform  in  an  ensemble  (such  as  Choir 
or  Orchestra)  each  semester  after  declaring  the  major.  In  addition  majors 
are  expected  to  attend  musical  events  sponsored  by  the  department  and  by 
the  University  Performing  Arts  Series. 

Music  majors  are  advised  that  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  the  most 
useful  languages  in  music  research  and  are  encouraged  to  fulfill  their 
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foreign  language  requirement  by  taking  any  two  of  these  languages  through 
the  second  year  level. 

Membership  in  the  University  Choir,  Orchestra,  and  other  performance 
ensembles  is  open  to  all  qualified  students.  Ensemble  participation  earns 
one  hour  of  credit  each  semester;  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  of  ensemble 
credit  may  be  entered  on  a  student's  academic  record.  Students  seeking 
credit  will  be  evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  semester  of  participation  by  the 
director  of  the  ensemble. 

Students  seeking  departmental  honors  in  music  are  expected  to  have  a 
3.25  average  in  music  courses,  must  contribute  to  the  musical  life  of  the 
University,  must  pass  the  comprehensive  exam  with  distinction,  and  must 
submit  an  honors  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser.  For  music 
performance  concentrators  a  public  recital  may  be  considered  as  the  honors 
thesis. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  students;  no  previous  musical 
experience  is  required. 

101.     Introduction  to  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  great  music  of  western  civilization  from  the  middle  ages  to 
the  present.  The  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  music  and 
proceeds  with  a  chronological  overview  of  music  history.  Musical  masterworks  from 
all  style  periods  are  studied.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

103.     Fundamentals  of  Music  Theory 

A  basic  study  of  the  art  of  reading  music.  Elementary  theory,  keyboard  harmony, 
and  score-reading  are  introduced.  Recommended  for  students  who  are  interested 
in  the  performance  of  music.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Some  musical  experience  may  be  expected  of  the  general  college  student 
in  the  following  courses;  consult  with  the  department. 

201,202.     History  of  Music 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  course  of  music  history  from  the  monophonic  period 
to  the  present  day.  Music  201  covers  the  mediaeval  period,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Baroque  period;  Music  202  studies  the  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  periods. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203-204.     Theory  and  Musicianship  I 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  theoretical  concepts  and  skills  which  are  requisite 
to  good  musicianship.  Harmonic  analysis,  ear  training,  part-writing,  and  sight- 
singing  are  stressed.  Ability  to  read  music  is  essential.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  McCrory. 
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205.  Music  of  the  Baroque  Era 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  music  from  1600  to  1750  culminating  in  the 
study  of  selected  works  by  Bach  and  Handel.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

206.  Music  of  the  Classical  Period 

A  study  of  the  formulation  of  the  classical  style  and  its  evolution  in  the  hands  of  the 
Viennese  classicists:  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Shrader. 

207.  Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

A  study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  ethos  of  musical  romanticism  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  works  of  the  great  composers  from  Schubert  to  Mahler.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Shrader. 

208.  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  music  from  the  Impressionist  period  to  the 
present  day,  encompassing  neo-classicism,  expressionism,  serialism,  and  electronic 
music.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

219.     The  Symphony 

A  study  of  the  principal  genre  of  orchestral  composition  from  its  birth  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Selected  works  by  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Mahler  and  others  will  be  closely  examined.  The  evolution  of  the  sym- 
phony orchestra  will  be  considered.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  McCrory. 

223.     American  Music 

A  chronological  survey  of  music  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present  day  with  emphasis  on  the  music  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  course 
examines  both  European-derived  styles  and  vernacular  styles  (e.g.,  ragtime,  jazz, 
and  rock).  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 

225.     Music  and  Drama 

A  comparative  and  historical  examination  of  works  for  the  lyric  stage,  including 
grand  opera,  comic  opera  in  its  various  national  manifestations,  and  American 
musical  theatre.  Literary  sources  of  stage  works  will  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
study  of  scores.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 

227.     Survey  of  Keyboard  Literature 

A  study  of  music  composed  for  keyboard  instruments  from  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  a  distinct  keyboard  idiom  in  the  late  Renaissance  to  the  present  day. 
Selected  works  by  composers  such  as  Bach,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy,  and  Messiaen 
will  be  closely  examined.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

229.     The  Mass  in  Music 

A  historic  survey  of  musical  settings  of  the  mass  from  Gregorian  Chant  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Settings  by  Palestrina,  Machaut,  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
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Verdi,  and  twentieth-century  composers  will  be  analyzed  in  detail.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Delcamp. 

231.     Music  in  the  Anglican  Church 

A  survey  of  music  in  the  English  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day. 
The  evolving  role  of  music  in  the  Anglican  liturgy  will  be  considered  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  history  of  the  English  church  and  the  evolution  of  European  musical 
style.  Works  by  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Handel,  Vaughan  Williams,  and  others  will 
be  closely  examined.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

303-304.     Theory  and  Musicianship  II 

A  continuation  of  203-204  intended  to  further  the  development  of  basic  skills  and 
to  introduce  chromatic  harmony,  modulation,  and  analysis  of  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century  music.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Shrader. 

401.     Seminar  in  Musicology 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  music  research.  A  series  of 
musicological  problems  will  be  addressed,  and  the  specific  problems  involved  in 
expository  writing  about  music  will  be  discussed.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
produce  a  paper  involving  original  research.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 

403.     Form  and  Analysis 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  formal  procedures  of  western  musical  composi- 
tion. Intensive  study  of  selected  musical  masterpieces.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Shrader. 


405.     Counterpoint  and  Fugue 

Analysis  and  writing  in  all  eighteenth-century  contrapuntal  and  fugal  forms. 
Prerequisite:  Music  304.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

421.     The  Psychology  of  Music  (also  Psychology  421) 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative, 
affective,  aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and 
talent.  Industrial  and  therapeutic  use  of  music.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  1988-1989  and  alternate  years. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Lundin. 

444.     Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be  repeated. 
(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Ensemble 

Participation  in  the  University  Orchestra,  the  University  Choir,  or  other  ensem- 
ble under  the  supervision  of  the  music  faculty.  (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester  to  a 
maximum  of  eight  semester  hours.) 
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251.     University  Choir 

Delcamp. 


253.     University  Orchestra 

Staff. 


255.     Early  Music  Ensemble 

Staff. 


The  following  Literature  and  Performance  courses  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  music  majors;  departmental  consent  must  be  obtained  for  non- 
majors  prior  to  enrollment.  The  Department  expects  students  enrolled  in 
Literature  and  Performance  courses  to  undertake  the  concurrent  study  of 
music  theory  and  musicianship  at  least  through  the  204  level.  All  Literature 
and  Performance  courses  carry  two  hours  credit  except  285,  which  carries 
one  hour  of  credit.  Three  hours  of  credit  may  be  granted,  however,  during 
the  semester  in  which  the  senior  recital  is  presented. 

271.     Piano 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Shrader. 

273.     Organ 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Delcamp. 

275.     Voice 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Rupert. 

277.     Strings 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  McCrory,  Fream. 

279.     Winds 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Staff. 

281.     Carillon 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Whipple. 

283.     Conducting 

Not  offered  continuously.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Delcamp. 

285.     Chamber  Choir 

(Credit,  one  hour  per  semester.)  Delcamp. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES 
(See  Forestry  and  Geology) 


PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Caldwell 

Professor  Garland,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor  Peterman 

Assistant  Professor  J.  Peters 

Any  course  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  degree  requirement  may  be  taken  on  a 
pass-fail  basis.  Courses  below  the  300  level  have  no  prerequisite.  Philoso- 
phy 101  is  offered  every  semester  and  is  the  normal  prerequisite  for  300-  and 
400-level  courses.  Philosophy  101,  103,  203,  and  204  all  fulfill  the  philoso- 
phy-religion degree  requirement. 

A  student  majoring  in  philosophy  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
twenty-seven  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  Under  some  circumstances, 
credit  may  be  allowed  for  relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  Philoso- 
phy 101,  201,  202,  203,  204,  and  319  or  320  are  normally  required  of  majors. 
It  is  recommended  that  majors  also  take  306,  308,  and  two  from  the 
following:  248,  250,  307,  402,  403,  and  411. 

A  written  comprehensive  examination  is  required  for  all  majors.  In 
selecting  candidates  for  honors,  the  qualifications  of  each  major  will  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  normal  minimum  requirements  for 
honors  are  as  follows:  a  B  average  in  all  course  work;  aB+  average  in  all 
work  in  the  department;  B  +  on  the  comprehensive  examination;  B  -I-  on 
the  honors  essay  and  the  oral  examination  on  this  essay.  Candidates  for 
honors  take  Philosophy  451,  452,  write  an  honors  essay  under  the  direction 
of  a  tutor,  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the  honors  essay. 

101.     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

A  systematic  introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  through  selected 
readings.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

103.     Honors  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Similar  to  Philosophy  101  but  open  only  to  students  with  superior  academic 
promise  or  achievement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Garland. 

201.     Logic 

An  introductory  study  of  classical  logic,  symbolic  logic,  and  informal  reasoning. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Caldwell,  Garland. 
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202.     Ethics 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  through  the  reading  of 
selected  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  and  Sartre.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Garland,  Peterman. 

203,204,     History  of  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  important  thinkers  in  Western  civilization.  First  semester:  Thales  to 
William  of  Occam,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Second  semester:  Francis 
Bacon  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  Descartes  through 
Kant.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Peters. 

212.     Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy 

The  philosophical  significance  of  non-Euclidean  geometries,  projective  geome- 
try, theory  of  groups,  the  real  number  system,  set  theory,  the  Logistic  Thesis, 
transfinite  arithmetic,  and  the  Continuum  Hypothesis.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Caldwell. 

220.     The  Self 

An  analysis  of  the  major  turning  points  in  the  development  of  the  concept  of  the 
self  in  Western  philosophical  thought.  The  point  of  the  analysis  is  to  elucidate  our 
contemporary  conception  and  the  problems  with  it  in  order  to  point  to  a  solution  to 
these  problems.  In  so  doing,  possible  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  nature  of 
rationality,  knowledge,  faith,  and  the  meaning  of  life  will  be  proposed.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Peterman. 

222.     Contemporary  Moral  Issues 

A  philosophical  examination  of  moral  issues  in  contemporary  life,  such  as  abor- 
tion, euthanasia,  sexual  morality,  capital  punishment,  environmental  pollution, 
world  hunger,  and  nuclear  disarmament.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  will  be 
designed  to  clarify  the  nature  of  each  issue  and  to  examine  the  various  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 

225.     Practical  Ethical  Reasoning 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  ethical  reasoning  with  particular  attention  to 
contemporary  ethical  issues  such  as  abortion,  lying,  euthanasia,  and  famine.  Class 
lectures  and  discussion  will  be  designed  to  clarify  the  structure  and  problems  of 
ethical  thinking.  Students  will  be  asked  to  apply  these  results  both  to  problems 
discussed  in  class  and  to  those  of  their  own  choosing.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Peterman. 


248.     Plato 

A  study  of  selected  Platonic  dialogues,  with  emphasis  upon  the  early  and  middle 
dialogues.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ethics  of  Socrates  and  to  the  theories 
of  knowledge,  reality,  and  value  developed  by  Plato.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Garland, 
Peters. 
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250.  Aristotle 

A  study  of  the  components  and  the  coherence  of  Aristotle's  general  understand- 
ing of  being,  philosophy  of  nature,  conception  of  truth,  and  theory  of  man  and  the 
state.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peters. 

251.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (also  Religion  251) 

An  introduction  to  important  contemporary  efforts  to  speak  of  God  and  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  human  existence.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton  or  Carden. 

301.  Ancient  Philosophy 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

302.  Mediaeval  Philosophy 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Caldwell,  Peters. 

303.  Modern  Philosophy 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

306.  Epistemology 

An  analysis  of  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  with  specific 
emphasis  on  the  problem  of  scepticism  and  solutions  to  that  problem.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Peterman. 

307.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 

Through  a  study  of  texts  and  selected  commentaries,  the  course  will  focus  on  the 
attempt  by  St.  Thomas  to  meet  the  intellectual  crisis  of  his  time  and  in  particular  on 
his  effort  to  show  the  harmony  of  secular  knowledge  and  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
areas  of  law,  metaphysics,  natural  science,  and  ethics.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101 
or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Caldwell. 

308.  Metaphysics 

An  historically  oriented  program  of  reading  and  discussion  which  will  focus  on  the 
basic  issues  and  fundamental  problems  of  metaphysics.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  place  of  metaphysics  in  traditional  philosophical  thought  and  to  its 
contemporary  status  and  significance.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peters. 

311.     American  Philosophy 

A  study  of  the  transcendentalism  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  the  pragmatism  of 
Peirce,  James,  and  Dewey.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relationship 
between  theories  of  reality  and  theories  of  value.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Garland. 

316.     Philosophy  of  Science 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  underlying  scientific  discourse  and  of  the 
meanings  of  scientific  conclusions.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Caldwell. 
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317.     Problems  in  Contemporary  Political  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  a  selected  topic  of  major  importance  in  current  political 
thought.  The  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  presenting  opposing  viewpoints  and 
evaluating  their  arguments.  The  specific  focus  of  the  course  may  vary.  Topics  may 
include  the  nature  of  human  rights,  the  meaning  of  justice,  or  the  debate  between 
capitalism  and  socialism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peters. 

319.  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  the  major  philosophers  and  movements  from  Kant  to  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Some  of  the  philosophies  to  be  covered  include  Absolute 
Idealism,  Marxism,  existentialism,  British  liberalism,  and  pragmatism.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Garland,  Peterman. 

320.  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  major  philosophical  writings  of  the  twentieth  century,  includ- 
ing recent  work.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Caldwell,  Peterman. 

321.  Philosophy  in  Literature 

A  study  of  works  which  have  been  influential  in  the  history  of  ideas.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Caldwell. 

331.     Philosophy  of  Language 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  language  through  a  study  of  the  concepts  of 
meaning  and  reference  in  the  writings  of  Wittgenstein,  Frege,  Quine,  and  Searle. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 

401.  Cosmology 

A  general  investigation  of  the  problem  of  order.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
metaphysical,  epistemological,  and  axiological  principles  underlying  the  cos- 
mological  systems  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Newton,  Einstein,  and  Whitehead.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Caldwell. 

402.  Kant 

A  seminar  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Peterman. 

403.  Whitehead 

The  metaphysics  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  studied  both  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  in  its  systematic  expression  in  Process  and  Reality.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Garland. 

411.     Wittgenstein 

An  examination  and  evaluation  of  Wittgenstein's  philosophical  views  through  a 
close  reading  of  various  writings  from  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus  to  Philosoph- 
ical Investigations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 
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426.     Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  contemporary  debate  on  a  selected  topic  such  as  ethical 
relativism,  the  relation  of  mind  to  body,  or  the  nature  of  free  will.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Peterman. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

451,452.     Senior  Tutorial 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Garland. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

Director  Huyck 

Instructor  Afton,  Chairman 

Trainer  Barry 

Coach  Ladd 

Coach  Logan 

Assistant  P.  Pearigen 

Assistant  Raulston 

Coach  Ryan 

Coach  B.  Samko 

Coach  M.  Samko 

Coach  C.  Shackelford 

Coach  J.  Shackelford 

Assistant  Spaccarelli 

Coach  Thomas 

Coach  Trantham 

Coach  Valek 

Coach  White 

Coach  Wingen 

All  students  must  receive  credit  for  two  semesters  of  satisfactory  work  in 
physical  education.  The  Department  of  Physical  Education  shall  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  students  work  is  satisfactory.  A  minimum  swimming 
requirement  must  be  met  by  all  students.  Exceptions:  (1)  students  who  are 
excused  from  physical  activity  by  a  physician,  (2)  students  who  are  military 
veterans,  (3)  students  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Until  this  requirement  is  completed,  each  student  must  attend  two 
scheduled  periods  each  week,  of  one  hour  in  length.  (Academic  credit  of 
one  hour  per  semester  is  given  for  satisfactory  work;  maximum  credit,  four 
hours.) 

Among  the  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some  game  well  so  that  it  may  be 
enjoyed  both  in  college  and  later  life. 

2.  To  develop  agility  and  coordination  of  mind,  eye,  and  body. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  swim. 

4.  To  grow  in  understanding  of  and  develop  skills  in  maintaining  physical 
fitness  for  daily  living. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  offers  instruction  in  various 
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activities  throughout  the  year.  This  is  governed  by  the  interest  and  need 
expressed  by  the  students. 

The  intramural  program  for  men  offers  competition  in  touch  football, 
cross  country,  volleyball,  basketball,  handball,  wrestling,  racquetball, 
track,  Softball,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  ping  pong,  and  pool. 

Women's  intramural  athletics  include  swimming,  volleyball,  basketball, 
softball,  soccer,  crosscountry,  racquetball,  ultimate  frisbee,  and  a  field  day. 

Schedules  are  conducted  in  the  following  mens  varsity  sports:  football, 
cross  country,  soccer,  basketball,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  and 
track. 

Athletic  activities  for  women  students  include  the  following  varsity 
sports:  field  hockey,  basketball,  cross  country,  volleyball,  tennis,  soccer 
swimming,  and  track. 

While  they  are  not  varsity  sports,  the  Sewanee  Outing  Club,  Women's 
Softball  Club,  the  Rugby  Club,  and  the  Lacrosse  Club  are  supported  in 
every  way  possible  by  the  Department  of  Athletics.  A  Fencing  Club  and 
Equestrian  Club  also  provide  regular  intercollegiate  competition. 

101.  Beginning  Swimming.  Staff. 

103.  Weight  Exercise.  M.  Samko. 

104.  Beginning  Ballet.  P.  Pearigen. 

105.  Beginning  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 

107.  Beginning  Golf.  Ladd,  Logan. 

108.  Beginning  Handball.  Spaccarelli. 

109.  Beginning  Sailing.  Staff. 

111.  Wilderness  Survey.  Ashton. 

112.  Canoeing  and  Kayaking.  Ashton. 

113.  Beginning  Jazz.  P.  Pearigen. 

115.  Beginning  Riding.  Raulston.* 

116.  Trail  Riding.  Raulston* 
119.     Weight  Training.  Thomas. 

123.  Beginning  Tap  Dance.  P.  Pearigen. 

205.  Intermediate  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 

207.  Intermediate  Golf.  Ladd,  Wingen. 

211.  Outing  Club  Survey.  Ashton. 

213.  Intermediate  Jazz.  P.  Pearigen. 

215.  Intermediate  Riding.  Raulston.* 

219.  Fitness  Education.  Logan. 

229.  Concepts  of  Physical  Fitness.  Logan. 

251.  Scuba.  Afton.* 
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252.  Advanced  Scuba.  Afton.* 

301.  Advanced  Lifesaving.  Afton. 

305.  Advanced  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 

308.  Advanced  Handball.  Spaccarelli. 

315.  Advanced  Riding.  Raulston.* 

325.  Canoe  Team.  Ashton. 

326.  Lacrosse.  Staff 

327.  Softball  Team  (Women).  Ashton. 

351.  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard.  (Prerequisite:  301)  Afton. 

352.  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard  Instructor.  (Prerequisites:  301  and 
401)  Afton. 

401.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (Prerequisites:  301  and  351)  Afton. 

438.  Sports  Medicine.  Barry. 

444.  Independent  Study.  (Permission  of  instructor  required.)  Afton. 

448.  Athletic  Training.  Barry. 

449.  Cheerleading.  P.  Pearigen. 

450.  Varsity  Swimming/Diving.  Afton. 

451.  Varsity  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford,  C.  Shackelford. 

452.  Varsity  Baseball.  Thomas. 

453.  Varsity  Basketball.  Wingen  and  Ladd. 

454.  Varsity  Golf.  Wingen. 

455.  Varsity  Soccer.  White. 

456.  Varsity  Track  and  Field.  Afton. 

458.  Varsity  Football.  B.  Samko. 

459.  Varsity  Field  Hockey.  Staff. 

460.  Varsity  Cross  Country.  Afton,  Huyck. 

461.  Varsity  Volleyball.  Ladd. 


*Extra  fee. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Ellis,  Chairman 
Professor  Hart 

Professor  Lorenz 
Assistant  Professor  Durig 

Instructor  Lerch 

There  are  three  programs  available  to  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
major  in  physics. 

A.  Intensive  major  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in 
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the  physical  sciences:  eight  semester  lecture  courses,  four  of  which  have 
associated  laboratories;  two  hours  of  seminar;  plus  Chemistry  101,102; 
Computer  Science  101;  Mathematics  207  and  312.  The  Graduate  Record 
Examination  is  required  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination. 

B.  Broad  major  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in 
medicine,  clinical  engineering,  biophysics,  environmental  sciences, 
health  physics,  or  teaching:  six  semester  lecture  courses,  four  of  which  have 
associated  laboratories,  including  Physics  203,  303,  and  307;  two  hours  of 
seminar;  plus  twenty  hours  in  other  science  or  mathematics  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  physics  department. 

C.  3-2  plan  for  engineering  students:  six  semester  lecture  courses  in- 
cluding Physics  203  and  303,  four  of  which  have  associated  laboratories;  one 
hour  seminar;  plus  Chemistry  101,102;  Computer  Science  101;  Mathe- 
matics 207  and  312. 

Research  participation  and  laboratory  assistantship  are  encouraged  in  all 
three  programs. 

For  a  first-year  student  planning  to  major  in  physics,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Physics  101,102  History  101,102 

Mathematics  101,102  English  101,102 

Foreign  Language  103,104  Physical  Education 

The  second-year  program  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the 
department  head. 

101,102.     General  Physics 

103,104.     Introductory  Physics 

A  broad  study  of  classical  and  modern  physics  including  all  major  fields.  The 
mathematical  description  utilizes  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  calculus. 


Notes: 

Physics  101,102  and  103,104  present  the  same  basic  physics  and  use  similar 
mathematics  but  differ  in  applications.  In  101,102  the  examples,  problems,  and 
laboratory  experiments  are  of  a  physical  and  engineering  nature.  In  103,104  the 
emphasis  is  on  physical  and  biological  applications. 

Physics  101,102.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Corequisite: 
Mathematics  101,102.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Ellis. 

Physics  103,104.  (Recommended  for  biology,  premedical,  and  psychology  stu- 
dents.) Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Corequisite:  Mathematics 
101,102.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Hart. 
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201.  Optics 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Lec- 
tures, three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Lerch. 

202.  Thermodynamics 

Classical  thermodynamics  theory  with  applications  and  an  introduction  to  statis- 
tical mechanics.  Corequisite:  Mathematics  207.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Ellis. 

203,204.     Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  electric  and  magnetic  fields  produced  by  simple  charge  and  current  distribu- 
tions are  calculated.  Alternating  and  direct  current  circuits  with  passive  and  active 
components  are  discussed.  Prerequisites:  Physics  101,102  and  103,104,  and  Math. 
101,102.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Lerch. 

250.  Introductory  Astronomy  I 

A  study  of  the  development  of  astronomy  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  solar  system,  in  particular  to  mathematical  and  physical 
models  used  in  its  description.  No  prerequisites.  Open  to  all  students.  Satisfies  the 
physical  science  requirements.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  in  the  Observato- 
ry, three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Durig. 

251.  Introductory  Astronomy  II 

Stellar  and  galactic  astronomy.  Comparisons  and  tests  of  physical  models  applied 
to  astronomy  using  photographically  obtained  data  and  the  limitations  of  this  tool  as 
a  method  of  analysis  will  be  stressed  in  the  accompanying  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  250.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours 
without  laboratory;  four  hours  with  the  laboratory. )  Durig. 

303.  Mechanics 

A  required  course  for  physics  majors  and  most  engineering  students.  Mathe- 
matical methods  are  emphasized.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Lorenz. 

304.  Theoretical  Mechanics 

Moving  coordinate  systems,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagrangian  mechanics,  varia- 
tional principles,  and  relativistic  mechanics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Lorenz. 

307.     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

A  survey  of  the  important  developments  in  physics  during  the  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  101,102  or  103,104.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Ellis,  Hart. 

312.     Seminar 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  students,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student  is 
expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  choice  in  physics.  Required  for 
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physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  public  is  invited.  Offered  Spring 
1989  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Ellis. 

350.     Radioisotopes  (also  Chemistry  350) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  radioactivity  and  their  applications  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Included  are  the  emission  of  the  various  types  of 
radiation,  interactions  with  matter,  nuclear  instrumentation,  radiation  safety,  and 
tracer  techniques.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Kirven,  Hart. 


401,402.     Quantum  Mechanics  and  Modern  Physics 

A  four-vector  treatment  of  relativity  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  wave 
particle  duality  observed  for  radiation  and  matter.  The  mathematical  formalism  of 
quantum  mechanics  is  developed  and  applied  to  potential  wells,  the  harmonic 
oscillator,  and  the  hydrogen  atom.  Further  applications  are  made  in  a  survey  of 
nuclear  and  solid  state  physics.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Lerch. 


407,408.     Physics  Research 

An  introduction  to  research  in  physics  through  theoretical  and  experimental 
investigation  of  an  original  problem.  The  reporting  of  research  work  at  seminars  and 
professional  meetings  is  encouraged.  (Credit,  variable  one  to  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Staff. 


410.     Mathematical  Methods  in  Physics  (also  Mathematics  410) 

A  study  of  vector  calculus,  differential  equations,  and  orthogonal  functions  from  a 
computational  viewpoint;  with  applications  to  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  elec- 
tromagnetic theory,  and  quantum  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  212  and 
Mathematics  311,  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Hart. 


412.     Seminar 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  students,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student  is 
expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  or  her  choice  in  physics. 
Required  for  physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  public  is  invited. 
Offered  Spring  1990,  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Ellis. 


421,422.     Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory 

Gauss's,  Ampere's,  and  Faraday's  laws  are  derived  and  applied  to  problems  of 
practical  interest.  Their  synthesis  in  Maxwell's  equations  is  applied  to  the  theory  of 
electromagnetic  waves  and  advanced  optics.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Lerch  and  Hart. 


444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Gilchrist 

Professor  Keele,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor  B.  Ward 

Associate  Professor  Brockett 

Associate  Professor  Dunn 

Instructor  J.  Ward 

Instructor  R.  Pearigen 


Students  fulfilling  the  social  science  requirement  by  taking  courses  in 
this  department  are  advised  that  any  two  semester-courses  may  be  used  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  that  requirement. 

Students  majoring  in  political  science  will  be  expected  to  complete  101 
and  102  by  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year. 

The  comprehensive  examination  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I  deals  gener- 
ally with  political  institutions  in  theory  and  practice.  In  Part  II  the  candi- 
date must  choose  one  of  the  following  five  fields  of  specialization  and  should 
prepare  by  taking  most,  although  not  necessarily  all,  of  the  courses  whose 
numbers  are  listed  with  the  field.  I.  International  Relations  (227,  311,  321, 
322,  324,  327,  330,  407,  421,  422,  423,424);  2.  Political  Theory  (301,  302, 
304);  3.  Public  Law  (205,  309,  405,  406,  453).  4.  American  Politics  (201,  203, 
204,  212,  307,  308);  5.  Comparative  Government  (207,211,  312,  323,  325, 
326,  329,  401,  407,  423). 

Majors  concentrating  in  international  politics  should  take  World  Politics 
(150),  Principles  of  International  Politics  (321),  and  select  some  additional 
courses  from  each  of  the  following  two  groups.  A  (conceptual/ functional): 
330,  407,  421,  422.  B  (area):  227,  311,  322,  324,  423.  Students  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  professional  careers  in  international  affairs  are  encouraged 
to  take  several  upper-level  economics  courses  (for  example,  microeconom- 
ics, macroeconomics,  international  economics). 

Students  who  have  taken  a  minimum  of  six  political  science  courses  may 
request  enrollment  during  either  semester  of  their  senior  year  in  the 
Honors  Tutorial,  Political  Science  450.  Departmental  honors  will  be 
awarded  to  students  who  maintain  an  average  of  3.00  or  better  in  depart- 
mental courses,  pass  the  comprehensive  examination  with  an  overall  grade 
of  B,  and  present  honors  papers  which  the  political  science  faculty  believes 
merit  the  distinction  of  honors. 

Students  interested  in  pre-law  are  strongly  urged  to  take  courses  in 
Anglo-American  history  and  constitutional  development,  political  theory, 
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economics,  and  logic.  The  Law  School  Admissions  Test  is  required  by  all 
law  schools  and  should  be  taken  early  in  the  senior  year. 

101.  American  Government  and  Politics 

A  study  of  the  United  States  Federal  government.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

102.  Foreign  Governments 

A  study  of  selected  governments  of  western  Europe  and  such  other  states  as  the 
instructor  may  include  in  the  course.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

104.     State  and  Local  Government 

A  critical  examination  of  politics  and  operation  of  government  at  the  state,  county, 
and  city  levels  in  the  United  States.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 

150.     World  Politics 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  international  relations,  concentrating  on  perspec- 
tives and  policies  of  major  countries,  principal  institutions,  international  law  and 
international  organization,  and  selected  topics;  for  example,  arms  races  and  arms 
control,  economic  and  political  integration,  disparities  of  income,  problems  of  food 
and  population,  and  human  rights.  Course  requirements  include  simulation. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

201.  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups 

The  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  political  parties;  the  activities  and 
importance  of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  the  relationship  between  economic 
power  and  politics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 

202.  Soviet  Politics  and  Government 

A  study  of  political  development,  ideology,  the  role  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  and  govern- 
mental institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

203.  The  Presidency 

A  study  of  the  office  and  powers  of  the  President,  Presidential  leadership,  and  the 
relations  between  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

204.  Legislative  Process 

The  composition,  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  legislative  bodies  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 

205.  The  Judicial  Process 

An  examination  of  the  judicial  process  in  the  United  States  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  federal  court  system  in  the  context  of  the  American  political 
process.  The  central  focus  will  be  on  judicial  selection  and  socialization,  the  deci- 
sional process,  and  the  impact  of  judicial  decisions.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 
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207.     Comparative  Communist  Systems 

A  comparative,  analytical  examination  of  selected  communist  systems.  The 
course  focuses  on  ideology,  political  leadership,  group  influence  on  policy,  social 
and  economic  cleavages,  and  political  structure.  Readings  include  material  written 
by  both  Western  and  Eastern  scholars.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

211.     British  Politics  and  Government 

An  analysis  of  British  political  parties  and  voting  behavior,  the  governmental 
system,  and  interest  groups,  with  emphasis  upon  selected  problems  including 
regional  cleavages.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Ward. 

227.  Africa  in  World  Politics 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  both  Africa's  position  in 
world  politics  and  the  effect  of  international  factors  on  African  nations.  The  focus  is 
on  the  period  since  1945.  Africa's  relations  with  the  major  powers,  capitalist  and 
socialist,  as  well  as  interaction  with  other  states  of  the  Third  World,  are  explored. 
The  vehicle  of  international  organization  through  which  much  of  Africa's  diplomacy 
is  conducted  is  emphasized.  Also  treated  is  the  tremendous  impact  of  the  outside 
world  on  the  politics  and  development  of  Africa.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Dunn. 

228.  African  Political  Thought 

The  course  begins  with  the  traditional  Islamic  and  western  origins  of  modern 
African  thought.  It  then  contextually  surveys  the  range  of  revolutionary  and  nation- 
alist political  formulations  including  those  of  such  thinkers  as  Blyden,  Sithold, 
Mazrui,  Nasser,  Nkrumah,  Senghor,  and  Toure.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Dunn. 

301.  History  of  Political  Theory 

The  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West  from  the  Greeks  to  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 

302.  Recent  Political  Theory 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  301  from  Locke  to  the  twentieth  century. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 

304.     American  Political  Thought 

American  political  theory  considered  historically  and  in  its  relationship  with 
American  history,  American  constitutional  development,  and  American  legal  theo- 
ry. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 

307.  Political  Behavior 

The  study  of  the  political  opinion  and  behavior  of  the  general  public  and  an 
introduction  to  empirical  methods  and  analysis  in  political  science.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Brockett. 

308.  Public  Policy 

An  analytical  examination  of  public  policymaking,  focusing  on  the  interaction  of 
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governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations.  Although  the  course  deals 
principally  with  American  public  policy,  appropriate  comparisons  are  made  with 
studies  of  policymaking  in  other  systems.  Special  attention  is  given  to  selected 
policy  areas  such  as  health,  energy,  environment,  science,  and  education.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Brockett. 

309.  Introduction  to  Constitutional  Law 

The  origin  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  its  development  through  judicial 
interpretation.  The  focus  will  be  on  significant  court  decisions  involving  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  intergovernmental  relations.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Keele. 

310.  Southern  Politics 

Politics  in  the  American  South  in  three  segments:  (1)  a  survey  of  the  themes  and 
characteristics  of  Southern  politics  as  they  grow  out  of  the  history,  culture  and 
political  economy  of  the  region;  (2)  the  structure  and  evolution  of  public  opinion  and 
behavior  in  the  last  two  decades;  (3)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  politics  of  the 
individual  states  which  compose  the  region.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

311.  Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

An  intensive  study  of  political  life  in  selected  countries  in  the  region,  including 
both  domestic  and  foreign  influences  and  policies.  Substantial  attention  is  given  to 
United  States  relations  with  the  region.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

312.  Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and  Mexico 

A  general  survey  of  political  life  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  specific  study  of  the 
most  important  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Influences  on,  and  outcomes  of,  the  political  process  are  studied,  as  well  as 
the  political  process  itself.  Consideration  is  given  to  both  domestic  and  foregn 
influences  and  policies.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

314.     Political  Thought  during  the  Enlightenment  (Also  History  314) 

A  seminar  on  the  major  works  of  Charles-Louis  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu. Works  by  other  authors  such  as  Machiavelli,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  David 
Hume,  and  Edward  Gibbon  will  provide  a  context  for  the  development  of  Montes- 
quieu's ideas  on  politics,  history,  and  the  sociology  of  law.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Herman. 

316.     History  of  Conservative  Thought  in  Britain  and  America  (also  History  316) 

An  examination  of  the  major  themes  and  writers  of  Anglo-American  conservative 
thought,  from  its  origins  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Authors  will 
include  Edmund  Burke;  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Adams;  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  British  conservative  thinkers  from  Disraeli  to 
Michael  Oakeshott;  and  the  Southern  Agrarians.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Herman. 
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321.  Principles  of  International  Politics 

An  examination  of  theories  of  international  relations  as  frameworks  for  the  analy- 
sis of  the  elements,  organization,  and  strategies  of  international  politics.  The  course 
will  combine  the  use  of  empirical  data  with  the  analysis  of  central  concepts  such  as 
the  balance  of  power,  deterrence,  national  interest,  sovereignty,  and  bipolarity. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

322.  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

An  examination  of  changes  in  national  security  policies  in  the  post-World  War  II 
period.  The  course  will  focus  on  containment,  mutual  defense  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
deterrence,  arms  control  and  force  reduction,  detente  and  U.S. -Chinese  relations. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

323.  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

This  course  examines  the  background  and  present  status  of  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis 
as  well  as  political,  economic,  and  military  developments  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are  the  Camp  David  Peace  Accords,  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  implications  of  all  these  events  for  world 
oil  supplies  and  American  national  interests.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

324.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  1917,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  the  post- World  War  II  era.  Topics  for  study  will  include:  the  role  of 
ideology  in  foreign  policy;  the  Sino-Soviet  split;  relations  with  Eastern  Europe;  the 
West  and  non-ruling  parties;  and  military-strategic  policies.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
B.  Ward. 

326.     Comparative  Asian  Politics 

A  comprehensive  study  of  several  major  political  problems  and  developments 
experienced  by  India,  China,  and  Japan  since  World  War  II.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff. 

328.  Political  Campaigning  and  Elections 

An  examination  of  the  strategies  and  techniques  frequently  employed  by  political 
candidates  to  win  votes  and  their  impact  on  the  electoral  process.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

329.  Comparative  African  Politics 

The  course  focuses  on  the  contemporary  politics  of  a  group  of  states  from  specific 
regions  (i.e.,  Western,  Eastern,  Central,  Southern,  or  Northern  Africa.)  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  examine  the  problems  and  prospects  for  nation-building  in 
these  states.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Dunn. 

330.  Theory  and  Politics  of  War 

This  course  reviews  major  theories  which  have  been  developed  to  explain  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  first  third  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with  an  exposition  and 
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critical  examination  of  these  theories.  The  remainder  of  the  course  attempts  to 
determine  the  validity  and  applicability  of  these  theories  by  means  of  a  case  study 
approach.  Students  will  also  participate  in  a  simulation  of  the  diplomatic  events 
leading  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 

401.     European  Politics 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  aspects  of  Western  European  political  systems, 
concentrating  on  France,  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  examining  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  smaller  European  countries  and  Canada.  The  focus  of  analysis  includes 
political  parties  and  parliaments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Ward. 

405.  Contemporary  Constitutional  Law 

An  examination  of  selected  contemporary  problems  in  civil  liberties  in  the 
United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  judicial  interpretations  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 

406.  Jurisprudence 

Historical  and  analytical  jurisprudence  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of  England 
and  America;  a  brief  study  of  the  philosophical,  comparative,  and  sociological 
schools  of  jurisprudence.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  R.  Pearigen. 

407.  Seminar  on  Human  Rights 

The  study  of  competing  formulations  of  human  rights,  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  realized  in  contemporary  political  systems,  and  the  justifications  and  effects  of 
attempts  by  international  actors  to  influence  domestic  human  rights  practices. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

421.  International  Law 

The  sources,  subjects,  and  major  principles  of  international  law.  The  function  of 
law  in  the  international  community.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Ward. 

422.  International  Organization 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  international  organization  to  the  present,  analyz- 
ing the  United  Nations  system  and  selected  other  contemporary  international 
organizations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Dunn. 

423.  The  European  Community 

A  study  of  the  development,  institutions,  decision-making  processes,  functions, 
and  problems  of  the  European  Community,  including  its  role  in  the  world.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  J.  Ward. 

424.  Arms  Control  and  National  Security 

Students  in  this  course  will  examine  such  problems  as  disarmament,  arms 
control,  conventional  arms  transfers,  and  nuclear  proliferation.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  diplomacy  of  attempting  to  reach  agreements  and  to  the 
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relationship  between  arms  control  and  national  security.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B. 
Ward. 

429.     Seminar  on  Comparative  Politics 

A  seminar  on  the  comparative  approach  to  the  study  of  national  politics  and 
government  with  emphasis  on  topics  such  as  nation  and  state  building,  political 
culture,  social  cleavages,  political  parties  and  other  linkage  institution,  public 
policy  making,  and  political  change.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

450.     Honors  Tutorial 

Seniors  only.  Permission  of  the  department  chairman  required.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff 

453.     Tutorial  in  Public  Law 

A  course  for  specially  selected  seniors.  A  study  of  the  great  books  and  major  ideas 
in  the  field  of  law.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele  and  Pearigen. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Lundin,  Chairman 

Professor  Peyser 

Professor  Keith-Lucas 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  Schmidt 

Lecturer  Chapman 

A  major  in  psychology  requires  at  least  thirty  hours  in  the  department.  A 
student  must  take  three  specific  courses:  103,  251,  and  401.  In  addition  a 
student  must  take  one  course  at  the  200-level  other  than  251  and  one  course 
at  the  300-level.  Students  desiring  the  B.  S.  degree  with  a  major  in  psychol- 
ogy must  elect  three  courses  at  the  300-level  as  well  as  sixteen  hours  of 
courses  outside  the  department  in  science  and  mathematics. 

Departmental  honors  are  awarded  based  upon  an  evaluation  of  all  work 
done  in  psychology.  All  majors  with  at  least  a  3.00  grade  point  average  in 
psychology  and  at  least  a  grade  of  B  on  the  comprehensive  examinations  are 
automatically  considered. 

For  those  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology,  404  and 
Zoology  are  highly  recommended. 
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103.     Introduction  to  General  Experimental  Psychology 

The  study  of  basic  principles  of  behavior,  including  learning,  motivation,  emo- 
tions, and  conflict;  individual  experiments  using  animal  and  human  subjects.  One 
laboratory  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

133.     Principles  of  Psychology 

A  survey  of  modern  psychology,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  elementary  principles 
through  which  the  complex  behavior  of  humans  can  be  analyzed.  Not  intended  for 
psychology  majors;  may  not  be  taken  by  students  with  credit  for  103.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peyser. 

161.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  I  (also  Education  161) 

Theories  of  learning  applied  to  the  classroom.  Cognitive,  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  moral  development  with  special  focus  on  the  adolescent  years,  with 
some  attention  to  their  implications  for  guidance.  Those  with  credit  for  Psychology 
103,  209,  or  210  may  not  count  this  course  as  part  of  the  123  hours  presented  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Schmidt. 

162.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  II  (also  Education  162) 

The  development  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher-constructed  tests.  In- 
cludes the  design,  construction,  and  analysis  of  several  instruments.  The  nature, 
origin,  and  concomitant  psychological  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of  excep- 
tional students  found  in  schools.  Special  attention  to  the  implications  of  the  diag- 
nostic process  for  the  educationally  mentally  retarded  and  those  with  specific 
learning  disabilities.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Schmidt. 

201.  Psychoanalytic  Theories  of  Personality 

Contemporary  theories  of  personality  are  examined  with  reference  to  their 
structure,  dynamics,  and  development.  Major  emphasis  on  the  psychoanalytic 
theories  of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Lundin. 

202.  Abnormal  Behavior 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychopathology.  Behavioral  disturbances  are  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  their  psychological,  biological,  and  cultural  determinants  and 
their  relations  to  normal  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Lundin. 

203.  Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  social  behavior  and  social  influences  on  individual 
behavior.  Major  theoretical  areas,  including  interpersonal  attraction,  attitude 
change,  group  behavior,  conformity,  prejudice,  and  self-presentation  will  be  in- 
cluded. Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keith-Lucas. 

206.     Industrial  Psychology 

Use  of  human  abilities  (visual,  auditory,  tactile,  physical  strength)  in  the  planning 
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of  equipment  and  procedures  to  optimize  man-machine  interactions  in  a  tech- 
nological society.  Selection  of  employees;  advertising.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peyser. 

209.  Life  Processes  Development 

A  survey  of  development  with  emphasis  on  processes  having  a  biological  or 
maturational  basis,  including  prenatal,  motor,  and  perceptual  development,  intel- 
ligence, adolescence,  and  senescence.  Normally  combined  with  Psychology  210. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keith-Lucas. 

210.  Psychological  Development 

A  survey  of  development  with  emphasis  on  cognitive,  personality,  and  social 
processes  including  sex  roles,  language  acquisition,  norm  internalization,  interper- 
sonal relations,  and  emotional  development.  Normally  combined  with  Psychology 
209.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schmidt. 

251.     Research  Methods 

Empirical  techniques  used  by  psychologists  including  subject  choice,  measure- 
ment, and  rudimentary  data  analysis.  Emphasis  is  on  the  various  strategies  such  as 
clinical  case  study,  the  field  study,  and  the  true  experiment.  Prerequisite:  Psychol- 
ogy 103  or  completion  of  the  Mathematics  and  Experimental  Science  requirement. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Peyser. 

353.  Animal  Behavior 

A  synthesis  of  comparative  psychology  and  ethnology.  Emphasis  is  on  major 
theoretical  approaches  to  animal  behavior  as  they  developed  historically,  with  some 
attention  to  current  research.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  251.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Keith-Lucas. 

354.  Physiological  Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behavior  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  organs  of  sensation,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  endocrine  system.  Prere- 
quisite: Psychology  251.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Keith-Lucas. 

356.     Tests  and  Measurements 

Measurement  principles  including  reliability,  validity,  and  dissemination.  Ap- 
plication to  areas  of  psychological  testing  such  as  scholastic  and  mechanical  ap- 
titude, personality  and  interest  assessment.  The  laboratory  includes  measurement 
projects  as  well  as  some  practice  in  test  administration  and  interpretation.  Prere- 
quisite: Psychology  251.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Peyser. 

401.     Contemporary  Theories  and  Systems  of  Psychology 

The  development  of  psychological  theorizing  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  historical  antecedents.  The  major  psycho- 
logical systems  of  behaviorism,  structuralism,  functionalism,  and  Gestalt  psychol- 
ogy are  examined  as  well  as  some  modern  learning  theory.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  in 
psychology.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Lundin. 
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402.     Community  Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  concepts,  theories,  and  research  strategies  and  findings  in 
the  study  of  behavior  in  interaction  with  the  physical  environment.  Topics  include 
environmental  perception  and  cognition;  privacy  and  territoriality  in  the  environ- 
ment; coping  with  crowding  and  environmental  stress.  Prerequisite:  103  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Offered  1988-1989  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Chapman. 

404.  Data  Analysis 

Techniques  of  analyzing  data  in  both  experimental  and  quasi-experimental  situa- 
tions, including  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  and  analysis  of  covariance. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  251.  Offered  1988-1989  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Peyser. 

405.  Applied  Behavior  Analysis 

An  intensive  study  of  the  current  empirical  research  literature  applying  psycho- 
logical principles  to  problems  of  social  importance,  especially  in  the  areas  of  therapy 
and  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103;  previous  election  of  202  is  recom- 
mended. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peyser. 

421.     The  Psychology  of  Music  (also  Music  421) 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative, 
affective,  aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and 
talent.  Industrial  and  therapeutic  use  of  music.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Lundin. 

444.     Independent  Study 

The  student  will  design  and  execute  an  experimental  research  project  terminat- 
ing in  a  written  report  or  will  do  readings  in  an  area  of  psychology.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


RELIGION 

Professor  Wentz 

Professor  G.  Smith,  Chairman 

Professor  Clayton 

Assistant  Professor  Carden 

Assistant  Professor  Donaldson 

Religion  111  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  department. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major:  111,  241,  251,  261,  and 
eighteen  additional  hours  in  Religion.  A  minimum  of  six  hours  must  be 
taken  in  courses  classified  Systematic  Religious  Thought,  and  a  minimum 
of  six  hours  in  courses  classified  History  of  Religions  (242  and  262  may  be 
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counted  in  the  latter  category).  Each  student  must  pass  a  written  com- 
prehensive examination  in  his  or  her  final  semester  and  in  consultation  with 
the  adviser  should  plan  a  choice  of  courses  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  areas 
which  the  examination  covers.  Students  planning  to  major  in  Religion 
should  complete  at  least  two  of  the  required  200-level  courses  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

Departmental  Honors 
The  department  confers  honors  upon  any  student  deemed  worthy  of  the 
distinction.  Most  of  the  following  accomplishments  are  generally  expected: 

(1)  an  average  of  at  least  B  +  and  no  grade  below  B  — ,  in  Religion  courses; 

(2)  a  superior  comprehensive  examination;  (3)  the  writing  of  a  substantial 
paper,  usually  as  part  of  a  three-hour  444  course,  and  oral  defense  of  the 
paper;  (4)  additional  courses  in  Religion  beyond  the  minimum  require- 
ment, and  carefully  chosen  elective  courses  in  other  fields  complementing 
the  student's  work  in  Religion. 

111.     Introduction  to  Religion 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion  as  an  aspect  of  universal  human  experi- 
ence. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 


241.  Introduction  to  the  Bible 

An  examination  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  content  of  representative  literature 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wentz. 

242.  Bible  U 

Continuation  of  the  Introduction:  an  examination  of  other  texts  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  (The  New  Testament  texts  examined  in  Religion  371  and  372  are 
not  studied  in  this  course.)  Prerequisite:  Religion  241.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wentz. 

251.     Philosophy  of  Religion  (also  Philosphy  251) 

A  philosophical  examination  of  the  rational  responses  to  questions  about  the 
ultimate  nature  and  meaning  of  existence,  such  as  the  reality  of  God,  the  rational 
legitimacy  of  faith,  the  significance  of  religious  language,  the  good  and  evil  of 
creation.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden,  Clayton. 

261.     Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion 

An  exploration  of  the  forms  of  the  sacred  in  American  Indian  religion,  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Christianity.  Discussion  of  primary  religious  sym- 
bols, typical  documents,  and  historical  development  of  the  traditions.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Smith. 
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262.     Comparative  Religion  II:  Buddhism — The  Central  Tradition  of 
Asian  Religion 

A  historical  and  intellectual  survey  of  Buddhism  from  its  origin  in  classical 
Hinduism  to  its  culmination  as  the  great  tradition  of  Asia.  Focus  will  be  upon  the 
Mahayana  tradition,  with  consideration  of  parallels  and  connections  between  Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

Systematic  Religious  Thought 

316.  The  Mystical  Way 

An  exploration  of  the  concept  of  mysticism  and  examination  of  relevant  texts  from 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Zen  Buddhist  traditions.  Prerequisite:  Religion  111.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Carden. 

317.  Religion  and  Fantasy 

An  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  classic  fantasy  writers  (e.g.,  Lewis  Carroll, 
George  MacDonald,  C.  S.  Lewis,  J.  R.  R.  Tolkein)  and  modern  fantasy  writers  (e.g., 
Madeleine  L'Engle,  Jorge  Borges,  Ursula  LeGuin)  explore  three  interrelated 
themes:  the  nature  of  the  divine,  the  nature  of  the  human,  and  the  nature  of  moral 
life.  Readings  include  fantasy  fiction  as  well  as  theoretical  and  theological  essays  on 
the  nature  of  fantasy  and  on  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  fantasy  for  expressing 
religious  themes  in  literature.  Offered  in  fall  of  1988-1989  only.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Donaldson. 

319.  Movements  toward  Christian  Unity  in  Late  Reformation  Europe  (also  His- 
tory 319) 

An  investigation  of  the  ideas,  policies,  and  programs  which  focused  on  finding  a 
basis  for  religious  unity  among  the  divergent  churches  and  religious  points  of  view 
in  Europe  from  about  1560  to  1648.  Attention  is  given  to  the  political  and  cultural  as 
well  as  religious  contexts  of  these  developments.  The  chief  focus  is  on  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

320.  The  Reality  of  God 

The  question  of  the  reality  of  God  as  confronted  in  Christian  and  Jewish  theology 
since  1960.  Specific  topics:  the  "Holocaust"  and  a  theology  of  history,  radical 
theology  and  "the  death  of  God,"  liberation  theology  and  the  feminist  critique  of 
religion,  ecology  and  natural  theology,  the  language  of  transcendence,  and  religious 
pluralism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

321.  Introduction  to  Christian  Theology 

An  examination  of  the  basic  features  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  principal  orienta- 
tion is  towards  present-day  problems  and  issues.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

324.     Religious  Language 

Current  theological  discussion  of  the  nature,  function,  and  interpretation  of 
religious  language.  Special  emphasis  on  the  following  topics:  the  nature  and  func- 
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tion  of  prayer;  truth  and  meaning  in  the  language  of  belief;  myth,  parable,  and  the 
theology  of  story;  metaphor  as  a  language  of  transcendence;  God-language  and 
gender.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

325.  Religious  Thought:  Augustine  to  Luther 

Significant  issues  in  religious  thought  emerging  with  the  development  of  western 
civilization,  from  the  early  formulation  of  Christian  doctrine,  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  Reformation.  Primary  stress  upon  Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  Luther. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

326.  Religious  Thought:  Pascal  to  Kierkegaard 

Readings  in  the  works  of  major  thinkers  reflecting  interactions  between  the 
Christian  tradition  and  the  rising  modern  consciousness,  from  the  seventeenth 
through  mid-nineteenth  centuries.  Principal  figures:  Pascal,  Kant,  Schleiermacher, 
Coleridge,  Feuerbach,  and  Kierkegaard.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

327.  Religious  Thought:  Marx  to  Tillich 

Issues  and  movements  that  have  emerged  through  the  confrontation  of  religious 
faith  and  modern  culture,  approximately  1850-1960,  as  seen  in  such  thinkers  as 
Marx,  Rauschenbusch  and  the  Social  Gospel,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Camus,  Buber, 
and  Tillich.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

329.     Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky 

Three  great  nineteenth-century  visionaries,  whose  interpretations  of  religion  are 
decisive  for  contemporary  thought  and  each  one  integral  to  a  total  view  of  modern 
culture.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

331.     Principles  and  Problems  in  Religious  Ethics 

An  examination  of  ethical  principles  and  forms  of  moral  reasoning  articulated 
within  a  religious  framework.  Special  attention  to  the  problem  of  application  of 
principles  to  concrete  situations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

346.     Religion  and  Modernity 

A  consideration  of  the  impact  of  modernity  upon  religion  in  the  West;  the  crisis  of 
belief  and  secular  options.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 


History  of  Religions 

306.     The  Reformation  Era  (also  History  306) 

The  history  of  Europe,  principally  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention  to 
ideas  and  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society;  includes  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  Reformation  and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  religious  wars.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Patterson. 
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315.     Religious  Thought  in  Baroque  France  (also  French  315  and  History  315) 

A  seminar  concentrating  on  the  important  texts  of  Blaise  Pascal,  particularly  the 
Provincial  Letters  and  the  Pensees.  Readings  and  discussion  will  develop  a  religious 
and  political  context  for  these  works,  the  Jansenist  monastery  at  Port  Royal,  and  the 
devotional  literature  of  seventeenth-century  France.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
authors  such  as  Rene  Descartes,  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  and  Antoine  Arnauld.  (For 
credit  in  French,  the  reading  and  writing  must  be  done  in  French.)  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Herman. 

365.     Old  Testament:  Selected  Texts 

A  study  of  selected  texts  from  the  Old  Testament.  Specific  texts  to  be  studied  will 
be  announced  each  time  the  course  is  offered  and  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  241.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wentz. 

371.  New  Testament:  Paul's  Letters  and  John's  Gospel 

A  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  message  contained  in  the  Letters  of 
Paul,  and  in  the  Gospel  and  Letters  attributed  to  John.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
Jewish  and  Hellenistic  settings  of  these  writings  and  their  ideas.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  241.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

372.  New  Testament:  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Reading  and  analysis  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  in  light  of  the  cultural, 
historical,  and  religious  milieu  of  early  Christianity.  Attention  to  use  of  critical 
methods  for  exegetical  work  in  interpreting  these  texts.  Prerequisite:  Religion  241. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

373.  The  Mediaeval  Church  (also  History  373) 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Emphasis  on  reading, 
papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  King. 

374.  Anglicanism,  1534-1640  (also  History  374) 

A  study  of  significant  thinkers  and  events  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglican 
tradition  from  the  English  Reformation  to  the  eve  of  the  English  Civil  War.  Writers 
from  Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  Caroline  Divines  will  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
English  and  European  history  and  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  period.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Patterson,  Booty. 

382.     Intellectual  History  of  Islam  (also  Third  World  Studies  382) 

The  course  will  provide  an  introduction  to  the  development  of  Islamic  thought 
through  its  interaction  with  Greek  rationalism  and  Indian  mysticism.  The  develop- 
ment of  law  during  its  early  stages,  the  development  of  scholastic  logic  by  the 
Ash'arites  and  Mutazilites,  and  the  development  of  independent  systems  by  phi- 
losophers, and  the  development  of  mystical  metaphysics  will  be  studied.  The  link 
between  Islamic  thought  and  the  contemporary  situation  in  the  Islamic  world  will 
be  examined.  Offered  fall  of  1988-1989  only.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ahmad. 
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391.     Southern  Religion 

A  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the  South- 
eastern United  States  with  particular  reference  to  the  interactions  between  these 
traditions  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic  culture  of  the  region.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Smith. 

401,402.     Seminar  for  Majors 

(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  Staff 

RUSSIAN 

Professor  Lumpkins 

Assistant  Professor  Raskolnikov 

A  major  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  selected  from  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

The  requirements  for  honors  in  Russian  are:  1)  the  maintenance  of  a  B 
average  or  better  in  courses  offered  for  the  major,  2)  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
on  the  comprehensive  examination,  and  3)  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory 
honors  thesis  during  the  senior  year. 


103,104.     Elementary  Russian;  Intensive  Courses. 

An  intensive  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  with  emphasis  on 
development  of  proper  pronunciation  and  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and 
conversation.  Use  of  language  laboratory  required.  Four  hours  of  class  each  week. 
(Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Staff 

201,202.     Intermediate  Russian 

Continued  development  of  conversational  skills  through  oral  classroom  exercises. 
Reading  of  representative  selections  from  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  Rus- 
sian literature.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or  two  years  of  Russian  in  secondary 
school.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff 

203.     Intermediate  Russian;  Intensive  Course 

Completion  of  grammar  and  review  of  basic  structures;  intensive  readings  and 
discussion  of  short  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  with  emphasis 
on  continued  development  of  conversational  and  writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  Rus- 
sian 104,  or  placement  by  the  department.  Four  hours  of  class  each  week.  Will 
replace  Russian  201,202  in  1989-1990.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 
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301,302.     Readings  in  Russian  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Russian  202  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester. 
Staff 


351,352.     Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  No  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required.  Does  not  fulfill  language  require- 
ment. (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

361,362.     Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  in  English  Translation 

A  survey  of  the  major  novels.  Fall:  Tolstoy.  Spring:  Dostoevsky.  No  knowledge  of 
Russian  required.  Does  not  fulfill  language  requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Staff 

401,402.     The  Nineteenth  Century 

A  study  of  representative  novels  and  stories  from  Pushkin  to  Tolstoy.  Prerequisite: 
Russian  302.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff 


RUSSIAN  AND  SOVIET  STUDIES 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian),  Chairman 

Professor  Goldberg  (History) 

Associate  Professor  B.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

The  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  major  offers  students  an  interdisciplinary 
framework  for  systematic  and  detailed  investigation  of  the  society  and 
culture  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  student  designs  an  integrated 
program  of  study  by  selecting  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
that  pertain  to  Russian  civilization.  Selections  are  normally  from  the  fields 
of  Russian  language  and  literature,  history,  economics,  and  political  sci- 
ence; however,  related  courses  may  be  chosen  from  other  fields  of  study. 
Each  senior  will  be  required  to  complete  an  independent  research  project 
reflecting  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  program.  The  comprehensive 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
student's  elected  program  of  study.  The  requirements  for  honors  in  the 
major  are:  1)  the  maintenance  of  a  B  average  or  better  in  courses  offered  for 
the  major,  2)  a  grade  of  B  or  better  on  both  the  comprehensive  examination 
and  the  senior  research  project. 
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A  student  is  admitted  to  the  major  upon  the  approval  of  his  or  her  chosen 
plan  of  study  by  the  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  Committee. 


310.     Contemporary  Soviet  Politics  and  Culture 

A  general  survey  of  the  present  political  and  cultural  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  encompassing  various  aspects  of  Soviet  internal  and  external  policies  and 
their  impact  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  Soviet  people.  The  course  is  conducted  in 
English  and  does  not  fulfill  the  language  requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Raskolnikov. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

Core  Courses 


Russian  301,302. 
Russian  351,352. 
Russian  361,362. 
Russian  401,402. 
History  207,208. 
History  364. 
Political  Science  324. 
Economics  350. 
Independent  Study  444 


Readings  in  Russian  Literature 

Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation 

Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  in  English  Translation 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

Russian  History 

Topics  in  Russian  History 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 


Related  Courses 

Russian  101,102.  Elementary  Russian 

Russian  201,202.  Intermediate  Russian 

History  101,102.  Survey  of  Western  Civilization 

History  346.  History  of  Socialism 

Political  Science  102.  Modern  Foreign  Governments 

Political  Science  207.  Comparative  Communist  Systems 

Political  Science  321.  Principles  of  International  Politics 

Political  Science  322.  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  -  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Professor  Naylor  (Spanish) 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French) 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian) 

Associate  Professor  B.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor  (Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German) 

Assistant  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics),  Chairman 


A  major  in  social  science-foreign  language  provides  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  an  integrative,  interdisciplinary  study  program  with 
a  concentration  in  one  language  and  one  social  science.  The  title  of  each 
student's  major  specifies  the  two  concentrations  (for  example,  "Economics 
with  French"). 

The  program  has  three  principal  parts:  (1)  Eighteen  hours  of  course  work 
above  the  200-level  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  (2)  Eighteen 
hours  of  course  work  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political  science.  (3) 
Three  hours  of  supervised  readings  and  research  using  the  foreign  language 
in  the  social  science  concentration  (SSFL  440).  In  addition  to  these 
requirements  for  the  major,  students  will  be  expected  to  complete  fifteen 
hours  of  course  work  in  related  social  science  disciplines. 

The  comprehensive  examination  will  consist  of  written  and  oral  parts 
covering  both  the  foreign  language  and  the  social  science  discipline.  A 
student  will  be  awarded  departmental  honors  by  maintaining  a  B  average  in 
courses  in  the  major,  by  receiving  a  grade  of  B  or  higher  in  the  comprehen- 
sive examination,  and  by  presenting  an  acceptable  honors  thesis  to  a 
committee  including  members  from  the  student's  foreign  language  and 
social  science  departments. 


Study  Abroad 

It  is  recommended  that  majors  study  for  at  least  a  summer  but  preferably  for  a 
semester  in  a  country  of  their  elected  foreign  language.  The  course  of  study  must  be 
approved  by  the  committee.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  internships  abroad. 


Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Certificate 

Majors  who  wish  to  do  so  may  elect  to  take  an  examination  in  their  junior  or  senior 
year  to  ascertain  their  level  of  language  ability.  Those  students  whose  scores  are 
sufficiently  high  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
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Foreign  Language  and  Cultural  Concentration 

All  majors  will  be  required  to  take  eighteen  hours  in  a  specific  modern 
language  chosen  from  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  These  hours 
will  be  distributed  among  three  general  areas: 
I.  Culture  (six  hours  at  the  300  level) 

II.  Advanced  Language  (six  hours  at  least  at  the  300  level) 
III.  Literature  (six  hours  at  the  400  level,  with  three  hours  at  least  taken 
at  The  University  of  the  South) 
The  program  of  each  student  shall  be  worked  out  with  the  foreign  language 
department  concerned. 

Readings  and  Research  Project 

All  majors  will  be  required  to  integrate  the  components  of  their  joint 
major  through  a  project  of  readings  pertinent  to  their  social  science  con- 
centration in  their  chosen  foreign  language,  under  the  principal  guidance 
of  a  foreign  language  faculty  member,  in  collaboration  with  a  faculty 
member  of  the  social  science.  The  project  will  include  the  presentation  of 
a  paper  and  will  carry  three  hours'  credit  as  Independent  Study  in  the 
Social  Science-Foreign  Language  Program. 

Social  Sciences 

Students  will  complete  eighteen  hours  of  work  in  one  of  three  social 
sciences:  anthropology,  economics,  or  political  science.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  complete  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  related  social 
sciences,  including  six  hours  each  in  the  two  social  sciences  in  which  the 
student  is  not  concentrating.  Although  the  related  courses  should  be 
especially  chosen  to  strengthen  each  student's  particular  program,  the 
following  are  generally  recommended:  Introductory  Cultural  An- 
thropology (Anthropology  104),  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (Econom- 
ics 350),  and  Foreign  Governments  (Political  Science  102). 

Anthropology 

A.   Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Anthropology: 
Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (104) 
Introduction  to  Anthropology  (106) 
Social  Theory  (390) 
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Anthropology  Field  Methods  (401) 
Senior  Seminar  (402) 

B.   Electives,  three  hours  chosen  from  among  courses  in  anthropol- 
ogy- 

Economics 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Economics: 

Introduction  to  Economics  (101) 
Microeconomics  (305) 

Money  and  Banking  (301)  or  Macroeconomics  (306) 
History  of  Economic  Thought  (401) 

B.  Electives,  6  hours  chosen  from: 

Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World  (310) 
International  Economics  (337) 
Comparative  Economic  Systems  (350) 
Independent  Study  (444) 

Political  Science 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Political  Science: 

Foreign  Governments  (102) 

World  Politics  (150)  or  Principles  of  International  Politics  (321) 

B.  Area  courses  related  to  language  concentration,  six  hours: 

French:   Africa  in  World  Affairs  (227) 

African  Political  Thought  (228) 

Comparative  African  Politics  (329) 

European  Politics  (401) 

European  Community  (423) 
German:  European  Politics  (401) 

European  Community  (423) 
Russian:  Comparative  Communist  Systems  (207) 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (324) 
Spanish:  Latin  America  (224) 

Latin  America  in  World  Affairs  (225) 

European  Politics  (401) 

European  Community  (423) 

C.  Electives,  6  hours  chosen  from: 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  (322) 
Politics  of  the  Middle  East  (323) 
Comparative  Asian  Politics  (326) 
Theories  of  War  (330) 
Seminar  on  Human  Rights  (407) 
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International  Law  (421) 

International  Organization  (422) 

Arms  Control  and  National  Security  (424) 

Independent  Study  (444) 

440.     Readings  and  Research 

The  presentation  of  a  paper  on  a  topic  related  to  the  student's  social  science 
concentration,  making  substantial  use  of  foreign  language  sources.  The  project  will 
be  supervised  by  a  designated  adviser  from  the  foreign  language  department. 
Required  of  all  Social  Science-Foreign  Language  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff. 

450.     Honors  Tutorial 

The  topic  for  a  Social  Science- Foreign  Language  honors  paper  is  to  be  related  to 
both  social  science  and  foreign  language  concentrations,  although  either  con- 
centration may  be  given  particular  emphasis.  In  consultation  with  the  student  a 
principal  adviser  and  two  readers  will  be  assigned  to  assist  in  the  work  and  to 
evaluate  the  presentation  of  the  paper.  If  the  written  work  is  of  honors  level  (  a 
minimum  grade  of  B),  the  student  may  be  invited  to  present  the  paper  in  a  seminar 
of  interested  students  and  faculty.  In  order  for  the  paper  to  be  considered  for  honors 
the  final  draft  of  the  paper  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  last 
comprehensive  period  of  the  semester.  Other  honors  requirements  are  described 
under  the  description  of  the  program.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 


SPANISH 

Professor  Naylor,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor  Spaccarelli 

Assistant  Professor  Hart 

Assistant  Professor  Natal 

Instructor  Olson 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  Spanish  major  is  twenty-four  hours 
beyond  203.  A  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examination  will  be  taken. 
With  prior  departmental  approval,  as  much  as  a  year  of  foreign  study  may 
be  applied  to  the  major.  All  majors  are  urged  to  take  a  year  or  more  of 
another  foreign  language. 

Prerequisite  for  all  400  courses:  a  semester  at  the  300  level  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

Students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary 
school  may  receive  hours'  credit  for  Spanish  103  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  department,  after  taking  the  placement  exam.  Students  with  two  or 
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more  years  of  Spanish  who  register  in  these  classes  without  express  depart- 
mental permission  receive  only  quality  credits. 

Departmental  honors  are  based  on  consistently  outstanding  class  per- 
formance and  a  comprehensive  examination  which  reveals  both  an  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  Spanish  literature  and  a  mastery  of  Spanish  written  style. 

103,104.     Elementary  Spanish;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar (both  written  and  spoken)  and  extensive  practice  in  listening  comprehension 
and  reading.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203.     Intermediate  Spanish;  Intensive  Course 

An  intensive  grammar  review.  Emphasis  is  on  correct  expression,  vocabulary 
acquisition,  and  reading  facility.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104  or  three  years  of  high- 
school  Spanish.  Students  having  completed  this  class  may  register  for  courses  on  the 
300  level.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

300.     Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literature 

Readings  from  a  number  of  authors  and  periods  intended  to  initiate  the  student  in 
the  variety  of  genres,  themes,  and  styles  which  predominate  in  the  Hispanic 
literatures.  Grammar  review  and  language  analysis  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

301,302.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

Survey  of  Spanish  authors  and  texts.  First  semester:  El  Cid  to  1700.  Second 
semester:  1700  to  present.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

303.     Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  principal  movements  and  authors,  concentrating  on  contempo- 
rary literature.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

305.     Twentieth-Century  Spanish  American  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  major  figures  and  movements  beginning  with  Ruben  Dario  and 
modernismo.  Special  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Huidobro,  Neruda,  Vallejo, 
Borges,  Mistral,  Paz,  and  Alegria.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Spaccarelli. 

311,312.     Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization 

A  cultural  survey  of  Spain  and  Latin  America  emphasizing  history,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  First  semester:  Spain.  Second  semester:  Latin  America.  Taught  in  Span- 
ish. Prerequisite:  Spanish  203  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Hart,  Natal. 

330.     Conversation 

Intensive  oral  practice,  vocabulary  expansion,  and  opportunity  for  extempo- 
raneous expression,.  Literary  materials  as  well  as  critical  vocabulary  and  concepts 
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are  used  extensively  as  the  basis  for  conversation.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Natal. 

331.  Spanish  Phonetics 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  sound  system  of  Spanish; 
linguistic  terminology;  practice  in  phonetic  perception,  transcription,  and  articula- 
tion. Intensive  laboratory  work  required.  (Credit,  two  hours.)  Hart. 

332.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

An  intensive  and  detailed  review  of  Spanish  grammar  with  a  focus  on  literary  and 
practical  stylistics.  Analysis  of  literary  texts  and  stress  on  improvement  in  writing. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Natal. 

351.     Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  Spanish  literature  in  English  translation. 
No  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language  requirement. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Hart. 

401,402.     The  Spanish  Classics 

Study  of  several  great  classical  authors  and  their  works.  Outside  readings  correlat- 
ing the  authors  studied  to  Hispanic  culture.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Naylor,  Hart. 

403,404.     Spanish  Literature  before  1700 

A  survey  of  the  principal  authors  and  movements.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  Golden 
Age.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Naylor. 

405.  Spanish  American  Novel 

A  general  survey  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period  and  the  evolution  of 
narrative  form.  Included  are  discussions  of  the  indigenous  and  colonial  prose  form 
which  antecede  the  romantic  and  the  realistic  novels.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Natal. 

406.  Spanish  American  Short  Story 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  narrative  in  Spanish  America.  A  consid- 
eration of  its  antecedents  in  Pre-Colombian  and  Colonial  literature  is  included.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  contemporary  period.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Spaccarelli. 

407,408.     Tutorial  for  Majors 

The  study  of  topics  of  special  interest.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Naylor. 

409.     Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Naylor. 
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411,412.     Modern  Spanish  Literature 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Hart. 

415,416.     Spanish  Prose  Fiction 

The  first  semester:  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  semester: 
through  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Naylor  and 
Hart. 

417,418.     Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama 

An  integrated  study  of  the  two  genres.  Read  in  unabridged  texts.  First  semester: 
Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Golden  Age.  Second  Semester:  1700  to  present.  Prere- 
quisite: a  300  course.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Naylor,  Hart. 

430,431.     Spanish  American  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  major  figures  of  Spanish  American  literature  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  present  day.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Natal. 

440.     Directed  Readings 

Announced  topics  for  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit, 
variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.     Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


THEATRE  ARTS  AND  SPEECH 

Professor  Bates 

Professor  Landon 

Associate  Professor  P.  Smith,  Chairman 

Instructor  Rupert 

Instructor  Larocque 

Lecturer  Piccard 

The  major  in  Theatre  Arts  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  a  background 
in  the  various  areas  of  theatre:  acting,  directing,  stage  design,  history, 
literature,  and  criticism.  The  department  expects  its  majors  to  gain  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  these  disciplines  by  active  participation  in  the 
production  program  of  the  University  theatre.  The  department  also  encour- 
ages its  majors  to  supplement  their  work  in  Theatre  Arts  with  courses 
offered  by  other  departments,  particularly  language,  literature,  music,  and 
fine  arts. 
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Students  wishing  to  obtain  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Theatre  will  be 
expected  to  fulfill  the  following  requirements. 

1.  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  in  Theatre  Arts  to  include 
the  following  courses: 

101:  Introduction  to  Theatre  (three  hours). 

131:  Fundamentals  of  Acting  (three  hours). 

221:  Theatre  History  (three  hours). 

241:  Introduction  to  Stage  Design  (three  hours). 

351:  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Direction  (three  hours). 

431:  Projects  in  Performance  (three  hours). 

2.  At  least  twelve  hours  in  courses  outside  the  department  beyond  those 
required  of  all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  program. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  a  written  comprehensive  examination  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  Theatre  Arts. 

The  student  who  wishes  a  more  intense  concentration  in  theatre  may 
become  a  candidate  for  departmental  honors.  The  successful  candidate  will 
complete  with  distinction  forty-two  hours  in  Theatre  Arts  and  related 
courses,  pass  with  distinction  the  comprehensive  examination,  and  demon- 
strate a  particular  competence  in  acting,  directing,  design,  history,  play- 
writing,  literature,  and  criticism. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Theatre  101  or  Theatre  221  will  meet  the  fine 
arts  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  these  are  the  only  courses 
offered  by  the  department  that  meet  this  requirement. 

101.     Introduction  to  Theatre 

An  introduction  to  aesthetics  and  the  art  of  the  theatre  through  an  analysis  of  stage 
development  and  production  technique.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 


102.     Introduction  to  Film,  (also  Fine  Arts  102) 

Study  of  basic  film  techniques,  vocabulary,  themes,  and  criticism,  with  detailed 
analysis  of  key  films  for  structure  and  content.  (Credit,  threee  hours.)  Bates. 


106.     History  of  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  106) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  main  stages  of  film  history,  from  early  French  and 
American  developments  through  silent  comedy  and  the  films  of  D.W.  Griffith, 
German  and  Russian  experimentation  of  the  1920's,  and  classical  filmmaking  of  the 
1930s,  to  the  films  and  movements  of  the  present  day.  Representative  films  will  be 
shown  and  analyzed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 
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108.     History  of  Women  in  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  108) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  history  of  film  from  1895  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis  on  leading  actresses,  women  filmmakers,  women  screenwriters,  and 
women  critics.  Papers,  class  presentations.  Analysis  of  key  films  and  influential 
plays.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

131.  Fundamentals  of  Acting:  Technique  and  Scene  Study 

An  introduction  to  the  actor's  art.  Understanding  the  demands  of  performance. 
The  execution  of  dramatic  action.  Students  are  expected  to  perform  frequently  in 
exercises  and  scenes.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon,  Larocque. 

132.  Fundamentals  of  Acting:  Improvisation 

The  development  of  intuitive,  creative  performance  technique  through  im- 
provisational  exercises.  Prerequisite:  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Smith. 

143.     Beginning  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  143) 

Video/film  techniques  including  primary  use  of  camera,  visual  and  auditory 
editors,  visual  and  sound  image  coordination,  cinematography,  script  planning,  and 
basic  directing.  Ten  films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Other  films  will  be 
studied  in  terms  of  imagery  and  metaphor,  narrative  development,  presentation  and 
development,  structural  parentheses  and  patterns,  picture  rhythm,  and  film  time 
and  film  space  augmentation.  Students  will  participate  in  two  group  film  making 
experiences,  followed  by  two  individual  assignments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

161.     Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 

A  beginning  course  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  short  informative  and 
persuasive  speeches.  The  work  of  the  course  emphasizes  organization  of  ideas  in 
oral  paragraphs  and  exercises  in  vocal  skills.  Special  emphasis  on  public  affairs  as  the 
topic  of  most  speeches.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Larocque. 

221.     Theatre  History 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  theatre  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  theatrical  presentation  and  stage  space.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  above.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

225.     Music  and  Drama  (also  Music  225) 

A  comparative  and  historical  examination  of  works  for  the  lyric  stage,  including 
grand  opera,  comic  opera  in  its  various  national  manifestations,  and  American 
musical  theatre.  Literary  sources  of  stage  works  will  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
study  of  scores.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 

235.     Voice  and  Interpretation 

Work  in  voice  production,  articulation,  and  interpretation.  The  emphasis  will  be 
on  the  speaking  of  literary  and  dramatic  texts.  A  substantial  amount  of  memoriza- 
tion will  be  required.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 
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237.  Movement  for  Actors:  The  Physical  Instrument 

Work  to  develop  relaxation,  flexibility,  and  expressiveness  in  the  use  of  the  body. 
The  physical  basis  of  characterization.  When  possible,  students  should  take  this 
course  in  conjunction  with  Theatre  131  or  another  acting  course.  May  be  repeated. 
(Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 

238.  Movement  for  Actors:  Styles  of  Movement 

An  introduction  to  the  different  disciplines  of  theatre  movement,  such  as  stage 
combat,  period  dance,  and  movement  for  the  musical  theatre.  The  emphasis  will 
vary  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 

241.     Introduction  to  Stage  Design 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
scenery,  lighting,  properties,  costumes,  and  sound  for  the  theatre.  Prerequisite: 
Theatre  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Piccard. 

243.     Intermediate  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  243) 

Video/film  techniques  such  as  editing,  cinematography,  narrative  and  episodic 
development,  time  sequence  augmentation,  and  light  process  will  be  explored 
through  film  analysis,  interpretation,  and  practical  experience.  Ten  films  will  be 
analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Number  and  length  of  film  tapes  to  be  determined 
individually  between  professor  and  student.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  141.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Carlos. 

321.     Modern  European  Drama  (also  Comparative  Literature  321) 

A  study  of  modern  dramatic  styles  such  as  naturalism,  realism,  expressionism, 
impressionism,  existentialism,  and  absurdism  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen,  Chekov, 
Brecht,  Pirandello,  Beckett,  and  others.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon. 

323.     Aspects  of  Contemporary  Theatre 

A  seminar  in  the  development  of  post  modern  performance  theory.  Theatricaliza- 
tion  of  contemporary  thought  and  concepts  of  performance  will  be  studied  in  the 
work  of  Antonin  Artaud  and  Bertold  Brecht,  in  The  Theatre  of  the  Absurd,  environ- 
mental theatre,  the  impossible  theatre,  the  theatre  of  images,  and  others.  Prere- 
quisite: Junior  standing  or  above,  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Smith. 

330.  European  Drama:  1485-1715  (also  Comparative  Literature  330) 

A  seminar  in  the  development  of  theatre  in  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

331.  Workshop  for  Actors  I 

Exercises  in  advanced  technique  and  scene  study.  Introduction  to  characteriza- 
tion. The  work  will  usually  focus  on  the  studio  production  of  a  short  play.  Prere- 
quisite: 131  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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332.     Workshop  for  Actors  II 

The  special  demands  of  performing  the  plays  of  the  classic  playwrights  and 
periods  of  the  theatre.  The  emphasis  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  course  will 
usually  be  taught  in  association  with  a  production  in  the  University  theatre.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff 


333.     Workshop  for  Actors  III 

The  demands  of  performing  as  a  singing  actor.  A  variety  of  musical  styles  will  be 
studied.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Rupert. 


341.     Advanced  Scene  Design 

Survey  of  scenic  and  lighting  practices  of  major  theatrical  designers.  Application 
of  principles  studied  to  the  design  of  specific  plays.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  241  or 
permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Piccard. 


343.     Advanced  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  343) 

Further  study  in  video/film  techniques  and  aesthetics  emphasizing  style,  theme, 
and  content.  Master  cinematographers,  film  photographers  and  auteur  directors 
will  be  studied.  There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  an  approved  individual  major  project 
of  one's  own  topic  to  be  created.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  241.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Carlos. 


351.     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Direction 

Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  directing  through  the 
production  of  short  scenes  from  the  classical  repertoire.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Smith. 


352.     Advanced  Stage  Direction 

A  continuation  of  351.  Further  application  of  directorial  technique  to  staging 
problems  in  classical  and  modern  plays.  Prerequisite:  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 


401.     Dramatic  Theory 

A  survey  of  the  major  critical  theories  of  the  drama  from  Aristotle  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  above,  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Smith. 


431.     Projects  in  Performance 

An  opportunity  for  advanced  students  to  work  on  particular  acting,  directing, 
design,  or  technical  problems,  either  in  production  situations  or  in  special  work- 
shops. Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  above 
and  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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444.     Independent  Study 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit, 
variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


THIRD  WORLD  STUDIES 

Professor  Bates  (French) 

Professor  G.  Smith  (Religion) 

Professor  Brockett  (Political  Science) 

Professor  Goldberg  (History),  Chairman 

Visiting  Professor  Ahmad 

Associate  Professor  Spaccarelli  (Spanish) 

Associate  Professor  Dunn  (Political  Science) 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor  (Anthropology) 

Assistant  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics) 

The  Third  World  Studies  major  is  an  inter-departmental  program  de- 
signed to  allow  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  traditions, 
cultures,  and  problems  of  Third  World  countries.  Upon  completion  of  the 
program,  a  student  should  have  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  subject  than  is  possible  within  the  framework  of  any 
one  department. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  program,  the  Third  World  is  defined  as  most  of 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  The  Third  World  coun- 
tries share  many  characteristics  in  their  histories,  current  problems,  and 
prospects  for  development.  The  following  categories  apply  in  varying 
degrees  to  the  Third  World  nations:  former  colonial  or  semicolonial  status, 
economic  dependence,  the  problems  of  economic  modernization,  nation- 
building,  and  the  emergence  of  revolutionary  movements. 

The  requirements  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

1.   All  majors  will  take: 

a.  A  course  on  Third  World  cultural  concepts 
(Anthropology  104) 

b.  A  course  on  Third  World  economic  development 
(Economics  310) 

c.  A  course  on  comparative  political  development 
(Political  Science  102) 

d.  A  senior  research  seminar 
(Third  World  Studies  444) 
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2.  All  majors  will  take  at  least  seven  additional  Third  World  Studies 
courses  with  the  following  guideline: 

a.  At  least  one  course  from  each  area  of  concentration  (Asia,  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America),  but  no  more  than  four 
courses  from  any  one  area. 

b.  At  least  one  course  from  History  and  one  from  Religion,  but  no 
more  than  four  courses  from  any  one  department. 

3.  All  majors  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination. 

The  Third  World  Studies  program  is  divided  into  three  areas: 

1.  Asia  (Anthropology  341,  History  211,212,  History  375,  History  388, 
History  389,  Political  Science  326,  Religion  261,262). 

2.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Fine  Arts/History  384,  French  351, 
History  381,382,  History  386,  Political  Science  227,  Political  Science 
228,  Political  Science  323,  Political  Science  329,  Religion  381). 

3.  Latin  America  (Economics  444,  Political  Science  310,311,  Spanish 
303,  Spanish  312,  Spanish  405,406). 

Departmental  honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  maintain  a  grade 
point  average  of  B  or  better  in  all  Third  World  Studies  courses  and  who 
achieve  a  grade  of  B  or  better  on  the  Third  World  Studies  senior  research 
paper  and  comprehensive  examination. 

Students  are  reminded  of  the  possibility  of  foreign  study  in  China,  Japan, 
Singapore,  Liberia,  or  Latin  America. 


Third  World  Studies  Courses 

Anthropology  104  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 

Anthropology  201  Global  Problems:  Anthropology  and  Contemporary  Issues 

Anthropology  341  Culture  and  History  of  Southeast  Asia 

Economics  310  Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World 

Economics  444  Independent  Study.  (Asian,  African,  or  Latin  American  Economic 

Problems) 
Fine  Arts/History  384  African  Art  and  Culture 
French  351  Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation:  Third  World  French 

Literature 
History  211,212  History  of  China 

History  215  The  United  States  and  Vietnam  Since  1945 
History  216  History  of  Japan 
History  217,218  History  of  the  Middle  East 
History  219,220  History  of  Africa 
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History  375  British  India 

History  383  Topics  in  the  History  of  Imperialism  and  Empire 

History  389  Rise  of  Modern  China 

Political  Science  102  Foreign  Governments 

Political  Science  227  Africa  in  World  Politics 

Political  Science  228  African  Political  Thought 

Political  Science  310  Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and  Mexico 

Political  Science  311  Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

Political  Science  323  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

Political  Science  326  Comparative  Asian  Politics 

Political  Science  329  Comparative  African  Politics 

Political  Science  407  Seminar  on  Human  Rights 

Religion  261  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion  (I) 

Religion  262  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion  (II) 

Religion  381  Islam 

Spanish  303  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature 

Spanish  312  Culture  and  Civilization  of  Latin  America 

Spanish  405,406  Spanish  American  Prose  Fiction 

Third  World  Studies  444  Independent  Study 

377.     Topics  in  Asian  History:  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  South  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  (Also  History  377) 

The  course  will  examine  the  development  of  two  paradigms  of  the  thought  of  the 
Third  World,  specifically  with  reference  to  South  Asia  (India  and  Pakistan)  and  Iran. 
The  role  played  by  the  prophetic  religions  in  the  Middle  East  in  general  and  in  Iran 
in  particular  will  be  compared  with  the  role  played  by  non-prophetic  religions  in 
South  Asia.  The  conceptual  demarcation  between  the  two  and  its  implications  will 
be  analyzed.  The  contemporary  situation  in  Iran  and  South  Asia  will  be  examined  in 
terms  of  this  conceptual  framework.  Offered  fall  of  1988-1989  only.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Ahmad. 

382.     Intellectual  History  of  Islam  (also  Religion  382) 

The  course  will  provide  an  introduction  to  the  development  of  Islamic  thought 
through  its  interaction  with  Greek  rationalism  and  Indian  mysticism.  The  develop- 
ment of  law  during  its  early  stages,  the  development  of  scholastic  logic  by  the 
Ash'arites  and  Mutazilites,  and  the  development  of  independent  systems  by  phi- 
losophers, and  the  development  of  mystical  metaphysics  will  be  studied.  The  link 
between  Islamic  thought  and  the  contemporary  situation  in  the  Islamic  world  will 
be  examined.  Offered  fall  of  1988-1989  only.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ahmad. 

444.  Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

NDC  218.     Securities  and  Investments 

A  course  designed  as  an  introduction  to  individual  and  institutional  management 
of  money.  Topics  covered  include  the  following:  types  of  investment,  the  nature  of 
securities,  the  operation  of  securities  exchanges,  investment  analysis,  mutual 
funds,  governmental  regulation,  corporate  reporting,  the  brokerage  industry. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Mr.  Gilchrist. 


Official  Register 
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ANDREW  NELSON  LYTLE 
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FREDERICK  RHODES  WHITESELL 
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Professor  of  German,  Emeritus 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CHESTON 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.F.,  Yale  University 

Annie  B.  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry,  Emeritus 
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B.A.,  D.Litt.,  Hampden-Sydney  College 

M.A.,  D.C.L.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Emeritus 

DAVID  BENNETT  CAMP 

B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

E  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

THADDEUS  CONSTANTINE  LOCKARD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  German,  Emeritus 

BRINLEY  RHYS 

B.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Emeritus 
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JOHN  MAURICE  WEBB 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Yale  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History,  Emeritus 

HARRY  CLAY  YEATMAN 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 

DOROTHY  W.  PITTS 

B.A.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  French,  Emerita 

JOSEPH  MARTIN  RUNNING 

B.Mus.,  St.  Olaf  College;  D.Mus,  Florida  State  University;  AAGO 

Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 

ROBERT  ARTHUR  DEGEN 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 

CHARLES  O'CONNOR  BAIRD 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.F.,  Yale  University;  D.F.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Forestry,  Emeritus 

WILLIAM  BENTON  GUENTHER 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

E  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

MARVIN  ELIAS  GOODSTEIN 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 

HENRY  WILDS  SMITH,  Jr 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.F.,  D.For.,  Yale  University 

Annie  B.  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry,  Emeritus 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  LUNDIN 

A.B.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Psychology 

GILBERT  FRANK  GILCHRIST 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  John  Hopkins  University 

Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor  of  Political  Science 

ALFRED  SCOTT  BATES 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  French 
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CHARLES  WILLIAM  FOREMAN 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

William  Henderson  Professor  of  Biology 

HUGH  HARRIS  CALDWELL,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Emory  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

JAMES  THOMAS  CROSS 

A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.S.,  Harvard  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

STEPHEN  ELLIOTT  PUCKETTE  II 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

GEORGE  SHUFORD  RAMSEUR 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Biology 

ROBERT  LARRY  KEELE 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOSEPH  DAVID  CUSHMAN 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  Second  semester,  1988-1989) 

ERIC  WOODFIN  NAYLOR 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Spanish 

SHERWOOD  FORREST  EBEY 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

ANITA  SHAFER  GOODSTEIN 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  History 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Coordinator  of  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

Interim  Provost,  Second  semster,  1988-1989 
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JAMES  NORMAN  LOWE 

B.S.,  Antioch  College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

ARTHUR  JOSEPH  KNOLL 

B.A.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  History 

CHARLES  MATHEWS  BINNICKER 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  Second  semester,  1988-1989) 

ERIC  HANS  ELLIS 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Professor  of  Physics 

WILLIAM  TOMPHSON  COCKE  III 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  English 

ARTHUR  McCLUNY  SCHAEFER 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Owen  Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics 

JACQUELINE  THIBAULT  SCHAEFER 

Licence  es  lettres,  Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieures,  University  of  Caen 

Agregation  de  l'Universite,  Sorbonne 

Professor  of  French 

HENRY  FRANK  ARNOLD,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

HERBERT  STEPHENSON  WENTZ 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  S.T.B.,  The  General  Theological  Seminary 

M.A.,  University  of  Oxford;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Exeter 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties 

JAMES  EDWARD  CARLOS 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 

M.F.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
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B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

M.Div.,  Episcopal  Divinity  School;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the  College 

FRANCIS  XAVIER  HART 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Professor  of  Physics 

WILLIAM  JAY  GARLAND 

B.A.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

FREDERICK  HAILEY  CROOM 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Mathematics;  Interim  Provost,  First  semester,  1988-1989 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  Second  semester  1988-1989) 

CLAY  CAMPBELL  ROSS,  Jr. 

B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  Physics 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  First  semester,  1988-1989) 

EDWARD  BLEAKLEY  KING 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

B.D.,  Seabury- Western  Theological  Seminary 

M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the  Sewanee  Mediaeval  Colloquium 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  First  semester,  1988-1989) 

JOHN  FRANCIS  FLYNN 

A.B.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  History 

WILLIAM  McGOWEN  PRIESTLEY 

B.A.,The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  1988-1989) 

gerald  Lafayette  smith 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Professor  of  Religion 
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EDWIN  MURDOCH  STIRLING 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Seminar 

JOHN  VINCENT  REISHMAN 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  English 

DALE  EDWARD  RICHARDSON 
A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 

University 
Professor  of  English 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  PEYSER,  Jr. 
A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 

Carbondale 
Professor  of  Psychology 

JAMES  WARING  deBERNIERES  McCRADY 
B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  French 

THOMAS  MACNAB  CARLSON 
B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English 

JAMES  WINSTON  CLAYTON 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  Religion 

DAVID  MacRAE  LANDON 

B.A.,  Harvard  College;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  French  and  Theatre 

JAMES  CHARLES  DAVIDHEISER 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Professor  of  German 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  First  semester,  1988-1989) 

MARTHA  McCRORY 

B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.  University  of  Rochester 

Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

JOHN  LAWSON  BORDLEY,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Computer  Science 

Director  of  Academic  Computing 
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ANSEL  MIREE  SHARP 

B.A.,  Howard  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Frank  W.  Wilson  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

DAVID  WAYNE  LUMPKINS 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  Russian 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  1988-1989) 

ROBERT  GEORGE  BENSON 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  CLARKSON 

B.A.,  Yale  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  English 

TIMOTHY  KEITH-LUCAS 

B.A.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Psychology 

CHARLES  DONALD  BROCKETT 

B.A.,  Whittier  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

HENRIETTA  BROWN  CROOM 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Biology 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  1988-1989) 

HAROLD  JOEL  GOLDBERG 

B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  History 

SAMUEL  RUTHVEN  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Tulane  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Professor  of  History  and  Vice-Chancellor 

MANZOOR  AHMAD 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Karachi  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Third  World  Studies 

(First  semester,  1988-1989) 
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HERMAN  BRAET 

Licencie  en  Philologic  Romane,  Docteur  en  Philosophie  et  Lettres 

University  of  Ghent 

Visiting  Professor  of  French 

(First  semester,  1988-1989) 

BILLY  F.  BRYANT 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Mathematics 

(Second  semester,  1988-1989) 

WILLIAM  BRUCE  WHEELER 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and  Visiting  Professor  of  History 

(Second  Semester,  1988-1989) 

GEORGE  CORE 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English 

JOHN  DOUGLAS  SEITERS 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  First  semester,  1988-1989) 

THOMAS  DEAN  SPACCARELLI 

Diploma  de  Estudios  Hispanicos,  Universidad  de  Granada 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  1988-1989) 

DANIEL  ELWOOD  DUNN 

B.A.,  Cuttington  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

(Leave  of  Absence,  Second  semester,  1988-1989) 

LARRY  HUDSON  JONES 

B.S.,  Wofford  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

EDWARD  PREUIT  KIRVEN 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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BARCLAY  WARD 

A.B.,  Hamiton  College;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ph.  D. ,  University  of  Iowa 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

CHARLES  RICHARD  PERRY 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Interim  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 

JERRY  LEE  INGLES 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

RICHARD  ALLAN  O'CONNOR 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

REINHARD  KONRAD  ZACHAU 

Staatsexamen,  University  of  Hamburg;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Associate  Professor  of  German 

WILLIAM  SADLER  BONDS 

B.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

CHRISTOPHER  PARRISH 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  San  Diego 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  PETERMAN 

A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

JEFFREY  DALE  TASSIN 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Intitute  of  Technology 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ROBERT  RICHARD  GOTTFRIED 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  1988-1989) 

PETER  THOMAS  SMITH 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  Second  semester,  1988-1989) 
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EDWARD  A.  HOLMES 

B.A.,  Mercer;  M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  in  History 

WOLF-RUDIGER  KOHLER 

Ph.D.,  Technical  University  of  Dresden 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  German 

(First  semester,  1988-1989) 

CONSTANCE  ROJKO  SCHMIDT 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

DAVID  ARTHUR  KEARLEY 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama,  M.Div.,  The  General  Theological  Seminary 

M.L.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science  and  University  Librarian 

SAMUEL  T  LLOYD  III 

B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.Div.,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  University  Chaplain 

(First  semester,  1988-1989) 

JAMES  GERARD  HART 

B.A.,  Canisius  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

(Second  semester,  1988-1989) 

LARRY  EDWARD  CARDEN 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  First  semester,  1988-1989) 

STEVEN  WYCK  SHRADER 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 


ROBERT  GRANVILLE  DELCAMP 

B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music 

D.Mus.,  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Organist 
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YASMEEN  MOHIUDDIN 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Karachi  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

RONALD  BRUCE  TOLL 

A. A.,  Union  College;  B.A.,  Rutgers  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Miami 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

PAMELA  ROYSTON  MACFIE 

B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

WILLIAM  BERT  WADLEY 

A.B.,  The  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

DONALD  BRANDRETH  POTTER,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

JAMES  ROBERT  PETERS 

B.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

MARGARET  ELAINE  GOMPPER  HART 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 

PATRICIA  RUTH  GIBSON 
A. A.,  West  Valley  College;  B.A.,  San  Jose  State  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
John  D.  MacArthur  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

MARIA-JESUS  MAYANS  NATAL 

Bachiller,  Universidad  de  Sevilla 

M.A.,  University  of  Texas,  El  Paso;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

GEORGE  HOWARD  BERLIN 

B.A.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

DOUGLAS  TYBOR  DURIG 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
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ARTHUR  LUDWIG  HERMAN 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

STEPHEN  ALLEN  SHAVER 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

THOMAS  FREDERICK  FELLNER 

B.A.,  University  of  Washington;  M.F.A.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

GEORGE  WILKINSON  POE 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College; 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

MARA  ELIZABETH  DONALDSON 

B.A.,  Wilson  College;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

(First  semester,  1988-1989) 

ROSEMARY  GRACE  GILLESPIE 

B.Sc,  University  of  Edinburgh;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

SCOTT  EDMUND  GOINS 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Language 

BLAIR  DICKSON  ORR 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

FELIX  RASKOLNIKOV 

B.A.,  Moscow  Pedagogical  Institute;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian 

PRADIP  MALDE 

Diploma,  Bournemouth  College  of  Art;  M.A.  Glasgow  School  of  Art 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

(Second  semester,  1988-1989) 

MARY  SUSAN  LIVINGSTONE  CUSHMAN 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Dean  of  Women 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  Second  semester,  1988-1989) 
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LESLIE  BUCHMAN  RICHARDSON 

B.A.,  Rhodes  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Instructor  in  Italian;  Acting  Dean  of  Women,  Second  semester,  1988-1989 

SUSAN  KAY  RUPERT 

B.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music 

M.M.,  Northwestern  University 

Instructor  in  Music 

JOAN  STEVES  WARD 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 

CLIFFORD  JAMES  AFTON 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

JULIE  ANNE  PLAX 

B.A.,  Stephens  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri 

Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

WILLIAM  CARL  DAVIS 

B.A.,  Knox  College;  M.F.S.,  M.Ph.,  Yale  University 

Instructor  in  Forestry 

NADINE  FAYE  OLSON 

B.A.,  Eastern  Washington  University 

M.A.,  University  of  Northern  Iowa 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

JOHN  ARVID  LERCH 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Instructor  in  Physics 

(First  semester,  1988-1989) 

ROBERT  WESLEY  PEARIGEN 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Dean  of  Men 

DONALD  CHARLES  RUNG 

A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.A.,  Princeton  University 

Instructor  in  French 

DAVID  ALAN  VANDENBROUCKE 

B.A.,  Coe  College;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University 

Instructor  in  Economics 
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CHRISTOPHER  ROBERT  BROWN 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville 

Instructor  in  Economics 

DANIEL  JAMES  LaROCQUE 

B.A.,  Moorhead  State  University;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Washington 

Instructor  in  Theatre 

MARCIA  SHONNARD  CLARKSON 

B.S.,  William  Smith  College 

Lecturer  in  Computer  Science 

RICHARD  DRAKE  CHAPMAN 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 

(Sabbatical  Leave,  First  semester,  1988-1989) 

JOHN  JAMES  PICCARD 

B.A.,  M.F.A.,  Florida  State  University 

Lecturer  in  Theatre 

LAURA  HEWITT  WHIPPLE 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Lecturer  in  Music 

TERESA  KAY  FREAM 

B.M.,  Indiana  University 

Lecturer  in  Music 

CARL  PHILLIP  HEINEMANN 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  CPA 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

DON  KECK  DuPREE 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University; 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Lecturer  in  English 

RAYMOND  M.  GOTKO 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Lecturer  in  Music 

CHERI  BEDELL  PETERS 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University; 

M.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Lecturer  in  English 
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KAY  REYNOLDS 

B.Mus.Ed.,  Louisiana  State  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Lecturer  in  Music 

(Second  semester,  1988-1989) 


Endowed  Chairs  at  the  University  of  the  South 

The  Quintard  Chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology 

Established  in  memory  of  Charles  Quintard,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Theology. 

The  C.  K.  Benedict  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology 

Established  in  recognition  of  the  services  and  generous  benefactions  of  Dr. 
Cleveland  Keith  Benedict,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  his  wife,  Olivia 
Proctor  Benedict,  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  in  1922,  gave  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University. 

The  Francis  S.  Hough teling  Professor  of  American  History 
Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling,  in  1923,  began  endowment  of  a  Chair  in  American 
History  in  memory  of  her  son,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  and  at  one  time 
instructor  in  history  in  the  College. 

The  Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English 
In  1928,  Mrs.  Hugh  McK.  Landon  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  endowed  a  Chair  of 
English  in  memory  of  her  father,  a  devoted  churchman  of  Chicago. 

The  Annie  Overton  Brinkley  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry 

In  1928,  Mr.  John  Bayard  Snowden  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  endowed  a  Chair  of  Forestry  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 

The  William  Henderson  Professor  of  Biology 

A  portion  of  the  estate  of  Miss  Sarah  F.  Henderson  of  New  Orleans  came  to  the 
University  in  1951  to  establish  the  William  Henderson  professorship  in  memory  of 
her  brother. 

The  Brown  Foundation  Fellow 

The  Brown  Foundation  Tutorial  Fellowship  was  established  in  1971  by  a  gift  from 
the  Brown  Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas.  An  endowed  fund  enables  the  University 
to  appoint  distinguished  scholars  to  teach  for  a  limited  period  of  time  in  one  of  the 
disciplines  represented  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  J.  D.  Kennedy  Professor  of  Economics 

The  J.  D.  Kennedy  Professorship  of  Economics  was  given  in  1978  by  James  Drake 
and  Jessie  McKenzie  Kennedy  in  recognition  of  their  commitment  to  the  principle 
of  Free  Enterprise. 
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The  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor 

Without  specifying  the  field  of  study,  the  Trustees  of  Kenan  Charitable  Trust  of 
New  York  endowed  this  Chair  in  1980  to  recognize  excellence  in  teaching  and 
scholarship. 

The  John  D.  MacArthur  Assistant  Professor 

The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T  MacArthur  Foundation  of  Chicago  established  a 
professorship  in  1981  to  assist  in  bringing  new  and  promising  faculty  members  to  the 
College  in  any  academic  field. 

The  Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor  of  Political  Science 

The  Brown  Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas  established  the  Alfred  Walter  Negley 
Chair  in  Political  Science  in  1982  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Negley,  a  graduate  of  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy,  who  had  been  active  in  civic  and  political  affairs  in 
Texas. 

The  Frank  W.  Wilson  Chair  of  Political  Economy 

Established  by  the  Tonya  Memorial  Foundation  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  in 
1985,  this  Chair  honors  the  memory  of  Frank  W.  Wilson  who  served  as  Federal 
District  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  until  his  death  in  1982. 

The  Frank  A.  Juhan  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology 

To  honor  the  twelfth  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  fourth  Bishop  of  Florida, 
the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Fund  endowed  the 
Juhan  Chair  in  1985. 

The  Ralph  Owen  Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics 

Commemorating  her  husband's  career  in  business  and  active  life  in  the  church, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Owen  and  her  family  established  this  professorship  honoring  Ralph 
"Peck"  Owen,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1985. 

The  Ogden  D.  Carlton  II  Distinguished  Professor 

This  chair  was  established  in  1988  by  Mr.  Ogden  D.  Carlton  II  "to  enable  the 
University  to  take  advantage  of  special  opportunities  to  strengthen  the  College's 
academic  programs  by  attracting  scholars  and  teachers  of  distinction  to  the  Univer- 
sity." The  appointment  may  be  in  any  discipline  taught  in  the  College. 
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Robert  William  Lundin 
Gilbert  Frank  Gilchrist 
Alfred  Scott  Bates 
Charles  William  Foreman 
Hugh  Harris  Caldwell,  Jr. 
James  Thomas  Cross 
Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  II 
George  Shuford  Ramseur 
Mary  Susan  Livingstone  Cushman 
Joseph  David  Cushman 
Robert  Larry  Keele 
Sherwood  Forrest  Ebey 
Eric  Woodfin  Naylor 
Anita  Shafer  Goodstein 
Arthur  McCluny  Schaefer 
Laurence  Richards  Alvarez 
Charles  Mathews  Binnicker 
William  Thomphson  Cocke  III 
Eric  Hans  Ellis 
Arthur  Joseph  Knoll 
James  Norman  Lowe 
Jacqueline  Thibault  Schaefer 
Marion  Josiah  Hatchett 
William  Brown  Patterson 
Henry  Frank  Arnold,  Jr. 
James  Edward  Carlos 
Herbert  Stephenson  Wentz 
Donald  Smith  Armentrout 
Frederick  Hailey  Croom 
William  Jay  Garland 
Francis  Xavier  Hart 
Clay  Campbell  Ross,  Jr. 


The  University  Senate 

1988-1989 

Samuel  Ruthven  Williamson,  Jr. 

John  Everitt  Booty 


John  Francis  Flynn 
Edward  Bleakley  King 
Philip  Jack  Lorenz,  Jr. 
William  McGowen  Priestley 
John  Vincent  Reishman 
Dale  Edward  Richardson 
Gerald  LaFayette  Smith 
Edwin  Murdoch  Stirling 
Thomas  MacNab  Carlson 
James  Winston  Clayton 
James  Charles  Davidheiser 
David  MacRae  Landon 
James  Waring  McCrady 
Charles  Samuel  Peyser,  Jr. 
John  Lawson  Bordley,  Jr. 
Martha  McCrory 
Ansel  Miree  Sharp 
Robert  George  Benson 
David  Wayne  Lumpkins 
Michael  John  Christopher  Bryan 
Robert  Edward  Giannini 
William  Ellis  Clarkson 
Robert  Wesley  Pearigen 
John  Carleton  Hayden 
Samuel  Thames  Lloyd 
Charles  Donald  Brockett 
Henrietta  Brown  Croom 
Timothy  Keith-Lucas 
Harold  Joel  Goldberg 
Charles  Richard  Perry 
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The  University  Standing  Committees 

1988-1989 

Administrative  Committees 

University  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson; 

Ex  Officio:  Interim  Provosts  Alvarez/Croom,  Mr.  Huyck,  Deans 

Cushman,  Pearigen;  Faculty:  Culbertson,  Lowe,  P.  Macfie;  Alumnus: 

Yogi  Anderson;  Students:  M.  Bowen,  D.  Kezar 
Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics:  Dean  Cushman 
Leases:  Ex  Officio:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson,  Interim  Provosts  Alvarez/ 

Croom,  Mr.  Dodd;  Professors  F.  Hart,  D.  Richardson;  Messrs.  Reid,  J. 

Hankins;  Mmes.  Irwin,  Everett 
Safety:  Mr.  Taylor,  Safety  Officer  and  Secretary  to  the  Committee;  Ex 

Officio:  Interim  Provosts  Alvarez/Croom;  Professors  Kirven,  Pearigen; 

Dean  Cushman;  Chief  Barry;  Mrs.  Clarkson;  Messrs.  D.  Cameron, 

Dodd,  D.  Green,  H.  King,  Murphy,  Reid,  Stout,  E.  Watson 

Faculty  Committees 
(First  name  indicates  Chairman) 

Budget  Priorities  Committee:  Mr.  Kearley;  Professors  Ebey,  Goldberg,  H. 
Croom*,  Gilchrist,  Hughes 

Committee  on  Committees:  Professors  Naylor,  Arnold,  Cross,  Priestley*, 
Hethcock,  Keele 

Performing  Arts:  Drs.  Asmussen/Shrader;  Professors  Carlson,  Clayton, 
Culbertson,  Lundin,  J.  Schaefer;  Ms.  Rupert;  Students:  L.  Evans,  C. 
Tate 

Financial  Aid:  Provost,  Dean  of  the  College,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  Trea- 
surer, Financial  Aid  Director;  Professors  Armentrout,  Hughes,  P. 
Macfie,  Perry,  Tassin;  Students:  F.  Lockwood,  T.  Macfie 

Library:  Professors  M.  Hart,  Culbertson,  A.  Goodstein,  Kirven,  Puckette, 
L.  Richardson;  Messrs.  E.  Camp,  Kearley;  Students;  B.  Jackson,  M. 
L.  Thomas 

Mortgage  Loan:  Interim  Provosts  Alvarez/Croom;  Professor  Gilchrist;  Mr. 
Dodd 

Publications  Board:  Professors  Reishman,  Brockett,  Culbertson;  Ex  Of- 
ficio: Dean  Pearigen,  S.  Barry;  Students:  S.  Crawford,  J.  Meacham 

Research  Grants:  Professors  Culbertson,  Perry,  Sharp,  Tassin,  Zachau 

Retirement:  Ex  Officio:  Provost,  Dean  of  the  College,  Dean  of  the  Semin- 
ary, Personnel  Director;  Professors  Cross,  Ebey,  Cocke,  Hethcock 
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University  Lectures:  Professors  Peterman,  W.  Davis,  Floyd,  O'Connor, 
Wadley,  P.  Smith*;  Students:  J.  Archer,  L.  Fleissner,  H.  West 

Committee  of  Advice  on  Grievances:  Professors  A.  Goodstein,  Hughes,  P. 
Macfie,  Reishman,  H.  Croom* 

Regent-Senate  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees:  Professors  Naylor,  Ar- 
mentrout,  Clayton 

Standing  Committees  of  the  College  Faculty 
1988-1989 
Faculty  Committees 

Admissions:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College,  Director  of  Admissions,  Dean 
of  Men,  Dean  of  Women;  P.  Smith,*  Plax,  J.  Peters,  Macfie,*  Poe, 
Lowe,  Dunn,*  Ingles;  Students:  Bart  McSpadden  and  Sandy  Guitar 

Budget  Advisory  and  Review:  Sharp,  Flynn,  Reishman 

Committee  on  Committees:  Ebey,  Arnold,  Naylor 

Curriculum  and  Academic  Policy  Committee:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the 
College,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College;  Peterman,  Ebey,  Potter, 
Shrader,  Binnicker,*  Naylor,  Perry,  Stirling;  Students:  PatGuerryand 
Laura  Walker 

Degrees:  Ex  Officio:  Associate  Dean  of  the  College;  Priestley,*  Gibson,  D. 
Richardson,  Macfie,  Toll,  Wadley,  Keele 

Scholarships:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College,  Director  of  Financial  Aid, 
Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of  Women;  P.  Smith,*  Plax,  J.  Peters,  Macfie, 
Lowe,  Dunn,*  Ingles;  Students:  Bart  McSpadden  and  Sandy  Guitar 

Administrative  Committees 

Academic  Computing  Advisory  Committee:  F.  Hart,  Brockett,  M.  Hart, 

Ebey 
Appointments:  Brockett,  M.  Hart,  O'Connor,  D.  Richardson,  Keith-Lucas 
Combined  Engineering  Plan:  Ellis,  M.  Clarkson,  Cross,  Potter,  Tassin 
Discipline:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of  Women,  Chaplain; 

Priestley,*  L.  Richardson,  Wentz 
Language  Laboratory  Committee:  M.  Hart,  Lumpkins,  Naylor,  L. 

Richardson,  J.  Schaefer,  Zachau 
Premedical  Advisory:  L.  Jones,  Bonds,  Clayton,  F  Hart,  Kirven.  Lowe, 

Pearigen 
Promotion  and  Tenure:  Goldberg,  Landon,  Bonds,  W  Clarkson,  F.  Hart 
Sabbatical  Leave:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College;  Caldwell,  Foreman, 

Benson 
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Strategic  Planning:  Naylor,  B.  Ward,  Puckette,  Clayton 

Teacher  Education:  Chapman,  M.  Cushman,  Perry,  Kearley,  Arnold, 
Goodstein,  O'Connor,  Ramseur,  Tassin;  Students:  Tom  Masterson  and 
Michelle  Tujaque 

Woods  Laboratory  Shop  Committee:  F.  Hart,  Bordley,  Keith-Lucas,  Tas- 
sin, Toll 

The  Board  of  Trustees:  Keele,  Stirling 

*On  Leave 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 

SAMUEL  RUTHVEN  WILLIAMSON,  Jr.,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Vice-Chancellor  and  President 

FREDERICK  HAILEY  CROOM,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Interim  Provost,  First  semester,  1988-1989 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ,  B.S.,  M.A.,  PhD. 

Interim  Provost,  Second  semester,  1988-1989 

Coordinator  of  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 

THOMAS  R.  KEPPLE,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ed.D. 
Vice-President  for  Business  and  Community  Relations 

EDWARD  WILLARD  WATSON,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Legal  Counsel 

MAGUERITE  McCAIN  LLOYD,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D. 
Associate  Legal  Counsel 

THEDA  STOVALL 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  to  the  Provost 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

ROBERT  EDWARD  GIANNINI,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

JOHN  CARLETON  HAYDEN,  B.A.,  A.M.,  L.Th.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

patricia  Mcdowell  smith 

Administrative  Assistant 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

WILLIAM  BROWN  PATTERSON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

CHARLES  RICHARD  PERRY,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Interim  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

MARGARET  ELAINE  GOMPPER  HART,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 
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ERIC  VINCENT  BENJAMIN,  B.A.,  J.D. 
Director  of  Minority  Student  Affairs 

GAYLA  OWENS 

Office  Manager 

Admissions 

ROBERT  MELVIN  HEDRICK,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 

Director  of  Admissions 

LEE  ANN  AFTON,  B.S. 
Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

ALTON  EUGENE  NEWELL,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

RAYMOND  LEE  KINNAMON,  B.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

KATHERINE  HOPE  MORGAN,  B.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

MELINDA  ANNE  SMITH,  A.B.,  M.Div. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

MALINDA  RICKETTS  SHARP 
Office  Manager 


All  Saints'  Chapel 

SAMUEL  THAMES  LLOYD  III,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.Div. 

University  Chaplain 

LISA  WYNNE  HUNT,  B.A.,  M.Div. 
Interim  Assistant  University  Chaplin 

PETER  BURT  GUDAITIS,  B.A. 

Lay  Chaplain 

MATILDA  GREENE  DUNN,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Lay  Chaplain 

ROBERT  GRANVILLE  DELCAMP,  B.M.,  MM.,  D.Mus. 
University  Organist  and  Choirmaster 
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ROSLYN  CHILDERS  WEAVER 

Office  Manager 


Athletics 

WILLARD  LESLIE  HUYCK,  B.A. 
Director  of  Athletics 

CLIFFORD  JAMES  AFTON,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Swimming  Coach,  Women's  Track  Coach, 

Women's  Cross  Country  Coach,  and  Physical  Education  Director 

BILLY  EUGENE  BARRY,  A.T.C. 
Athletic  Trainer,  Business  Manager  of  Athletics,  and  Coordinator  of  Facilities 

KATE  FIELD  BELKNAP,  B.A. 
Field  Hockey  Coach 

NANCY  BOWMAN  LADD,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Volleyball  Coach  and  Women's  Basketball  Coach 

ALAN  JOHN  LOGAN,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Football  Coach,  Strength  Coach,  and 

Men's  Track  Coach 

JAMES  WEST  ESTES  MOORE  III,  B.A. 
Intern  Assistant  Football  Coach 

BERNARD  KELLY  RYAN,  B.A. 
Intern  Assistant  Football  Coach 

MARY  KAY  SAMKO,  B.A. 

Assistant  Swimming  Coach 

WILLIAM  PHILLIP  SAMKO,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Football  Coach 

CONCHIE  GEMBORYS  SHACKELFORD,  B.S. 
Women's  Tennis  Coach 

JOHN  AYCOCK  SHACKELFORD,  B.S. 
Men's  Tennis  Coach  and  Director  of  Men's  Intramurals 

GENE  FRANKLIN  SNEAD,  Jr.,  B.A. 
Intern  Assistant  Football  Coach 
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JOHN  LAWRENCE  THOMAS,  B.S. 
Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Baseball  Coach 


TIMOTHY  ROGER  TRANTHAM,  B.S. 
Intern  Assistant  Football  Coach 

KIMBERLY  ANNE  VALEK,  B.S. 
Director  of  Women's  Intramurals  and 
Assistant  Women's  Basketball  Coach 

TODD  DAVID  WHITE,  B.A. 

Men's  Soccer  Coach  and  Women's  Soccer  Coach 

Assistant  Director  of  Mens  Intramurals 

ANTHONY  JEROME  WINGEN,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Assistant  Men's  Basketball  Coach  and  Golf  Coach 

EVELYN  HAWKINS  MOONEY 

Office  Manager 


Financial  Aid 

DAVID  RENE  GELINAS,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 

MARTHA  DINWIDDIE  MEEKS,  A.S.,  B.S. 
Assistant  Director 


The  University  Gallery 

MARLIS  ANN  WADLEY,  BRA. 
Coordinator  of  the  University  Gallery 


Historiographer 

ARTHUR  BENJAMIN  CHITTY,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Historiographer 

ELIZABETH  NICKINSON  CHITTY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Associate  Historiographer 
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Language  Laboratory 

SHARON  JOHNSON  ZACHAU,  B.A.,  M.A.. 

Director 


Personnel  and  Career  Services 

GERALD  HOLLARD  MURPHY,  B.A. 

Director  of  Personnel 

DOROTHY  SUTHERLAND  THORPE 

Assistant  Director  of  Personnel 

EARNEST  LOUISE  LUMPKINS 

Payroll  and  Training  Manager 

SARA  DOYEL  SHEPHERD,  B.A. 

Director  of  Career  Services 


Office  of  the  Registrar 

PAUL  ERVIN  ENGSBERG,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

Registrar 

BETTE  WINTERS 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


The  Sewanee  Review 

GEORGE  CORE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Editor 

MARY  LUCIA  CORNELIUS,  B.A.,  MA. 

Managing  Editor 


Student  Services 

MARY  SUSAN  LIVINGSTONE  CUSHMAN,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 
Dean  of  Women 

ROBERT  WESLEY  PEARIGEN,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Men 
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DIANE  LOUISE  PETRILLA,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Medical  Chief  of  Staff,  University  Health  Officer 

CHRISTOPHER  BURKE  ASMUSSEN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Student  Activities 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  ASHTON,  B.S. 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Bishop's  Common  and 
Director  of  the  Sewanee  Outing  Club 

PEGGY  COWAN  HANKINS 

Coordinator  for  Student  Housing 

KAY  PEARSON  BROWN 

Office  Manager  and  Coordinator  of  Student  Information  Services 


Support  Services  for  Campus 

CARL  FREDERICK  REID 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands 

PAUL  EDWIN  MOONEY 

Supervisor  of  Custodians 

TRAVIS  MONTGOMERY  HAWKINS,  B.S. 
Landscape  Superintendent 

DONALD  EUGEAN  GREEN 

Maintenance  Supervisor 


Office  of  the  Treasurer 

HAROLD  EDWIN  DODD,  B.A.,  CPA 

Treasurer 

SYLVIA  RICKETTS  BARRY 

Assistant  Treasurer 

SARAH  PERRY  SUTHERLAND,  A.S.,  B.S. 
Office  Manager 

WINONA  RODERICK  SCHANE,  B.A. 
Credit  Manager 
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University  Counseling  Service 

RICHARD  DRAKE  CHAPMAN,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  Counselor  and  Director 

LESLIE  DOSTER  JONES,  B.A.,  MA. 

Acting  University  Counselor 

(First  Semester,  1988-1989) 

JOAN  DIANE  HEIMAN,  B.A.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.S. 
Associate  University  Counselor 

CHRISTINE  RUSIN  ASMUSSEN,  B.A.,  MA. 

Assistant  University  Counselor 

Wellness  Project  Coordinator 

ROBERT  TUCKER  SPALDING,  M.D. 
Consulting  Psychiatrist 

MARK  WILLIAM  PETERSON,  M.D. 

Consulting  Addictionologist 

CYNTHIA  CHARLENE  CALDWELL 
Office  Manager 


University  Library 

DAVID  ARTHUR  KEARLEY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Div.,  M.L.S. 
University  Librarian 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CAMP,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Associate  University  Librarian  and  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Theology 

VIRGILIA  RAWNSLEY,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Coordinator  of  Public  Services  and  Reference  Librarian 

PATRICIA  ALWOOD  RICH  PHILLIPS,  A.B.,  M.S.L.S. 
Coordinator  of  Technical  Services  and  Acquisitions  Librarian 

SUE  ELLEN  GRAY  ARMENTROUT,  B.A.,  M.Div. 
Head  of  Interlibrary  Loans 

MELINDA  ANNE  ARMOUR,  B.A. 
Head  of  Archives  and  Special  Collections 

PENNY  ELKINS  COWAN,  B.S.,  M.L.S. 
Head  of  Circulation  and  Reference  Librarian 
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ANNE  FLINT,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Technical  Services  Librarian 

ELIZABETH  MOREECE  GRANT,  B.M.E.,  MLS. 

Technical  Services  Librarian 

BETH  ELLEN  HOGAN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  MLS. 
Reference  Librarian 

JOE  DAVID  McBEE,  B.B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Head  of  Serials  and  Binding 

DORRIS  CLAYBURN  PIERCE 
Head  of  Government  Documents 

STEPHEN  WAYNE  REAS,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.S. 
Head  of  Non  Print  Services 

MARY  PATRICIA  O'NEILL,  A.A.,  B.A.,  MLS. 
Reference  Librarian 

DON  HAYMES,  B.A.,  M.T.S.,  M.S.L.S 

Assistant  Librarian  for  Public  Services 

Library  of  the  School  of  Theology 


The  University  Observatory 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Director  of  the  Observatory 


University  Relations 

TOMMY  GENE  WATSON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

JAMES  BOYD  SPENCER,  B.A.,  M.H.,  M.Ed. 
Director  of  Development 

EDWARD  LAWRENCE  GIBSON,  B.A.,  M.A.T 
Director  of  Major  Gifts 

MARY  WARNER  BLOUNT,  B.A. 

Director  of  Annual  Giving 

CHARLES  BEELER  BRUSH,  B.A. 

Director  of  Planned  Giving 
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HERBERT  WARREN  ANDERSON  III,  B.A. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

JAMES  GERARD  HART,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD 
Director  of  Research  and  Records 

LATHAM  WINDSOR  DAVIS,  B.S. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 

MARGUERITE  PATTERSON,  B.A.,  MFA 
Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 

PATRICIA  MACRINA  WHITE,  B.S. 
Assistant  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

KYLE  ELIZABETH  DICE,  B.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Annual  Giving 


University  Services 

MARICA  SHONNARD  CLARKSON,  B.S. 

Director  of  University  Services  and  Data  Processing 

BARBARA  ROMINGER  EVERETT 

Director  of  Housing  and  Conference  Services 
Superintendent  of  Leases 

RANDALL  KEITH  TAYLOR,  B.S.,  MA. 
Director  of  Purchasing  and  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

JAMES  WAYNE  HURST,  B.S. 
Manager  of  Systems  and  Programming 

HOPE  ELIZABETH  BAGGENSTOSS,  B.A. 
Manager  of  Word  Processing  and  Printing 

PEGGY  JOYCE  GREEN 

Manager  of  Computer  Operations 

JIMMY  DALE  MOONEY 
Manager  of  the  Golf  and  Tennis  Club 
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Vice-President  for  University  Relations 
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Director  of  Development 
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HERBERT  WARREN  ANDERSON  III,  B.A. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

JAMES  GERARD  HART,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD 

Director  of  Research  and  Records 

LATHAM  WINDSOR  DAVIS,  B.S. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 

MARGUERITE  PATTERSON,  B.A.,  MFA 
Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 

PATRICIA  MACRINA  WHITE,  B.S. 

Assistant  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

KYLE  ELIZABETH  DICE,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Annual  Giving 


University  Services 

MARICA  SHONNARD  CLARKSON,  B.S. 
Director  of  University  Services  and  Data  Processing 

BARBARA  ROMINGER  EVERETT 

Director  of  Housing  and  Conference  Services 
Superintendent  of  Leases 

RANDALL  KEITH  TAYLOR,  B.S.,  MA. 
Director  of  Purchasing  and  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

JAMES  WAYNE  HURST,  B.S. 
Manager  of  Systems  and  Programming 

HOPE  ELIZABETH  BAGGENSTOSS,  B.A. 
Manager  of  Word  Processing  and  Printing 

PEGGY  JOYCE  GREEN 

Manager  of  Computer  Operations 

JIMMY  DALE  MOONEY 

Manager  of  the  Golf  and  Tennis  Club 
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University  Support  Services 

JAMES  ARTHUR  BARRY 

Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

FRED  HOUSTON  MONTGOMERY 

Manager  of  Student  Post  Office 


University  Theatre 

PETER  THOMAS  SMITH,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D. 

Artistic  Director  of  the  University  Theatre 

JOHN  JAMES  PICCARD,  B.A.,  M.F.A. 
Technical  Director 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
Annual  Meeting  May  5-6,  1988 

The  Bishops 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Judson  Child,  Jr.  — Chancellor  of  the  University,  President 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Bishop  of  Atlanta 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Evan  Sanders  —  Bishop  of  East  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Benson  Reed  —  Bishop  of  Kentucky 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Hopkins  Folwell  —  Bishop  of  Central  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Furman  C.  Stough  —  Bishop  of  Alabama 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Willis  Ryan  Henton  —  Bishop  of  Western  Louisiana 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Gillette  Weinhauer  —  Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  Montgomery  Gray,  Jr.  —  Bishop  of  Mississippi 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Stanley  Cerveny  —  Bishop  of  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Emerson  Paul  Haynes  —  Bishop  of  Southwest  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Augustus  Jones,  Jr.  —  Bishop  of  Missouri 
The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Barrow  Brown  —  Bishop  of  Louisiana 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  Onderdonk  Schofield,  Jr.  —  Bishop  of  Southeast  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Arthur  Beckham  —  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Brice  Sidney  Sanders  —  Bishop  of  East  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Whitridge  Estill  —  Bishop  of  North  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  Manuel  Benitez  —  Bishop  of  Texas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  Alcorn  Donovan,  Jr.  —  Bishop  of  Arkansas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Christopher  FitzSimons  Allison  —  Bishop  of  South  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Sam  Byron  Hulsey  —  Bishop  of  Northwest  Texas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Farmer  Duvall  —  Bishop  of  Central  Gulf  Coast 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Gordon  Taliaferro  Charlton,  Jr.  —  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex  Dockery  Dickson,  Jr.  —  Bishop  of  West  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Donis  Dean  Patterson  —  Bishop  of  Dallas 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Harry  Woolston  Shipps  —  Bishop  of  Georgia 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Don  Adger  Wimberly  —  Bishop  of  Lexington 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Clarence  Cullam  Pope,  Jr.  —  Bishop  of  Fort  Worth 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers  Sanders  Harris  —  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Vest,  Jr.  —  Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Lazenby  Reynolds,  Jr.  —  Bishop  of  Tennessee 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Herbert  MacNaughton,  Jr.  —  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  West  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Oran  Miller — Suffragan  Bishop  of  Alabama 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Kellogg  Allan — Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Atlanta 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  Nicholas  McArthur — Suffragan  Bishop  of  West  Texas 

*Died  May  30,  1988 


Clerical  and  Lay 
Alabama — The  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Goldsmith,  Lee  McGriff,  John  C.  Hay 
Arkansas — The  Rev.  Canon  James  R.  McLean,  Jr.,  Robert  L.  Brown,  Jerry  B. 
Adams 

Atlanta — The  Rev.  James  K.  Yeary,  Franklin  O.  Wicks,  Jr. ,  Hasell  T.  LaBorde 
Central  Florida — The  Very  Rev.  Nelson  W  Pinder,  Donald  L.  McCammon,  John 
W.  Caldwell 

Central  Gulf  Coast — The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mason,  J.  Brooks  Champlin,  James  B. 
Flowers,  Jr. 

Dallas — The  Rev.  Phillip  E.  Gill,  James  L.  Rockwell,  Janet  Sholty 
East  Carolina — The  Rev.  Frank  M.  Ross,  Dennis  Sporre,  Charles  L.  Garrett 
East  Tennessee — The  Rev.  James  C.  Tubbs,  Janet  Leach  Mayfield,  Arthur  G. 
Seymour,  Jr. 

Florida — The  Rev.  James  H.  Cooper,  Edmund  T.  Henry,  Douglass  E.  Myers,  Jr. 
Fort  Worth — The  Rev.  Thomas  Powell,  Robert  M.  Randolph,  Kent  S.  Henning 
Georgia — The  Rev.  Peter  G.  Thomas,  Rebecca  L.  Sims,  Earl  H.  Devanny  III 
Kentucky — The  Rev.  W  Andre  Trevathan,  Eric  L.  Ison,  James  R.  Hill 
Lexington — The  Ven.  H.  Christopher  B.  Piatt,  J.  Morgan  Soaper,  Sarah  M.  Jackson 
Louisiana — The  Rev.  James  M.  Coleman,  C.  Frederick  Dahlberg,  Jr.,  Warren  M. 
Billings 

Mississippi — The  Rev.  Cecil  B.  Jones,  Mary  S.  Elliott,  J.  K.  Polk  Van  Zandt 
Missouri — The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Salmon,  James  N.  Buckles,  L.  Rainey  Gray 
North  Carolina — The  Rev.  Paul  Dexter  Martin,  Edward  McCrady  III,  George  A. 
Atkins 

Northwest  Texas — The  Rev.  James  T.  Horton,  Wade  B.  Simpson,  William  E.  Oden 
South  Carolina — The  Rev.  Ladson  F  Mills  III,  Francis  G.  Middleton,  J.  Alan 
Hopkins 

Southeast  Florida — The  Rev.  Christopher  D.  Kelly,  J.  Allison  DeFoor  II,  William 
E.  Kelley 

Southwest  Florida — The  Rev.  Canon  Herbert  E.  Beck,  R.  Andrew  Duncan,  Albert 
Roberts  III 

Tennessee — The  Rev.  John  M.  Gessell,  William  E.  Ward,  C.  Richard  Bobo 
Texas — The  Rev.  Mercer  L.  Goodson,  John  P.  Vineyard,  Jr.,  Richard  B.  Wilkens  III 
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Upper  South  Carolina — The  Rev.  Canon  John  M.  Barr,  Benton  D.  Williamsson, 
Frank  J.  Wideman,  Jr. 

West  Tennessee — The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Bartusch,  Paul  A.  Calame,  Jr.,  George  G. 
Clarke 

West  Texas— The  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Shuffler  II,  John  R.  Foster,  Richard  E.  Flint 
Western  Louisiana — The  Very  Rev.  S.  Ross  Jones,  Michael  S.  Ingram,  AnnB.  Dobie 
Western  North  Carolina — The  Rev.  William  A.  Whisenhunt,  William  D.  Bathurst, 
Albert  S.  Gooch,  Jr. 

Associated  Alumni — Robert  Lee  Glenn,  The  Rev.  William  Sims  Brettmann,  The 
Rev.  Joel  W  Pughll,  Edward  N.  Boehm,  Robert  G.  Hynson,  Judith  Ward  Line- 
back,  Edgar  L.  Powell 

Faculty  Trustees — Robert  L.  Keele,  Edwin  M.  Stirling,  Donald  S.  Armentrout 
Student  Trustees — Stephen  B.  Smith,  John  P.  Guerry,  Jr.,  John  T.  Thomas 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees — Gerald  L.  Smith 

The  Board  of  Regents 
The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Judson  Child,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Chancellor  (1991)  Ex  Officio— Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Ex  Officio — Sewanee,  Tennessee 
Thomas  S.  Darnall,  Jr.  (1989)  Chairman —  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Norma  P.  Mills  (1992)  Secretary — Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  FitzSimons  Allison  (1991)— South  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Willis  R.  Henton  (1989) — Alexandria,  Louisiana 
The  Rev.  Calvin  O.  Schofield,  Jr.  (1993)— Miami,  Florida 
The  Rev.  W  Thomas  Fitzgerald  (1989) — St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 
The  Rev.  Hunter  Huckabay,  Jr.  (1993) — Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
The  Rev.  William  B.  Trimble,  Jr.  (1991) — Cleveland,  Mississippi 
Jesse  L.  Carroll,  Fr.  (1993)— Rye,  New  York 
Gerald  L.  DeBlois  (1991)— New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Thomas  P.  DuPree,  Sr.  (1993) Lexington,  Kentucky 

Harold  Eustis  (1991) — Greenville,  Mississippi 
Joan  Castleberry  Walker  (1990) — Augusta,  Georgia 
J.  Bransford  Wallace  (1988) — Nashville,  Tennessee 
Kyle  Wheelus,  Jr.  (1989) — Beaumont,  Texas 

Officers  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

Robert  Lee  Glenn,  Jr.,  C  '57  President Green  Village,  New  Jersey 

Nathaniel  Pendleton  Rogers,  C  72,  Vice-President  for 

Admissions Annapolis,  Maryland 

John  Wallace  Tonissen,  C  '60,  Vice-President  for 

Planned  Giving Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  McDonough  Howick,  C  '81,  Vice-President  for 

Regions College  Park,  Georgia 

The  Rev.  Robert  Sturgis  Creamer,  Jr.,  T  71,  Vice-President  for 

School  of  Theology Potomac,  Maryland 

The  Rev.  Henry  Nutt  Parsley,  Jr.,  C  70,  Vice  President  for 

Church  Relations Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
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Robert  Nelson  Rust  III,  C  '61,  National  Chairman  of 

the  Annual  Fund Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Herbert  Warren  Anderson  HI,  C  72,  Exective  Director  of 

Associated  Alumni Sewanee,  Tennessee 


The  Never-Failing  Succession 
Here  are  listed  major  benefactors  whose  unrestricted  gifts  or  bequests  of 
$100,000  or  more  generate  perpetual  vitality  for  the  University. 

Louis  W.  and  Charlotte  Niven  Alston,  Morganton,  North  Carolina 

Lizzie  Baker  Bransford,  Augusta,  Georgia 

E.  Spruille  Burford,  C  '95,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

George  V.  Coe,  New  York,  New  York 

Duke  R  Conduff,  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina 

Clarita  F.  Crosby,  New  York,  New  York 

Gerald  L.  DeBlois,  C  '63,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Jessie  Ball  duPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Edward  Disney  Farmer,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W  Dudley  Gale  III,  A  15,  C  '20,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

William  C.  Garland,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Ursula  Grosvenor,  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina 

D.  Philip  Hamilton,  A  12,  C  '16,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Sally  Hunter  Hopper,  Golden,  Colorado 

George  Thomas  Hunter,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Jeane  Wilcox  Kepner,  Orlando,  Florida 

Ruth  Conden  Leech,  Hinton,  West  Virginia 

Suzanne  Trezevant  Little,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Octavia  and  Mary  Love,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Cartter  Lupton,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Matilda  Gibson  McCurdy,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
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George  R.  Parker,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Z.  Cartter  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Barbara  W.  Preston,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Curtis  B.  Quarles,  Houston,  Texas 

Nelson  and  Celeste  Sanford,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Ella  V.  Schwing,  Plaquemine,  Louisiana 

Mary  Wingfield  Scott,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Granville  Sevier,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Hiram  Slemaker,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Helen  R.  Stetson,  New  York,  New  York 

L.  Kemper  Williams,  C  '08,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Katherine  Greer  and  Granville  Cecil  Woods,  A  '17,  C  '21 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

One  benefactor  wishes  to  remain  anonymous 
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Proctors  and  Head  Residents 
1988-1989 


Proctors 


Benedict  Hall 

Cannon  Hall 
Cleveland  Hall 

Courts  Hall 

Elliott  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 

Gorgas  Hall 


Hamilton  Hall 
Hodgson  Hall 
Hoffman  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hall 
McCrady  Hall 


Phillips  Hall 
St.  Luke's  Hall 
Trezevant  Hall 

Tuckaway  Inn 

Head  Proctors 


Carmen  Kathleen  Morrissey 
Elizareth  Turney  Bernal 
Jordan  Seth  Savage 
Meade  Love  Thomas 
Deborah  Lynn  Reed 
John  Patten  Guerry,  Jr. 
Dennis  Dean  Kezar 
Scott  Fielden  Smith 
Edward  Maham  Archer 
Frank  Dowd  Walker 
Laura  Frances  Spiers 
Anne  Strawbridge  Moore 
Kathryn  Elise  Roberts 
Creighton  Leland  Robertson 
Anthony  Joseph  Parrino 
Valerie  Lynne  Tarver 
Judith  Leigh  Hester 
Julie  Michele  King 
Lori  Anne  Pintozzi 
James  Robert  Bennison 
John  Pierce  Brewster, 
Nicole  Celeste  Talley 
John  David  Folds 
Douglas  Wheeler  Hightshue 
Michael  Mathews  Raeber 
Reginald  Giles  Stambaugh 
Howard  Page  Sompayrac  III 

KlMBERLY  DANISE  HATFIELD 

David  Michael  Whelchel 


Benedict  Hall 
Cannon  Hall 
Courts  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 
Gorgas  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hall 
McCrady  Hall 
Trezevant  Hall 
Tuckaway  Inn 


Head  Residents 

Mrs.  Johanna  Skagseth  Sudlow 
Mrs.  Anne  Paris  Smith 
Mrs.  Patricia  Wood  Jackson 
Mrs.  Olwyn  Paris  Souter 
Ms.  Sue  Allen  Vaughan 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Deitrich  Easley 
Ms.  Sara  Todd  Boswell 
Mr.  John  Bartley  Loftin 
Mrs.  Winnie  Hale  Walker 
Mrs.  Ruth  Anders  Cameron 
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STUDENT  REGISTER  AND  SUMMARY 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  DURING  1988-1989 

Abels,  Brian  Keith Springfield,  Louisiana 

Abston,  Kevin  Arnez Memphis,  Tennessee 

Acuff,  Karl  David Sparta,  Tennessee 

Adam,  Stuart  Charles Marietta,  Georgia 

Adams,  Carl  Morgan  III Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Adams,  Lynn Dallas,  Texas 

Adams,  Peter  Bradley Birmingham,  Alabama 

Agnew,  Amanda  Margaret Mobile,  Alabama 

Akel,  Janelle  Lee Orange  Park,  Florida 

Akerman,  Andrea  Susan Orlando,  Florida 

Akers,  Aimee  Anne Greensboro,  'North  Carolina 

Albanese,  Nicholas  Charles Laurel,  Delaware 

Alexander,  Kenneth  Conwill  Jr. Greenville,  Mississippi 

Allen,  Michelle  Elizabeth Houston,  Texas 

Allen,  Robert  Michael Eastpoint,  Florida 

Alvarez,  Alexa  Kelly Fernandina  Beach,  Florida 

Amacher,  Jennifer  Marie Winchester,  Tennessee 

Ames,  Josephine  Smith Selma,  Alabama 

Andersen,  Elizabeth  Foushee Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Anderson,  Carolyn  Elizabeth Newport  Beach,  California 

Anderson,  David  Craig  Jr.  Newport  Beach,  California 

Anderson,  Richard  Grissim  Jr. Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Anderson,  William  Willis  III Atlanta,  Georgia 

Andes,  Teran  vonReiker Tampa,  Florida 

Andrew,  James  Franklin Millen,  Georgia 

Applegate,  Margaret  True Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Appunn,  Elizabeth  Tayler St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Archer,  Edward  Mahan  Jr. Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Archer,  Joy  Hartley Houston,  Texas 

Armacost,  James  Ward  Jr. Memphis,  Tennessee 

Armstrong,  Frances  Campbell Richmond,  Virginia 

Arlington,  Nelson  Battle  HI Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Atchison,  Laura  Jane Ruston,  Louisiana 

Attridge,  Richard  Byron  Jr. Atlanta,  Georgia 

Auchter,  Elizabeth  Thorn Jacksonville,  Florida 

Austin,  Joseph  Luke Jacksonville,  Florida 

Babcock,  Mark  William Jacksonville,  Florida 

Babick,  Lisa  Jo Akron,  Ohio 

Babson,  Aric  James Muscotah,  Kansas 

Bachmann,  Charles  Bowne Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Bachynsky,  Ashton  Carlo Houston,  Texas 

Bailey,  Thomas  Bradshaw  Jr. New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Bainbridge,  Harry  Brown  IV Easton,  Maryland 

Baker,  Geoffrey  Phillip Athens,  Georgia 

Baker,  Terrill  Talmage  HI Maitland,  Florida 

Balcom,  James  Heyward Pensacola,  Florida 

Ball,  Helen  Loretta Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 

Bamford,  Martha  Scott Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Barden,  Lisa  Beth San  Francisco,  California 

Barineau,  Mark  Hudson Houston,  Texas 

Barnette,  William  Peter Evanston,  Illinois 

Barr,  Edward  Bergfeld Tyler,  Texas 

Barr,  John  Hanson  Jr. Tyler,  Texas 

Barrick,  Kecia  Michelle Nashville,  Tennessee 

Barringer,  Carolyn  Fox Hong  Kong 

Bartling,  Hugh  Edwin Evanston,  Illinois 

Bartram,  Lyle  Saxon Dallas,  Texas 

Bateman,  Giles  Brooks Waco,  Texas 

Bauman,  Sarah  Christine Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Baxter,  Jennifer  Elizabeth Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Beals,  David  Kent  Jr.  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Bearden,  David  Michael Gadsden,  Alabama 

Beasnett,  Anna  Claire Gulfport,  Mississippi 

Beavers,  Allison  Blair Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Beckert,  Cynthia  Elizabeth Norihport,  Alabama 

Beemon,  Heather  Anne Jackson,  Mississippi 

Belknap,  Laura  Field Dallas,  Texas 

Bell,  Elizabeth  Ann Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Bennett,  Nicholas  Norman Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

Bennison,  James  Robert Dallas,  Texas 

Benson,  Hope  Ann Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Bernal,  Elizabeth  Turney Nashville,  Tennessee 

Berry,  Diane  Catherine Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Bertrand,  Deborah  Shawan Lakeland,  Florida 

Bevis,  Milton  Harwell Quincy,  Florida 

Bevon,  David  Patrick Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Bilbrey,  William  Neville Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Billups,  Catherine  Anne Ijamsville,  Maryland 

Bird,  Jeffrey  Christopher Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey 

Birdsey,  Peter  Christopher Atlanta,  Georgia 

Bissinger,  Karen  Regina Huntsville,  Alabama 

Bivens,  Jennifer  Margaret Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Black,  James  Robert Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Black,  Robert  Samuel Madison,  Tennessee 

Black,  William  Oxford Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Blades,  Heather  Chalot Kilmarnock,  Virginia 

Blalock,  Allie  Milling  Jr. Clinton,  South  Carolina 

Blessey,  Peter  Benjamin Metairie,  Louisiana 
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Blizzard,  Lelia  Louise Athens,  Alabama 

Bloom,  Amy  Jo Peachtree  City,  Georgia 

Board,  John  Paul  III Brighton,  Michigan 

Boatner,  Ivan  Aaron Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Bomar,  Patricia  Doraine Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Booher,  Amy  Melissa Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Booker,  Melinda  Ricketts Olive  Hill,  Tennessee 

Boone,  Bradley  Allen Meridian,  Mississippi 

Booth,  Sarah  Elizabeth Atlanta,  Georgia 

Boss,  Aldrich  Lavan Jacksonville,  Florida 

Boteler,  James  Joseph Houston,  Texas 

Bottoms,  James  Ashley Lake  Wales,  Florida 

Boulware,  Sims  Brinkley Barnwell,  South  Carolina 

Bowen,  Anna  Maury Augusta,  Georgia 

Bowron,  Lee  Matthews Birmingham,  Alabama 

Boyle,  Mercedes  Robinson Rye,  New  York 

Boyle,  Stephen  Jr. Conyers,  Georgia 

Bradley,  Cynthia  Vivian San  Marino,  California 

Brandt,  Kenneth  Kurtis Mt .  Dora,  Florida 

Brannom,  Leonard  Douglas  III Madison,  Tennessee 

Brewster,  John  Pierce  Jr. Roswell,  Georgia 

Briggs,  Daniel  Roth Birmingham,  Alabama 

Broom,  Alan  Keith Dunlap,  Tennessee 

Broughton,  Thomas  Frank San  Antonio,  Texas 

Brown,  Hunt  Sevier Nashville,  Tennessee 

Brown,  James  Hamilton Arlington,  Virginia 

Brown,  Kimberly  Elizabeth Inman,  South  Carolina 

Brown,  Mark  Patton Clearwater,  Florida 

Brown,  Matthew  Kyle Cowan,  Tennessee 

Brown,  Shannon  Elizabeth Cowan,  Tennessee 

Bruce,  Alexander  Martin Memphis,  Tennessee 

Bruce,  Norman  David Nashville,  Tennessee 

Brueggeman,  Cyle  Cambridge Amherst  Junction,  Wisconsin 

Bruner,  William  Andrew Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Buchanan,  Andrew  Douglas Bishop,  California 

Buchanan,  Robert  Best Tallahassee,  Florida 

Buchman,  Amy  Margaret Nashville,  Tennessee 

Budd,  Evelyn  Courtenay Newnan,  Georgia 

Bugg,  Robert  Wilkerson Atlanta,  Georgia 

Buhrman,  Audrey  Kathleen Hixson,  Tennessee 

Burch,  Walter  Henry Loxley,  Alabama 

Burchard,  Juliette  Church Watertown,  Connecticut 

Burckle,  Joseph  Harrison Pleasureville,  Kentucky 

Burdette,  Sarah  Ruth Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Burgin,  Michael  Elliston Antioch,  Tennessee 

Burns,  Celeste  Eva Columbus,  Georgia 

Burton,  Julie  Marie Atlanta,  Georgia 

Bush,  David  Phillip Gainesville,  Georgia 
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Butler,  Beattie  Inglis Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Butler,  Robert  Simeon Marion,  North  Carolina 

Bybee,  Laura  Blanche Houston,  Texas 

Cabell,  John  Norton  Jr. Eugene,  Oregon 

Cahill,  Kathleen  Gail Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 

Cain,  John  Charles  II Austin,  Texas 

Cain,  Mark  Allen Austin,  Texas 

Calder,  Alan  Clark Avondale  Estates,  Georgia 

Campbell,  Lorraine  Ellen West  Sacramento,  California 

Canon,  Byron  Herbert Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Cantrell,  Samantha  Elaine Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Carlisi,  Catherine  Dawn Doraville,  Georgia 

Carlos,  Adam  William Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Carneal,  Drew  St.  John  Jr. Richmond,  Virginia 

Carr,  Stephanie  Lynn Pensacola,  Florida 

Carruthers,  Margaret  Woolverton Towson,  Maryland 

Carter,  Claire  Robertson Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Carter,  John  Marion  II Palm  Bay,  Florida 

Causey,  Timothy  Henry Furman,  South  Carolina 

Charlton,  Ralph  William Palos  Verdes  Estate,  California 

Chavis,  Michael  David Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Cheek,  Todd  Arthur Benton,  Tennessee 

Chen,  Nicci  Judith Huntsville,  Alabama 

Cherry,  Ronald  Carpenter Jupiter,  Florida 

Chesnut,  Mary  Hamilton Apalachicola,  Florida 

Chesnut,  Timothy  Henderson , Gaylesville,  Alabama 

Chittom,  Park  Thetford  II Selma,  Alabama 

Christie,  Clare  Allison Lampasas,  Texas 

Christie,  Stephen  Douglas Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Cianciolo,  Lucy  Randolph Memphis,  Tennessee 

Cladakis,  John  Nick Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 

Clark,  Andrew  Mackey Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Clark,  Benjamin  Ambrister Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma 

Clark,  Caitlin  Maisa Oldwick,  New  Jersey 

Clark,  Christina  Powell Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Clark,  David  Holloway Dunedin,  Florida 

Clark,  William  Dallas  III Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Clay,  Frances  Louise Macon,  Georgia 

Cleland,  Michael  Sean West  Linn,  Oregon 

Clemons,  Sheila  Ann Foley,  Alabama 

Cleveland,  James  Albert Woodstock,  Virginia 

Clifford,  Amy  Beth Moorestown,  New  Jersey 

Clifton,  Jessie  Louise Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Cloninger,  Curtis  Arrington Mobile,  Alabama 

Clyde,  Amy  Ashmead Hockessin,  Delware 

Coale,  Harwell  Ellis  III Mobile,  Alabama 

Cobbs,  Lutie  Foster Greensboro,  Alabama 

Cochran,  Anastasia  Ellanna New  York,  New  York 
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Cogburn,  Lee  Daffron Huntsville,  Alabama 

Cogdill,  Keith  Wilson Huntsville,  Alabama 

Coggin,  Allison  Stevens Jackson,  Mississippi 

Cole,  Jennifer  Kray Hanson,  Kentucky 

Cole,  Kathryn  May Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Cole,  William  Howard  Jr. Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

Collins,  Jennifer  Anne Orlando,  Florida 

Collins,  Kristina  Marie Houston,  Texas 

Colwell,  Gwenda  Del Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Comer,  Mary  Marguerite Clarkston,  Georgia 

Cone,  Jeffrey  Scott Franklin,  Tennessee 

Conkle,  David  William Pensacola,  Florida 

Conkle,  John  Lanier Pensacola,  Florida 

Contreras,  Ramon  III San  Antonio,  Texas 

Conwell,  Mark  Allen Huntsville,  Texas 

Cook,  Robert  Bruce  III Lakeland,  Florida 

Cooksey,  Robert  Brian Dickson,  Tennessee 

Cooley,  Susannah  Ross Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Cooper,  Deborah  Angel Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Copeland,  Albion  Ehlers Atlanta,  Georgia 

Copeland,  Elizabeth  Wise Jackson,  Mississippi 

Copeland,  Kelli  Lynn Montgomery,  Texas 

Corbin,  Timothy  John Mobile,  Alabama 

Costa,  Steven  William North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

Cotlin,  William  Winton Anniston,  Alabama 

Couch,  Leigh  Anne Atlanta,  Georgia 

Coxwell,  Amy  Boyington Birmingham,  Alabama 

Craig,  Amy  Delynne Huntsville,  Alabama 

Crane,  Ann  Stewart Orlando,  Florida 

Crane,  Elizabeth  Bonner Orlando,  Florida 

Creamer,  John  Douglas Rockville,  Maryland 

Crenshaw,  Douglas  Mitchell Atlanta,  Georgia 

Cressall,  William  Hunter Columbus,  Georgia 

Crichton,  Charles  Worthington Columbia,  Tennessee 

Crocker,  Elizabeth  Knight Birmingham,  Alabama 

Crosby,  Thomas  Theodore  Weltch  Jr. Jacksonville,  Florida 

Crose,  Hunter  Croxton Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Crosslin,  Kevin  James Mt .  Sterling,  Kentucky 

Crowell,  Scott  Paul Orlando,  Florida 

Crowley,  Richard  Vick  Jr. Kings  Mountain,  North  Carolina 

Crumrine,  Rebecca  Lin Augusta,  Georgia 

Curd,  Julie  Elizabeth Memphis,  Tennessee 

Curran,  Katie Ft.  Myers,  Florida 

Curren,  William  Francis North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Currie,  Laura  Elizabeth Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Cusson,  David  Michael Tucker,  Georgia 

D'Ambrosia,  Lisa  Ann New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Daly,  John-Joseph  Franklin North  Augusta,  South  Carolina 
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Daniell,  Julia  Kathleen Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Darmer,  Denny  Bennett Arab,  Alabama 

Darnoi,  Dennis  Michael Ocean  Township,  New  Jersey 

Daubenspeck,  Lemuel  Alvin Smithville,  Tennessee 

Davenport,  Adelaide  Divine Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Davis,  Bryan  Shepherd Memphis,  Tennessee 

Davis,  Dorothy  Savage Nashville,  Tennessee 

Davis,  Helen  Heyward Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Davis,  Jennifer  Lynn Atlanta,  Georgia 

Davis,  Jennifer  Paine Auburn,  Alabama 

Day,  Elizabeth  Brown Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Dayvault,  Margaret  Kelley Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Deaderick,  Michael  David Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Dean,  Allison  Lirish Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Dedrick,  Kenneth  Lamar Carrollton,  Georgia 

Dempsey,  Holly  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Florida 

Dennard,  Thomas  Edwin  III St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Denning,  Brannon  Padgett Germantown,  Tennessee 

Derkits,  Cecilia  Rhys Silsbee,  Texas 

Dethero,  John  Bradford  Jr. Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Devall,  Frederick  DuMontier  IV New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Devoto,  Michael  Rutland Decatur,  Georgia 

Dickson,  Mary  Louise Louisville,  Kentucky 

Dietrich,  Kristin  Connolly Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Dimmick,  Charles  David Jacksonville,  Florida 

DiRaddo,  Margaret  Goode San  Antonio,  Texas 

Disch,  Robert  William Waco,  Texas 

Dixon,  Alexander  Brandon Alcoa,  Tennessee 

Doenges,  Anne  Shannon Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Dolehite,  Jennifer  Jo Dallas,  Texas 

Dollar,  John  Patrick Trenton,  Tennessee 

Dorn,  Elizabeth  Workman Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Dorn,  Mary  Itha Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Doty,  Laura  Elizabeth Summerville,  South  Carolina 

Douthat,  Marilee Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Doyle,  Anne  Kilburn Houston,  Texas 

Doyle,  John  Michael Fayetteville,  Georgia 

duBois,  Nancy  Darline Seneca,  South  Carolina 

DuBose,  Steven  Martin Newberry,  South  Carolina 

Duggan,  Wyman  Russo Jacksonville,  Florida 

Dunaway,  Michael  John Macon,  Georgia 

Dunbar,  Kathryn  Crawford Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Duncan,  Edwin  Clay Tyler,  Texas 

Dunfee,  Jonathan  David Rolla,  Missouri 

Dunfee,  William  Rhey Rolla,  Missouri 

Dunn,  Ashlee  Warren McComb,  Mississippi 

DuVall,  Matthew  Evan Van  Buren,  Arkansas 

DuVall,  Sarah  Lynn Van  Buren,  Arkansas 
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Dycus,  William  Allen Fairview,  North  Carolina 

Dye,  David  Andrew Cookeville,  Tennessee 

Dye,  Jennifer  Gray Spartanburg,  South  Caolina 

Earl,  James  David Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Edmondson,  Robert  Anderson  IV Chamblee,  Georgia 

Edsall,  Elizabeth  Hayward Fletcher,  North  Carolina 

Edwinson,  Amy  Berteil Austin,  Texas 

Ehrlinspiel,  Jason  Scotch Panama  City,  Florida 

Eldredge,  Tonya  Marie Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Elledge,  Cynthia  Ellen Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Elliott,  Rex  Eugene Jasper,  Tennessee 

Ellis,  Amanda  Blair Grenada,  Mississippi 

Ellis,  Blakely  Drewry  Jr. , Lake  Park,  Georgia 

Ellison,  Henry  Phillips Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Ellison,  John  Marshall Atlanta,  Georgia 

Emerson,  Robert  Winchester  Jr.  Jackson,  Tennessee 

Engelhardt,  Susan  Elisabeth Houston,  Texas 

English,  Rebecca  Leigh Lakeland,  Florida 

Ennis,  Karen  Lynn Athens,  Tennessee 

Esslinger,  Gregory  Scott StOne  Mountain,  Georgia 

Evans,  Elizabeth  Helen Langhorne,  Pennsylvania 

Evans,  Heidi  Elizabeth McLean,  Virginia 

Evans,  Judith  Anne Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Evans,  William  Martin Cartersville,  Georgia 

Evely,  Kimberly  Ann Matteson,  Illinois 

Evett,  Sarah  Elizabeth Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Ewing,  Miles  Ward Buffalo,  New  York 

Falconetti,  John  Joseph Jacksonville,  Florida 

Falk,  Sheryl  Anne Lufkin,  Texas 

Falls,  Eric  Todd Gastonia,  North  Carolina 

Farley,  Matthew  Midkiff Richmond,  Virginia 

Farnham,  Robert  IV Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Farrar,  Diane  Elizabeth Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Farrar,  Nathaniel  Hampton McMinnville,  Tennessee 

Ferguson,  Raymon  Lebron Stevenson,  Alabama 

Fields,  Samantha  Frances Norris,  Tennessee 

Findley,  Jeffrey  Scott Wetumpka,  Alabama 

Fischer,  Alison  Beecher Wyckoff  New  Jersey 

Fischer,  Barbara  Kimberly Montgomery,  Alabama 

Fischer,  Beverlie  Katharine Montgomery,  Alabama 

Fisher,  Catherine  Louise Birmingham,  Alabama 

Fisk,  James  Lance Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Fite,  John  Davie Atlanta,  Georgia 

FitzPatrick,  Colleen  Ann Allendale,  New  Jersey 

Fleissner,  Lisa  Harwell Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Denise  Dianne Tyler,  Texas 

Flint,  Becky  Denise College  Park,  Georgia 

Floyd,  Susan  Margaret Houston,  Texas 
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Flynt,  Virginia  Elizabeth Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Folds,  John  David Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Followill,  Thomas  Council Columbus,  Georgia 

Fonville,  Elisabeth  Kirby Houston,  Texas 

Fraser,  Carolyn  Boulineau Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Freeland,  Clint  Champion Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Freeland,  David  John Lanham,  Maryland 

Freeland,  Mark  Hunter Memphis,  Tennessee 

Friedel,  Loren  Andrea Pasadena,  Maryland 

Frost,  Lisa  Ann Atlanta,  Georgia 

Fuhrer,  Helen  Leonard Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Galivan,  Janet  Maureen Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Garber,  Sharlene  Louise Florence,  Alabama 

Gardner,  Christopher  Kerr McLean,  Virginia 

Gary,  Emily  Goode Birmingham,  Alabama 

Gassenheimer,  Leslie  Trayte Montgomery,  Alabama 

Gaston,  Anna  Wilbur Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gaumer,  Catherine  Lorraine New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Gay,  Melissa Clanton,  Alabama 

George,  Georgianna Rising  Fawn,  Georgia 

Gerbracht,  Marjorie  Ann Wantagh,  New  York 

Getz,  George  Ira  III Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Gfroerer,  Timothy  Hurley Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gibbs,  Mary  Grace Jacksonville,  Florida 

Gibson,  Gary  Dean Piano,  Texas 

Gibson,  Sean  Lee Savannah,  Georgia 

Gibson,  Theresa  Ruth Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Gideon,  Michelle  Elise Beaumont,  Texas 

Gilchrist,  Robert  Eugene New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Gilchrist,  Tracy  Alison New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Gillespie,  Anne  Marie Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gilliam,  John  Malone Fort  Davis,  Texas 

Gladden,  Joseph  Rhea  HI Atlanta,  Georgia 

Glenn,  Josselyn  Roberta Harahan,  Louisiana 

Glenn,  Louise  Owens Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Glover,  Anne  Berry Fort  Payne,  Alabama 

Glover,  Gregory  Luckett Meridian,  Mississippi 

Goldsmith,  Maurice  Alexander Birmingham,  Alabama 

Goodenow,  Kenneth  Gordon Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Goodman,  Charles  Edward  HI Milton,  Tennessee 

Gordon,  Melanie  Laraine Metairie,  Louisiana 

Gorrell,  Browning  Haskell  HI Russellville,  Kentucky 

Gotko,  Kathryn  Lynn Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Grafe,  Robert  Leslie Houston,  Texas 

Graham,  Lara  Cummings Richmond,  Virginia 

Graham,  Shawn  Gordon Durham,  North  Carolina 

Grainger,  Ginger  Leigh Birmingham,  Alabama 

Graves,  Robert  Michael  Jr. Minden,  Louisiana 
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Gray,  Lelia  Roberts Birmingham,  Alabama 

Greer,  Marion  Rachel Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Gregg,  Robin  Renee Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Gross,  John  David Morgan  City,  Louisiana 

Guerry,  John  Patten  Jr. Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Guerry,  William  Wright Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Guitar,  Sandra  Anita London,  England 

Gulliford,  William  Irving  HI Atlantic  Beach,  Florida 

Gump,  Mary  Donaldson Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Gunjikar,  Uday Bombay,  India 

Gustafson,  Richard  Kerr  II Florence,  Alabama 

Hackworth,  Lisa  Michele Creve  Coeur,  Missouri 

Hagan,  Lauren  Elizabeth Nashville,  Tennessee 

Haislip,  Zachary  King Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hale,  David  Grimes Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Hall,  Michael  Patrick Tallahassee,  Florida 

Hall,  Wende  Rhoads Nashville,  Tennessee 

Hall,  William  Russell Maxeys,  Georgia 

Hallock,  James  Anthony St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Halloran,  Patrick  Myron North  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Hamner,  William  Wallace Newport  News,  Virginia 

Hampson,  James  Eugene  IV Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Hand,  Martha  Catherine Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hane,  James  Tennent  HI Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Hanke,  Shannon  William Fairplay,  Colorado 

Hardy,  Mason  Bonnycastle Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Hark,  Katherine  Louise Conroe,  Texas 

Harold,  Edward  Francis Metairie,  Louisiana 

Harper,  Serena  Dunlap Houston,  Texas 

Harris,  Norman  Stuart  Jr. Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Harris,  Phillip  Gregory Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Harris,  Sarah  Lucille Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Harrison,  John  Matthew Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hartley,  Deana  Melissa Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Haskins,  Harmony  Ellen Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Hatfield,  Kimberly  Danise Nashville,  Tennessee 

Hathcock,  William  Parker  HI Alpharetta,  Georgia 

Hawgood,  Jonathan  Shephard Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hawkins,  Melinda  Cheryl Gainesville,  Georgia 

Hay,  William  Anthony North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Hayes,  Charles  Larry Dickson,  Tennessee 

Haynes,  Stephen  Glendell Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Head,  Thomas  Matthew Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Head,  Thomas  Richard  III Wetumpka,  Alabama 

Hedley,  John  Howard Aurora,  Illinois 

Hedrick,  Edgar  Justice  III Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Heebe,  Eugenie  Louise Metairie,  Louisiana 

Hefte,  Eric  Jon St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
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Helms,  Mary  Elizabeth Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Helwig,  Anna  Patricia Jacksonville,  Florida 

Henderson,  Maria  Leslie Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henderson,  Robin  Lyles Nashville,  Tennessee 

Henderson,  William  Matthew Evergreen,  Colorado 

Henry,  Mark  Alan Alexander,  City,  Alabama 

Henson,  Elizabeth  Drake Mobile,  Alabama 

Herman,  Jason  Duane Hacienda  Heights,  California 

Hernandez,  Diana  del  Pilar Conyers,  Georgia 

Herron,  Mark  Dayton Jackson,  Tennessee 

Hester,  Judith  Leigh Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hightshue,  Douglas  Wheeler Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Hill,  Amy  Kathleen Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Hill,  Graham  Young Boerne,  Texas 

Hill,  Laura  Heather Butler,  Alabama 

Hill,  Laura  Lancaster Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Hill,  Peter  Brabant Vienna,  Virginia 

Hincks,  Melissa  Elizabeth Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Hinkley,  Seth  James Friendswood,  Texas 

Hobeika,  Amy  Claudine Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hodge,  Roger  Dwight Del  Rio,  Texas 

Hodges,  Edward  Carter Abingdon,  Virginia 

Hodgson,  Bruce  Lawrence Brightwaters,  New  York 

Hodgson,  Laura  Ann Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Hodgson,  Lynda  Gayle Brightwaters,  New  York 

Hoffman,  Greta  Lynn Timonium,  Maryland 

Hogan,  Clarke  Noble Keysville,  Virginia 

Holbrook,  James  Britt Montgomery,  Alabama 

Holleman,  Amy  Marie Ft.  Myers,  Florida 

Holmberg,  Mark  Edward Durham,  North  Carolina 

Holmes,  John  James Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

Holmes,  Suzanne  Hope Meridian,  Mississippi 

Holsonback,  Thomas  Edward Jacksonville,  Florida 

Holt,  Donald  Bennett  Jr.  Tampa,  Florida 

Holton,  Ruth  Fagaly Birmingham,  Alabama 

Hood,  Mary  Agnes Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Hoole,  Iska  Henderson Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Homey,  Sara  Marie Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hough,  Palmer  Franklin Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Houseman,  William  Spain Orlando,  Florida 

Howard,  Walter  LaBurt Dallas,  Texas 

Hudmon,  Stanton  Welch Jacksonville,  Florida 

Hudmon,  William  Scott Jacksonville,  Florida 

Huffman,  Benita  Kaye Manchester,  Tennessee 

Huggins,  Sada  Elizabeth Augusta,  Georgia 

Hughes,  Jonathan  Fitzgerald Atlanta,  Georgia 

Humberd,  Lisa  Carol Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Hunt,  Jeffrey  Keith Columbus,  Georgia 
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Hurley,  William  Creed  IV Montgomery,  Alabama 

Hurst,  Raymond  Todd Ohatchee,  Alabama 

Hux,  James  Dustin Newport,  Tennessee 

Hyatt,  James  Troy Maryville,  Tennessee 

Ingles,  Sonia  McLuen Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Irvin,  Benjamin  Hylton Lexington,  Kentucky 

Irwin,  Patrick  Larry Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Jackson,  Gregory  Brian Houston,  Texas 

Jackson,  James  Leonard  III Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Jacobs,  Sallie  Ann Bridgeport,  Alabama 

Jaffrey,  Kellie  Lynne Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Jamieson,  Jerry  Lee  Jr. Waco,  Texas 

Jenkins,  Emily  Green Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jenkins,  Rhonwyn  Fuller Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jennings,  Joni  Lynn Montgomery,  Alabama 

Jennings,  Luticia  Coates Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jervis,  Jennifer  Jean Naperville,  Illinois 

Jetton,  Jennifer  Rose Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Johanson,  Erik  James Garden  City,  New  York 

Johanson,  Jennifer  Jane Garden  City,  New  York 

Johnson,  Amanda  Lee Gainesville,  Florida 

Johnson,  Carrie  Renee Sarasota,  Florida 

Johnson,  Chester  Wolcott Clearwater,  Florida 

Johnson,  Kristin  Elizabeth Nashville,  Tennessee 

Johnston,  Heidi  Marie Newton,  North  Carolina 

Jones,  Allan  Boyd Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Camelia  Cherry Memphis,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Charles  Andrew Nashville,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Kelley  Elizabeth Gainesville,  Georgia 

Jones,  Kendall  Strickland Jacksonville,  Florida 

Jones,  Kent  Davis Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Jones,  Lewis  Bondurant Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Jones,  Lisa  Jean Hanahan,  South  Carolina 

Jones,  Travis  Wayne San  Juan  Capistrano,  California 

Jones,  William  Patrick Decatur,  Georgia 

Jordan,  Baron  Dekalb Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Jordan,  Roy  Christian Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Jordan,  Stephen  Monnig Dallas,  Texas 

Joseph,  Sheri  Lynn Germantown,  Tennessee 

Josey,  Caron  Denise Panama  City,  Florida 

Kabalka,  Stephen  George Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Kaemmerling,  Michelle  Marie Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Kaminski,  Lisa  Aileen Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Keating,  Mary  Catherine Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Keehr,  Gregory  Elliott Edina,  Minnesota 

Keese,  Katherine  Cole Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Kellam,  Josh  Christopher Fredericksburg,  Texas 

Kenney,  Stephen  Winston Bangkok,  Thailand 
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Kent,  James  Cleveland  Jr. Jacksonville,  Florida 

Kenworthy,  Randall  David Atlanta,  Georgia 

Keyse,  Andrew  Carl , Barrington,  Illinois 

Kezar,  Dennis  Dean  Jr. Bradenton,  Florida 

Kiesau,  Jennifer  Allison Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Kilgo,  Sarah  Jane Athens,  Georgia 

Killough,  Elizabeth  Victoria Holland,  Pennsylvania 

Kilmartin,  Kelly-Erin  Brianna Chepachet,  Rhode  Island 

King,  David  Marshall Dallas,  Texas 

King,  Jeffrey  Eminger Hudson,  Ohio 

King,  Julie  Michele Texarkana,  Texas 

King,  William  Reynolds  II New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Kinney,  Mary  Elizabeth Minnetonka,  Minnesota 

Kirkland,  Hunter  Quintard Austin,  Texas 

Kluck,  Kathrine  Heather Jonesboro,  Georgia 

Knapp,  Carl  Maurice Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Knobel,  David  Brooks Anderson,  South  Carolina 

Knoll,  Roland  Arthur Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Kohn,  William  Gilbert Birmingham,  Alabama 

Konradi,  Mark  Meyer Dallas,  Texas 

Koogler,  Kathryn  Wrenn Franklin,  Tennessee 

Koppel,  George  Harwood New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Kreimer,  Herbert  Frederick  HI Tallahassee,  Florida 

Krikorian,  John  Andrew Howard  Beach,  New  York 

Kuster,  Rebecca  Kenney Paris,  Kentucky 

Ladd,  Edward  Bradford  Jr. Mobile,  Alabama 

Lake,  Jane  Snowden : .  .  .  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Lamb,  Mary  Elizabeth Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Lambert,  Page  Kelly Bellevue,  Washington 

Landis,  David  Christopher Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Laney,  William  James Atlanta,  Georgia 

Larson,  Michael  Keith Charlotte  Hall,  Maryland 

Lathrop,  Charles  Leonard  IV El  Cerrito,  California 

Laviano,  Lauren  Anne Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

Lawrence,  Sarah  Duncan LaGrange,  Georgia 

Leatherwood,  Yamina  Latifia Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Lee,  Kristen  Jane Richmond,  Virginia 

Lentile,  Leigh  Bowen Chester,  Georgia 

Lewis,  Mary  Byrd Tallahassee,  Florida 

Lewis,  Michael  Ross Dallas,  Texas 

Lieder,  William  Kris New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Light,  Darren  Scott Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Link,  James  Malcolm  Jr. Atlanta,  Georgia 

Linthicum,  Robert  Edward Linthicum  Heights,  Maryland 

Lipscomb,  Patrick  Wade Columbus,  Georgia 

Litz,  Emily  Howard Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Livanec,  Scott  Addison Hixson,  Tennessee 

Livengood,  Mary  Josephine Opelika,  Alabama 
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Loadholtz,  Christy  LeeAnne Tallahassee,  Florida 

Lockhart,  Laura  Christine Huntsville,  Alabama 

Lockwood,  Frank  McGlinn Macon,  Georgia 

Lose,  Jay  Donald  Jr.  Gaeta,  Italy 

Louttit,  Katherine  Jayne Valdosta,  Georgia 

Louttit,  Susan  Arledge Valdosta,  Georgia 

Love,  Charles  Marion  IV Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Love,  Norman  Eric Canyon  Country,  California 

Ludwig,  Jonathan  Zachary Muncie,  Indiana 

Lufkin,  Timothy  James Palm  Harbor,  Florida 

Lusk,  David  Robert Austin,  Texas 

Ly,  Minh  An  Huynh Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Mabry,  Alexis  Guion Dallas,  Texas 

MacCarthy,  Mairead  Mary Glasgow,  Kentucky 

MacGregor,  Jennifer  Lynn Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mackey,  Charles  Bryant Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina 

Mackey,  Sarah  Dryden Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

MacKinnon,  Mary  Katherine Atlanta,  Georgia 

Macpherson,  Maysie  Murray Point  Clear,  Alabama 

Maddox,  Jennifer  Towers Wallingford,  Connecticut 

Maedgen,  Robert  Delane  III Spring,  Texas 

Major,  Frances  Chenoweth Birmingham,  Alabama 

Manley,  Duncan  Young  Jr. Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mann,  George  Burroughs Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mann,  Pamela  Ruth Hollow  Rock,  Tennessee 

Manning,  Curtis  Avery St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Manning,  Douglas  Allen Soddy-Daisy,  Tennessee 

Manning,  Elisabeth  West River  Ridge,  Louisiana 

Mannion,  Aideen  Maire Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 

Manwaring,  Marcia  Leigh Peachtree  City,  Georgia 

Marks,  Honor  Elizabeth Easley,  South  Carolina 

Martin,  Elizabeth  Merritt Norfolk,  Virginia 

Martin,  Marquetta  Marie Nashville,  Tennessee 

Masden,  Catherine  Ann Mt.  Washington,  Kentucky 

Mason,  Claire  Ernestine Madison,  Georgia 

Masterson,  Thomas  Wayne Houston,  Texas 

Mathews,  George  William  III Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mattix,  Katherine  Lynn Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Mavor,  Thomas  Edgar. New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Maybank,  Ellen  Gray  Nicholson Charleston,  South  Carolina 

McBee,  Ellen  Kay Normandy,  Tennessee 

McCall,  Richard  Graves New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

McCalla,  Andrew  Harris Austin,  Texas 

McCalley,  William  Kendrick Birmingham,  Alabama 

McClain,  Jennifer  Ann Alexandria,  Virginia 

McClanahan,  Mollie  Kathleen Wylie,  Texas 

McClatchey,  Rebekah  French Atlanta,  Georgia 

McClure,  Julie  Patrice Kingsport,  Tennessee 
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McColley,  Laura  Anne Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

McConnell,  Kathleen  Ann Kingsport,  Tennessee 

McConnell,  Matthew  Douglas Lafayette,  Louisiana 

McCord,  Ann  Owensby Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

McCord,  Valerie  Irene Weston,  Connecticut 

McCormick,  Rodney  Allen Gallatin,  Tennessee 

McCrea,  Kimberly  Ann Houston,  Texas 

McCurtain,  James  Hume  HI Clearwater,  Florida 

McDonald,  Kathryn  Annette Birmingham,  Alabama 

McDonald,  Lauren  Miller Fayetteville,  Georgia 

McGehee,  Eleanor  Marshall Richmond,  Virginia 

McGowan,  Larry  Rayburn  Jr. Brentwood,  Tennessee 

McGrory,  Ramsey  Reardon Bozeman,  Montana 

Mcllveen,  Cynthia  Lee Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Mclnnis,  Brandon Minden,  Louisiana 

McKay,  Elizabeth  Ladson Columbia,  South  Carolina 

McLarty,  Timothy  Paul Decatur,  Georgia 

McMillan,  Wendy  McNeil Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

McMullen,  Mark  Robert Shalimar,  Florida 

McMullen,  Michelle  Louise Tokyo,  Japan 

McNeilly,  Elizabeth  Reed Nashville,  Tennessee 

McSpadden,  Barton  Casity Chelsea,  Oklahoma 

McVey,  Cameron  Trevor North  Andover,  Massachusetts 

McVey,  Lewis  Lawson Richmond,  Virginia 

Meacham,  Jon  Ellis Athens,  Tennessee 

Meadows,  Jodi  Christine Youngstown,  Florida 

Meadows,  William  Maynor Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mebus,  Elizabeth  Gwynne Dallas,  Texas 

Meigs,  Evan  Elizabeth Marietta,  Georgia 

Mercer,  Eric  Brian Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Merchant,  John  Preston  Neill  II St.  James,  Maryland 

Meredith,  Cleveland  Grover  Jr. Atlanta,  Georgia 

Meredith,  Hilary  Ann Fort  Myers,  Florida 

Meredith,  Jean  Morgan Atlanta,  Georgia 

Meredith,  Melissa  Lynn Lyon,  Mississippi 

Merrill,  Caroline  Elsa Houston,  Texas 

Merrill,  Douglas  Ramsey Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Mesa,  Carlos  Manuel Metairie,  Louisiana 

Michael,  Lattimore  Madison  II Cleveland,  Mississippi 

Michael,  Patricia  Dillon Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Michael,  Robert  Steele Woodsboro,  Maryland 

Middleton,  Ethel  Allison Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Middleton,  Laura  Elizabeth Bethesda,  Maryland 

Mikel,  Scott  Warren Doraville,  Georgia 

Miles,  Harriette  Waters Metairie,  Louisiana 

Miles,  William  Porcher Metairie,  Louisiana 

Millard,  Laura  Kristen Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Miller,  Corey  Glendon Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Miller,  David  Crawford Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Miller,  Ernest  Barger  IV Houston,  Texas 

Miller,  Jerry  Edgar Dallas,  Texas 

Miller,  Leanne  Joan Pinellas  Park,  Florida 

Mills,  Matthew  Evans Lexington,  Kentucky 

Mills,  Robert  Kincaid Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Mills,  Wilmer  Hastings Zachary,  Louisiana 

Miner,  Jennifer  Perry Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Mistry,  Dinshaw  Jehangir Bombay,  India 

Mitchell,  Kristin  Lane Nashville,  Tennessee 

Mitchell,  Tara  Michele McMinnville,  Tennessee 

Mitchell,  Thomas  Langdon Greer,  South  Carolina 

Molsen,  Heinz  Gunder Dallas,  Texas 

Monahan,  Nan  Royal Birmingham,  Alabama 

Monroe,  Robert  Thomas Rome,  Georgia 

Monte,  Caroline  Catherine Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mook,  Douglas  Walton Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Mooneyham,  Charles  Howard Wetumpka,  Alabama 

Moore,  Andrew  Scott Leoma,  Tennessee 

Moore,  Anne  Strawbridge Nashville,  Tennessee 

Moore,  Christopher  Gavin Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Moore,  Elizabeth  Carter Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Moore,  Judson  Burke Headland,  Alabama 

Moore,  Margaret  Astor Athens,  Georgia 

Moore,  Margaret  James Headland,  Alabama 

Moore,  Patrick  Benton Norman,  Oklahoma 

Moore,  Tara  Monique Jacksonville,  Florida 

Moring,  Elizabeth  Devereux Ocala,  Florida 

Morris,  Charles  Eugene Maylene,  Alabama 

Morris,  Jeffrey  Sumner Ooltewah,  Tennessee 

Morrison,  Donald  Craig  III Marietta,  Georgia 

Morrison,  Gregory  Rawd Selma,  Alabama 

Morrison,  Rebecca  Lyn Cherokee,  Alabama 

Morrison,  Wendy  Leigh Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Morrissey,  Carmen  Kathleen Nashville,  Tennessee 

Morrone,  Michael  Martin Macon,  Georgia 

Mosca,  Christina  Carolyn Birmingham,  Alabama 

Moser,  Edward  Lyne Beeville,  Texas 

Moses,  Sylvia  Kathleen Coral  Springs,  Florida 

Moss,  Jennifer  Ellen Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Motley,  Thomas  Fitzgerald  IV Chatham,  Virginia 

Moye,  Robert  James  III Calhoun,  Georgia 

Mullin,  Elizabeth  Leanne Waco,  Texas 

Murphy,  Robert  Bryan Doraville,  Georgia 

Murray,  James  Samuel Atlanta,  Georgia 

Murrill,  William  Britton Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Muth,  Michael  Peter Roseville,  California 

Myers,  Elinor  Hall McMinnville,  Tennessee 
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Myers,  Paul  Brian Nashville,  Tennessee 

Myers,  Stephen  Daniel Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Nance,  Catherine  Carter Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Nanney,  Charles  David  Jr. Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Napier,  Robert  Henry  Jr. Nashville,  Tennessee 

Natal,  Luis  Ramon Hixson,  Tennessee 

Naumann,  David  Eilers Huntsville,  Alabama 

Nazro,  Mary  Alice Austin,  Texas 

Neel,  John  Christopher Sarasota,  Florida 

Neumann,  Teri  Beth Hendersonville,  Tennessee 

Newcomb,  Ronald  Crockett Sevierville,  Tennessee 

Nixon,  Theresa  Jane Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Nobles,  James  Ross Marianna,  Florida 

Noelke,  Henry  Tolbert San  Angelo,  Texas 

Noon,  Anna  Catherine  Christian Henderson,  Kentucky 

Norman,  John  Anderson  II Dallas,  Texas 

Novak,  Stephen  Holmes New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

O'Brien,  Daniel  Jeffrey Norwalk,  Connecticut 

O'Neal,  Ashley  Susan Destin,  Florida 

O'Neal,  Natasha  Vienna Fayetteville,  Georgia 

Oakley,  Holli  Kay Lawrenceville,  Georgia 

Oates,  Richard  Jack Portland,  Texas 

Ocokoljich,  Natalia  Jean Chicago,  Illinois 

Odom,  Michael  Bruce Mountain  Brook,  Alabama 

Oka,  Kiyoshi Kanagawa,  Japan 

Oliver,  Johanna  Catherine Austin,  Texas 

Oliver,  Parker  Winfield St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Olsen,  Elka  Gay Pensacola,  Florida 

Olson,  Victoria  Lynn Westport,  Connecticut 

Ortwein,  William  Scott Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Owens,  Daphne  Lynn Maryville,  Tennessee 

Owens,  Holly  Elizabeth Decatur,  Alabama 

Pampalone,  Peter  John Bozeman,  Montana 

Pappas,  Christina  Lynn Jacksonville,  Florida 

Parker,  George  Heltveit Anniston,  Alabama 

Parker,  Nathaniel  Eldridge  III Athens,  Georgia 

Parmer,  Walter  Ray  II Covington,  Virginia 

Parmley,  Melissa Nashville,  Tennessee 

Parrino,  Anthony  Joseph Tampa,  Florida 

Parris,  Wesley  Buell Maryville,  Tennessee 

Patrick,  Bonnie  Flowe Covington,  Georgia 

Patrick,  Holly  Rebecca Marietta,  Georgia 

Patton,  Susan  Katherine Rome,  Georgia 

Paul,  Adrienne  Michelle Maryville,  Tennessee 

Paul,  Jennifer  Julia Houston,  Texas 

Payne,  Scott  Lindsey Huntsville,  Alabama 

Pecquet,  Stephanie  Anne Metairie,  Louisiana 

Peden,  James  David Hondo,  Texas 
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Peek,  Colleen  Carlton Albany,  Georgia 

Perkins,  Christine  Woolf. Birmingham,  Alabama 

Perkins,  Myra  Elaine Sneads,  Florida 

Perry,  Virginia  Elizabeth Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Peterson,  Steven  Joel Lafayette,  Tennessee 

Petty,  Patrick  Bryan Whitwell,  Tennessee 

Phillips,  Elizabeth  Lewis Opelika,  Alabama 

Phillips,  Laura  Chase Montgomery,  Alabama 

Phillips,  Paige  Allise Austin,  Texas 

Phillips,  Simone  Dominique Spokane,  Washington 

Phillips,  William  Leroy  III Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

Phillips,  William  Melvin  II Ringgold,  Georgia 

Phinizy,  Louise  Hankinson Augusta,  Georgia 

Pieper,  John  William  Jr. Houston,  Texas 

Pierce,  Paul  Williamson  IV Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Pierson,  Stuart  Fries  Jr.  Middleburg,  Virginia 

Pina,  Theodore  Samuel  Jr. Callahan,  Florida 

Pintozzi,  Lori  Anne Atlanta,  Georgia 

Pittenger,  Kristopher  Dale  Brandon Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Pittman,  Afred  Buckner  V Germantown,  Tennessee 

Pleus,  Adrian  Christopher  Hamilton Plandome,  New  York 

Pomprowitz,  Joely  Lynn Palm  Harbor,  Florida 

Powell,  Robert  Jeffrey Rome,  Georgia 

Powell,  Robert  Porter  Jr. Merritt  Island,  Florida 

Powell,  Ryan  Bradley Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Price,  Jeffrey  Wade Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Price,  Parmele  Edelin Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Price,  Robert  Lancaster Spring,  Texas 

Priest,  Jacob  Aaron Red  Lodge,  Montana 

Proctor,  John  George Huntsville,  Alabama 

Prout,  Laura  Ellen Huntsville,  Alabama 

Purdom,  Elizabeth  Sommer Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Pyle,  Patricia  Lynn Birmingham,  Alabama 

Raeber,  Michael  Mathews Atlanta,  Georgia 

Rambo,  Frank  Williamson Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Ramos,  Richard  Darren Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ramsey,  Heidi  Kirsten Greenville,  Texas 

Randell,  Gillian  Britta Mayville,  New  York 

Randolph,  Edgar  Samuel Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida 

Ransom,  Carol  Lynn Conyers,  Georgia 

Rao,  Ashokvardan Bombay,  India 

Ray,  Jefferson  Grover  IV Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Redmond,  Donald  Kellum San  Antonio,  Texas 

Reed,  Deborah  Lynn Jonesboro,  Georgia 

Reel,  Christopher  Lanell Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Reeves,  Brandy  Ruan Modesto,  California 

Reeves,  Michael  Spencer Brandon,  Mississippi 

Reid,  Christina  May Memphis,  Tennessee 
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Reid,  Richard  Christopher Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

Reid,  Robert  Lockhart  II Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Reinburg,  James  Alexander  Mebane Fairfax,  Virginia 

Reiser,  Nancy  Gwinnett Jacksonville,  Florida 

Renner,  Robert  Bruce Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Reynolds,  Jeffrey  S Denver,  Colorado 

Reynolds,  Katherine  Chadwick Nashville,  Tennessee 

Reynolds,  Mary  Winthrop Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Reynolds,  Robert  Brian Huntsville,  Alabama 

Rhodes,  John  David Mandeville,  Louisiana 

Rhodes,  Kenneth  Scott Bessemer,  Alabama 

Rice,  Julie  Rebecca Woodville,  Ohio 

Richardson,  Luther  Washington  III Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Richardson,  Rondal  Keith Franklin,  Tennessee 

Richey,  Edward  Duke Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Ricketts,  Melinda  Jo Olive  Hill,  Tennessee 

Riddle,  Rutledge  Clement New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Rivas,  Daniel  Luis Birmingham,  Alabama 

Robbins,  Karsten  Kennedy Noisy -le-Roi,  France 

Roberts,  Kathryn  Elise Huntsville,  Alabama 

Roberts,  Webb  Loy Durham,  North  Carolina 

Robertson,  Amy  Lynn Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Robinson,  Charles  Lee Birmingham,  Alabama 

Robinson,  Emily  Katheryn Houston,  Texas 

Rogers,  Helen  Katherine Savannah,  Georgia 

Rogers,  John  Stanley  Jr. Manchester,  Tennessee 

Rogers,  Susanne  Lee Gadsden,  Alabama 

Rose,  Sara  Josephine Auburn,  Alabama 

Rossi,  Elizabeth  Ann Huntsville,  Alabama  I 

Rowland,  Sharon  Lynn Athens,  Georgia 

Rowland,  Vivian  Ruth Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  , 

Royds,  Carleton  Wesley Houston,  Texas  \ 

Rucker,  Christine  Rankin St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Rue,  Jennifer  Eve St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Rue,  Matthew  Laird  Jr. St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Ruffin,  Theresa  Marie Atlanta,  Georgia 

Rushing,  Margaret Austin,  Texas 

Russell,  Bryant  Irwin Houston,  Texas 

Russell,  Charlotte  Houston New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Rust,  Laura  Kathleen Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Rust,  Thomas  Locke * Flint  Hill,  Virginia 

Ruthkowski,  Robin  Aileen Ocala,  Florida 

Sadler,  Tyler  Gunn Houston,  Texas 

Sain,  Paul  David Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Sanders,  James  Clifford  III Nashville,  Tennessee 

Sandstrom,  Nathanael  Holton Ottawa,  Kansas 

Sansbury,  Olin  Bennett  III Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Saunders,  Clay  Nebhut Houston,  Texas 
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Saunders,  Stephen  Millard Nacogdoches,  Texas 

Savage,  Jordan  Seth Hollywood,  Florida 

Schermerhorn,  Patrice  Dee Moscow,  Idaho 

Schirmer,  Christine  Lynn Northbrook,  Illinois 

Schooler,  Elizabeth  Marie Dallas,  Texas 

Schottland,  Paul  Lyman Mountain  Brook,  Alabama 

Schroder,  Mary  Catherine Atlanta,  Georgia 

Schwalje,  Gregory  Todd Round  Rock,  Texas 

Schwartz,  Katherine  Louise Greencastle,  Indiana 

Scott,  Susan  Hamilton Oakton,  Virginia 

Scott,  Virginia  Fairlie Montgomery,  Alabama 

Seagram,  Edward  Frowde Gormley,  Canada 

Seaver,  Kevin  Brian Fort  Worth,  Texas 

See,  Mark  James Huntsville,  Alabama 

Seigmund,  Peter  Alan Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Seiters,  George  Zeboim  III Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Senanayake,  Senjeeva  Christopher Kandy,  Sri  Lanka 

Sereebutra,  Theo  Melancon Covington,  Louisiana 

Shackleford,  Benjamin  Akerman Atlanta,  Georgia 

Shanley,  Loretta  Maureen Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Sharley,  Eugene  Todd  III Birmingham,  Alabama 

Sharpe,  John  Andrew Clearwater,  Florida 

Shaw,  Merri  Evelyn Cookeville,  Tennessee 

Shelor,  William  Cornelius  HI Dothan,  Alabama 

Sheridan,  Terence  Scott Clarkston,  Georgia 

Sherrill,  Robert  Wes Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Sherrill,  Tracie  Lynn Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Shook,  Andrew  Parker Fort  Myers,  Florida 

Shooks,  Cheryl  Marie Pensacola,  Florida 

Shoop,  John  Phillip Oakmont,  Pennsylvania 

Sibley,  Julia  Wyly Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Silver,  Emily  Jane Athens,  Georgia 

Silver,  John  Glenn Urbana,  Illinois 

Simmons,  Mary  Elizabeth Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 

Simon,  Robert  Paul  Jr. Springfield,  Louisiana 

Simpson,  Julie  Melissa Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Sims,  Ramsay  Holland Gainesville,  Georgia 

Singer,  Julian  Hightower Lumpkin,  Georgia 

Sitton,  Sarah  Elizabeth Nashville,  Tennessee 

Skelton,  Amy  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Florida 

Skinner,  Stephanie  Diane Huntsville,  Alabama 

Sloan,  Allan  Poe  III Anderson,  South  Carolina 

Small,  Kedra  Lynne Buffalo,  New  York 

Smartt,  Amy  Temple Decatur,  Alabama 

Smartt,  Christopher  Sol Rockport,  Texas 

Smiley,  Riddick  Scott Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Smith,  Ashley  Lisabeth Exeter,  New  Hamphire 

Smith,  Ashly  Milner Swannanoa,  North  Carolina 
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Smith,  Carla  Lynn Huntsville,  Alabama 

Smith,  Charles  Craig Collierville,  Tennessee 

Smith,  Jennifer  Suzann Houston,  Texas 

Smith,  Melody  Yvonne Starhville,  Mississippi 

Smith,  Morrison  Luke Gainesville,  Georgia 

Smith,  Richard  Higdon Tallahassee,  Florida 

Smith,  Scott  Fielden Tallahassee,  Florida 

Smith,  Susan  Elizabeth Hinesville,  Georgia 

Smith,  Timothy  Michael Atlanta,  Georgia 

Snead,  Carol  Ann Marietta,  Georgia 

Snider,  Richard  Edward Tucker,  Georgia 

Sompayrac,  Howard  Page  HI Hixson,  Tennessee 

Spang,  Tracey  Ellis Chamblee,  Georgia 

Spanos,  Fanio  Barbara Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Sparks,  Victoria  Anne Duluth,  Georgia 

Spencer,  Anna  Laura Birmingham,  Alabama 

Spener,  Catherine  Scott Annapolis,  Maryland 

Spiers,  Laura  Frances Louisville,  Kentucky 

Spiers,  Merik Houston,  Texas 

Splane,  Margaret  Smythe Leland,  Mississippi 

Splichal,  James  Edward Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Splichal,  Laura  Lee Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Stambaugh,  Reginald  Giles Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Starks,  James  Evan Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Steele,  Catherine  Lynne Estill  Springs,  Tennessee  j 

Steelman,  George  Leroy Hillsdale,  New  Jersey 

Steflher,  James  Franklin  III '. . .  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Stein,  Keith  Edwin Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Stephenson,  James  Bradley Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Sterling,  Christopher  Richers Pineville,  Louisiana 

Sterne,  Paul  Antonio Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Stevenson,  George  Baker Jackson,  Mississippi 

Stevenson,  James  Beaty  Jr. Clearwater,  Florida 

Stocks,  Elizabeth  Jolyn Augusta,  Georgia 

Stoever,  Meredith  Rebecca Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Stone,  James  Westley  III Huntsville,  Alabama 

Stone,  Lucy  Hull Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Stoneman,  Letitia  McDonald Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Strand,  Elizabeth  Bramel Chatham,  New  Jersey 

Streckmann,  George  Paul Dallas,  Texas  , 

Strieker,  Kristine  Carol Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Strickland,  Brent  Carden Conyers,  Georgia 

Studdiford,  Linton  Douglas Sanford,  Maine 

Sudlow,  William  Paul Churchville,  Maryland 

Sullivan,  Amy  Crosland Louisville,  Kentucky 

Sullivan,  Karen New  York,  New  York 

Sullivan,  Nicholas  James Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Sumerel,  Leigh  Traeger Greenville,  South  Carolina 
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Suter,  Diana  Kay Memphis,  Tennessee 

Sutton,  Jennifer  Ann North  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts 

Swallow,  John  Richard Hartsville,  South  Carolina 

Sweeton-Stevens,  Samantha  Ann Palmer,  Tennessee 

Swimmer,  Joseph  Ross Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Swinney,  Carter  Ridgley Columbia,  Mississippi 

Talley,  Nicole  Celeste Cranleigh,  Surrey,  England 

Talmadge,  Margaret  Sinclair Atlanta,  Georgia 

Tarver,  Valerie  Lynne Mobile,  Alabama 

Tate,  Cynthia  Marie Norfolk,  Virginia 

Taylor,  Barron  Lee Jackson,  Mississippi 

Taylor,  Gray  Byron Memphis,  Tennessee 

Taylor,  Laura  Miriam Sarasota,  Florida 

Teague,  Martha  Kate Roanoke,  Virginia 

Temple,  Elizabeth  Claire Atlanta,  Georgia 

Tewell,  Hayden  Harold Atlanta,  Georgia 

Thames,  Jonathan  Will Long  Beach,  Mississippi 

Thames,  Lee  Davis  Jr. Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Thomas,  David  Makanalani Gatlinburg,  Tennessee 

Thomas,  Meade  Love Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Thomas,  Robert  Carl Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Thomas,  Sallie  Harris Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Thomas,  Sieglinde  Charlotte Ridgeway,  South  Carolina 

Thompson,  Michael  Scott Hixson,  Tennessee 

Thompson,  Michelle  Marie Atlanta,  Georgia 

Thompson,  Rebecca  Lynn San  Antonio,  Texas 

Thurman,  Jeanne  Ann Midland,  Texas 

Tibbals,  Samuel  Thornton McKinney,  Texas 

Tindall,  Sara  Elizabeth Bamberg,  South  Carolina 

Tipps,  Jeffrey  Elliott Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Tisdale,  Thomas  Sumter  III Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Tolleson,  Matthew  Gale Atlanta,  Georgia 

Touchstone,  Bradley  Carr Laurel,  Mississippi 

Touchstone,  Gifford  O'Neill  Jr. Dallas,  Texas 

Trabue,  Laura  O'Bryan Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Trask,  James  Eric Portland,  Texas 

Travis,  Katharine  Holliday Jackson,  Mississippi 

Trimble,  John  Williamson Fairhope,  Alabama 

Trimble,  Sarah  Leslie Fairfax  Station,  Virginia 

Tritt,  Lee  Ford Jacksonville,  Florida 

Trubey,  Christina  Elaine St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Trubey,  Todd  Roger Orlando,  Florida 

Truslow,  John  Winthrop  III Atlanta,  Georgia 

Tubbs,  James  Collin  Jr. Sevierville,  Tennessee 

Tuck,  Rachel  Elizabeth Norwood,  Pennsylvania 

Tucker,  Justine  Ann La  Celle  St.  Cloud,  France 

Tujague,  Michelle  Fox Metairie,  Louisiana 

Tuley,  Tiffany  Lena Waxahachie,  Texas 
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Turner,  Hannah  Sinclair Demopolis,  Alabama 

Turner,  John  Christopher Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Turner,  John  Walton  Jr. Daphne,  Alabama 

Turner,  Richard  Kirkland Jackson,  Mississippi 

Turner,  Thomas  Arthur Dallas,  Texas 

Turner,  Todd  Rollins Roanoke,  Virginia 

Tyler,  Mary  Kelley Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tyree,  Walter  Preston  IV Austin,  Texas 

Tyrrell,  Richard  Joseph  HI Marietta,  Georgia 

Upchurch,  David  Howard Huntsville,  Alabama 

Updegraffj  Don  Millard  III Atlanta,  Georgia 

Urban,  William  Andrew Towanda,  Pennsylvania 

Urbanski,  Wendy  Lynn Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Urick,  Melanie  Clare Bedminster,  New  Jersey 

Utsey,  Laura  Anne  Maxon Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Uzzelle,  Anne  Cayce Mobile,  Alabama 

Vachon,  Reginald  Irenee  Jr. Atlanta,  Georgia 

vanAssendelft,  Catharina  Eleonora Atlanta,  Georgia 

VanAtta,  Troy  Phillip Nashville,  Tennessee 

VanBorssum,  Jason  Aaron Monrovia,  California 

vander  Veer,  Meta  Elizabeth Reston,  Virginia 

Varden,  John  Gaylon Fulton,  Kentucky 

Vargas,  Marco  Antonio Miami,  Florida 

Varnado,  Robert  Bratton Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Vaughan,  Edward  Hutchinson Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Vaughan,  Stephen  Cason  Jr. Richmond,  Virginia 

Veasey,  Marian  Elizabeth Wilmington,  Delaware 

Vellom,  Dorothy  Jeanne St.  Helena,  California 

Viebrock,  Wendi  Suzanne Roswell,  Georgia 

Vieregg,  Hillary  Brook Fairfax,  Virginia 

Vincent,  David  Anderson Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Virden,  Walter  IV Arlington,  Texas 

VonSchilling,  Sara  Elizabeth Warm  Springs,  Virginia 

vonVoss,  Christoph  Frederick  Ditlev Austin,  Texas 

Wacaster,  David  Coats Meridian,  Mississippi 

Wagner,  Melissa  Heumann Atlanta,  Georgia 

Wahlers,  Timothy  David Athens,  Georgia 

Walker,  Frank  Dowd West  Dundee,  Illinois 

Walker,  Laura  Kay Mineola,  Texas 

Walker,  Lewis  Thaddeus West  Dundee,  Illinois 

Walker,  Megan  Elizabeth Houston,  Texas 

Walker,  Meredith  McDannald Houston,  Texas 

Wallace,  Caroline  Cameron Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Wallace,  Sara-Spicer Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Waller,  Harriet  Lee Nashville,  Tennessee 

Waller,  Marsena  Loring Nashville,  Tennessee 

Walsh,  Christopher  O'Brien Atlanta,  Georgia 

Walsh,  David  Michael Orlando,  Florida 
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Walsh,  William  Gowan Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 

Walter,  Robert  Wade Roswell,  Georgia 

Walters,  Richard  Joel  Jr.   Germantown,  Maryland 

Ward,  Lisa  Adair New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Ward,  William  Agee Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Waring,  June  Hart  Counts Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Warmack,  Jennifer  Lynn Woodbine,  Georgia 

Warner,  Benjamin  Peter Cheverly,  Maryland 

Waterfield,  Ruth  Gwyn Canadian,  Texas 

Watson,  Shannon  Leigh St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Weaver,  Catherine  Carter Easley,  South  Carolina 

Webb,  Julia  Tucker Atlanta,  Georgia 

Weems,  Catherine  Elizabeth Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Weichsel,  Hudson  Dunlap , Dallas,  Texas 

Weidner,  Dean  Douglas Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Wells,  James  Webster Lafayette,  Tennessee 

West,  Joe  David Oklahoma,  City,  Oklahoma 

Weston,  James  Spencer  Verner Augusta,  Georgia 

Wheatley,  Elizabeth  Hartwell Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Wheatley,  William  Parker Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Wheeler,  Catherine  Anne Macon,  Georgia 

Wheeler,  Natalie  Jane Winchester,  Tennessee 

Whelchel,  David  Michael Lake  Mary,  Florida 

Whelchel,  Patrick  Jones Gainesville,  Georgia 

White,  Charles  Lambert  III Neptune  Beach,  Florida 

White,  Winston  Alexander Atlanta,  Georgia 

Whiting,  Sarah  Fairfax Richmond,  Virginia 

Whitman,  Elizabeth  Paige Atlanta,  Georgia 

Whittemore,  Stewart  Neal Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Whittie,  Rhonda  Gale Memphis,  Tennessee 

Wight,  Alice  Cecelia Tifton,  Georgia 

Wilkerson,  Bradley  Morris St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Will,  Margaret  Jane McArthur,  Ohio 

Williams,  Alan  Todd Jacksonville,  Florida 

Williams,  Angela  Carroll Macon,  Mississippi 

Williams,  Anna  Fitzhugh Richmond,  Virginia 

Williams,  Bill  Newton FacMer,  Alabama 

Williams,  Bradley  Preston Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Williams,  Caroline  Boylston NashviUe,  Tennessee 

Williams,  Melissa  Kathleen Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Williams,  Susanna  Lynn Bonn,  West  Germany 

Williams,  Virginia  Lane Corinth,  Mississippi 

Williamson,  Joseph  Keyes Tallahassee,  Florida 

Willis,  Tobias  Charles Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Willock,  Jill Chestertown,  Maryland 

Wilson,  Jessica  Elyce Montgomery,  Alabama 

Wilson,  Kumasi-Chad  Baraka San  Antonio,  Texas 

Wilson,  Thomas  Philip Concord,  Tennessee 
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Wilson,  Virginia  Humphrey Houston,  Texas 

Wimberly,  Edith  Dale Houston,  Texas 

Winter,  Martha  Rachel Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Wlodarczak,  Jeffrey  Duncan Gaithersburg,  Maryland 

Won;  Gregory  Herric Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Wommack,  Karen  Lee Atlanta,  Georgia 

Wood,  Heath  Holt Houston,  Texas 

Wood,  Kelly  Ann Austin,  Texas 

Wood,  Kenneth  Wayne Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Wood,  Robert  Bradford Athens,  Georgia 

Woodall,  Marshall  Jay Jackson,  Tennessee 

Woodall,  Paul  Oliver  Jr. Birmingham,  Alabama 

Woodham,  Stephanie  Dawn Phenix  City,  Alabama 

Woodworth,  Dandridge  Duryea Chatham,  Massachusetts 

Woody,  Katherine  Bruce Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Woolbright,  Kelly  Zane Pampa,  Texas 

Wooldridge,  William  Stanford Monroe,  Louisiana 

Worden,  David  Penland Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Wright,  Amy  Elizabeth Milledgeville,  Georgia 

Wright,  David  Earl  Jr. Dalton,  Georgia 

Wright,  Luke  Savin  Herrick Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Wysong,  Christopher  Leland Ashland,  Kentucky 

Yarbrough,  Susan Memphis,  Tennessee 

Yates,  Jerry  Edwin Banner  Elk,  North  Carolina 

Yeager,  Robert  Scott Austin,  Texas 

York,  Glenn  Alfred Tampa,  Florida 

Zagoria,  David  Michael Atlanta,  Georgia 

Zeigler,  Benjamin  Turner Florence,  South  Carolina 

i 
PART-TIME  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  DURING  1988-1989 

Allgeier,  Gabriele Hallstadt,  West  Germany 

Asmussen,  Christine  Rusin Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Babin,  Isabelle  Marie Reze,  France 

Banks,  Hosanna Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Brockett,  Aaron  Todd Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Carlson,  Christin  Ausley Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Cheston,  Wanda  Elaine Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Dalton,  Michael  Stephen St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 

Davis,  Christopher  Ian Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Espy,  Sharon  Marie St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 

Fellner,  Marjorie  Depue Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Ford,  Marian  Elizabeth  Fitzsimmons Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Gelinas,  Monica  Smith Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Giannini,  Josephine  Ross Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Hamilton,  William  Webster Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Hills,  Elizabeth  Swayne Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Hopf,  Alexander  Peter Memmelsdorf,  West  Germany 
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Ingles,  Rebecca Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Kew,  Olivia  Margaret Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Kilhara,  Yumi Tokyo,  Japan 

McBee,  Susan  Goff Sewanee,  Tennessee 

McKinney,  Rachel Boone,  North  Carolina 

Monton,  Nelson Caracas,  Venezuela 

Murphy,  Nancy  McKeown Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Noll,  Sarah  Elizabeth Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Probst,  Claudia  Anne-Marie Ediger,  West  Germany 

Puckette  Emily  Elizabeth Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Richardson,  Gabriel  Ashford Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Schlichting,  Barbara  Fernander Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Siddiqu,  Muhammad  Mohiuddin Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Skwambane,  Dineo  Refilwe Orahjemud,  Namibia 

Zhou,  Yufeng Liaoning,  China 
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Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Full-time  Enrollment 
Part-time  Enrollment 

Total  Enrollment  582 


SUMMARY 

COLLEGE  1988-1989 

Advent  Semester 

Easter  Semester 

Men  Women      Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

131          114          245 

145 

129 

274 

101          109          210 

104 

108 

212 

183          143          326 

155 

133 

288 

161          144          305 

140 

126 

266 

576          510        1086 

544 

496 

1040 

6            19            25 

6 

19 

25 

529 


1111 


550 


515 


1065 


RELIGIOUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE  1988-1989 


Baptist 

Christian 

Church  of  Christ 

Episcopal 551 

Jewish 2 

Lutheran 12 


60      Methodist 105 

40      Presbyterian 94 

12      Roman  Catholic 101 

Other 48 

No  Preference  Listed 86 


1111 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE  198&-1989 


Alabama 104      Maryland 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware 3 

Florida 112 

Georgia 161 


Idaho 

Illinois . . . 
Indiana  . . 
Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine  . . . 


7      Massachusetts  . . 

15      Michigan 

3      Minnesota 

7      Mississippi 

3      Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


18 
5 

3 

2 

32 

7 

3 

2 

2 

14 

12 

42 

7 

5 

2 
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Pennsylvania 10      Utah 2 

Rhode  Island 2      Virginia 40 

South  Carolina 69      Washington 3 

Tennessee 198      West  Virginia 1 

Texas 117      Wisconsin 1 

FOREIGN 

Australia 1      Namibia 1 

Canada 2      Netherlands 1 

China 1      Pakistan 1 

Colombia 1      Sri-Lanka 1 

England 1      Trinidad 1 

France 2      Venezuela 1 

India 3      Vietnam 1 

Japan 2      West  Germany 3 

1111 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY,  1988 

October  10,  1988 
HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Onell  Asiselo  Soto,  M. Div. Caracas,  Venezuela 

i 

Doctor  of  Civil  Laws 

Arthur  Benjamin  Chitty,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Elizabeth  Nickinson  Chitty,  B.A.,  M.A Sewanee,  Tennessee 

AWARDS  AND  PRIZES  i 

The  Susan  Beatty  Prize 

(for  improvement  in  General  Chemistry) 
Sieglinde  Charlotte  Thomas  of  South  Carolina  j 

The  Class  of  1935  Prize 

(for  improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry) 
Benjamin  Peter  Warner  of  Maryland 

The  Robert  Woodham  Daniel  Prize  in  Expository  Writing 

(awarded  for  the  best  freshman  essay  on  a  set  text) 
Wyman  Russo  Duggan  of  Florida 

The  Arthur  B.  Dugan  Memorial  Prize  ' 

(for  the  outstanding  junior  major  in  Political  Science) 

Teri  Beth  Neumann  of  Tennessee  i 

Brandy  Ruan  Reeves  of  California 

The  Freshman  Prize 

(for  the  sophomore  who  completed  the  freshman  year 
with  the  highest  academic  average) 
Nicholas  Norman  Bennett  of  Florida 

Handbook  Award 

(to  the  student  making  the  highest  score  in  General  Chemistry) 
Nicholas  Norman  Bennett  of  Florida 

The  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Economics)  ; 

Jennifer  Marie  Amacher  of  Tennessee 

The  Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Economics) 
Elizabeth  Wise  Copeland  of  Mississippi 
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The  Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Chemistry) 
Rhonda  Gale  Whittie  of  Tennessee 

The  Robert  S.  Lancaster  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Political  Science) 

James  David  Peden  of  Texas 

Jordan  Seth  Savage  of  Florida 

The  Charles  Pollard  Marks  Scholarship 

(for  outstanding  junior  Gownsmen,  according  to  grades) 
Anthony  Joseph  Parrino  of  Florida 

The  Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  outstanding  junior  woman  and  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 

exemplifying  integrity,  leadership,  and  scholarship) 

Julie  Michele  King  of  Texas 

The  Thomas  O'Conner  Scholarship 

(for  highest  scholastic  attainment  for  three  years  by  a  junior) 
Deborah  Lynn  Reed  of  Georgia 

The  Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 

Dennis  Dean  Kezar,  Jr.  of  Florida  (College) 
James  Thomas  Nixon  of  Tennessee  (Seminary) 


SPECIAL  CONVOCATION 

May  4,  1989 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Leopold  Frade,  B.A.,  M.Div. Honduras 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
Lorin  Maazel    Miinchen,  West  Germany 
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COMMENCEMENT,  1989  I 

May  21,  1989 

Valedictory  Oration  ] 

Deborah  Lynn  Reed  of  Georgia 

Salutatory 

John  Richard  Swallow  of  South  Carolina  j 

AWARDS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion 

(for  character)  , 

David  Michael  Whelchel  of  Florida 

The  William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarship 

(in  Physics) 
Timothy  Hurley  Gfroerer  of  Georgia 

The  Barron-Cravens  Cup 

(for  the  outstanding  male  athlete) 

Robert  Samuel  Black  of  Tennessee  ! 

The  Outstanding  Senior  Female  Athlete  Award 

Melissa  Parmley  of  Tennessee 

The  Philip  Evans  Award  j 

(for  the  outstanding  Economics  graduate) 
Jennifer  Marie  Amacher  of  Tennessee  i 

The  Allen  Farmer  Award 

(for  Natural  Resources) 
James  Bradley  Stephenson  of  Tennessee 

The  Fine  Arts  Award  , 

(for  distinction  in  Art  History)  \ 

Deborah  Angel  Cooper  of  Florida  | 

The  Guerry  Award 

(for  excellence  in  English) 
Jennifer  Paine  Davis  of  Alabama 

The  Charles  Hammond  Memorial  Cup 

(student  who  best  exemplifies  excellence  in  scholarship,  leadership,  and  athletics) 
John  Patten  Guerry,  Jr.  of  Tennessee 

The  Robert  S.  Lancaster  Scholarship 

(for  academic  excellence  and  personal  leadership) 
Jordan  Seth  Savage  of  Florida 

The  John  McCrady  Memorial  Award 

(for  excellence  in  Fine  Arts) 
Adam  William  Carlos  of  Tennessee 
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The  National  Football  Foundation  Award 

(post  graduate  award  in  football) 
Timothy  John  Corbin  of  Alabama 

The  Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  HI  Memorial  Award 

(for  an  outstanding  senior  man  exemplifying  academic  and  athletic  attributes) 
John  David  Folds  of  North  Carolina 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize 

(in  Social  Science) 
Brandy  Ruan  Reeves  of  California 

The  Ruggles-Wright  Prize 

(in  French) 
James  Troy  Hyatt  of  Tennesse 

The  Judy  Running  Memorial 

(in  Music) 
Nancy  Gwinnett  Reiser  of  Florida 

The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize 

(for  best  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  Service) 

Diane  Nunn  Banks  of  Kentucky 

Terrence  Irving  Highland  of  Kansas 
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Degrees  Awarded 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Arts  , 

Lynn  Adams  (English)    Dallas,  Texas 

Aimee  Anne  Akers  (Political  Science)   Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Jennifer  Marie  Amacher  (Mathematics-honors)  (Economics-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Winchester,  Tennessee 

Elizabeth  Tayler  Appunn  (Anthropology) St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

*Edward  Mahan  Archer,  Jr.  (Theater  Arts  and  Speech) 

(cum  laude)  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Joy  Hartley  Archer  (Spanish-honors)  (Philosophy-Conors) 

(cum  laude) Houston,  Texas 

Nelson  Battle  Arrington  III  (Economics) Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Laura  Jane  Atchison  (English)    Ruston,  Louisiana 

Joseph  Luke  Austin  (History) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Harry  Brown  Bainbridge  IV  (Political  Science)    Easton,  Maryland 

Terrell  Talmage  Baker  III  (Economics) Maitland,  Florida 

Helen  Loretta  Ball  (Political  Science) Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  j 

John  Hanson  Barr,  Jr.  (History-honors)    Tyler,  Texas  \ 

Lyle  Saxon  Bartram  (Economics)   Dallas,  Texas 

Jennifer  Elizabeth  Baxter  (Psychology)    Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Laura  Field  Balknap  (Spanish)    Dallas,  Texas 

James  Robert  Bennison  (Economics)    Dallas,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Turney  Bernal  (Psychology) .' Nashville,  Tennessee 

Deborah  Shawan  Bertrand  (Political  Science)    Lakeland,  Florida 

William  Neville  Bilbrey  (Psychology) Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Robert  Samuel  Black  (English)    Madison,  Tennessee 

John  Paul  Board  III  (Political  Science)   Brighton,  Michigan 

Ivan  Aaron  Boatner  (History)  (cum  laude) Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Patricia  Doraine  Bomar  (French  and  Art  History)  (cum  laude)  .Atlanta,  Georgia 

Aldrich  Lavan  Boss  (Philosophy)  (English)  Jacksonville,  Florida 

James  Joseph  Boteler  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies-honors) Houston,  Texas 

Sims  Brinkley  Boulware  (Religion) Barnwell,  South  Carolina 

Kimberly  Elizabeth  Brown  (English)   Inman,  South  Carolina 

Mark  Patton  Brown  (Economics) Clearwater,  Florida 

Matthew  Kyle  Brown  (Economics) Cowan,  Tennessee 

Alexander  Martin  Bruce  (English)   Memphis,  Tennessee 

Cyle  Cambridge  Brueggeman  (History) Amherst  Junction,  Wisconsin 

Robert  Best  Buchanan  (Economics)  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Amy  Margaret  Buckman  (English) Nashville,  Tennessee 

David  Phillip  Bush  (Political  Science)  (English) Gainesville,  Georgia 

Robert  Simeon  Butler  (English) Marion,  North  Carolina 

*  Kathleen  Gail  Cahill  (Psychology-honors)  (magna  cum  laude) 

Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 

Lorraine  Ellen  Campbell  (Mediaeval  Studies)  ....  West  Sacramento,  California 
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Samantha  Elaine  Cantrell  (English) Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

*Catherine  Dawn  Carlisi  (Fine  Arts)  (magna  cum  laude)   Atlanta,  Georgia 

Adam  William  Carlos  (Fine  Arts) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Drew  St.  John  Carneal,  Jr.  (English) Richmond,  Virginia 

Ronald  Carpenter  Cherry  (Third  World  Studies)   Jupiter,  Florida 

Stephen  Douglas  Christie  (Political  Science) Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

John  Nick  Cladakis  (Economics)    Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 

Christina  Powell  Clark  (Political  Science) Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Frances  Louise  Clay  (English) Macon,  Georgia 

James  Albert  Cleveland  (History) Woodstock,  Virginia 

*Keith  Wilson  Cogdill  (Mediaeval  Studies-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Huntsville,  Alabama 

♦Mary  Marguerite  Comer  (Religion)  (magna  cum  laude)   ....  Clarkston,  Georgia 

Mark  Allen  Conwell  (Psychology)    Huntsville,  Texas 

Deborah  Angel  Cooper  (Fine  Arts-Conors)   Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

♦Elizabeth  Wise  Copeland  (Economics)  (cum  laude)   Jackson,  Mississippi 

Amy  Boyington  Coxwell  (Psychology) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Ann  Stewart  Crane  (Philosophy)   Orlando,  Florida 

Douglas  Mitchell  Crenshaw  (English) Atlanta,  Georgia 

William  Hunter  Cressall  (Economics) Columbus,  Georgia 

♦Kevin  James  Crosslin  (Religion)  (cum  laude)    Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 

Katie  Curran  (English)  Ft.  Myers,  Florida 

Lisa  Ann  D'Ambrosia  (Political  Science— honors) New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dorothy  Savage  Davis  (Fine  Arts)    Nashville,  Tennessee 

♦Jennifer  Paine  Davis  (English-Conors)  (summa  cum  laude)    . .  Auburn,  Alabama 

Thomas  Edwin  Dennard  III  (Religion)    St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Kristin  Connolly  Dietrich  (English) Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Charles  David  Dimmick  (History) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Elizabeth  Workman  Dorn  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech) 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Anne  Kilburn  Doyle  (English) Houston,  Texas 

Ashlee  Warren  Dunn  (Anthropology) McComb,  Mississippi 

♦Matthew  Evan  DuVall  (English-Conors)  (magna  cum  laude) 

Van  Buren,  Arkansas 

Blakely  Drewry  Ellis,  Jr.  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech) 

(English)    Lake  Park,  Georgia 

John  Marshall  Ellison  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies-Conors)  .  . .  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Robert  Winchester  Emerson,  Jr.  (History) Jackson,  Tennessee 

Heidi  Elizabeth  Marion  Evans  (English) McLean,  Virginia 

Judith  Anne  Evans  (Fine  Arts)    Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

William  Martin  Evans  (Philosophy-Conors)    Cartersville,  Georgia 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Evett  (History)   Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

John  Joseph  Falconetti  (Psychology)    Jacksonville,  Florida 

Sheryl  Anne  Falk  (Political  Science)  (in  absentia)    Lufkin,  Texas 

Eric  Todd  Falls  (History)   Gastonia,  North  Carolina 

♦Diane  Elizabeth  Farrar  (Psychology-Conors) 

(magna  cum  laude)   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alison  Beecher  Fischer  (History)  (in  absentia) Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 

John  Davie  Fite  (Philosophy)   Atlanta,  Georgia 
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John  David  Folds  (Political  Science) Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Arthur  Frank  Foster  (Political  Science)  (in  absentia) Lakeland,  Florida  \ 

Loren  Andrea  Friedel  (Comparative  Literature) 

(in  absentia)   Potomac,  Maryland 

*Lisa  Ann  Frost  (History-honors)  (summa  cum  laude)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Janet  Maureen  Galivan  (Political  Science)    Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Emily  Goode  Gary  (Music) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Shawn  Gordon  Graham  (History)    Durham,  North  Carolina 

Lelia  Roberts  Gray  (Political  Science)  Birmingham,  Alabama 

John  Patten  Guerry,  Jr.  (English)  (cum  laude) Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

*Wende  Rhoads  Hall  (French-honors)  (magna  cum  laude)    .  Nashville,  Tennessee 

James  Eugene  Hampson  IV  (History)  . . . Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Martha  Catherine  Hand  (Psychology)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Edward  Francis  Harold  (English)   Metairie,  Louisiana 

Serena  Dunlap  Harper  (Economics  with  French) Houston,  Texas 

Norman  Stuart  Harris,  Jr.  (English) Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Kimberly  Danise  Hatfield  (Fine  Arts) Nashville,  Tennessee 

Stephen  Glendell  Haynes  (Economics)  (in  absentia)  ....  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Thomas  Matthew  Head  (Economics)  (cum  laude) Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robin  Lyles  Henderson  (Psychology)    Nashville,  Tennessee 

William  Matthew  Henderson  (Economics-honors) Lakewood,  Colorado 

Elizabeth  Drake  Henson  (History)   Mobile,  Alabama  ! 

Judith  Leigh  Hester  (Religion) Atlanta,  Georgia 

David  Ewin  High  (Political  Science)   Nashville,  Tennessee 

Roger  Dwight  Hodge  (Comparative  Literature— honors) 

(cum  laude)    . Del  Rio,  Texas 

Amy  Marie  Holleman  (Third  World  Studies) Fort  Myers,  Florida 

William  Spain  Houseman  (Music) Orlando,  Florida 

*Benita  Kaye  Huffman  (English-honors)  (magna  cum  laude) 

Machester,  Tennessee 

*James  Troy  Hyatt  (French-honors)  (cum  laude) Maryville,  Tennessee 

Gregory  Brian  Smith  Jackson  (English-honors)  (Religion) 

(cum  laude) Houston,  Texas  i 

James  Leonard  Jackson  III  (English) Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Amanda  Lee  Johnson  (Anthropology  with  Spanish)   Gainesville,  Florida 

Carrie  Renee  Johnson  (Political  Science)  Sarasota,  Florida 

Heidi  Marie  Johnston  (Political  Science— honors)   Newton,  North  Carolina 

Camelia  Cherry  Jones  (Economics)    Memphis,  Tennessee 

Kendall  Strickland  Jones  (Political  Science  with  French)   .  .  Jacksonville,  Florida 

William  Patrick  Jones  (Economics)    Decatur,  Georgia  , 

Roy  Christian  Jordan  (Economics) Brentwood,  Tennessee 

*Sheri  Lynn  Joseph  (English)  (magna  cum  laude) Germantown,  Tennessee 

Caron  Denise  Josey  (Political  Science) Panama  City,  Florida 

Mary  Catherine  Keating  (English)   Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Stephen  Winston  Kenney  (Political  Science)  (Economics)  .  . .  Bangkok,  Thailand 

David  Marshall  King  (English)   Dallas,  Texas 

Jeffrey  Eminger  King  (Economics)  (Third  World  Studies-honors) 

Hudson,  Ohio 
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Julie  Michele  King  (English)  (cum  laude)  Texarkana,  Texas 

Mark  Meyer  Konradi  (History) Dallas,  Texas 

Herbert  Frederick  Kreimer  HI  (Economics) Tallahassee,  Florida 

Rebecca  Kenney  Kuster  (English)  (Economics)   Paris,  Kentucky 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lamb  (Religion)  (cum  laude)  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Page  Kelly  Lambert  (Political  Science  with  French)   Bellevue,  Washington 

Lauren  Anne  Laviano  (History-Zionors)  (Religion) Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

Mary  Josephine  Livengood  (English) Opelika,  Alabama 

Laura  Christine  Lockhart  (Economics)  (Political  Science)    .  Huntsville,  Alabama 
Susan  Arledge  Louttit  (English) Valdosta,  Georgia 

*Jonathan  Zachary  Ludwig  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies-honors)  (magna  cum 

laude)  Muncie,  Indiana 

David  Robert  Lusk  (Comparative  Literature) Austin,  Texas 

Sarah  Dryden  Mackey  (English)    Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Duncan  Young  Manley,  Jr.  (Economics)    Birmingham,  Alabama 

Curtis  Avery  Manning  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies-honors) 

(History-Zionors)  (cum  laude)    St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Elisabeth  West  Manning  (Anthropology)    River  Ridge,  Louisiana 

Elizabeth  Merritt  Martin  (History)   Norfolk,  Virginia 

Thomas  Wayne  Masterson  (Religion)    Houston,  Texas 

George  William  Mathews  III  (History)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Laura  Anne  McColley  (Political  Science—  honors)  (cum  laude) 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Elizabeth  Ladson  McKay  (English) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Timothy  Paul  McLarty  (Psychology)  (cum  laude)    Decatur,  Georgia 

Mark  Robert  McMullen  (Political  Science)  (Religion)    Shalimar,  Florida 

Elizabeth  Reed  McNeilly  (History)  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Cameron  Trevor  McVey  (Anthropology)    North  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Lewis  Lawson  McVey  (English) Richmond,  Virginia 

Elizabeth  Gwynne  Mebus  (Fine  Arts)  Dallas,  Texas 

Hilary  Ann  Meredith  (English) Fort  Myers,  Florida 

Scott  Warren  Mikel  (Economics) Doraville,  Georgia 

Harriette  Waters  Miles  (English) Metairie,  Louisiana 

Laura  Kristen  Millard  (English) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Jerry  Edgar  Miller  (Political  Science)  (Spanish)    Dallas,  Texas 

*Margaret  James  Moore  (Economics)  (cum  laude)   Headland,  Alabama 

Jennifer  Ellen  Moss  (English)  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

*  Michael  Peter  Muth  (Philosophy-Zionors)  (magna  cum  laude) 

Roseville,  California 

Paul  Brian  Myers  (Economics)   Nashville,  Tennessee 

Teri  Beth  Neumann  (Political  Science-Zionors)    Hendersonville,  Tennessee 

James  Ross  Nobles  (Religion) Marianna,  Florida 

John  Anderson  Norman  II  (Political  Science)    Dallas,  Texas 

Natasha  Vienna  O'Neal  (Economics) Fayetteville,  Georgia 

Johanna  Catherine  Oliver  (Political  Science)  (cum  laude)   Austin,  Texas 

Parker  Winfield  Oliver  (English)    St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Melissa  Parmley  (History)  . Nashville,  Tennessee 

Jennifer  Julia  Paul  (Spanish) Houston,  Texas 
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Colleen  Carlton  Peek  (Psychology-honors)  (cum  laude)   Albany,  Georgia 

♦William  Melvin  Phillips  II  (English-honors)  (cum  laude)  ....  Ringgold,  Georgia 

Lori  Anne  Pintozzi  (Psychology)    Atlanta,  Georgia 

Patricia  Lynn  Pyle  (French-honors)    Birmingham,  Alabama 

*Deborah  Lynn  Reed  (English-honors)  (History-honors) 

(summa  cum  laude)    Jonesboro,  Georgia 

Brandy  Ruan  Reeves  (Political  Science-honors)  (cum  laude) 

Modesto,  California 

Michael  Spencer  Reeves  (History)   Brandon,  Mississippi 

Nancy  Gwinnett  Reiser  (Music-honors) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Luther  Washington  Richardson  III  (Political  Science  with  French) 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

John  Stanley  Rogers,  Jr.  (Economics) Manchester,  Tennessee 

Sharon  Lynn  Rowland  (Spanish)  Athens,  Georgia 

Theresa  Marie  Ruffin  (History) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Charlotte  Houston  Russell  (Economics)  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

James  Clifford  Sanders  III  (Anthropology)    Nashville,  Tennessee 

Jordan  Seth  Savage  (Political  Science—  honors)  (Philosophy) 

(cum  laude)  North  Miami  Beach,  Flordia 

Elizabeth  Marie  Schooler  (Religion) Dallas,  Texas 

Mary  Catherine  Schroder  (Political  Science)    Atlanta,  Georgia 

Kevin  Brian  Seaver  (English) Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mark  James  See  (English) Huntsville,  Alabama 

George  Zeboim  Seiters  III  (English) Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Benjamin  Akerman  Shackleford  (History) Atlanta,  Georgia 

John  Andrew  Sharpe  (Economics) Clearwater,  Florida 

Emily  Jane  Silver  (Philosophy)    Athens,  Georgia 

John  Glenn  Silver  (Psychology)   Urbana,  Illinois 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Sitton  (Political  Science)   Nashville,  Tennessee 

Ashley  Lisabeth  Smith  (English)    Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

Ashly  Milner  Smith  (Religion)    Swannanoa,  North  Carolina 

Charles  Craig  Smith  (Political  Science  with  French)   ....  Collierville,  Tennessee 

Richard  Higdon  Smith  (English) Tallahassee,  Florida 

Scott  Fielden  Smith  (Psychology) Tallahassee,  Florida 

Laura  Frances  Spiers  (English) Louisville,  Kentucky 

Reginald  Giles  Stambaugh  (Political  Science) Palm  Beach,  Florida 

George  Leroy  Steelman  (German)  (Economics) Hillsdale,  New  Jersey 

Keith  Edwin  Stein  (Psychology) Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Lucy  Hull  Stone  (History) Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

William  Paul  Sudlow  (Third  World  Studies) Churchville,  Maryland 

Karen  Sullivan  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech)   New  York,  New  York 

*John  Richard  Swallow  (Mathematics-honors)  (English-honors)  (summa  cum 

laude) Hartsville,  South  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Celeste  Nicole  Talley  (Anthropology  with  French) 

Cranleigh,  England 

Cynthia  Marie  Tate  (French-honors) Norfolk,  Virginia 

Barron  Lee  Taylor  (Philosophy) Jackson,  Mississippi 

Laura  Miriam  Taylor  (Psychology) Sarasota,  Florida 
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Hayden  Harold  Tewell  (Economics) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Meade  Love  Thomas  (Psychology)  (Political  Science) 

(cum  laude) Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Matthew  Gale  Tolleson  (Political  Science) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Lee  Ford  Tritt  (History)  (Political  Science) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Todd  Rollins  Turner  (English) Roanoke,  Virginia 

Mary  Kelley  Tyler  (Economics)    Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Wendy  Lynn  Urbanski  (Economics) Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

John  Gaylon  Varden  (Economics) Fulton,  Kentucky 

Megan  Elizabeth  Walker  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech)    Houston,  Texas 

Harriet  Lee  Waller  (Psychology)    Nashville,  Tennessee 

Shannon  Leigh  Watson  (Political  Science) St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Dean  Douglas  Weidner  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech) 

Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania 

*David  Michael  Whelchel  (Mathematics)  (summa  cum  laude) 

Lake  Mary,  Florida 

Sarah  Fairfax  Whiting  (Fine  Arts)   Richmond,  Virginia 

Elizabeth  Paige  Whitman  (Political  Science)    Atlanta,  Georgia 

Angela  Carroll  Williams  (English)    Macon,  Mississippi 

Joseph  Keyes  Williamson  (English) Tallahassee,  Florida 

Gregory  Herric  Wolf  (History)  (German) Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Robert  Bradford  Wood  (American  Studies)   Athens,  Georgia 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Kenneth  Conwill  Alexander,  Jr.  (Mathematics) Greenville,  Mississippi 

Charles  Bowne  Bachmann  (Physics)  (cum  laude) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Martha  Scott  Bamford  (Biology-Conors) Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Lee  Matthews  Bowron  (Mathematics) Birmingham,  Alabama 

John  Norton  Cabell,  Jr.  (Mathematics) Eugene,  Oregon 

Alan  Clark  Calder  (Physics-Conors)    Avondale  Estates,  Georgia 

Amy  Beth  Clifford  (Chemistry) Moorestown,  New  Jersey 

Harwell  Ellis  Coale  III  (Natural  Resources) Mobile,  Alabama 

Gwenda  Del  Colwell  (Biology  (cum  laude) Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Timothy  John  Corbin  (Biology)  (cum  laude) Mobile,  Alabama 

Elizabeth  Brown  Day  (Mathematics) Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

John  Bradford  Dethero,  Jr.  (Natural  Resources)  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Jonathan  David  Dunfee  (Mathematics)  (Physics) Rolla,  Missouri 

♦Timothy  Hurley  Gfroerer  (Physics)  (summa  cum  laude)   Atlanta,  Georgia 

Melinda  Cheryl  Hawkins  (Natural  Resources) Gainesville,  Georgia 

Bruce  Lawrence  Hodgson  (Mathematics) Brightwaters,  New  York 

Jonathan  Fitzgerald  Hughes  (Natural  Resources) Atlanta,  Georgia 

*  Lewis  Bondurant  Jones  (Mathematics-Conors) 

(summa  cum  laude)  Alexandria,  Louisiana 

William  Reynolds  King  II  (Mathematics  )  (Physics)  ....  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Katherine  Lynn  Mattix  (Biology) Brentwood,  Tennessee 

William  Maynor  Meadows,  Jr.  (Biology-Conors)   Birmingham,  Alabama 

Leanne  Joan  Miller  (Physics)  (Spanish) Pinellas  Park,  Florida 

Jeffrey  Sumner  Morris  (Biology)    - Ooletwah,  Tennessee 
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Robert  Bryan  Murphy  (Psychology) Doraville,  Georgia 

Anthony  Joseph  Parrino  (Mathematics)    Tampa,  Florida  \ 

Robert  Porter  Powell,  Jr.  (Mathematics  and  Computer  Science-Zionors) 

Merritt  Island,  Florida 

Emily  Katheryn  Robinson  (Biology)  Houston,  Texas 

Peter  Alan  Seigmund  (Natural  Resources) Sewanee,  Tennessee  | 

William  Cornelius  Shelor  III  (Natural  Resources)   Dothan,  Alabama 

Timothy  Michael  Smith  (Natural  Resources)    Atlanta,  Georgia 

Carol  Ann  Snead  (Biology)   Marietta,  Georgia 

Catherine  Lynne  Steele  (Physics) Estill  Springs,  Tennessee 

*James  Bradley  Stephenson  (Natural  Resources-Ztonors)  (magna  cum  laude) 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

James  Beaty  Stevenson,  Jr.  (Biology  of  Field  Plants)    Clearwater,  Florida 

James  Westley  Stone  III  (Mathematics)  (Physics-ftonors)  (magna  cum  laude) 

Huntsville,  Alabama 

John  Williamson  Trimble  (Natural  Resources)    Fairhope,  Alabama  j 

Rhonda  Gale  Whittie  (Chemistry)  (cum  laude) Memphis,  Tennessee 

Robert  Scott  Yeager  (Natural  Resources) Austin,  Texas 

*Phi  Beta  Kappa 

| 
The  School  of  Theology  j 

Doctor  of  Ministry 

Antonios  Costas  Charalambou,  A. A.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (in  absentia) 

Cleveland  Tennessee  j 

Project:  "Concepts  of  Church  Unity  in  the  Pentecostal  Movement" 

Joe  Walter  Clift,  B.A.,  M.Div Albany,  Georgia  j 

Project:  "Adult  Christian  Baptism:  Spirituality  and  Catechesis" 

Eleanor  Ann  McKenzie  DelBene,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Trussville,  Alabama  ' 

Project:  "A  Holistic  Story  of  Christian  Religious  Experience" 

Barry  Robert  Howe,  B.A.,  M.Div St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Project:  "A  Selected  Spirtuality  Inventory  of  Christ  Church  of  Hamilton 
and  Wenham" 

Arthur  Everitt  Johnson,  B.S.,  M.Div Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi 

Project:  "Some  Major  Effects  of  Clergy  Divorce  in  the  Parochial 
Ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church" 

Gid  Montjoy  IV,  B.B.A.,  M.Div,  J. D Auburn,  Alabama 

Project:  "Starting  a  New  Congregation  in  the  Episcopal  Church: 

An  Exploration  in  Mission  and  Ministry"  | 

Kenneth  Norman  Parker,  B.A.,  M.Div,  M.S Peru,  New  York 

Project:  "Developing  a  Support  Community  in  the  Presbytery  of  Northern 

New  York  for  the  Control  or  Alleviation  of  Burnout"  i 

James  Knox  Yeary,  B.A.,  M.Div    LaGrange,  Georgia 

Project:  "Spiritual  Direction  and  Its  Place  Within  the  Regular  Life  of 
the  Parish:  A  Model  for  Education  and  Testing  Spiritual 
Direction  as  a  Viable  Spiritual  Gift  in  a  Parish  Setting" 
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Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

Robert  Alpheus  Boyd  Clanton,  B.A.,  M.Th.,  D.Min Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 

Thesis:  "An  Examination  of  the  Wesleyan  Movement  in  the  Anglican  Church: 
Eighteenth  Century  England  and  the  American  Colonies" 

Master  of  Divinity 

James  Arthur  Anderson,  B.A.  (Chicago)    Lombard,  Illinois 

David  Jost  Archibald,  B.A.  (Tennessee) Flemington,  New  Jersey 

Diane  Nunn  Banks,  B.S.  (Kentucky) Louisville,  Kentucky 

Susan  Kaye  Crawford,  B.S.  (West  Tennessee) Memphis,  Tennessee 

Calvin  Berkley  Ford,  B.A.  (Maryland) Elkridge,  Maryland 

Oleen  Majors  Henson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  M.Ed.  (New  Jersey) 

Medford  Lakes,  New  Jersey 

Terrence  Irving  Highland,  B.A.  (Kansas)  Wichita,  Kansas 

Vickie  Lynn  Houk,  B.S.  (South  Dakota)   Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

John  Bartley  Loftin,  Jr.,  B.A.  M.A.  (Alabama)  Gadsden,  Alabama 

Thomas  Earle  Macfie,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Western  North  Carolina) 

. .  Boone,  North  Carolina 

James  Stanley  Melnyk,  B.A.  (Upper  South  Carolina)  .  Lexington,  South  Carolina 
Kay  Reynolds,  B.Mus.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mississippi)    .  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Kenneth  Merle  Roach,  B.A.  (Florida)   Starke,  Florida 

Creighton  Leland  Robertson,  B.S.,  J.D.  (South  Dakota)    . .  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

David  Owen  Thomas,  Jr.,  B.S.  (Georgia) Tybee  Island,  Georgia 

William  Charles  Treadwell  III,  B.A.  (Dallas) Cedar  Hill,  Texas 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Peter  John  Gomes,  A.B.,  S.T.B Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

William  St.  Clair  Wade,  B.A.,  M.Div.   St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 
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The  University  of  the  South  consists  of  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
a  School  of  Theology. 

The  College  is  a  four-year  liberal  arts  institution,  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
most  of  whom  are  elected  by  28  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Founded  in  1857  as  a  men's  college,  it  has  been  coeducational  since  1969. 

Approximate  full-time  enrollment  is  1,060  students. 

The  College  is  located  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  ninety  miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Interstate  24  is 
four  miles  away  at  Monteagle. 

A  strong,  teaching  faculty  of  1 19  members,  95  full-time,  24  part-time,  provides 
instruction.  Earned  doctorates  or  the  equivalent  professional  degrees  are  held 
by  95%  of  the  permanent  faculty. 

The  student-faculty  ratio  is  10:1. 

The  duPont  Library  contains  more  than  ^00,000  catalogued  volumes,  plus 
approximately  125,000  government  publications. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  published  by  the  University,  is  the  oldest  literary  quarterly 
in  the  United  States  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

The  buildings  at  Sewanee  are  Gothic  in  design  and  built  of  native  sandstone. 

The  College  is  located  on  10,000  acres  known  as  the  "Domain,"  in  an  area 
of  great  natural  beauty.  Cliffs,  trails,  and  caves  provide  many  opportunities  for 
outdoor  activities  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

More  than  20%  of  the  student  body  participates  in  intercollegiate  athletics; 
more  than  70%  in  intramural  sports. 

Sewanee  has  had  22  Rhodes  Scholars  and  16  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Postgraduate  Scholars.  In  each  case,  this  is  one  of  the  best  records 
held  by  a  liberal  arts  college. 

Some  35  to  40  students  every  year  are  National  Merit  Scholars. 

Approximately  40%  of  Sewanee's  students  receive  need-based  financial  aid 
administered  by  the  University. 
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I  LEGAL  TITLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

;  "The  University  of  the  South' 

ii 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  the  South  does  not 
discriminate — either  in  the  admission  of  students  or  in  any  of  its  policies, 
programs,  or  activities — on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  national  or 
ethnic  origin,  or  physical  handicap. 


This  catalog  provides  information  which  is  subject  to  change.  It  does  not 
constitute  any  form  of  contractual  agreement  with  current  or  prospective 
students.  It  is  edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Public  Relations. 
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Academic  Calendar  1991-92 


Advent  Semester  -1991 

August  25,  Sunday New  students  arrive.  Orientation  begins. 

August  28,  Wednesday Registration  for  all  students. 

August  29,  Thursday Classes  begin. 

September  3,  Tuesday Opening  Convocation. 

September  27-29,  Friday-Sunday Parents'  Weekend. 

October  7,  Monday Founders'  Day. 

October  11,  Friday Fall  break  begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

October  16,  Wednesday Classes  resume. 

October  18,  Friday Mid-Semester. 

October  26,  Saturday Alumni  Homecoming. 

November  1,  Friday All  Saints'  Day. 

November  27,  Wednesday Thanksgiving  holidays  begin  at  noon. 

December  2,  Monday Classes  resume. 

December  10,  Tuesday Last  day  of  classes. 

December  1 1,  Wednesday Reading  day. 

December  12,  Thursday Final  examinations  begin. 

December  14,  Saturday Reading  day. 

December  18,  Wednesday Final  examinations  end. 

December  19,  Thursday Dormitories  close  at  noon. 

Easter  Semester  -  1992 

January  19,  Sunday  Dormitories  open. 

January  20,  Monday Registration  for  all  students. 

January  21,  Tuesday Classes  begin. 

January  28,  Tuesday Opening  Convocation. 

March  4,  Wednesday Ash  Wednesday. 

March  9,  Monday Mid-Semester. 

March  11,  Wednesday Spring  vacation  begins  at  noon. 

March  23,  Monday Classes  resume. 

April  17,  Friday Good  Friday. 

April  19,  Sunday Easter. 

May  6,  Wednesday Last  day  of  classes. 

May  7,  Thursday  Reading  day. 

May  8,  Friday Final  examinations  begin. 

May  10,  Sunday  Reading  day. 

May  13,  Wednesday Final  examinations  end. 

May  16,  Saturday Baccalaureate. 

May  17,  Sunday  Commencement  Day. 

Summer  School  -  1992 

June  7,  Sunday Dormitories  open. 

Registration  for  all  students. 

June  8,  Monday Classes  begin. 

July  15,  Wednesday Last  day  of  classes. 

July  16,  Thursday Reading  day. 

July  17,  Friday  Final  examinations  begin. 

July  18,  Saturday Final  examinations  end. 

July  19,  Sunday  Dormitories  close  at  noon. 


University  Purpose 


The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  University  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statements  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  April  19,  1975: 

"The  University  of  the  South  is  an  institution  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
existing  for  the  education  of  all  who  come  here  in  such  disciplines  as  will  increase 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  wisdom,  pursued  in  close  community  and  in 
full  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  enlightened  by  Christian  faith,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  search  for  truth,  to  seek  justice  for  all,  to  preserve 
liberty  under  law,  and  to  love  and  serve  God  and  man." 

"The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  the 
South  is  to  develop  the  whole  person  through  a  liberal  arts  education  of  high 
quality.  Sewanee  is  committed  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  as  a  distinct  unit 
in  the  educational  system  of  our  country.  The  College's  aims  include  training 
in  personal  initiative,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic  perception,  in  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  integrity,  and  in  methods  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  endeavors 
to  achieve  these  objectives  with  excellence  in  the  context  of  a  small  college 
with  a  faculty  of  character  and  distinction  maintaining  close  personal  contact 
with  a  carefully  selected  group  of  students." 


Academic  Program 


Introduction 

Sewanee  offers  a  challenging  and  stimulating  program  in  the  liberal  arts, 
studies  which  are  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  world,  society,  and 
one's  self.  The  emphasis  at  Sewanee  is  on  the  mastery  of  fundamental  dis- 
ciplines. Degree  requirements  in  literature  and  the  arts,  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences,  history  and  the  social  sciences,  and  philosophy  and  religion 
are  rigorous  and  extensive.  Moral  and  spiritual  values  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
educational  experience,  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  While  non- 
sectarian  in  its  teaching  and  recruiting  of  students  and  faculty,  the  College 
honors  its  Christian  heritage  and  finds  that  faith  and  reason  enrich  each  other. 

Core  Curriculum 

The  general  degree  requirements  are  the  heart  of  the  educational  program 
at  any  college  or  university.  The  courses  which  all  students  are  required  to 
take  are  those  which  the  entire  faculty  endorses  as  key  components  of  the 
educational  experience.  Since  the  late  1970s,  such  general  degree  requirements 
at  American  colleges  and  universities  have  often  been  called  the  "core  cur- 
riculum." This  term  is  appropriate.  What  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
requires  all  students  to  take  is,  in  its  collective  opinion,  the  core  of  knowledge, 
ideas,  and  values  around  which  the  whole  edifice  of  a  liberal  education  is  built. 
Such  a  core  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  an  educated  person.  On 
the  basis  of  the  core  curriculum,  a  student  is  expected  to  grow  and  mature 
as  a  human  being,  capable  of  rational  analysis  and  moral  discernment  and 
capable  of  giving  effective  expression  to  his  or  her  ideas. 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  the  College  faculty  approved  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  curriculum  intended  to  enhance  and  strengthen  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  students  and  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  students  and  faculty 
members  to  work  closely  together.  Accompanying  the  proposed  changes  was 
an  explicit  description  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  core  curriculum 
required  of  all  students.  The  core  curriculum  for  students  entering  in  August 
1991  and  afterwards  is  made  up  of  the  following  elements: 

Language  and  Literature:  one  course  in  English  and  one  course  in  a  foreign 
language  at  the  300-level.  One  course  in  English  is  required  in  order  that  all 
students  may  learn  to  read  critically  some  significant  literary  works,  be  in- 
troduced to  ways  in  which  literature  can  be  interpreted,  and  learn  some  of 
the  effective  techniques  for  writing  clear,  correct,  and  persuasive  English  prose. 
One  course  in  a  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modern,  at  the  300-level 
is  required  in  order  that  all  students  may  develop  some  insight  into  the  way 
language  itself  works — which  can  often  be  seen  best  in  a  language  not  one's 
own — and  some  understanding  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  another  people. 
At  the  300-level  (the  fourth  semester,  as  languages  are  numbered  here),  a 
student  should  have  considerable  facility  in  speaking  a  modern  language  and 
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be  able  to  read  serious  works  of  literature  written  in  the  language  being  studied, 
whether  ancient  or  modern. 

Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  one  course  in  mathematics  and 
two  courses  in  the  natural  sciences.  Mathematics  is  essential  to  all  systematic 
inquiry  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  is  a  study  which  can  bring  to 
its  practitioners  great  intellectual  and  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Students  at  Sewanee 
should  have  the  experience  of  pursuing  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  point  at  which  they  have  some  understanding  of  the  methods  involved 
in  scientific  work  and  an  enhanced  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  natural 
world.  Accordingly,  at  least  one  of  the  two  science  courses  required  will  have 
a  full  laboratory  which  meets  for  approximately  the  same  number  of  hours 
as  the  lecture  class  meets  each  week. 

History  and  the  Social  Sciences:  one  course  in  history  and  one  course 
in  the  social  sciences.  A  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  themes  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization  is  essential  for  any  educated  person.  The  required 
history  course  will  introduce  students  to  significant  developments  since  clas- 
sical antiquity.  It  will  focus  on  the  western  tradition,  though  attention  will 
be  given  to  other  traditions  when  and  as  they  affect  the  experience  of  westerners. 
The  course  will  also  introduce  students  to  some  of  the  ways  of  approaching 
historical  study.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  not  the  only  course  in  the 
core  curriculum  dealing  with  western  civilization.  Much  of  the  content  of  the 
courses  in  all  of  the  divisions  of  the  core  curriculum  deals  with  western 
civilization.  Other  courses  in  the  core  curriculum  will  complement  what  this 
course  seeks  to  achieve.  A  course  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political 
science  will  enable  a  student  to  approach  social  issues  and  problems  with  some 
of  the  tools  and  techniques  which  these  disciplines  have  developed.  No  one 
can  understand  the  world  in  which  we  live  without  knowing  something  of 
how  social  scientists  work.  Their  work  can  also  suggest  ways  in  which  modern 
social  problems  can  be  alleviated. 

Philosophy  and  Religion:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  religion.  Philosophy 
and  religion  are  interrelated  disciplines  which  examine  the  fundamental  bases 
of  human  experience:  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  think,  form  values 
and  live  by  them,  and  conceive  of  human  life  and  the  cosmos  itself.  The 
introductory  courses  in  both  philosophy  and  religion  examine  key  ideas  and 
texts  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  Philosophical  and  religious  studies  are 
integrative  by  their  very  nature  and  aim  to  help  students  to  achieve  as  coherent 
a  view  of  themselves  and  their  world  as  the  complexities  of  thought  and 
experience  will  allow.  One  course  at  the  introductory  level  in  either  discipline 
is  required  of  all  students  to  enable  them  to  become  more  critical,  more 
reflective,  and  more  aware  of  transcendent  values  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Because  the  parts  of  the  core  curriculum  mutually  enrich  each  other, 
this  course  is  only  one  of  several  in  which  students  will  examine  moral  and 
ethical  problems,  ideas  from  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  and  beliefs  from 
the  Judaeo-Christian  and  other  religious  traditions.  Others  include  the  intro- 
ductory courses  in  english  and  history.  This  course  is  intended  to  introduce 
students  to  intellectually  rigorous  and  responsible  ways  of  approaching  these 
subjects. 
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The  Fine  and  Performing  Arts:  one  course  in  fine  arts,  music,  or  theatre. 

!  The  aesthetic  disciplines  provide  a  rich  multiplicity  of  ways  in  which  human 

beings  can  express  the  ideas  and  values  of  their  own  experience  and  of  the 
cultures  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Students  will  be  required  to  take  one  course 
in  which  they  will  learn  about  and,  in  some  cases,  participate  in  artistic 
activities  which  draw  on  the  intellectual,  emotional,  moral,  and  spiritual 

i  resources  of  human  beings.  In  every  case,  the  course  should  provide  a  framework 

for  understanding  how  particular  techniques  relate  to  the  history  and  theory 
of  the  art  being  studied. 

Writing  Intensive  Courses:  two  courses  designated  as  writing  intensive, 
one  before  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and  another  before  the  end  of  the 
junior  year.  Writing  clear  and  effective  English  prose  is  not  only  one  of  the 
marks  of  an  educated  person  but  is  essential  to  many  of  the  most  significant 
and  influential  professions  in  our  society.  The  ability  to  write  well — like  the 
j  ability  to  speak  well — is  not  learned  overnight  or  in  a  single  course,  but  is 

•  a  skill  which  comes  with  long  practice  and  as  a  result  of  expert  and  resourceful 

j  guidance.  Every  academic  course  at  Sewanee  should  be  aimed  at,  among  other 

I  things,  improving  a  student's  writing  skills.  In  addition,  each  student  will  take 

at  least  one  course  in  the  freshman  year  and  one  course  in  the  sophomore 
i  or  junior  year  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  writing  skills  by  means 

of  frequent  writing  assignments,  conferences  with  the  instructor,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  rewrite  and  revise  writing  assignments.  As  a  result,  each  Sewanee 
student  should  be  able  to  express  himself  or  herself  with  a  good  deal  of  skill 
j  by  the  time  of  graduation. 

Physical  Education:  two  courses  (not  counted  among  the  thirty-two  courses 
required  for  graduation)  in  physical  education.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood,  healthy  bodies  and  minds  are  closely  connected  and  need  to  be 

!  cultivated  together.  Students  will  be  required  to  take  two  courses  from  among 

the  array  of  courses  offered  by  the  physical  education  staff  in  order  to  learn 

!  about  the  proper  care  of  the  body  and  the  value  of  regular  exercise,  and  to 

develop  some  skill  in  and  appreciation  of  individual  and  team  sports. 

i 

i  This  core  curriculum  of  nine  courses  (plus  the  one  to  three  additional 

;  courses  in  foreign  language  which  may  be  required  for  a  particular  student 

to  reach  the  300-level),  when  combined  with  an  approximately  equal  number 
of  courses  in  the  major  and  an  approximately  equal  number  of  elective  courses, 
will,  the  faculty  is  convinced,  lead  students  to  achieve  to  a  significant  degree 
the  objectives  set  out  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Statement 

!  of  Purpose  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  19,  1975: 

i  The  College's  aims  include  training  in  personal  initiative,  in  social  con- 

sciousness, in  aesthetic  perception,  in  intellectual  curiosity  and  integrity,  and 
i  in  methods  of  scientific  inquiry. 

I 
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There  are  31  major  fields,  some  of  them  interdisciplinary,  from  among 
which  students  choose  a  major.  These  include: 

American  Studies  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

Anthropology  Medieval  Studies 

Biology  Music 

Chemistry  Natural  Resources 

Comparative  Literature  Philosophy 

Economics  Physics 

English  Political  Science 

Fine  Arts  Psychology 

French  Religion 

Geology  Russian 

German  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies 

German  Studies  Social  Science — Foreign  Language 

Greek  Spanish 

History  Theatre  Arts 

Latin  Third-World  Studies 

Mathematics 

A  major  consists  of  more  than  a  collection  of  courses.  Each  department 
or  committee  offering  a  major  assists  students  in  planning  a  coherent  program 
of  studies.  Before  graduation,  a  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
in  the  major,  demonstrating  critical  and  imaginative  abilities  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

Sewanee  is  a  small,  residential  university,  where  student-faculty  relations 
are  notably  close.  Its  location  removes  the  academic  community  from  the 
problems  and  distractions  of  many  urban  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the  University 
has  an  unusually  rich  cultural  and  intellectual  life  provided  by  lectures, 
concerts,  plays,  and  such  internationally  known  events  as  the  Sewanee  Me- 
dieval Colloquium  and  the  Sewanee  Economics  Symposium.  Foreign  study 
for  a  summer,  semester,  or  year  is  encouraged.  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  internships  in  positions  related  to  one's  studies  and  prospective  vocation. 
All  students  who  seek  it  receive  counseling  for  careers  as  well  as  for  graduate 
and  professional  study.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  seeks  to  develop 
the  intellect  and  character  of  its  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  them 
for  lives  of  service  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Degree  Requirements  and  Academic  Regulations 

To  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  must  complete  123  semester  hours 
or  32  full  courses  under  the  curriculum  to  be  introduced  in  the  1991-92 
academic  year,  and  must  attain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  on  all 
academic  work.  A  student  must  spend  at  least  four  semesters  in  residence, 
including  the  final  year.  The  minimum  academic  enrollment  per  semester  is 
three  courses.  During  the  first  two  years,  a  student's  courses  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  selected  from  a  general  list  of  prescribed  courses.  During  the  last  two 
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years,  a  student's  courses  will  be  selected  from  those  offered  in  a  major  field 
,  of  study  but  will  also  include  an  ample  number  of  electives.  The  College  desires 

a  student  to  have  a  broad  undergraduate  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
rather  than  a  highly  specialized  education.  Therefore,  graduates  are  required 
to  have  completed  at  least  81  hours  or  21  full  courses  outside  the  major  field. 
Students  may  take  as  many  hours  in  the  major  field  as  opportunity  allows. 
During  the  final  year,  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  major  field  before  graduation. 

I.   To  earn  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  a  student  must  complete  the 
following  prescribed  courses:  (The  word  "course"  is  taken  to  mean 
I  a  course  carrying  at  least  three  credit  hours.) 

The  following  requirements  are  for  students  who  matriculated  before 
August  1991: 

I.       Language  and  Literature 

(a)     English  101  and  another  course  in  literature  or  English 
!  101  and  a  writing  intensive  course. 

;  (b)     A  foreign  language  at  the  third-year  level  or  above. 

1.   This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  completion 
of  two  languages  through  the  second-year  level. 
!  II.       Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

i  (a)     One  course  in  mathematics,  one  laboratory  science,  and 

'  one  other  course  in  mathematics  or  science. 

I  1.   The  mathematics  requirement  cannot  be  met  by 

|  courses  in  computer  science. 

i  2.    In  psychology  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 

toward  this  requirement  are  105,  353,  and  354- 

3.  In  forestry  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 

!  toward  this  requirement  are  111,  303,  and  311. 

4.  In  geology  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 

!  toward  this  requirement  are  121,  221,  222  and  228. 

;  III.       Social  Science 

(a)     History  101-102  or  History  100  (the  new  course)  or 
History  101  and  an  upper-level  history  course  or 
I  History  102  and  an  upper-level  history  course. 

J  (b)     One  course  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political 

science. 
j  1.    Economics  215,  216  do  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 

I  IV.       Religion  and  Philosophy 

(a)     One  course  in  either  religion  or  philosophy, 
i  1.    Philosophy  101,  103,  203,  and  204  are  the  only 

courses  in  the  department  counted  toward  this 
i  requirement. 

!  V.       Arts 

;  (a)     One  course  in  the  arts  (fine  arts,  music,  or  theatre.) 

1.    In  theatre  arts,  the  only  courses  counted  toward  this 
requirement  are  101  and  221. 
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VI.       Physical  Education 

(a)     Two  semesters  of  physical  education. 

1.    Credit  in  physical  education  is  given  for  a  maximum 
of  four  semesters. 

The  following  requirements  are  for  students  who  matriculated  after 
August  1991: 

I.       Language  and  literature 

(a)  English  101. 

(b)  Two  writing-intensive  courses. 

(c)  A  foreign  language  at  the  third-year  level  or  above 
(This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  completion 
of  two  languages  through  the  second-year  level.) 

II.       Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

(a)  One  course  in  mathematics  (courses  in  computer 
science  do  not  count  toward  this  requirement.) 

(b)  Two  courses  in  the  sciences,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
laboratory  course. 

1.  In  psychology  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 
toward  this  requirement  are  105,  353,  and  354- 

2.  In  forestry  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 
toward  this  requirement  are  111,  303,  and  311. 

3.  In  geology  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 
toward  this  requirement  are  121,  221,  222  and  228. 

III.  Social  Science 

(a)  History  100. 

(b)  One  course  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political 
science. 

1.    Economics  215,  216  do  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 

IV.  Religion  and  Philosophy 

(a)     One  course  in  either  religion  or  philosophy. 

1.    Philosophy  101,  103,  203,  and  204  are  the  only 
courses  in  the  department  counted  toward  this 
requirement. 
V.       Arts 

(a)     One  course  in  the  arts  (fine  arts,  music,  or  theatre). 

1.    In  theatre  arts,  the  only  courses  counted  toward  this 
requirement  are  101  and  221. 
VI.       Physical  Education 

(a)     Two  semesters  of  physical  education. 

II.  To  earn  a  bachelor  of  science  degree,  a  student  must  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  In  addition, 
a  candidate  for  this  degree  must  be  a  major  in  the  department  of 
biology,  chemistry,  forestry  and  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  or 
psychology.  A  total  of  four  courses  must  be  presented  outside  the  major 
from  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  computer  science,  physics, 
or  certain  designated  courses  in  psychology,  and  forestry  and  geology. 
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General  Notes 

1 .  The  faculty  expects  that  all  prescribed  courses,  except  the  final  course 
in  foreign  literature,  shall  have  been  completed  by  a  student  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year. 

2.  The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  and  passed  at  the  University 
of  the  South  by  all  except  transfer  students.  Exceptions  may  be  made 
by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  upon  recommendation  of  the  department 
chairman  concerned.  The  exception  for  transfer  students  applies  only 
to  courses  taken  before  admission  to  the  College. 

3.  Every  course  may  be  taken  by  examination  for  credit  on  a  pass-fail 
basis,  with  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

4.  Students  who  begin  foreign  language  study  at  a  level  below  that  of 
301  must  complete  each  semester  course  in  sequence  before  attempt- 
ing a  300-level  course  (e.g.,  a  student  beginning  in  104  must  also  pass 
203  before  entering  301).  With  the  approval  of  the  foreign  language 
department  concerned,  a  student  who  has  completed  two  or  more 
years  of  foreign  language  in  secondary  school  may  be  allowed  to  take 
the  first  semester  of  that  language  for  full  credit  both  in  hours  and 
in  quality  credits. 

5.  Students  planning  to  repeat  a  course  previously  completed  should 
indicate  this  fact  at  the  time  of  pre-registration/registration.  Failure 
to  do  so  can  result  in  an  inaccurate  record,  a  change  of  credit  hours, 
and  may  delay  graduation.  Though  hourly  credit  is  awarded  but  once, 
when  a  course  is  repeated  both  grades  are  shown  on  the  permanent 
record  card  and  both  grades  are  calculated  into  the  cumulative  grade 
point  average.  However,  in  order  to  achieve  the  2.00  grade  point 
average  required  for  graduation  or  the  average  required  to  re-enroll, 
a  student  may  elect  to  repeat  any  course  in  which  the  grade  is  below 
C-.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  these  averages  (for  internal  use) 
only  the  latter  grade  will  count. 

6.  A  graduate  who  wishes  to  take  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  be 
enrolled  as  a  regular  student  in  the  College  for  two  additional  se- 
mesters. 

Major  Field  of  Study 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year,  a  student  will  select  a 
major  field  of  study  under  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major  in  a  particular  field  of  study,  a  student 
must  have  maintained  at  least  a  "C"  (2.00)  average  in  the  courses 
already  taken  in  that  field.  A  student  who  has  completed  two  years 
of  study  and  is  in  good  academic  standing,  but  who  has  not  achieved 
a  2.00  average  in  the  intended  major  field  of  study,  may  be  permitted 
to  register  for  one  additional  year.  A  student  who,  at  the  end  of  an 
additional  year,  is  unqualified  to  declare  a  major  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enroll  again. 
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2.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  offer  at  least  81  semester  hours  (or 
21  courses  under  the  new  curriculum)  outside  the  major  field. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination 
in  the  major  field  of  study.  To  be  eligible  for  this  examination,  a 
student  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  courses  taken 
in  the  major  field.  In  order  to  take  this  examination,  a  student  must 
have  been  accepted  as  a  major  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation is  to  be  taken. 

Degrees  with  Honors,  Valedictorian,  and  Salutatorian 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  degree  requirements  with  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.75  will  graduate  summa  cum  laude.  A  student  with 
a  grade  point  average  of  3.50  will  graduate  magna  cum  laude.  A  student  with 
a  grade  point  average  of  3.25  will  graduate  cum  laude. 

In  addition,  a  student  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  recognition  by 
the  faculty  members  in  the  major  field  of  study.  Such  a  student  will  graduate 
with  honors  in  that  field. 

The  degrees  committee  will  determine  the  ranking  among  those  students 
eligible  and  will  declare  the  valedictorian  and  salutatorian.  The  valedictorian 
and  salutatorian  must  be  members  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen.  Only  students 
who  have  pursued  a  full  college  course  at  Sewanee  will  be  eligible  for  consider- 
ation. Exceptions  may  be  made  for  students  spending  no  more  than  two 
semesters  at  an  officially  sanctioned  off-campus  program. 

Academic  Advising 

The  College  believes  that  conscientious  and  well-informed  advising  of 
students  on  an  individual  basis  is  an  important  part  of  the  academic  program. 
Each  student  is  therefore  assigned  an  adviser  from  among  the  faculty  or 
administration,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  help  plan  and  supervise  the 
student's  academic  program,  and  to  be  available  for  counsel  on  other  matters. 
Academic  advisers  approve  the  student's  schedule  of  courses  at  registration 
and  any  subsequent  changes;  they  expect  to  be  consulted  whenever  academic 
problems  arise;  and  are  especially  concerned  to  monitor  the  student's  academic 
progress. 

Freshman  students  are  divided  into  small  groups  within  each  dormitory, 
and  each  group  is  assigned  an  academic  adviser  for  the  year.  An  upperclassman 
residing  in  the  same  dormitory  is  named  an  assistant  proctor  and  works  with 
the  academic  adviser  and  the  group  of  freshmen  in  dealing  with  academic  and 
other  matters. 

Sophomores,  to  the  extent  practicable,  are  allowed  to  choose  an  adviser 
from  among  the  teaching  faculty.  Normally,  the  second-year  student  will 
choose  someone  other  than  the  freshman  adviser. 
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Juniors  and  seniors,  all  of  whom  will  have  declared  academic  majors,  are 
advised  by  a  designated  teaching  faculty  member  of  the  academic  department 
in  which  they  are  concentrating. 

Academic  advisers  work  closely  with  the  dean  and  associate  dean  of  the 
College,  the  deans  of  students,  the  university  counselors,  and  the  registrar; 
students  are  frequently  referred  to  these  officers,  as  well  as  to  others,  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

Grading  System 

The  work  of  students  in  College  courses  is  graded  according  to  the  following 
system:  the  grade  A  means  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  satisfactory;  D,  passing;  F, 
failing;  I,  incomplete;  W,  withdrawn;  WF,  withdrawn  failing;  P,  passing  in 
a  pass-fail  course. 

The  grade  I  is  given  only  when  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  work  of 
a  course  for  legitimate  and  unavoidable  reasons.  This  grade  must  be  removed 
within  one  week  after  examination,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  to  grant  dispensation. 

Averages  are  computed  in  grade  points.  Each  graded  semester  hour  of 
academic  credit  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  number  of  grade  points  as 
follows: 

F      0.00 


A+ 

4.33 

B+    3.33 

C+ 

2.33 

D+ 

1.33 

A 

4.00 

B       3.00 

C 

2.00 

D 

1.00 

A- 

3.67 

B-     2.67 

C- 

1.67 

D- 

0.67 

Class  standing  and  eligibility  for  graduation  are  determined  by  the  number 
of  semester  hours  and  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  a  student  has  earned. 

Student  Classification 

A  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  six  full  courses. 

A  sophomore  has  at  least  24  semester  hours  (or  6  full  courses). 

A  junior  has  at  least  59  semester  hours  (or  16  full  courses). 

A  senior  has  at  least  91  semester  hours  (or  24  full  courses). 

A  part-time  student  is  one,  who  by  permission  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean, 
is  admitted  to  certain  courses  without  being  required  to  present  the  full  entrance 
requirements  or  to  carry  the  number  of  courses  prescribed  for  regular  students. 
Work  done  by  a  part-time  student  will  not  count  toward  a  degree  unless  such 
a  student  is  later  admitted  as  a  degree  candidate. 

Academic  Progress 

All  students  except  first-semester  freshmen  will  be  required  to  pass  three 
full  courses  each  semester.  A  first-semester  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass 
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two  courses.  A  normal  course  load  is  four  courses  a  semester,  each  course 
carrying  four  hours'  credit.  No  student  is  permitted  to  carry  fewer  than  three 
full  courses.  A  student  whose  only  previous  college  experience  is  a  single 
summer  school  term  will  be  considered  a  first-semester  freshman.  A  student 
with  more  college  experience,  regardless  of  the  number  of  credits  earned,  will 
not  be  considered  a  first-semester  freshman.  Course  credit  and  grade  points 
earned  in  summer  school  are  considered  as  having  been  earned  during  the 
preceding  academic  year.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  courses  taken  at  any 
institution  by  correspondence. 

To  be  eligible  to  re-enroll  the  following  year: 

A  first-year  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  five  full  courses 
and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  1.20. 

A  second-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer- than  seven  full 
courses  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  not  less  than  1.60. 

A  third-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  seven  full 
courses  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  not  less  than  1.80. 

A  fourth-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  seven  full 
courses  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  not  less  than  1.90. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  suspended  for  one 
semester.  A  student  who  has  been  placed  on  academic  suspension  for  a  semester 
may  apply  for  readmission  after  the  semester  of  suspension.  If,  after  a  period 
of  suspension,  a  student  makes  formal  application  and  is  readmitted,  he  or 
she  will  be  required  to  meet  the  standard  for  each  stage  of  academic  residence. 

Students  who  do  not  attain  the  required  grade  point  average  or  do  not 
pass  at  least  half  the  required  courses  during  the  first  semester  of  the  academic 
year,  will  be  placed  on  "academic  warning."  Students  on  academic  warning 
may  enroll  for  the  next  semester.  The  purpose  of  academic  warning  is  to  notify 
the  student  that  failure  to  meet  the  required  standards  by  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  will  result  in  academic  suspension. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  University  will  not  certify  any  student,  for  VA  benefit  purposes, 
who  fails  to  meet  the  2.00  standard  within  the  normal  undergraduate  period 
of  eight  full-time  semesters. 

Release  of  Student  Information 

The  official  repository  of  all  permanent  records  relating  to  students  is 
maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  All  information  relating  to  courses 
and  grades  is  kept  and  summarized  on  the  permanent  record  card  (PRC),  from 
which  transcripts  are  made.  Copies  of  official  correspondence  and  memoranda 
of  official  actions  are  also  filed  in  the  registrar's  office. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Family  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as  Amended: 

1 .  Students  have  the  right  to  inspect  anything  placed  in  their  files  after 
January  1,  1975  (providing  they  have  not  waived  this  right),  and 
challenge  the  contents  which  they  believe  to  be  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading.  (No  other  person  may  inspect  the  files  except  those  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  who  have  a  legitimate  educational  interest. 
No  student  may  examine  the  files,  PRC,  or  student  grade  report  of 
any  other  student.  No  PRC  information  contained  in  these  files  may 
be  released  by  the  registrar  except  upon  the  signed  authorization  of 
the  student  concerned.  To  challenge  any  item  one  should  confer 
informally  with  the  registrar  and,  if  appropriate,  with  the  maker  of 
the  item.  Thereafter  one  may  confer  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  to 
secure  redress.  If  the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  the  dean  will  arrange 
a  formal  hearing  with  officials  of  the  College  who  have  no  personal 
or  official  interest  in  the  challenged  item.  Decisions  of  the  hearing 
panel  will  be  final.) 

2.  Students  have  the  right  to  transcripts  of  their  academic  records.  Such 
transcripts  will  be  labeled  "unofficial"  and  will  not  bear  the  seal  of 
the  University. 

3.  Requests  for  "official"  transcripts  (bearing  the  seal  of  the  University) 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  signed.  To  protect  the  student  from 
suspicion,  as  well  as  protect  the  record  for  the  student,  "official" 
transcripts  are  never  issued  to  the  student.  (The  fee  for  each  transcript 
is  $2.00.) 

4-  All  undergraduate  students  will  be  considered  as  "dependent"  unless 
satisfactory  proof  can  be  given  the  registrar  within  the  first  two  weeks 
of  a  semester.  (Satisfactory  proof  of  a  student's  "independent"  status 
will  be  required  in  the  form  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  parent's  most 
recent  federal  income  tax  form.)  Grade  reports  will  be  issued,  at  least 
once  a  semester,  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  every  "dependent" 
student. 

5.  Notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  Student  Directory 
will  contain  a  student's  full  name,  sex,  class,  home  address  and 
telephone  number,  campus  address,  adviser  and  major,  and  parents' 
names.  Any  student  wishing  this  "listing'  deleted  may  file  a  refusal 
in  writing  with  the  registrar,  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester. 
The  College  does  not  make  its  directory  available  to  salesmen  or 
mailing  list  compilers. 

The  location  of  some  campus  offices  may  be  inaccessible  to  handicapped 
students.  These  students  should  check  with  the  dean  or  the  Office  of  the  Deans 
of  Students  to  obtain  help  in  dealing  with  the  necessary  offices. 

Entering  and  Dropping  Courses 

A  student  may  enter  a  course  only  during  the  first  week  of  classes.  To 
enter  a  course  after  registration  has  been  completed,  a  student  must  secure 
the  permission  of  his  or  her  adviser  and  the  instructor  in  the  course. 
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A  student  may  drop  a  course  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor 
and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  adviser.  After  the  first  week  of  classes, 
the  student  must  also  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  The 
conditions  are: 

1.  A  course  dropped  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  classes  will  not  be 
entered  on  the  student's  record. 

2.  A  course  dropped  after  the  fourth  week  of  classes,  but  before  two  weeks 
after  mid-semester,  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the 
mark  of  W,  which  will  not  be  counted  as  a  grade. 

3.  A  course  dropped  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  mid-semester  date 
will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the  mark  of  WF  and 
will  count  as  a  grade  of  F. 

4.  Exceptions  may  be  made,  under  compelling  circumstances,  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean's  office  and  the  Degrees  Committee. 

Pass-Fail  Courses 

Juniors  and  seniors  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  may  take 
one  graded  course  each  semester  on  a  pass-fail  basis.  Courses  available  in  this 
fashion  are  designated  in  the  schedule  of  classes,  but  the  permission  of  the 
instructor  must  be  obtained  in  advance.  No  required  course  or  course  designated 
as  prerequisite  for  a  required  course  may  be  taken  pass-fail.  Of  the  123  semester 
hours  (or  32  courses  under  the  new  curriculum)  presented  to  satisfy  the 
graduation  requirement,  no  more  than  15  hours  (or  four  full  courses)  may  be 
taken  pass-fail. 

A  senior  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  may  take  all  courses 
on  a  pass-fail  basis  during  the  semester  in  which  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation is  scheduled,  subject  to  the  provisions  that  no  course  required  for 
graduation  may  be  taken  pass-fail  and  that  the  allowable  number  of  hours  taken 
pass-fail  not  be  exceeded. 

A  student  may  shift  from  the  normal  grading  system  to  pass-fail  status 
only  during  the  first  week  of  classes.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructor, 
a  student  may  change  from  pass-fail  to  normal  grading  up  to  two  weeks  after 
mid-semester. 

A  few  courses  in  the  College  are  offered  on  a  pass-fail  basis  only,  but  these 
are  not  restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  will  not  affect  a  student's  eligibility 
to  take  other  courses  on  this  basis.  The  grade  pass  (P)  does  not  affect  the  grade 
point  average,  but  the  grade  fail  (F)  counts  as  a  grade  of  F. 

It  is  also  possible  to  pass  any  course  in  the  College  by  examination,  on 
a  pass-fail  basis.  This  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  instructor  and  the 
dean's  office,  and  must  be  applied  for  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
for  examination.  There  is  a  fee  of  $20.00  for  the  examination. 
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Transfer  Credit 

Academic  work  undertaken  at  other  institutions,  whether  completed  prior 
to  entering  the  College  or  during  summers  or  other  terms  while  enrolled  in 
the  College,  is  accepted  for  credit  hours  only.  Grades  received  in  courses  taken 
at  other  institutions  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript,  but  such  grades 
are  not  included  in  figuring  final  class  ranking,  cum  laude  or  other  academic 
honors,  or  Order  of  Gownsman  status.  No  grade  points  are  given  for  academic 
work  at  other  institutions.  Only  courses  in  which  a  student  obtains  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  will  be  transferred  in  credit  hours. 

Exceptions:  Students  enrolled  in  off-campus  programs  sanctioned  by  the 
University  of  the  South  and  participated  in  by  members  of  the  College  faculty 
may  receive  full  academic  credit  for  courses  taken,  including  grade  points. 
These  programs  currently  are:  the  Oak  Ridge  Semester,  British  Studies  at 
Oxford,  International  Studies  in  London,  European  Studies  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  Vanderbilt-in-Spain,  the  Semester  in  Liberia,  the  Intercollegiate 
Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  and  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/ 
Institute  of  Asian  Studies. 

Students  planning  to  take  courses  during  a  summer  session  in  another 
institution  must  first  obtain  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  both  permission  to 
attend  and  approval  of  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken. 

Pre- Professional  Programs 

Premedical — Pre-Dental  Program 

Entrance  requirements  vary  considerably  from  one  medical  or  dental 
school  to  another,  and  a  student  should  become  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  schools  which  seem  most  appropriate.  A  student 
interested  in  a  career  in  medicine  or  dentistry  should  register  with  the  pre- 
medical advisory  committee  and  should  confer  with  a  member  of  the  committee 
once  each  semester  for  a  review  of  academic  progress. 

Required  courses  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year  to 
assure  proper  preparation  for  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test  (MCAT), 
given  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  Minimum  requirements  for  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  general  biology,  zoology,  general 
chemistry  and  organic  chemistry,  English  composition  or  literature,  and  general 
physics. 

Medical  schools  either  require  or  highly  recommend  some  of  the  following 
additional  courses:  advanced  biology,  quantitative  chemistry,  physical  chem- 
istry, calculus,  psychology,  or  sociology. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  premedical  students  are  expected  to  complete 
the  general  requirements  of  the  College  and  the  requirements  of  their  major 
department. 
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Premedical  and  pre-dental  students  in  the  College  who  plan  to  take  any 
of  their  pre-professional  courses  at  another  institution  must  consult  the  chair 
of  the  department  offering  corresponding  courses  in  the  College.  The  depart- 
ment chair,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  associate  dean  will 
approve  such  courses  when  they  are  comparable  to  those  offered  here. 

A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  premedical  and  pre-dental  students: 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biology              Two  courses  from  Biology, 

Mathematics  Chemistry,  Physics 

English  Language 

History  or  Anthropology  Political  Science,  Economics 

Language  Philosophy  or  Religion 

Physical  Education 

Third  year  Fourth  Year 

Language  Advanced  Sciences 

A  Writing-Intensive  course  Electives 

Advanced  Sciences 
Electives 

(At  least  one  year  of  biology,  two  years  of  chemistry,  and  one  year  of 
physics  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.) 

Pre-Veterinary  Medical  Program 

The  number  of  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  veterinary  colleges 
from  Sewanee  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years.  Since  there  are  very 
few  private  veterinary  schools  and  since  state  schools  accept  almost  no  students 
from  out  of  state,  students  usually  apply  to  the  school  supported  by  the  state 
in  which  they  are  legal  residents.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  these 
schools  vary  but  usually  include  general  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  some 
biology.  A  significant  number  of  the  schools  require  courses  in  animal  science 
not  offered  at  Sewanee.  Routinely,  students  who  plan  to  apply  to  these  schools 
receive  a  leave  of  absence  to  spend  one  semester  during  the  junior  or  senior 
year  at  a  college  which  offers  these  courses.  Some,  but  not  all,  veterinary  colleges 
require  the  Veterinary  Aptitude  Test  (VAT).  It  is  customarily  taken  in  the 
fall  semester  of  the  senior  year.  An  entering  freshman  should  register  with 
the  Pre-Veterinary  Medical  Adviser  so  that  a  course  of  study  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  that  individual. 

Pre-Law  Preparation 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  (AALS)  has  expressly  rejected 
the  policy  of  prescribing  certain  courses  and  extracurricular  activities  for 
students  planning  to  later  study  law.  Consequently,  the  College  does  not  list 
courses  in  this  field  as  it  does  in  other  areas  of  pre-professional  training. 
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The  undergraduate  is  best  advised  to  concentrate  on  areas  of  study  aimed 
at  developing  skills  in  oral  and  written  expression  and  the  comprehension  of 
language,  a  critical  understanding  of  the  human  institutions  and  values  closely 
related  to  law,  and  a  logical  and  systematic  approach  to  solving  problems. 

The  choice  of  a  major  field  of  study  is  far  less  important  than  the  choice 
of  courses  designed  to  achieve  these  ends.  The  pre-law  adviser  is  glad  to  consult 
with  students  interested  in  a  career  in  law  about  appropriate  courses  of  study 
and  about  specific  law  schools.  The  Pre-Law  Club,  composed  of  students  and 
faculty  members,  presents  programs  regularly  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
opportunities  open  to  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

Engineering  Program 

Engineers,  to  a  large  extent,  are  responsible  for  the  building  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  industrial  society.  They  put  to  practical  use  the  discoveries 
of  science  and,  by  so  doing,  alter  our  way  of  life. 

Many  persons  have  been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  breadth  in  the  training 
customarily  given  to  professional  engineers.  The  usual  four-year  program  in 
engineering  schools  offers  little  beyond  professional  training  because  of  the 
increasing  complexities  of  the  profession  itself. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem,  several  leading  engineering  schools 
are  cooperating  with  selected  liberal  arts  colleges  in  developing  programs  that 
provide  the  depth  of  professional  training  found  in  the  usual  four-year  en- 
gineering curriculum  and  also  the  breadth  of  education  given  in  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Such  a  program  requires  five  years — three  years  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  and  two  years  in  the  engineering  school. 

The  University  of  the  South  has  such  programs  in  association  with  the 
following  institutions:  Columbia  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis. 

Sewanee  has  a  five-member  faculty  engineering  committee,  whose  task 
is  to  advise  prospective  engineering  students  on  their  academic  programs  and 
to  help  them  decide  whether  engineering  is  their  best  choice  of  a  profession. 
After  successful  completion  of  three  years  of  academic  work  recommended 
by  the  engineering  committee,  the  student  is  eligible  for  admission  to  one  of 
the  above  engineering  schools,  on  recommendation  by  the  committee.  After 
approximately  two  years  in  engineering  school,  the  student  receives  bacca- 
laureate degrees  both  from  Sewanee  and  from  the  engineering  school.  Some 
students  decide  for  various  reasons  to  complete  four  years  of  work  at  Sewanee 
and  then  go  to  engineering  school. 

Some  of  these  engineering  schools  have  full-time  administrative  officers 
whose  duty  is  to  advise  students  in  this  program  after  they  get  to  engineering 
school.  They  also  visit  the  Sewanee  campus  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the 
engineering  committee  in  advising  students. 
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This  program  is  a  compact  one.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  student  to  arrange 
a  schedule  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  necessary  pre-professional  courses 
as  well  as  all  courses  that  Sewanee  requires  for  the  degree.  Entering  students 
who  are  considering  engineering  as  a  profession  should  consult  a  member  of 
the  Engineering  Committee  (see  standing  committees  o(  the  college  faculty) 
before  they  register  for  their  first  classes.  In  general,  all  freshmen  in  this  program 
take  a  foreign  language,  Physics  101,  102  or  Chemistry  101,  102,  and  Mathe- 
matics 101,  102.  Physics  is  preferable  to  chemistry  the  first  year,  except  for 
those  students  who  plan  to  study  chemical  engineering  or  some  related  field. 

Forestry,  Environmental  Management  Program 

The  College  offers  a  cooperative  program  with  Duke  and  Yale  Universities 
in  the  areas  of  environmental  management  and  forestry.  The  student  will  earn 
the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  in  five  years,  spending  three  years  at  the 
University  of  the  South  and  two  years  at  Duke's  School  of  Forestry  and 
Environmental  Studies.  The  student  must  fulfill  Sewanee  degree  requirements 
by  the  end  o{  the  junior  year.  The  first  year's  work  at  Duke  will  complete 
the  undergraduate  degree  requirements  and  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  awarded 
by  the  University  of  the  South  at  the  end  of  that  first  year.  Duke  University 
will  award  the  professional  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  or  Master  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management  to  qualified  candidates  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Candidates  should  apply  for  admission  to  Duke  early  in  their  junior  year  at 
Sewanee. 

The  major  program  emphases  at  Duke  are  forest  resource  production, 
resource  science,  and  resource  policy  and  economics;  however,  programs  can 
be  tailored  with  other  individual  emphases.  The  student's  undergraduate  major 
at  Sewanee  will  be  natural  resources. 

Students  in  this  program  must  complete  a  total  of  60  units  at  Duke,  which 
normally  requires  four  semesters. 

Some  students  may  prefer  to  complete  the  bachelor's  degree  before  un- 
dertaking graduate  study  at  Duke.  The  master's  degree  requirements  for  these 
students  are  the  same  as  those  for  students  entering  after  the  junior  year,  but 
the  60-unit  requirement  may  be  reduced  for  relevant  course  work  of  satisfactory 
quality  already  completed  at  Sewanee.  All  credit  reductions  are  determined 
individually  and  consider  both  the  student's  educational  background  and 
objectives. 

Teacher  Certification 

The  University  of  the  South  offers  a  program,  approved  by  the  Tennessee 
State  Department  of  Education,  designed  to  prepare  students  for  secondary 
school  teaching.  It  does  not  offer  a  major  in  education.  Students  interested 
in  the  program  should  discuss  their  plans  with  the  director  of  teacher  education 
during  the  freshman  year  so  that  they  can  complete  their  requirements  during 
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the  usual  four  year  undergraduate  period.  Some  students  may  need  to  spend 
one  summer  session  in  Sewanee. 

The  college  has  a  nine-member  Teacher  Education  Committee  which 
establishes  policy  for  the  program,  oversees  the  advising  of  prospective  teachers, 
and  determines  who  will  be  recommended  for  certification.  During  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year  students  apply  for  admission  to  the  program. 
The  committee  expects  applicants  to  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of 
2.50,  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Pre -Professional  Skills  Test  (PPST),  a  psycho- 
logical inventory,  two  favorable  faculty  recommendations,  and  an  interview 
with  a  member  of  the  teacher  education  committee  to  determine  personal  and 
social  fitness  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  in  the  program  will  consult  with  the  program  director  at 
least  once  a  semester,  as  well  as  with  the  appropriate  department  chairman 
or  adviser.  Late  in  the  final  semester,  the  student  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
Committee.  In  addition  to  completion  of  the  required  program,  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  National  Teachers'  Examination  (NTE)  are  required  for  rec- 
ommendation for  certification,  as  is  a  grade  point  average  of  2.50  in  the 
student's  endorsement  area(s). 

The  University  has  approved  programs  leading  to  secondary  school  cer- 
tificates in  the  seven  areas  listed  below.  Details  of  the  requirements  for  each 
endorsement  area  may  be  obtained  from  the  program  director. 

1.  Bible.  (There  are  virtually  no  full-time  positions  in  this  endorsement 
area;  a  second  area  of  endorsement  is  strongly  recommended.) 

2.  English. 

3.  Fine  Arts. 

4.  Foreign  Languages:  French,  Spanish.  (Whenever  possible,  travel  or 
residence  in  an  appropriate  country  should  be  included  in  the  prepa- 
ration.) 

5.  Mathematics. 

6.  Science:  biology,  chemistry,  general  science,  space  and  earth  science, 
physics. 

7.  Social  Sciences:  economics,  government,  history,  psychology.  (Since 
very  few  full-time  positions  are  available  in  psychology,  students  are 
especially  urged  to  have  a  second  endorsement  area.) 

The  general  education  requirements  beyond  those  prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
or  B.S.  degrees  are:  English  101  and  English  102;  Biology  100  or  105;  two 
semesters  of  laboratory  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and/or  physics; 
and  three  semesters  of  physical  education.  In  addition  to  the  above  require- 
ments, students  in  the  teacher  education  program  must  demonstrate  competence 
in  the  use  of  the  computer.  Successful  completion  of  one  full  course  in  computer 
science  is  normally  adequate  to  fulfill  this  requirement  (Computer  Science 
100  is  recommended);  the  requirement  may  also  be  fulfilled  through  a  pro- 
ficiency examination  administered  by  the  director  of  academic  computing. 
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The  professional  education  requirements  are  Education/Psychology  161 
and  162;  Anthropology  204  and  History  279;  Education  444  (Teaching  of 
Reading  in  the  Content  Areas);  Education  341  or  343;  and  Education  342, 
Supervised  Teaching  (six  semester  hours).  NOTE:  The  six  hours  of  student 
teaching  may  not  be  included  in  the  123  hours  required  for  the  B.A.  or 
B.S.  degrees. 

Special  Educational  Opportunities 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Interdisciplinary  majors  may  be  initiated  by  either  faculty  or  students  and 
must  promise  benefits  not  obtainable  through  any  established  major.  Proposals 
will  be  submitted  to  the  curriculum  committee  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
College  faculty.  Responsibility  for  each  program  rests  with  a  faculty  coordinator 
who,  with  other  participating  faculty  members,  advises  students  majoring  in 
the  program  and  administers  the  comprehensive  examination.  Both  program 
courses  and  related  courses  are  included  in  the  description  of  any  such  in- 
terdisciplinary major.  Program  courses  come  under  the  same  rules  as  those  for 
existing  departmental  majors  (q .  v . ) ,  with  the  additional  stipulation  that  students 
majoring  in  an  interdisciplinary  program  may  not  take  program  courses  pass- 
fail  (except  courses  numbered  440)  and  may  not  count  program  courses  toward 
a  major  in  any  other  subject. 

Student'Initiated  Courses 

During  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  as  many  as  three  special  courses 
may  be  offered  based  upon  proposals  by  students  during  the  first  month  of 
the  preceding  semester.  Students  may  request  courses  in  interdepartmental 
or  extra-departmental  areas  of  study  as  well  as  courses  of  a  clearly  departmental 
nature.  Proposals  are  to  be  given  to  the  dean. 

If  the  course  requested  is  offered,  all  students  who  request  it  will  be  expected 
to  register  for  it  except  under  exceptional  circumstances.  All  courses  to  be 
offered  in  this  manner  must  have  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

French,  German,  and  Spanish  Houses 

The  College  maintains  French,  German,  and  Spanish  houses  to  give  its 
students  a  richer  experience  in  those  languages.  A  certain  number  of  students 
may  be  accepted  as  residents  of  each  house  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  speak  only  that  particular  language 
among  themselves  within  the  house.  A  planned  series  of  cultural  events 
enhances  the  program  in  each  house. 

Language  Laboratory 

The  Edith  Lodge  Kellermann  Language  Laboratory,  completely  renovated 
in  1983,  houses  up-to-date  language  laboratory  equipment  in  an  inviting, 
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attractive  language  learning  center.  Language  instructors  use  the  20-station 
laboratory,  equipped  with  audioactive  cassette  recorders,  to  broadcast  tapes, 
record  student  presentations,  or  show  slides,  filmstrips,  and  video  recordings 
to  their  classes.  The  laboratory  is  open  afternoons  and  evenings  for  individual 
independent  study  of  assigned  class  tapes.  Self- teaching  tape  series  in  languages 
such  as  Japanese  or  Polish  are  also  available  for  interested  students,  as  are 
cultural  listening  tapes  of  music  and  poetry  selections.  Language  tutors,  lan- 
guage laboratory  assistants,  and  the  director  of  the  language  laboratory  are 
available  to  assist  students  with  special  language  or  language  laboratory  requests 
during  these  independent  study  hours. 

University  Observatory 

The  observatory  is  an  instructional  laboratory  for  the  courses  in  astronomy 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  Located  on  the  roof  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
access  is  by  stairway  from  the  third  floor.  It  is  open  to  the  public  for  the  viewing 
of  celestial  events  of  general  interest.  Observation  evenings  for  special  groups 
are  scheduled  when  staff  availability  permits.  Student  assistants  play  a  major 
role  in  the  operation  of  the  observatory. 

The  largest  modern  telescopes  are  an  eight-inch  Schmidt-Cassegrain 
(Celestron)  reflector  and  a  10-inch  instrument  of  Dobsonian  design.  The  dome, 
in  the  process  of  renovation,  houses  a  classic  six-inch  refracting  telescope  made 
by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  in  1897.  It  has  been  restored  to  its  original  quality 
and  historical  appearance  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Cordell,  Sr.,  of  the  Barnard 
Astronomical  Society. 

Society  of  Wilkins  Scholars 

Wilkins  Scholars,  chosen  by  a  special  committee  on  the  basis  of  academic 
ability,  leadership,  and  character,  have  regular  programs  of  an  educational  and 
recreational  nature  under  the  direction  of  their  own  officers  and  the  guidance 
of  the  associate  dean.  The  Society  of  Wilkins  Scholars  has  especially  close 
relations  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Members  often  take  leading  roles  in 
academic  and  extracurricular  activities  on  campus.  Wilkins  Scholars  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  personal  and  academic  standards  appropriate  to  those 
selected  for  this  distinction. 

Oak  Ridge  Semester 

A  student  interested  in  experimental  science  may  apply  to  spend  the  spring 
semester,  usually  of  the  junior  year,  in  residence  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  (ORNL),  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  under  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  South  (ACS)  of  which  the  University  of  the 
South  is  a  member.  The  student  will  receive  a  semester's  credit  for  work 
including  research  under  the  supervision  of  an  ORNL  scientist,  a  course  offered 
by  a  faculty  member  from  one  of  the  ACS  member  institutions,  and  partici- 
pation in  a  seminar  concerning  his  or  her  own  research  and  that  of  other 
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students.  Participants  in  the  program  will  be  considered  students  in  absentia 
in  the  College  and  will  pay  the  normal  tuition  but  no  other  fees. 

Island  Ecology  Program 

The  Island  Ecology  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary  summer  field  school 
in  the  sciences.  Following  a  seminar  in  the  Easter  semester,  students  study 
geology,  marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  ecology  for  five  weeks  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island,  an  undeveloped  barrier  island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  the  interdependence  of  these  disciplines  in  the  functioning 
of  the  fragile  ecosystem  of  the  island.  The  program  is  limited  to  ten  Sewanee 
students,  but  is  open  to  non-science  as  well  as  science  majors.  Four  faculty 
members  from  three  departments  teach  in  the  program  each  spring  and  summer. 

College  Summer  School 

The  six-week  summer  session  in  the  College  serves  students  who  wish 
to  speed  the  acquisition  of  their  degree,  broaden  or  enrich  their  academic 
program,  or  gain  additional  credits  toward  completion  of  their  class  standing. 
In  addition,  it  provides  incoming  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  adapt  to  the 
academic  demands  of  college  in  an  environment  relatively  free  of  the  pressures 
of  extracurricular  activities. 

The  summer  term  is  essentially  a  projection  of  the  academic  year.  Regular 
faculty  of  the  College  provide  the  instruction,  and  the  course  content  and 
academic  standards  are  the  same.  Both  introductory  and  advanced  courses  are 
offered.  A  very  favorable  student-faculty  ratio  during  the  summer  term  makes 
possible  an  intimate  classroom  environment. 

Foreign  Study 

The  College  recognizes  that  study  in  a  foreign  country  can  enrich  a 
student's  academic  program  and  enhance  a  student's  contribution  to  the  life 
of  this  academic  community.  Interested  students  in  good  academic  and  social 
standing  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  program  of  study  abroad. 
Such  study  may  be  for  a  summer,  a  semester,  or  a  full  year.  If  for  a  year,  it 
is  generally  for  the  junior  year. 

To  be  recommended  for  a  summer  program,  students  must  have  made 
normal  academic  progress  as  defined  at  Sewanee.  To  be  recommended  for  a 
semester  or  a  year  of  study  abroad,  students  are  expected  to  have  achieved 
a  2.50  cumulative  grade  point  average,  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
graduation,  and  to  possess  the  necessary  language  skills  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
program.  Students  with  a  lower  cumulative  average  than  2.50  may  study  abroad 
if  recommended  by  the  department  in  which  they  are  majoring. 

The  responsibility  for  advising  students  and  helping  them  select  the 
programs  best  suited  to  their  needs  rests  with  the  department  chair,  the  faculty 
representatives  of  particular  programs,  and  with  the  associate  dean,  who  serves 
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as  coordinator  of  foreign  study.  Questions  about  academic  credit  should  be 
discussed  with  the  associate  dean.  All  students  applying  to  study  abroad  must 
fill  out  a  campus  application  form,  which  should  be  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  associate  dean  and  returned  there.  Applications  must  be  approved  by 
the  associate  dean,  and,  in  the  case  of  upperclassmen,  the  chair  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  student  is  majoring.  Permission  to  study  abroad  carries 
with  it  an  automatic  leave  of  absence. 

Current  information  on  programs  for  foreign  study  is  available  in  the  Office 
,  of  the  Associate  Dean. 

I  The  University  of  the  South  is  actively  affiliated  with  a  number  of 

programs,  including  but  not  restricted  to  the  following: 

Summer  Programs 

British  Studies  at  Oxford  and  International  Studies  in  London  are  sponsored 
by  Rhodes  College,  in  affiliation  with  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  South, 
and  Vanderbilt  University,  respectively.  The  British  Studies  program,  con- 
ducted at  St.  John's  College,  University  of  Oxford,  for  five  weeks  in  July  and 
August,  emphasizes  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  It  focuses  on  a 
specific  cultural  era  each  summer.  The  International  Studies  program,  con- 
ducted in  facilities  of  the  University  of  London  for  five  weeks,  emphasizes 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  contemporary  international 
problems.  A  particular  theme  is  followed  each  summer. 

Summer  programs  at  Freiburg,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Vienna  are 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies.  These 
programs,  conducted  in  a  university  setting,  offer  four  or  five  weeks  of  study 
in  languages,  literature,  art  history,  politics,  and  other  subjects.  Internships 
are  available  with  Parliament  in  London  and  with  businesses  and  international 
organizations  in  Vienna.  The  Institute  for  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian 
Studies  is  formally  affiliated  with  41  colleges  and  universities  including  the 
J  University  of  the  South  and  informally  associated  with  over  50  others. 

\  Semester  or  Year  Programs 

European  Studies  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  which  takes  place  during 
the  first  semester  each  year,  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Rhodes  College  and  the 

i  University  of  the  South.  Approximately  thirty  students  spend  four  weeks  in 

Sewanee  in  the  summer,  then  two  weeks  in  York  (England),  six  weeks  in 
Oxford,  four  weeks  on  the  continent,  and  one  week  in  London  studying  art 

i  history,  literature,  and  religion.  The  program  ends  before  Thanksgiving.  The 

current  theme  is  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Studies  in  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/ 

Institute  of  Asian  Studies,  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  study  for  a 

semester  or  a  year  in  university  programs  in  Durham,  Freiburg,  London,  Madrid, 

Milan,  Nantes,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  The  faculty  in  each  of  these  programs  is 

1  composed  exclusively  of  European  scholars.  Courses  are  available  in  most 
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undergraduate  subjects.  Special  programs  are  available  dealing  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  at  Freiburg  and  art  history  and  archaeology  at 
the  Ecole  de  Louvre  in  Paris.  The  program  at  Durham  is  especially  well-suited 
to  science  majors.  Students  participating  in  programs  of  the  Institute  of 
European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies  may  apply  for  a  variety  of  intern- 
ships. 

Study  in  Spain  is  available  through  Vanderbilt-in-Spain,  a  program  in  which 
the  University  of  the  South  and  Vanderbilt  University  cooperate.  Students 
spend  one  or  two  semesters  at  the  University  of  Madrid  studying  Hispanic 
language,  history,  art,  and  literature. 

Study  in  West  Germany  is  available  for  a  full  year  or  for  the  second  semester 
at  the  University  of  Bamberg  under  an  agreement  between  the  two  universities. 
Sewanee  students  pay  the  regular  fees  at  the  University  of  the  South  and  take 
normal  university  courses  at  Bamberg  in  various  areas  of  the  humanities. 
Intensive  language  preparation  in  Bamberg  is  a  required  part  of  the  program. 

The  Federation  of  German  American  Clubs  and  the  Department  of 
German  administer  a  full  scholarship  for  a  Sewanee  student  to  study  for  a  year 
at  one  of  twelve  West  German  universities.  Students  may  choose  from  a  wide 
array  of  courses  and  are  guests  of  the  federation  at  various  academic  and  social 
functions.  A  German  student  spends  a  year  at  Sewanee  under  the  provisions 
of  this  scholarship. 

Japanese  Studies  in  Nagoya  at  Nanzan  University,  Japan,  is  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies. 
Students  may  enroll  for  a  semester  or  a  full  year.  The  major  emphasis  in  the 
program  is  on  the  learning  of  Japanese.  Previous  study  of  Japanese  is  not  required 
for  students  entering  in  the  fall.  For  spring  semester  applicants,  at  least  one 
year  of  Japanese  is  required.  Lecture  classes  dealing  with  Japan  are  taught  in 
English. 

Study  in  japan  is  made  possible  by  an  exchange  agreement  between  the 
University  of  the  South  and  Rikkyo  University  in  Tokyo.  Rikkyo  (originally 
St.  Paul's)  sends  a  student  annually  to  Sewanee.  Several  Sewanee  students 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  arrangement.  Knowledge  of  Japanese  is  required 
for  admission  to  Rikkyo. 

Asian  Studies  in  Singapore,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/ 
Institute  of  Asian  Studies,  is  a  program  which  offers  a  full  year  or  a  fall  semester 
at  the  NationaL  University  of  Singapore,  an  English-language  institution  with 
an  international  reputation.  Intensive  training  in  Chinese  is  available  at  all 
levels. 

Semester  in  Liberia  is  a  program  at  Cuttington  University  College,  sponsored 
by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  which  involves  six  months  of  academic 
study,  travel,  and  volunteer  work  in  Africa  during  the  second  semester.  Students 
prepare  for  the  experience  during  an  intensive  orientation  on  the  campus  of 
Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 
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Internships  in  Public  Affairs 

Undergraduates  at  the  University  of  the  South  are  eligible  for  summer 
internships  in  public  affairs.  This  program,  which  provides  support  for  students 
whose  proposals  are  accepted,  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Tonya 
Foundation,  and  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  in  any  field 
of  study  to  work  at  the  federal,  state,  or  local  level  of  government,  or  in  the 
private  sector  in  some  area  related  to  public  affairs. 

Internships  in  Economics 

The  Internship  Program  in  Economics  is  designed  for  undergraduate 
students  at  the  University  of  the  South  who  are  interested  in  a  summer  position 
in  some  area  related  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  The  major  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  enhance  and  enrich  the  learning  of  students  by  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  of  work  and  study  in  a  job  setting.  This  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  and  support  from  the  Tonya 
Foundation  and  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Leave  of  Absence 

Recognizing  the  need  some  students  have  for  a  temporary  change  from 
the  regular  academic  course  at  Sewanee,  the  College  has  instituted  a  leave- 
of-absence  program.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  excused  from  the  College 
for  one  semester  or  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  or  personal 
development  should  consult  both  the  academic  adviser  and  the  associate  dean. 
Having  obtained  their  approval,  the  student  should  make  a  request  in  writing 
to  the  Committee  on  Admission.  The  request  should  state  specific  plans  for 
the  period  away  and  the  date  on  which  the  student  plans  to  return.  If  the 
committee  approves  the  request,  this  will  guarantee  the  student  readmission 
at  the  end  of  the  specified  time,  providing  the  terms  of  the  request  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled. 
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Jessie  Ball  cIuPont  Library 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library,  completed  in  1982  and  named  for  one 
of  the  University's  most  generous  benefactors,  is  a  spacious  and  attractive 
building  which  provides  seating  for  900  students.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
seating  consists  of  individual  study  carrels.  Served  by  a  staff  of  23,  the  library 
provides  space  for  a  collection  in  excess  of  600,000  volumes. 

The  collection  currently  contains  over  ^00,000  cataloged  volumes,  in- 
cluding 94,000  in  the  library  of  the  School  of  Theology ,  and  125 ,000  government 
documents.  It  has  been  a  federal  documents  depository  since  1873.  More  than 
2,400  periodicals  are  currently  received  and  about  12,000  volumes  are  added 
each  year.  A  growing  collection  of  microforms  and  non-print  materials  aug- 
ments the  book  collection.  The  library  also  offers  a  computerized  catalog. 

The  special  collections  department  includes  a  large  collection  of  Sewaneeana 
and  materials  written  by  Sewanee  authors,  along  with  about  8,000  rare  books 
from  all  periods  of  printing.  The  rare  book  collection  is  particularly  strong 
in  southern  literature  and  fine  editions  of  early  theological  works.  The  University 
Archives  provides  a  collection  of  over  one-half  million  documents  and  artifacts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  University,  the  history  of  the  South,  and  the 
development  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  South. 

The  library  provides  several  important  special  features  that  enhance  its 
service  to  students  and  faculty.  One  large  study  area  is  open  twenty-four  hours 
daily.  The  Fooshee  Browsing  Collection  contains  current  popular  fiction  and 
non-fiction. 

The  duPont  Library  also  provides  an  "absolute  silence"  reading  room  for 
those  students  who  want  to  avoid  all  distractions  while  studying.  The  Elizabeth 
Craig  Lancaster  Listening  Complex  has  a  large  open  lounge  area  and  eight 
private  listening  rooms  where  students  may  listen  to  music  or  spoken  word 
recordings.  The  non-print  services  department  provides  screening  facilities, 
videotape  viewing,  and  other  audio-visual  services  to  meet  both  classroom  and 
individual  student  needs. 

The  library  sponsors  an  active  library  instructional  program  consisting  of 
a  formal  student  orientation,  a  credit  course  in  the  use  of  library  resources, 
bibliographies  in  many  of  the  areas  taught  at  the  University,  and  custom- 
designed  library  instruction  on  demand  for  any  class  taught  in  the  University. 
In  addition,  professional  reference  service  is  available  from  the  reference  staff 
for  52  of  the  96  hours  that  the  library  is  open  weekly,  as  well  as  by  special 
appointment  at  other  times.  Computer  assisted  research  service  (CARS) 
enables  faculty  and  students  to  initiate  online  searches  of  indexes,  abstracts 
and  statistical  sources  in  place  of  manual  searches  of  printed  reference  sources. 

Other  libraries  in  the  Sewanee  area  include  the  Thurmond  Library  at  Otey 
Parish,  the  James  Agee  Library  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  School,  the  Franklin 
County  Library  in  Winchester,  and  the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  Library  in  Tullahoma. 
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Career  Services 

As  students  at  Sewanee  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  through  their 
curricular  and  extracurricular  activities,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Career 
Services  is  available  to  assist  them  in  planning  for  a  career  and  in  developing 
skills  useful  after  graduation.  Staff  members  offer  students  individual  career 
counseling  and  help  them  to  find  suitable  summer  employment  or  internships 
in  business  and  the  professions.  The  office  also  sponsors  workshops  and 
symposia  on  choosing  a  career  and  gives  instruction  in  presenting  one's 
qualifications  effectively.  Representatives  from  leading  corporations  visit 
Sewanee  regularly  to  interview  students  recommended  by  the  faculty  and  this 
office. 

While  faculty  members  are  those  best  qualified  to  advise  students  about 
graduate  and  professional  education,  the  Office  of  Career  Services  maintains 
an  extensive  collection  of  graduate  school  catalogs,  announcements  of  fel- 
lowships, and  guides  to  graduate  examinations  which  are  likely  to  be  useful 
to  those  planning  to  pursue  their  studies  further.  The  office  also  provides 
counseling  and  guidance  to  students  to  help  them  to  identify  programs  and 
schools  which  will  best  enable  them  to  reach  their  vocational  goals. 


Life  on  the  Mountain 

The  community  surrounding  the  University  has  a  population  of 
approximately  2,500  persons  who  represent  a  wide  variety  of  interests  and 
vocations.  Sewanee  students  find  it  easy  and  convenient  to  relate  to  residents 
and  to  participate  with  them  in  cultural,  social,  and  other  activities.  Through 
such  organizations  as  the  Emergency  Medical  Service  and  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  students  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  University. 

Administration  of  the  College 

Officers 

The  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
its  faculty  and  students,  is  centered  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  which  administers 
the  academic  regulations  of  the  faculty  and  provides  academic  counseling. 
Academic  department  chairs  are  responsible  for  administrative  matters  within 
their  departments  and  coordinate  the  advising  of  majors. 

The  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women  are  responsible  in  general  for  matters 
of  student  life.  Specifically  they  are  responsible  for  freshman  orientation  and 
the  freshman  advising  program,  student  counseling,  the  enforcement  of  class 
attendance  regulations,  social  functions  and  policies,  student  discipline,  campus 
safety  and  security,  student  housing  and  room  reservations,  and  student  health 
services.  Also,  they  supervise  the  dormitory  staff  which  includes  head  residents, 
proctors,  and  assistant  proctors. 

The  University  Counselors  offer  professional  counseling  to  students 
regarding  personal  problems  and  concerns.  Counseling  is  available  on  an 
individual  or  group  basis,  and  all  conversations  are  held  in  confidence. 

The  University  Chaplain  and  members  of  the  staff  maintain  offices  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  and  a  conference  room  in  the  Bishop's  Common;  they  are 
available  to  students  and  faculty  for  counseling  and  other  pastoral  duties.  The 
chaplains  conduct  a  regular  weekly  schedule  of  services  in  the  Episcopal  tradition 
in  the  chapel,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  The  University  Choir  provides 
music  for  many  of  the  services,  and  students  serve  as  lay  readers,  ushers,  acolytes, 
and  sacristans.  It  should  be  noted  that  other  churches  are  located  nearby  and 
are  easily  accessible  to  students. 

The  Director  of  Financial  Aid  maintains  an  office  in  Fulford  Hall.  The 
director  computes  financial  need  for  students  and  supervises  distribution  of  funds 
among  those  who  have  demonstrated  need. 

The  Director  of  Career  Services  maintains  a  biographical  file  of  all 
interested  students  and  alumni  for  potential  employers  and  serves  as  the  liaison 
officer  for  representatives  of  graduate  and  professional  schools,  business,  and 
industry  who  visit  the  campus. 
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The  physicians  and  nurses  at  the  University  Health  Service  maintain  office 
hours  each  weekday  to  serve  student  medical  needs.  The  staff  is  available  to 
provide  care  for  illnesses,  explain  preventive  care  measures,  and  to  offer  health 
education  programs  on  campus. 

The  Director  of  Minority  Student  Affairs  has  responsibility  for  looking  after 
the  needs  of  minority  students  in  the  College  and  for  working  with  the  Director 
of  Admission  in  representing  the  College  to  prospective  minority  students. 

Academic  Schedule 

The  academic  year  of  the  College  is  divided  into  two  semesters:  the  first 
beginning  in  late  August  and  ending  before  Christmas  (Advent  Semester),  the 
second  beginning  in  January  and  ending  in  May  (Easter  semester).  A  six-week 
summer  session  usually  begins  in  mid-June. 

Classes  are  held  five  days  a  week,  Monday  through  Friday.  Most  classes 
meet  in  the  morning,  although  some  seminars,  laboratories,  and  special  classes 
meet  in  the  afternoon.  The  normal  class  schedule  calls  for  each  class  to  meet 
for  three  50-minute  or  two  75-minute  sessions  each  week.  Weekends  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  working  on  special  projects,  catching  up  on  assignments, 
I  reflecting,  and  engaging  in  athletic,  cultural,  and  other  extracurricular  activities. 

Honor  Code  and  Student  Government 

Honor  Code 

Sewanee  places  major  emphasis  upon  honor.  Its  students  are  expected  to 
conduct  themselves  with  integrity,  discipline,  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 

i  bility,  and  regard  for  other  people.  Students  make  a  commitment  to  these  ideals 

by  signing  the  University's  honor  code,  and  in  exchange  for  this  commitment 
the  University  grants  its  students  freedom  and  privacy.  The  honor  code  is  a 
time-honored  tradition  at  Sewanee  and  is  maintained  entirely  by  an  Honor 

j  Council  elected  from  the  student  body. 

Student  Government 

Sewanee's  student  government  organization  is  unique.  It  is  bicameral  in 
its  composition,  comprised  of  the  Student  Assembly  and  the  Order  o( 
Gownsmen. 

!  The  executive  officers  of  the  assembly  are  the  speaker,  secretary,  and 

treasurer,  elected  from  the  student  body  at  large. 
i 

The  assembly  represents  student  opinion  and  makes  recommendations  to 

the  faculty  and  administration  through  the  deans;  it  legislates  in  matters  of 
|  student  affairs,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  faculty  and  administration;  and 

i  it  recommends  to  the  deans  of  students  and  the  provost  the  allocation  of  student 

activity  funds. 
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The  Order  of  Gownsmen  is  made  up  of  students  who  have  achieved  the 
required  grade-point  average  and  are  entitled  to  wear  the  academic  gown.  Its 
chief  executive  officer  is  the  president  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen. 

The  order  advises  the  Student  Assembly  and  strives  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  spirit,  tradition,  and  ideals  of  the  University.  The  order  has 
legislative  authority  through  its  appointment  power  to  student  and  faculty 
committees  and  its  ability  to  investigate  any  problems^or  concerns  of  the 
students. 

The  Student  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  speaker,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Student  Assembly,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  the  head  proctors,  the  chairs  of  the  Disciplinary  Committee  and 
Honor  Council,  the  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Purple,  and  the  student  members 
of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

Student  Trustees 

Recognizing  the  contribution  that  students  could  make,  in  1970  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  to  expand  its  membership  to  include  three 
student  trustees,  two  elected  from  the  College  and  one  from  the  School  of 
Theology.  Similarly,  the  College  faculty  has  opened  many  of  its  committees 
to  representatives  of  the  student  body. 

Student  Handbook 

The  student  handbook  is  the  official  source  of  information  regarding  student 
conduct,  rules,  and  regulations.  It  contains  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Honor 
Code  as  well  as  a  complete  list  of  student  organizations.  It  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Deans  of  Students  and  it  is  distributed  to  all  students  annually. 

Housing  and  Meals 

All  students  except  married  students  and  those  living  at  home  with  their 
families  are  required  to  live  in  University-approved  housing.  Each  University 
dormitory  contains  accommodations  for  20-100  students,  a  common  room  and 
kitchen,  and  an  apartment  for  a  head  resident.  A  student  usually  shares  a  room 
with  one  other  student.  There  are  single  rooms,  but  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  assigned  to  seniors.  There  are  no  freshman  dormitories.  Space  in  each 
dormitory  is  reserved  for  freshmen  and  transfer  students  and  for  students  in 
all  undergraduate  classes. 

Each  dormitory  room  is  furnished  with  a  single  bed,  a  desk  and  chair,  chest, 
bookcase,  and  closet  space  for  each  student.  The  student  is  expected  to  furnish 
a  pillow  and  bed  linens.  A  desk  lamp  is  also  needed.  Students  may,  within  reason, 
add  furnishings  to  make  their  rooms  more  comfortable. 

The  administration  has  the  right  to  inspect  any  hall,  lecture  room,  office, 
student's  room,  or  public  apartment  of  the  University. 
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Most  dormitories  have  head  residents,  whose  principal  responsibility  is  to 
provide  a  supportive,  home-like  atmosphere.  Dormitory  proctors,  who  are 
student  members  of  the  administration  and  who  head  the  dormitory  staff  where 
they  reside,  have  major  responsibility  for  order  and  rule  enforcement  in  the 
dormitories,  dormitory  programming,  and  the  reporting  of  needed  dormitory 
repairs.  The  assistant  proctors  live  on  the  same  floor  as  their  freshman  advisee 
groups  and  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  freshmen  and  their  faculty  adviser.  They 
also  are  available  for  student  counseling  and  advice. 

Gailor  Hall,  the  college  dining  hall,  serves  21  meals  during  specified  hours 
each  week.  All  students  except  married  and  day  students  eat  in  Gailor  or  the 
Bishop's  Common  dining  facility.  They  pay  a  fee  each  semester  for  meals.  Non- 
boarding  students  and  visitors  pay  a  per-meal  fee. 

Activities  and  Organizations 

Orientation  Program 

A  student-directed  orientation  program  for  entering  students,  supervised 
by  the  deans  of  students,  begins  several  days  before  the  College  opens  each 
fall.  The  orientation  program  includes  a  full  schedule  of  informative  sessions 
on  all  aspects  of  Sewanee  life.  The  arrangement  of  events  is  also  designed  to 
give  ample  opportunity  for  new  students  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another, 
with  upperclassmen,  and  with  the  faculty.  Advising  sessions  with  faculty  advisers, 
dinner  at  the  home  of  a  faculty  member,  a  studying-in-college  session,  an  address 
by  the  dean  on  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  and  two  information  sessions 
make  up  the  heart  of  the  orientation  schedule. 

Bishop's  Common 

The  Bishop's  Common,  commonly  known  as  the  BC,  is  the  University 
student  union,  the  center  of  campus  extracurricular  activity.  It  contains  the 
student  post  office,  a  weekday  dining  area,  a  pub,  lounges,  a  conference  room, 
darkrooms,  party  and  game  rooms,  and  offices  for  student  government  and 
student  publications.  The  Niles  Trammell  Communications  Center  contains 
office  and  studio  space  for  the  student  radio  station.  The  Bishop's  Common 
staff  assists  individual  students  and  organized  groups  in  planning  for  the  social 
and  recreational  life  of  the  campus.  The  Sewanee  Union  Theatre,  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Thompson  Hall,  presents  an  interesting  variety  of  commercial 
films. 

The  Sewanee  Outing  Program  and  the  canoe  team,  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  section,  are  part  of  the  union's  program. 

Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  founded  in  1776  and  the  oldest  fraternity  in  America, 
is  a  national  honor  society  recognizing  high  academic  achievement  and  seeking 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  active  scholarship.  The  Sewanee  Chapter,  Beta  of  Tennessee, 
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was  established  in  1926.  Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  perhaps  the  most  prized 
honor  a  college  student  can  receive.  Sewanee  students  who  have  demonstrated 
exceptional  academic  excellence  become  eligible  after  completing  five  con- 
secutive semesters. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Alpha  Alpha  Chapter,  was  established  at  Sewanee 
in  1929.  The  purpose  of  this  national  organization  is  to  recognize  leadership 
in  college.  Student  members  are  chosen  from  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  and 
not  more  than  three  percent  of  the  student  body  may  be  elected  to  membership. 
Members  must  have  distinguished  themselves  in  such  activities  as  scholarship, 
athletics,  and  publications. 

Blue  Key,  a  national  honor  leadership  fraternity,  recognizes  distinguished 
men  on  the  campus.  The  members  are  chosen  not  solely  because  of  what  they 
have  done,  but  for  their  future  promise. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  is  the  national  political  science  honor  fraternity.  The 
Gamma  Sigma  Chapter  in  Sewanee  was  chartered  in  April,  1958.  The  orga- 
nization attempts  to  stimulate  productive  scholarship  and  an  intelligent  interest 
in  government.  At  its  open  meetings,  prominent  figures  in  the  field  of  political 
science  are  presented. 

The  Sewanee  chapter  of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  the  only  national  physics  honor 
society,  was  established  in  May,  1958.  The  chapter  receives  into  membership 
physics  students  and  a  limited  number  from  closely  related  fields  when  such 
students  attain  high  standards  of  scholarship,  professional  merit,  and  academic 
distinction. 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  the  national  honor  society  in  economics,  was 
introduced  into  Sewanee  in  1965  with  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Tennessee. 
Students  with  outstanding  academic  records  in  economics  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  is  the  national  Spanish  honor  society.  The  Kappa  Chapter 
was  chartered  at  Sewanee  in  May,  1978.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  merit  and  interest  in  Hispanic  culture. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  the  national  premedical  honor  society,  was  founded 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa  in  1926.  The  Tennessee  Epsilon 
Chapter  was  installed  January,  1984.  Its  purpose  is  to  reward  excellence  in 
premedical  scholarship.  Associate  membership  is  open  to  all  pre-health  career 
students.  Active  membership  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  is  based  upon 
academic  record  and  participation  as  an  associate  member. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  international  honor  society  in  history,  was  founded 
in  1921  and  has  grown  to  include  more  than  600  chapters  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis 
of  excellence  in  the  study,  teaching,  or  writing  of  history.  The  objective  of  the 
society  is  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  history  by  the  encouragement  of  research, 
good  teaching,  publication,  and  the  exchange  of  learning  and  thought  among 
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historians.  The  Alpha  Delta  Gamma  chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta  was  chartered 
and  installed  at  Sewanee  in  May,  1987. 

Social  Organizations 

There  are  many  organizations  open  to  students,  which  provide  a  varied 
and  active  social  atmosphere  on  the  campus.  These  organizations  sponsor  social, 
cultural, -and  educational  events  which  are  open  to  all  students  and  faculty. 

The  eleven  national  fraternities  and  six  local  sororities  at  Sewanee  provide 
a  structured  relationship  among  young  men  and  women  in  which  their  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  may  be  enriched.  They  serve  as  an  outlet  for  athletic 
interests  through  intramural  competition,  they  provide  a  training  ground  for 
leadership  and  fiscal  management,  and  they  help  offset  the  academic  routine 
with  social  events.  The  fraternities  and  sororities  also  sponsor  the  Annual  Fall 
Fest  and  participate  in  service  projects  such  as  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive,  the 
Annual  Help  Week,  the  Sewanee  Public  School  Halloween  Carnival,  the 
Community  of  Strangers  home  refurbishment  projects,  and  the  Students  Against 
Multiple  Sclerosis  fund  raising  programs.  The  fraternities  and  sororities  are 
evaluated  annually  to  assure  that  their  operations  are  in  accordance  with  the 
expectations  contained  in  the  "Statement  of  Relationship."  These  expectations 
include  academic  achievement,  group  citizenship,  fiscal  management,  property 
maintenance,  alumni  support,  and  community  service. 

Eleven  national  social  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Sewanee.  They  are 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Psi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Delta  Tau 
Delta,  Kappa  Alpha,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Gamma  Delta, 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  Sigma  Nu.  Each  fraternity  maintains  a  house  which 
is  used  for  meetings,  social  events,  and  everyday  recreation.  Members  do  not 
reside  or  take  their  meals  in  the  houses.  There  are  six  local  sororities  at  Sewanee: 
Alpha  Delta  Theta,  Alpha  Tau  Zeta,  Gamma  Tau  Upsilon,  Phi  Kappa  Epsilon, 
Theta  Kappa  Phi,  and  Theta  Pi.  Each  sorority  has  a  room  at  and  is  able  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Women's  Center  at  Bairnwick. 

The  fraternity  and  sorority  rush  programs,  supervised  by  the  Inter-fraternity 
Council  and  Inter-sorority  Council  respectively,  are  designed  to  guarantee  that 
each  student  who  elects  to  take  part  has  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  fraternities  and  sororities  so  that  his  or  her  ultimate  fraternity  or 
sorority  decision  can  be  made  with  wisdom  and  confidence.  Over  70  percent 
of  men  and  women  belong  to  fraternities  or  sororities. 

Several  other  organizations  for  women  are  open  to  interested  students.  The 
Sewanee  Student  Women's  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives  elected  from 
each  of  the  women's  dormitories  and  from  each  of  the  sororities.  Its  purpose 
is  to  sponsor  programs  and  speakers  of  particular  interest  to  women,  to  organize 
social  events  for  all  women  of  the  College  and  to  perform  service  projects  for 
the  University,  including  the  publication  of  the  student  telephone  directory. 
The  Women's  Center  at  Bairnwick,  a  large  comfortable  house,  provides  a  center 
for  educational,  cultural,  and  social  activities.  The  Women's  Center  Board 
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sponsors  events  which  promote  closer  ties  between  faculty  and  students  and 
address  areas  of  particular  interest  to  women. 

Student  Newspaper,  Yearbook,  Radio  Station 

All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  staffs  of  the  student  pub- 
lications. The  Sewanee  Purple  is  the  newspaper;  the  Cap  and  Gown  is  the 
yearbook,  issued  each  May.  Positions  are  open  in  writing,  editing,  photography, 
design,  sales,  and  management.  The  editors  of  the  respective  publications  are 
elected  by  the  student  body  from  a  list  of  nominees  who  have  met  the  require- 
ments for  the  offices.  Once  elected,  each  editor  has  responsibility  for  selecting 
a  staff.  The  Publications  Board,  a  joint  faculty-student  committee,  meets  monthly 
and  serves  as  an  advisory  board  primarily  for  financial  matters.  Other  publi- 
cations include  the  Mountain  Journal,  which  publishes  poetry,  fiction,  and 
scholarly  writing  by  students  and  faculty  members. 

The  student-operated  radio  station,  WUTS,  has  staff  openings  for  students 
from  both  academic  units  of  the  University.  All  musical  tastes  are  welcomed, 
and  emphasis  is  given  to  alternative  music  that  is  unavailable  on  commercial 
stations.  No  experience  is  required,  and  positions  are  open  for  disc  jockeys, 
announcers,  writers,  and  technically  inclined  students. 

Youth  Center 

The  Sewanee  Youth  Center,  a  community  service  project  in  which  students 
participate,  provides  recreational  and  supporting  educational  programs  to  the 
community's  young  people.  It  owns  a  frame  building,  located  near  the  center 
of  the  community,  which  has  served  since  1967  as  a  gathering  place  for  local 
children. 

Cultural  Opportunities 

The  University  community  provides  varied  and  extensive  cultural  offerings. 
Many  of  the  lectures,  concerts,  and  dramatic  productions  attract  visitors  from 
the  neighboring  metropolitan  centers  and  often  receive  favorable  reviews  in 
the  media  of  these  cities. 

Lecture  Series 

The  University  has  an  endowed  lecture  program  known  as  the  duPont 
Lectures.  The  lecturers,  who  are  often  of  national  and  international  reputation, 
are  chosen  to  represent  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  with  particular  regard 
to  the  fields  of  theology,  humanities  and  languages,  natural  science,  and  social 
sciences.  There  are  three  memorial  lectures:  the  William  P.  DuBose,  the  Samuel 
Marshall  Beattie,  and  the  Michael  Harrah  Wood.  The  Student  Forum,  managed 
by  a  committee  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  brings  a  number  of  distinguished 
speakers  to  the  campus  and  organizes  students,  faculty,  and  residents  for  oc- 
casional debates  on  timely  matters.  In  addition  to  these,  the  various  academic 
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departments  often  sponsor  visiting  lecturers  in  both  general  and  particular  fields 
throughout  the  year. 

Sewanee  Conference  on  Women 

During  the  Sewanee  Conference  on  Women,  prominent  women  are  brought 
to  campus  to  talk  about  their  particular  fields  of  interest  and  expertise.  Student, 
faculty,  and  community  women  work  together  to  organize  each  year's  programs. 
Recent  conferences  have  included  speakers  on  women  in  medicine,  women 
writers,  women  in  law  and  politics,  and  women  in  the  arts;  a  concert,  films, 
and  plays;  and  panel  discussions  about  women  and  spirituality,  dual-career 
relationships,  and  women  and  power.  Support  for  the  conference  comes  from 
a  broad  spectrum  of  generous  groups  and  individuals. 

Performing  Arts  Series 

The  Performing  Arts  Committee  is  a  faculty-student  organization  which 
presents  annually  six  or  more  programs  of  plays,  music,  and  dance,  featuring 
distinguished  artists.  Recent  presentations  include:  the  Alabama  Shakespeare 
Festival;  the  Joffrey  Ballet  Center  Concert  Group;  the  Prague  Symphony;  the 
Tokyo  String  Quartet;  the  Missouri  Repertory  Theatre;  the  Kings  Singers;  the 
Daniel  String  Quartet;  the  Louisville  Orchestra;  Mummerschanz;  and  the  New 
Amsterdam  Sinfonietta. 

Student  Music  Opportunities 

Considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musical  organizations  of  its  kind, 
the  University  Choir  sings  weekly  for  services  at  All  Saints'  Chapel;  it  also 
gives  a  number  of  campus  concerts,  undertakes  a  tour  to  a  different  section 
of  the  country  each  winter,  and  undertakes  a  summer  tour  to  England  once 
every  four  years. 

Students  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  University  Orchestra 
which  performs  in  public  several  times  a  year,  sometimes  with  choral  groups 
or  in  association  with  theatrical  productions.  They  can  also  receive  individual 
instruction  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello,  French  horn,  clarinet,  carillon,  and 
voice. 

In  addition  to  the  music  provided  by  the  Performing  Arts  Series,  there 
are  a  good  many  musical  productions  which  are  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Music.  The  traditional  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  held  during  Advent 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  combines  almost  every  facet  of  music  at  Sewanee  and 
attracts  a  great  many  visitors  from  the  surrounding  area.  The  University  organist 
and  carillonneur  and  their  students  present  numerous  recitals  during  the  year. 

The  Sewanee  Popular  Music  Association  brings  musicians  to  the  campus 
for  concerts  which  are  open  to  everyone.  WUTS  broadcasts  the  "Best  in  Opera," 
"Best  in  Jazz,"  and  "Classical  Showcase"  series  among  others. 
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The  music  listening  room  in  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  has  a  collection 
of  more  than  2,000  recordings,  including  all  types  of  music,  a  complete  collection 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  many  other  literary  works. 

Films,  Drama,  Art 

The  Cinema  Guild  shows  first-rate  foreign  and  classical  American  films. 
Purple  Masque  is  the  University  drama  group  which  presents  a  number  of 
productions  in  the  Guerry  Hall  and  other  theatres  each  year.  Participation  is 
open  to  students  and  members  of  the  community.  Dionysus  and  Company 
provides  additional  opportunities  for  theatre  experience,  particularly  among 
non-theatre  students.  A  Shakespeare  Festival,  including  plays,  lectures,  and 
workshops,  is  an  annual  event. 

The  University  Gallery,  located  in  Guerry  Hall,  operates  in  association 
with  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  It  provides  students  and  community  members 
the  opportunity  to  view  original  works  of  art:  paintings,  drawings,  prints, 
photography,  videos,  and  sculptures.  The  gallery  hosts  travelling  exhibitions, 
sponsored  by  a  variety  of  lending  institutions,  and  specially  curated  exhibitions. 
The  gallery  also  displays  works  from  the  University's  permanent  collection  and 
sponsors  an  exhibition  of  student  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester.  The 
gallery  is  open  at  specified  hours  during  the  day  and  usually  whenever  there 
is  an  event  in  the  Guerry  Hall  auditorium. 

Aiken  Taylor  Prize  in  Poetry 

The  Aiken  Taylor  Prize  in  Modern  American  Poetry  is  awarded  annually 
to  a  leading  American  poet  for  the  work  of  a  distinguished  career.  Administered 
by  the  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  the  prize  is  named  in  honor  of  the  poet 
and  novelist  Conrad  Aiken  and  his  younger  brother  Dr.  K.P.A.  Taylor.  Dr. 
Taylor  left  a  generous  bequest  to  fund  this  prize  and  related  activities.  The  prize 
is  normally  awarded  at  the  Opening  Convocation  of  the  University  for  the  Easter 
semester.  A  reading  by  the  poet  and  a  lecture  by  a  leading  critic  are  scheduled 
close  to  the  time  of  the  award.  The  first  five  winners  of  the  prize  were  Howard 
Nemerov,  Richard  Wilbur,  Anthony  Hecht,  W.  S.  Merwin,  and  John  Frederick 
Nims. 

Medieval  Colloquium 

The  annual  Sewanee  Medieval  Colloquium  brings  to  the  campus  scholars 
from  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  .who  are  renowned  in  all  areas 
of  study  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lecturers  spend  several  days  on  campus, 
meet  with  faculty  and  student  groups,  and  speak  to  classes.  They  are  also  available 
for  informal  conversation  and  interchange. 

Recent  themes  of  the  colloquium  have  been  "Mundus  Theatri:  Theatrum 
Mundi,";  "Secularism  in  the  Middle  Ages,";  "Women  in  Medieval  Society;" 
"Monks,  Nuns,  and  Friars  in  Medieval  Society;  "Law  in  Medieval  Life  and 
Thought;"  and  "Man  and  Nature  in.  the  Middle  Ages."  Guest  lecturer.-  have 
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come  from  Cambridge  University;  Princeton  University;  Queen's  University, 
Belfast;  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  the  University  of  Exeter;  the  University 
of  York;  the  University  of  Bristol;  the  University  of  Western  Australia;  the 
University  of  London;  the  National  Center  for  Scientific  Research,  Paris;  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  Medieval  Civilization,  Poitiers;  and  Oxford 
University. 

The  colloquium  is  sponsored  by  the  University  and  supported  by  grants 
from  the  duPont  Lectures  Committee  and  the  benefactions  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  enroll  as  sponsors  or  patrons.  The  Colloquium  Committee  sponsors, 
also,  a  series  of  papers  on  medieval  subjects  presented  by  members  of  the  College 
faculty  early  in  the  spring  term.  On  occasion,  exceptionally  good  papers  by 
students  are  included  in  the  series. 

Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center,  founded  in  1957,  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  worldwide  for  its  training  of  instrumentalists.  Operating 
a  five-week  session,  the  center  attracts  approximately  250  students  and  a  staff 
of  artist-teachers  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad.  The  teachers  are 
selected  for  their  performing  and  teaching  abilities.  The  center  is  compared 
favorably  with  such  well-known  programs  as  Aspen,  Interlochen,  and  Tanglewood. 

Students  are  for  the  most  part  of  high  school  and  college  age.  All  participate 
in  the  orchestra  and  ensemble  programs  and  study  privately.  In  addition,  classes 
are  offered  in  theory,  harmony,  composition,  and  conducting.  College  credit 
is  available  for  college  students. 

The  center  boasts  three  full  symphony  orchestras  and  several  chamber 

groups.  Weekend  concerts  of  chamber  music  and  symphonic  music  take  place 

!  throughout  the  session.  A  gala  festival  concludes  the  summer's  activities.  During 

the  final  four  days,  nine  concerts  are  presented  by  various  organizations  within 

the  center. 

Guest  conductors  who  have  appeared  in  recent  years  include  such  eminent 
artists  as  Richard  Bales,  Walter  Deyle,  Crawford  Gates,  Roland  Johnson,  Thor 
!  Johnson,  Louis  Lane,  Amerigo  Merino,  Kenneth  Moore,  Henri  Temianka, 

Werner  Torkanowsky,  Arthur  Winograd,  and  Hugh  Wolfe. 

Director  of  the  center  is  Martha  McCrory  who  has  been  with  the  center 
i  since  its  inception  and  has  been  its  director  since  1963. 

University  Book  and  Supply  Store 

The  University  Book  and  Supply  Store  has  a  broad  selection  of  scholarly 

books  and  books  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  the  textbooks  required  or 

|  recommended  for  classes.  It  also  stocks  a  variety  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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Language  Clubs 

Organizations  which  provide  cultural  opportunities  are  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  and  three  foreign-language  clubs,  the  Spanish  Club,  Le  Cercle 
Francais,  and  Der  Deutsche  Verein. 

Athletic  Program 

Athletics  have  always  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  lives  of  Sewanee 
students.  Because  the  University  feels  that  athletics  are  important,  it  has 
developed  an  athletic  program  open  to  all  students.  The  program  is  supervised 
and  administered  by  the  Director  of  Athletics  and  his  staff.  There  are  three 
main  divisions:  physical  education,  intramural,  and  intercollegiate. 

Sewanee  is  a  member  of  Division  III  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA).  While  the  College  does  not  offer  athletic  scholarships, 
its  intercollegiate  athletic  program  offers  many  opportunities  for  keen 
competition  for  men  and  women. 

The  athletic  program  for  men  includes  intercollegiate  competition  in 
baseball,  basketball,  cross  country,  football,  golf,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  and 
track.  Varsity  intercollegiate  sports  for  women  include  basketball,  cross  country, 
field  hockey,  soccer,  Softball,  swimming,  tennis,  track,  and  volleyball.  The 
following  approved  athletic  club  sports  are  also  offered:  bicycling,  cricket, 
equestrian,  fencing,  lacrosse,  rugby,  ski,  and  canoe  teams. 

In  addition  to  the  intercollegiate  programs,'  the  athletic  department 
promotes  club  and  intramural  competition  for  men  and  women  in  a  number 
of  sports  and  offers  a  wide  range  of  activities  for  its  physical  education  classes. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  student  body  participates  in  the  athletic  program 
at  either  the  intercollegiate  or  intramural  level. 

Juhan  Gymnasium  contains  two  basketball  courts,  a  swimming  pool,  hand- 
ball courts,  a  wrestling  practice  room,  a  bowling  alley,  weight  rooms,  three  indoor 
tennis  courts,  a  ballet  studio,  dressing  and  training  rooms,  and  the  athletic 
department  offices.  Other  facilities  include  six  playing  fields,  a  new  all-weather 
track,  seven  newly  resurfaced  outdoor  tennis  courts,  a  golf  course,  and  an 
equestrian  facility.  These  facilities  are  available  to  every  student  according  to 
schedules  published  by  the  athletic  department. 

Sewanee  Outing  Program 

The  Sewanee  Outing  Program  is  a  most  active  and  visible  component  of 
outdoor  recreation,  promoting  activities  such  as  canoeing,  bicycling,  kayaking, 
backpacking,  caving,  skiing,  sailing,  fishing,  rock  climbing,  bird  watching,  and 
botanizing.  In  addition  to  programs,  trips,  and  classes,  the  program  provides 
magazines  for  the  library,  maintains  resource  files,  and  loans  equipment  for 
camping,  caving,  and  boating. 
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The  Bike  Shop  is  a  self-help  repair  facility  staffed  by  students  for  minor 
repairs,  ordering  bicycles  or  parts.  It  also  maintains  a  small  loaner  fleet. 

The  Carter  Martin  Whitewater  Boathouse  serves  as  a  meeting  place  for 
the  canoe  team  practice  in  the  fall,  and  the  physical  education  classes  in  basic 
canoeing  and  kayaking  both  semesters.  The  canoe  team  has  won  the  South- 
eastern Collegiate  Canoe  Championships  21  out  of  23  times. 

The  Perimeter  Trail  is  a  marked  and  maintained  loop  following  the  bluff 
around  the  University  Domain. 

Classes  in  whitewater  boating,  sailing,  and  a  survey  of  outing  activities  are 
offered  for  academic  credit  through  physical  education  course  offering. 

Equestrian  Center 

The  University  offers  a  riding  program  for  persons  at  all  stages  of 
competence.  The  facilities  include  a  spacious  barn,  a  100  by  200  foot  outdoor 
ring,  a  dressage  arena,  stadium  and  cross  country  jumps,  schooling  areas,  30 
acres  of  pasture,  and  individual  paddocks.  In  addition,  there  are  miles  of  riding 
trails  through  meadows  and  timberland  with  a  number  of  views  of  the  surround- 
ing valley. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  balance  seat  equitation  from  beginning  to  advanced 
levels.  Special  courses  are  also  offered  in  training,  management,  and  teaching. 
Clinics  with  guest  instructors  are  offered  to  more  serious  students  each  semester, 
and  students  participate  in  a  number  of  shows,  fox  hunts,  and  endurance  rides. 

The  University  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  outstanding  show 
horses  which  are  available  for  use  in  the  program. 

There  is  some  boarding  space  for  student-owned  horses.  Arrangements  for 
boarding  horses  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the  center. 


History  of  the  University 

The  University  of  the  South,  consisting  of  an  undergraduate  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  graduate  School  of  Theology,  is  supported  by  and 
constitutionally  related  to  twenty-eight  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  whom  are  elected  from  these  dioceses, 
and  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  which  acts  as  the  executive  board  of  the  Trustees. 
Its  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  President.  The  Chancellor, 
elected  from  among  the  bishops  of  the  owning  dioceses,  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  ex  officio. 

The  University  is  located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  in  southeastern  Middle 
Tennessee,  approximately  ninety  miles  from  Nashville,  the  state  capital,  and 
fifty  miles  from  Chattanooga. 

Because  the  founders  accepted  an  offer  of  land  from  the  Sewanee  Mining 
Company  at  a  place  known  to  the  Indians  as  Sewanee,  the  University  and  the 
community  are  popularly  known  as  Sewanee. 

History  of  the  University 

Concerned  by  the  failure  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  establish  within  the 
various  southern  states  a  single  successful  university,  ten  Episcopal  dioceses 
agreed  in  1856  to  work  together  to  create  an  institution  which  would  serve 
the  entire  area.  Responding  to  their  bishops'  invitation,  clergy  and  lay  delegates 
from  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  met  at  Lookout  Mountain  near  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  on  July  4,  1857,  and  organized  the  first  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  followed  by  a  second  later  that  year 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at  which  the  name  and  site  of  the  University  were 
chosen.  At  a  third  meeting,  in  1858,  at  Beersheba  Springs,  a  resort  near  Sewanee, 
the  Trustees  received  the  charter  for  the  University  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  culmination  of  these  early  efforts  was  the  ceremonial  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  for  the  first  building,  which  took  place  on  October  10,  1860.  The 
Bishop  of  Georgia,  Stephen  Elliott,  placed  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  within  the 
stone;  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  Leonidas  Polk,  concluded  the  laying  of  the  stone 
for  "an  institution  established  for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning,  and 
virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness  of  men  may  be 
advanced." 

The  dreams  of  the  founders  were  swept  away  during  the  Civil  War.  With 
the  South  lying  desolate  after  the  war,  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop  of 
Tennessee,  and  George  R.  Fairbanks  returned  to  the  site  of  the  campus  in  1866. 
In  a  simple  ceremony  they  and  a  few  workmen  erected  a  cross  fashioned  from 
nearby  saplings,  and  formally  re-established  the  University. 
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Many  obstacles  remained  to  be  overcome,  however,  before  the  University 
could  open  its  doors  to  students.  The  substantial  amount  of  money  which  had 
been  pledged  to  create  the  University  before  the  war  had  been  lost.  Further, 
the  South,  from  which  support  would  logically  come,  was  impoverished.  Looking 
to  England  for  support,  Bishop  Quintard  made  three  fund-raising  tours,  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  the  first  with  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  opening 
of  the  University  possible. 

The  first  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  South  was  held  on  September 
18,  1868,  with  nine  students  and  four  teachers  present.  The  physical  plant 
consisted  of  St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Otey  Hall,  and  Cobbs  Hall,  each  a  simple 
frame  building. 

Although  years  of  adversity,  struggle,  and  sometimes  poverty  lay  ahead, 
the  University  grew,  primarily  because  many  people,  excited  by  the  challenging 
enterprise,  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it.  General  Josiah  Gorgas,  Robert  E.  Lee's 
brilliant  chief  of  ordnance,  followed  Quintard  as  Vice-Chancellor  in  1872. 
William  Mercer  Green,  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  made  his  home  in  Sewanee  for 
the  University's  first  twenty  years,  and  Bishop  Alexander  Gregg  of  Texas  also 
maintained  a  Sewanee  residence.  Besides  Gorgas,  two  other  generals,  Francis 
A.  Shoup  and  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  were  on  the  early  faculty. 

While  chaplain,  William  Porcher  DuBose,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen — a  student  organization  unique  to  Sewanee.  When 
DuBose  chose  to  devote  full  time  to  teaching,  he  was  succeeded  as  chaplain 
by  Thomas  Frank  Gailor,  later  to  become  in  turn  Vice-Chancellor  and  Bishop 
of  Tennessee.  In  the  latter  office  he  was  to  become  the  first  to  hold  the  position 
now  known  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Writing  T>f  the  early  period  of  Sewanee's  history,  Gailor  said,  "They  set 
a  standard  of  scholarship  and  life  at  Sewanee  which  influenced  the  whole  South. 
For  ten  long  years,  from  1869  to  1878,  Sewanee  was  the  forlorn  hope  of  higher 
education  in  the  South.  It  is  only  common  justice  to  give  credit  to  Sewanee 
which  made  the  first  stand  for  higher  education  and  held  the  banner  high  when 
state  governments  were  paralyzed  with  desolation  of  war." 

The  University's  history  was  for  many  years  a  story  of  recurrent  struggles. 
The  second  founding  in  1866  was  followed  by  the  uncertain  and  oft-threatening 
years  of  southern  Reconstruction.  From  the  end  of  that  period  until  1909  there 
was  steady  growth  under  the  Vice-Chancellorships  of  Telfair  Hodgson,  Thomas 
F.  Gailor,  and  Benjamin  Lawton  Wiggins.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Wiggins 
at  Commencement  in  1909,  the  University  closed  its  departments  of  medicine, 
law,  nursing,  engineering,  and  dentistry.  Maintaining  its  basic  departments — 
the  preparatory  school,  college,  and  seminary — it  endured  difficult  times  for 
three  decades  in  the  administration  of  William  Bonnell  Hall,  Albion  W.  Knight, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Finney.  During  these  years  the  academic  strength  and  repu- 
tation of  the  University  grew,  but  financially  it  lived  with  constant  hardships. 
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In  1938  Alexander  Guerry,  previously  headmaster  of  Baylor  School  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  became  Vice-Chancellor  bringing 
an  upsurge  in  the  fortunes  of  the  University.  Under  his  direction  Sewanee  shored 
up  its  ailing  finances,  repaired,  repainted,  and  renovated.  Largely  through  his 
efforts,  the  University  emerged  from  the  eras  of  the  Great  Depression  and  World 
War  II  well  equipped  and  prepared  to  enter  its  greatest  period  of  growth.  This 
began  in  1951  when  Edward  McCrady,  formerly  professor  of  biology,  returned 
from  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  to  become  Vice-Chancellor.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  his  administration  the  endowment  increased  from  just  over  one 
million  dollars  to  more  than  twenty  million.  Old  buildings  underwent  major 
renovations.  More  new  buildings  were  constructed  in  each  of  these  two  decades 
than  in  all  previous  University  history.  Looking  toward  the  expansion  of  the 
institution  into  a  series  of  undergraduate  colleges,  Dr.  McCrady  began  a  second 
campus,  but  when  coeducation  arrived  in  1969  women  students  were  enrolled 
in  an  enlarged  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  J .  Jefferson  Bennett  succeeded  Dr.  McCrady  as  Vice-Chancellor  in  1 97 1 . 
During  Dr.  Bennett  s  six-year  administration  All  Saints'  Chapel  was  consecrated, 
a  new  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  was  built,  and  modernization  took  place  both 
in  municipal  services  and  personnel  practices. 

Dr.  Bennett's  successor,  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  came  from  a  business  career 
in  Texas  in  1977.  The  Sewanee  Academy  was  merged  in  1981  with  nearby 
St.  Andrew's  School  on  the  latter's  campus  outside  the  University  domain.  In 
1984  the  School  of  Theology  left  St.  Luke's  Hall,  its  base  for  more  than  a  century, 
to  move  to  premises  vacated  by  the  Academy  in  Hamilton  Hall.  The  Education 
for  Ministry  program,  inaugurated  in  the  early  years  of  the  Ayres'  administration, 
has  an  international  enrollment  of  approximately  5,000  persons.  A  Century 
II  capital  funds  campaign  doubled  the  number  of  endowed  chairs  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  while  strengthening  the  endowment  and  renewing 
facilities. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Williamson,  formerly  Provost  and  Chief  Academic  Officer 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  installed  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  succession  to  Robert  Ayres  in  October  1988.  His  administration 
has  been  marked  by  careful  planning  for  additional  facilities  as  well  as  a  modest 
expansion  of  the  faculty  and  student  body. 

The  efforts  and  support  of  many  people — alumni,  churchmen,  friends  who 
have  shared  a  belief  in  the  University  and  its  mission — have  contributed  to 
the  present  the  University  of  the  South,  a  distinctive  and  widely  respected 
institution. 

The  University  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,  and  its  credits  are  accepted  by  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  a  member,  also,  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities.  Degrees  awarded  include  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts  in  Theology,  Master  of 
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Divinity,  Master  in  Sacred  Theology,  Master  of  Theological  Studies,  Doctor 
of  Ministry,  and  various  honorary  degrees. 

Sewanee  Review 

The  Sewanee  Review,  founded  in  1892  by  William  Peterfield  Trent,  is  the 
oldest  literary  quarterly  in  continuous  publication  in  the  United  States.  Its 
subscribers  include  3,000  libraries,  and  there  are  700  foreign  subscriptions. 

During  its  first  half-century  the  Review  was  an  academic  journal  devoted 
to  the  humanities.  Since  the  editorship  of  Allen  Tate  (1944-46)  the  quarterly 
has  been  literary  and  critical,  publishing  short  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  essay- 
reviews,  and  reviews.  Tate's  editorial  procedures,  which  were  based  partly  on 
the  examples  of  the  Southern  Review  (first  series)  and  the  old  Kenyon  Review, 
are  still  largely  in  force.  Although  many  southerners  contribute  to  the  magazine, 
it  is  by  no  means  regional.  Major  attention  is  given  to  British  and  American 
writers  from  1500  to  the  present.  Recent  issues  have  been  devoted  to  modern 
Irish  literature,  to  T.S.  Eliot  and  his  age,  and  to  contemporary  American  short 
fiction.  Over  one  hundred  new  books  are  reviewed  annually. 

The  editors  since  Tate  have  been  John  Palmer,  Monroe  Spears,  Andrew 
Lytle,  and  (currently)  George  Core.  Its  contributors  include  leading  writers  from 
the  U.S.,  the  British  Isles,  and  Canada. 

The  Sewanee  Review  continues  to  receive  much  favorable  attention  in  and 
out  of  the  literary  world,  and  the  editor  of  one  of  its  chief  rivals  calls  it  the 
best  quarterly  in  the  United  States. 

University  Domain 

Domain  of  the  University  of  the  South,  located  on  the  western  face  of 
the  Cumberland  Plateau,  is  composed  of  ten  thousand  acres.  The  campus  of 
the  University,  the  residential  areas,  the  village  of  Sewanee,  lakes,  forests, 
woodland  paths,  caves,  and  bluffs  are  all  a  part  of  this  great  tract  of  land.  The 
town  of  Sewanee,  which  has  a  population  of  2,500,  is  not  incorporated  but 
is  managed  by  the  University  administration,  which  in  addition  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  academic  matters,  provides  municipal  services.  The  site  of  the  campus 
and  the  surrounding  country  have  become  some  of  the  most  cherished  parts 
of  the  University's  heritage. 

Campus  and  Buildings 

The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Theology  are  constructed  of  stone  from  the  Domain.  In  many  cases  they  are 
gifts  of  benefactors  whose  names  they  bear.  Dates  of  construction  and  rebuilding 
are  in  parentheses. 

St.  Luke's  Hall  (1878;  1951;  1956-57)  formerly  housed  the  School  of 
Theology,  which,  in  1984,  moved  to  Hamilton  Hall,  occupied  earlier  by  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  later  the  Sewanee  Academy.  St.  Luke's  now 
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houses  the  Sewanee  Review,  classrooms  and  faculty  offices  for  the  College  o( 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Grosvenor  Auditorium,  and  resident  rooms  for  selected 
students.  The  original  building  was  a  gift  of  an  early  benefactor,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Morris  Manigault. 

Thompson  Hall  (1883;  1901;  1950),  which  originally  housed  the  medical 
school,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1950.  The  present  structure  served 
as  the  student  union  until  replaced  by  the  Bishop's  Common  in  1974.  It  now 
houses  the  University  Relations  and  Alumni  offices  and  the  Sewanee  Union 
Theatre.  Among  contributors  to  the  building  were  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson 
and  Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling. 

Convocation  Hall  (1886)  was  originally  planned  for  convocations  of  the 
University  and  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  served 
as  a  library  from  1901  to  1965.  Breslin  Tower,  donated  by  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Breslin,  contains  a  clock  and  chimes  given  by  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas. 

Walsh-EllettHall  (1890;  1959),  the  gift  of  Vincent  D.  Walsh,  wasrenovated 
with  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Edward  Coleman  Ellett.  Classrooms  and  faculty 
and  administrative  offices  are  located  here. 

Fulford  Hall  (1890),  the  home  of  seven  Vice-Chancellors,  became  the 
location  of  Admission,  Financial  Aid,  and  Public  Relations  in  1989.  It  bears 
the  name  of  a  Canadian  bishop  who  participated  in  the  consecration  of  its  first 
owner,  Bishop  Charles  Todd  Quintard  of  Tennessee. 

St.  Luke's  Chapel  (1904),  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Telfair  Hodgson,  is  a  memorial 
to  her  husband,  a  former  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

All  Saints'  Chapel  (1905;  1957)  replaces  the  early  wooden  structure  near 
the  present  site.  It  was  left  incomplete  in  1907  and  finished  over  fifty  years 
later.  Memorials  to  alumni,  professors,  residents,  and  benefactors  are  found 
throughout  the  building.  Shapard  Tower,  given  by  the  family  of  Robert  P. 
Shapard,  contains  the  carillon  donated  in  memory  of  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  by  his  descendant  W.  Dudley  Gale. 

Carnegie  Hall  (1913)  was  known  for  years  as  Science  Hall.  It  now  houses 
the  Office  of  the  Treasurer,  classrooms,  offices,  and  studios.  The  original  donor 
was  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mrs.  J.L.  Harris  gave  the  telescope  in  the  observatory, 
the  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnasium  ( 1 956-57)  includes  the  older  Ormond  Simkins 
building  and  the  Shaffer  Gymnasium.  The  newer  part  provides  accommodations 
for  varsity  basketball,  swimming,  and  coaches'  offices.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium 
are  the  Charlotte  Guerry  Tennis  Courts  (1964),  the  gift  of  members  and  friends 
of  the  Guerry  family.  Near  the  gymnasium  are  the  Eugene  0.  Harris  Stadium 
and  McGee  Field. 

Guerry  Hall  (1961)  honors  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  1938-48.  It  contains  classrooms,  offices,  an  auditorium  and  stage, 
and  an  art  gallery  for  visiting  shows  and  the  University's  permanent  collection. 
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The  Snowden  Forestry  Building  (1962)  provides  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  a  greenhouse  for  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology.  The  paneling 
of  rooms  and  a  large  variety  of  wood  samples  make  up  the  wood  technology 
collection.  It  honors  the  late  Bayard  Snowden  of  Memphis. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  (1965;  1982)  is  named  for  the  most  mu- 
nificent benefactor  in  the  history  of  the  University,  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont.  It 
houses  the  principal  library  holdings  and  includes  study  areas,  carrels,  screening 
rooms,  a  collection  of  recordings,  and  a  listening  complex.  The  Torian  Room 
honors  Mrs.  Oscar  N.  Torian,  a  former  archivist. 

The  Cleveland  Memorial  (1965),  connecting  Walsh-Ellett  and  Carnegie, 
was  given  by  the  family  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.  It  houses  the  Offices  of 
the  Vice-President  for  Business  and  Community  Relations,  the  Registrar,  and 
Career  Services. 

Wiggins  Hall  (1967)  contains  individual  and  large  group  practice  rooms 
and  offices  for  the  Department  of  Music.  It  is  a  memorial  to  Benjamin  Lawton 
Wiggins,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  1893-1909. 

The  J.  Albert  Woods  Laboratories  (1968)  honors  one  of  the  University's 
most  devoted  alumni.  The  building  contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  Blackman 
Auditorium,  and  the  Waring  Webb  Greenhouse. 

The  Bishop's  Common  (1974)  was  constructed  with  funds  secured  by 
alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan  of  Florida. 
Containing  the  student  post  office,  a  dining  room,  pub,  lounges,  and  game  rooms, 
it  serves  as  the  center  for  campus  student  activity.  The  Niles  Trammell  Com- 
munications Center,  providing  office  and  studio  space  for  student  publications 
and  the  radio  station,  is  located  in  the  building. 

Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  (1976)  was  planned  and  built  to  replace  the 
original  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital,  now  Hodgson  Hall. 

Residence  halls:  Hodgson  Hall  (1877;  1950),  Emery  Hall  (1916),  Hoffman 
Hall  (1922),  Elliott  Hall,  formerly  the  Sewanee  Inn  (1922),  Cannon  Hall 
(1925),JohnsonHall(1926),TuckawayInn(1930),PhillipsHall(1951),Gailor 
Hall  (1952),  Gorgas  Hall  (1952),  Hunter  Hall  (1953),  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall 
(1955),  Benedict  Hall  (1963),  McCrady  Hall  (1964),  Courts  Hall  (1965),  and 
Trezevant  Hall  (1969). 
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Admission 

An  individual  wishing  to  gain  admission  as  a  freshman  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  fall  semester  of  the  academic  year  should  make 
application  to  the  Director  of  Admission  not  later  than  February  1  of  that  year. 
For  admission  to  the  second  semester  of  the  year,  which  usually  begins  around 
the  middle  of  January,  one  should  apply  by  December  1. 

Prospective  students  will  be  given  an  application  packet  consisting  of  ( 1 ) 
an  application  form,  (2)  a  secondary  school  transcript  form,  and  (3)  forms  for 
letters  of  recommendation.  A  personal  essay  and  results  of  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American  College  Test  (ACT)  are  also  required. 
There  is  an  application  fee  of  $30.  An  applicant's  file  will  not  be  considered 
until  it  contains  all  these  items. 

Each  applicant  will  be  expected  to  submit  an  official  transcript  of  academic 
work  completed  through  the  end  of  the  most  recent  semester  and  a  record  of 
courses  being  pursued.  Conditional  acceptance  may  be  based  on  this  transcript, 
but  final  acceptance  will  await  receipt  of  a  final  transcript  showing  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  secondary  school  course. 

Secondary  School  Preparation 

The  decision  on  each  application  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 
The  committee  is  interested  in  a  prospective  student's  general  promise  and  in 
the  quality  of  work.  A  strong  and  rigorous  college-preparatory  curriculum  in 
secondary  school  is  highly  recommended  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  acceptable 
academic  units.  The  following  subjects  are  considered  the  minimum 
requirements: 

English,  four  years  Foreign  Language,  ancient  or 

Mathematics,  three  or  four  years  modern,  two  or  more  years 

History/Social  Sciences,  two  years         Natural  Sciences,  two  years 

Three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  (two  years  of  algebra,  one 
of  geometry)  are  considered  the  minimum  preparation  for  a  student  to  attempt 
the  required  mathematics  courses  at  Sewanee. 

A  letter  of  recommendation  is  requested  from  one  of  the  applicant's 
teachers.  The  admission  committee  also  welcomes  a  recommendation  from  a 
second  teacher  (this  recommendation  is  optional).  In  addition  to  the  letter 
of  recommendation,  the  applicant's  guidance  counselor  is  asked  to  write  an 
evaluation  as  part  of  the  transcript.  Other  letters  of  recommendation  are 
welcomed  but  not  required. 
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College  Entrance  Examination 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  is  required  to  take  either  the 
SAT  or  the  ACT.  The  College  does  not  require  achievement  tests,  but  ap- 
plicants who  wish  to  provide  achievement  test  results  as  supplementary  data 
are  encouraged  to  do  so. 

The  SAT  and  ACT  are  given  in  centers  throughout  the  world  at  various 
times  during  the  year.  An  applicant  should  take  one  of  these  tests  at  least  twice, 
preferably  once  during  the  second  half  of  the  junior  year  and  again  during  the 
fall  of  the  senior  year.  The  College  does  not  guarantee  consideration  if  a  test 
is  taken  after  January  of  the  senior  year.  Information  on  the  SAT  and  ACT 
may  be  obtained  from  the  applicant's  secondary  school  or  counselor.  Students 
for  whom  English  is  not  the  native  language  should  take  the  Test  of  English 
as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  by  February  of  the  year  of  application. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  considers  each  applicant  on  the  basis  of 
high  school  academic  performance,  standardized  test  scores,  activities,  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  the  personal  essay. 

Regular  Decision  and  Notification  of  Acceptance 

The  application  deadline  for  regular  decision  freshman  candidates  for  the 
fall  semester  is  February  1 .  A  freshman  applicant  accepted  for  admission  is  not 
required  to  make  a  definite  commitment  to  the  College  until  May  1,  the 
nationwide  candidates'  reply  date.  An  applicant  may,  however,  make  a 
commitment  and  reserve  a  place  in  the  entering  class  by  paying  a  reservation 
fee  of  $300  at  any  time  after  notification  of  acceptance  and  before  May  1. 

In  order  to  allow  each  candidate  the  maximum  amount  of  time  to  consider 
all  college  options,  the  College  endeavors  to  make  a  decision  and  notify  by 
April  1  all  candidates  whose  files  are  complete  by  February  1.  The  College  will 
consider  applications  received  after  February  1  if  space  is  available.  If  the  College 
accepts  an  applicant  after  May  1,  the  person  will  be  given  two  weeks  to  pay 
the  $300  reservation  fee. 

During  the  summer  the  Office  of  Admission  will  send  a  final  transcript 
form  and  a  medical  form  which  requires  examinations  by  a  medical  doctor, 
a  dentist,  and  an  ophthalmologist  or  optometrist.  An  applicant  may  not  matriculate 
in  the  College  until  these  forms  have  been  returned. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

The  Early  decision  Plan  is  designed  for  the  freshman  applicant  whose  first 
choice  is  the  University  of  the  South  and  whose  secondary  school  record,  test 
scores,  recommendations,  and  extracurricular  activities  are  at  least  as  strong 
as  the  average  freshman  who  typically  matriculates  at  Sewanee.  The  average 
student  usually  has  earned  a  "B+"  average  in  high  school  and  has  scored 
approximately  at  least  1160  on  the  SAT  or  26  on  the  ACT. 
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The  Early  Decision  application  deadline  is  November  15.  All  application 
materials  must  be  postmarked  by  November  15  with  the  exception  of  the 
October  ACT  or  the  November  SAT  results.  Those  applicants  who  will  take 
either  of  these  tests  should  indicate  this  on  the  Admission  application  and 
request  that  the  score  results  be  sent  directly  to  the  University  of  the  South. 
These  score  results  should  be  received  by  the  Office  of  the  Admission  in  early 
December.  The  Committee  on  Admission  will  not  make  a  decision  until  the 
official  test  scores  have  been  received  by  the  admission  office.  By  satisfactorily 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Early  Decision  Plan  Agreement,  a  student 
may  receive  favorable  action  on  his  or  her  application  by  December  15. 

The  student  applying  for  early  decision  should  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Indicate  at  the  appropriate  place  on  the  application  the  desire  to  be 
considered  as  an  early  decision  applicant,  confirm  that  the  University 
of  the  South  is  first  choice,  and  promise  that  admission  will  be  accepted 
if  offered. 

2.  Present  all  credentials  necessary  for  admission  and,  if  applicable,  for 
financial  aid  (including  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service)  on  or  before  November  15.  If  all  necessary 
information  has  not  been  postmarked  by  this  date  (with  the  exception 
noted  above  concerning  October/November  test  score  results)  the 
College  does  not  guarantee  a  decision  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan. 

3.  Fulfill  all  testing  requirements  not  later  than  the  November  test  date 
of  the  senior  year. 

4.  If  accepted,  the  applicant  must  confirm  this  acceptance  by  January 
1 1  with  a  payment  of  $300.  The  applicant  must  also  write  all  other 
colleges  to  which  applications  have  been  submitted  and  withdraw  those 
applications. 

Under  this  plan,  the  University  of  the  South  agrees  to  the  following: 

1.  To  reach  a  decision  on  admission  and  on  financial  aid,  if  applicable 
and  possible,  by  December  15. 

2.  To  guarantee  an  applicant  who  is  not  accepted  unbiased  consideration 
under  the  regular  admission  procedure  and  freedom  to  consider  other 
colleges. 

Early  decision  applicants  who  are  not  accepted  in  December  are  deferred 
and  reconsidered  under  the  regular  decision  plan.  These  deferred  candidates 
should  submit  other  appropriate  materials  to  the  Committee  on  Admission, 
especially  senior  year  grades  and  additional  standardized  test  scores,  if  applicable. 

Early  Admission  After  the  Junior  Year 

A  student  may  apply  to  the  College  as  an  early  admission  candidate  if  the 
student  plans  to  enter  college  after  completing  the  junior  year  in  high  school. 
Although  the  University  of  the  South  does  not  encourage  early  admission  to 
the  College,  this  plan  is  sometimes  appropriate  for  a  few  select  students.  The 
early  admission  candidate  should  have  exhausted  most  of  the  academic  courses 
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offered  by  his  or  her  high  school  and  be  ready  academically,  emotionally,  and 
socially  for  the  college  environment. 

An  early  admission  candidate  must  complete  the  same  requirements  and 
meet  the  same  deadlines  as  a  regular  candidate  with  the  following  additions: 

1.  An  interview  is  required  on  campus  with  either  a  member  of  the 
admission  staff  or  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.  Written  recommendation  and  approval  must  be  received  from  the 
candidate's  counselor,  principal,  or  headmaster  for  early  admission 
action  including  a  statement  that  the  student  is  prepared  emotionally, 
academically,  and  socially  for  success  within  our  college  environment. 

3.  The  candidate  should  present  academic  credentials  as  strong  as,  or 
stronger  than,  the  average  student  who  typically  enrolls  at  Sewanee 
(i.e.  a  "B+"  average  in  academic  courses  from  high  school  and  at  least 
1160  on  the  SAT  or  26  on  the  ACT). 

4.  The  candidate  must  state  in  writing  to  the  Committee  on  Admission 
why  he  or  she  wishes  to  forego  the  senior  year  in  high  school  and  enter 
college  as  an  early  admission  student. 

Although  the  committee  prefers  that  the  candidate  meet  all  requirements 
for  the  high  school  diploma,  this  is  not  a  requirement  for  acceptance  as  an 
early  admission  candidate. 

Transfer  and  Readmission  Applicants 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  College  from  other  accredited  colleges 
will  be  asked  to  complete  the  same  forms  as  applicants  from  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  college  instructors,  one  of  whom 
must  be  an  English  instructor.  In  addition  they  will  be  asked  to  submit,  in  the 
form  of  official  transcripts,  a  record  of  work  done  at  each  college  previously 
attended.  Failure  to  submit  a  transcript  of  all  previous  college  work  will  invalidate 
an  applicant's  acceptance  by  the  College. 

The  registrar  assesses  credit  for  transfer  students  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Office  of  the  Dean.  The  Degrees  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  chair 
of  the  department  concerned  may  grant  transfer  credit  for  courses  of  uncertain 
interpretation. 

Quarter  hours  are  converted  to  semester  hours  at  two-thirds  of  their  face 
value.  Thus  five  quarter  hours  equal  three  semester  hours. 

Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  must  meet  the  College's 
graduation  requirements.  Since  the  College  requires  two  years  of  residence  for 
a  degree,  no  transfer  student  may  be  admitted  into  the  senior  year  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree. 

The  application  deadline  for  transfer  candidates  is  April  1  for  the  fall 
semester  and  December  1  for  the  spring  semester. 
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Former  students  who  wish  to  return  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  asked  to  complete  an  application  for  readmission  and  to  submit  a  record 
of  academic  work  in  the  form  of  official  transcripts  from  other  colleges  attended. 
Failure  to  submit  these  transcripts  will  invalidate  the  readmission. 

The  application  deadline  for  readmission  candidates  is  May  1  for  the  fall 
semester  and  December  1  for  the  January  semester. 

Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  placement  may  be  granted  to  entering  students  who  show 
considerable  proficiency  in  certain  courses,  as  determined  by  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Tests.  In  some  instances  college  credit  may  accompany 
advanced  placement.  Students  who  receive  scores  of  "4"  or  "5"  on  these  tests 
will  receive  academic  credit  (hours  only)  for  the  subject  matter  covered.  Credit 
shall  be  recorded  under  the  subject  titles  used  by  the  College  Board. 

Campus  Visits,  Interviews 

Campus  visits  and  interviews  for  prospective  students  are  not  required  but 
are  strongly  recommended.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage  to  see  the  Sewanee 
campus  and  community  before  making  a  final  decision.  The  interview  is  actually 
an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  information.  The  admission  officer  is  in- 
terested  in  learning  about  the  student's  courses,  grades,  test  scores,  activities, 
and  interests.  The  student,  in  turn,  is  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
about  the  academic  program,  extracurricular  activities,  student  life,  and  financial 
aid.  The  Office  of  Admission,  located  in  Fulford  Hall,  is  open  from  8:00  a.m. 
until  4:30  p.m.  (Central  Time),  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:15  a.m. 
until  noon  on  most  Saturdays  during  the  academic  year.  Advance  notice  of 
ten  days  prior  to  a  campus  visit  is  highly  recommended.  A  visit  may  be  arranged 
by  calling  the  Office  of  Admission  at  (615)  598-1238. 

Campus  tours  are  given  at  specified  times  during  the  academic  year,  usually 
at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  on  weekdays.  Saturday  morning  tours  are  usually 
at  11:15  a.m.  A  group  information  session  is  available  at  10:00  a.m.  on  most 
Saturday  mornings  during  the  academic  year  for  students  and  parents  who  are 
unable  to  arrange  an  individual  interview. 

Prospective  students  who  wish  for  the  Office  of  Admission  to  arrange  for 
an  overnight  stay  in  a  dormitory  must  call  at  least  ten  days  in  advance.  Overnight 
visits  in  dormitories  are  available  only  during  the  academic  year. 
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Admission  Calendar 


Freshmen 


November  15 
December  15 
January  10 
February  1 
April  1 
May  1 


Transfers 

April  1 
December  1 

Readmission 

May  1 
December  1 


Early  decision  application  deadline. 
Early  decision  notification. 
Reservation  fee  due  for  early  decision. 
Regular  decision  application  deadline. 
Regular  decision  notification. 
Reservation  fee  due  for  regular  decision. 


Fall  semester  application  deadline. 
Spring  semester  application  deadline. 


Fall  semester  application  deadline. 
Spring  semester  application  deadline. 


FEES  AND  FINANCES 

Costs  of  a  Sewanee  Education — 1991-1992 


Advent 

Easter 

Semester 

Semester 

Total 

Tuition 

$  6,675 

$  6,675 

$  13,350 

Fees 

155 

0 

155 

Room 

875 

875 

1,750 

Board* 

880 

880 

1,760 

$  8,585 

$  8,430 

$  17,015 

*This  is  the  cost  of  a  full  21  meal  plan.  A  15  meal  plan  is  available  for 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  at  a  rate  to  be  announced. 

This  schedule  shows  the  costs  charged  each  student  for  the  academic  year 
1991-92.  These  amounts  are  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost  per 
student  of  providing  a  student's  education;  endowment  and  gift  revenues  pay 
the  other  one-third. 

Approximately  40%  of  Sewanee's  students  receive  need-based  financial  aid 
to  help  pay  their  share. 

Tuition,  fees  for  activities  and  a  post  office  box,  room,  and  board  are 
mandatory  charges.  These  amounts  provide  for  costs  of  instruction,  21  meals 
a  week  and  a  dormitory  room  while  school  is  in  session,  admission  to  athletic 
events  and  cultural  performances,  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  and 
rental  of  a  box  at  the  student  post  office  (SPO).  Services  of  the  health  and 
counseling  offices  are  also  covered,  but  prescriptions,  casts,  splints,  and  medical 
expenses  such  as  X-rays,  surgery,  hospitalization,  and  the  like  are  not  covered. 
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A  student  medical  insurance  plan  offered  through  the  University  is  strongly 
recommended  for  students  who  do  not  already  have  adequate  health  insurance, 
since  any  injury  or  illness  requiring  hospitalization  will  be  at  the  student's  own 
expense.  The  Deans  of  Students  send  information  about  the  insurance  plan 
to  all  students  before  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

A  reservation  deposit  of  $300  is  payable  before  pre-registration  each 
semester,  to  reserve  a  place  in  the  College.  The  semester  tuition  bill  is  reduced 
by  payment  of  this  deposit.  The  deposit  is  not  refundable  after  the  published 
refund  dates,  except  for  serious  illness,  loss  of  financial  aid,  or  academic  sus- 
pension. In  planning  college  expenses,  families  should  also  take  into  consideration 
such  items  as  books,  supplies,  and  personal  items;  the  cost  of  such  expenses 
is  estimated  to  be  $1,210  per  year. 

Special  Charges 

In  addition  to  mandatory  charges,  a  student  may  incur  these  charges: 

Audit,  per  course $  410 

Automobile  registration,  per  year 40 

Bicycle  registration,  per  year 5 

Fines  and  penalties 

Failure  to  checkout 25 

Late  registration 15 

Late  payment  of  semester  bill 40 

Replacing  lost  ID  card  or  paycheck 5 

Returned  checks 5 

Golf  Club  membership  —  for  use  of  the  golf  course. 
A  student  may  pay  daily  greens  fee  of  $3.25  ($5.50 
weekends)  instead  of  buying  a  student  membership. 

Per  year 60 

Commencement 60 

Off  campus  programs,  administrative  handling 250 

Part-time  students,  per  semester  hour 410 

Riding  —  for  riding  lessons  at  the  University 

Equestrian  Center,  per  semester 415 

Special  examination,  per  course 20 

Transcripts,  per  copy 2 

Fines  and  Penalties 

Failure  to  check  out  20 

Late  registration 15 

Late  payment  of  semester  bill  35 

Replacing  lost  ID  cards  or  paycheck 5 

Returned  checks  5 

Late  or  lost  library  book  varies 

Traffic  violations  varies 
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Damage  to  property — When  a  student  is  assigned  to  a  dormitory,  it  is  understood 
that  the  assignment  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  protect  University  property. 
A  student  who  intentionally  or  carelessly  destroys  dormitory  property  will  be 
charged  for  damages  plus  a  minimum  fine  of  $25  and  may  also  lose  priority 
for  room  assignment  the  next  year.  Whenever  the  Deans  of  Students  are  unable 
to  determine  the  person(s)  responsible  for  dormitory  damage  which  is  clearly 
not  the  result  of  normal  use,  a  minimum  of  $25  will  be  charged  to  each  resident 
of  that  dormitory  plus  a  prorata  share  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  Damage  and  other 
charges  may  be  assessed  upon  completion  of  room  inspection,  after  graduation 
or  withdrawal,  and  must  be  paid  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  grades. 

Payment 

The  University  bills  students  each  semester  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
semester  tuition,  board,  and  room  fees.  Fees  for  activities  and  a  post  office  box 
are  billed  upon  initial  enrollment  for  an  academic  year.  Payment  in  full,  less 
the  reservation  deposit  and  any  financial  aid,  is  due  August  19,  1991,  for  the 
Advent  semester,  and  January  10,  1992,  for  the  Easter  semester.  Because  of 
the  substantial  amounts  that  must  be  paid  in  August  and  January,  the  University 
offers  the  following  ways  to  assist  families  in  making  payments: 

1 )  Significant  amounts  of  financial  aid  and  loans  are  available  to  students 
who  qualify. 

2)  Deferred  payment  plans  are  offered  in  cooperation  with  commercial 
lending  organizations. 

Students  and  parents  are  strongly  advised  to  seek  further  information  about 
financial  aid  and  loan  plans  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  and  make  such 
arrangements  in  time  for  credit  from  aid  or  loan  to  be  posted  to  the  student 
bill.  Such  arrangements  usually  require  one  to  three  months  for  completion. 
Delays  at  registration  can  be  avoided  by  timely  application  for  aid  or  loan. 

Any  balance  remaining  on  the  student  bill,  after  credit  for  financial  aid 
or  deferred  payment  plans,  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  due  date;  the  University 
accepts  monthly  or  other  deferred  payment  only  by  means  of  the  plans  men- 
tioned above. 

The  Student  Accounts  Office  mails  bills  to  students  well  in  advance  of 
the  payment  due  dates.  Bills  are  mailed  to  the  student's  home  address  unless 
another  billing  address  has  been  given. 

A  student's  bill  must  be  paid  by  the  due  date  to  avoid  a  $40  late  payment 
fee  and  the  possibility  of  incurring  finance  charges. 

Charge  Accounts 

A  student  identification  and  charge  card  (ID)  is  issued  to  all  students  as 
a  means  of  identity  and  to  permit  the  charging  of  books  and  supplies  purchased 
at  various  University  facilities.  The  University  offers  this  charge  account  system 
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for  the  convenience  and  educational  value  it  provides;  for  many  students  it 
reduces  the  need  to  carry  cash  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  handle  credit 
by  receiving  and  paying  a  monthly  statement. 

The  ID  card  is  honored  for  purchases  at  the  University  Book  and  Supply 
Store  and  certain  other  facilities.  A  student  may  also  arrange  for  long-distance 
telephone  calls  to  be  charged  to  this  account.  Parents  may  limit  charging  to 
textbooks  and  telephone  toll  calls  if  they  choose  to  place  such  a  restriction. 
A  student  may  pay  cash  instead  of  charging  purchases. 

Monthly  statements  are  sent  to  the  student's  local  address,  to  foster  a  sense 
of  financial  responsibility,  unless  a  specific  request  is  made  to  mail  them  to 
the  student's  home  address. 

A  student  must  pay  the  account  within  sixty  days  to  avoid  a  finance  charge. 
Satisfactory  handling  of  a  student's  account  is  necessary  to  continue  the  charge 
privilege,  obtain  a  transcript  of  grades,  or  register  for  succeeding  semesters. 

The  ID  Card: 

1 )  Must  be  presented  for  cashing  checks,  using  the  library,  and  entering 
the  dining  hall. 

2)  Is  not  transferrable — its  loss  should  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
Non-Print  Services  Department  in  duPont  Library  for  replacement. 

3)  Becomes  void  upon  termination  or  interruption  of  enrollment. 

Refunds 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  College  through  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Dean.  Withdrawal  is  official  only  upon  approval  by  the  dean. 
Refund  of  fees  is  made  only  for  reasons  of  illness.  A  student  who  feels  an  exception 
should  be  made  to  this  policy  must  write  to  the  dean,  who  will  consider  the 
request  and  notify  the  student  of  the  decision. 

Refunds  for  withdrawal  because  of  illness  are  figured  by  prorating  fees  for 
the  period  from  the  date  of  withdrawal  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  amounts 
to  be  prorated  are  one-half  of  the  semester's  total  tuition  and  room  charges, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  board  charge.  No  refund  is  made  for  any  other  fees. 
Refunds  are  credited  to  financial  aid  accounts,  to  the  extent  of  any  financial 
aid;  any  balance  is  credited  to  the  student's  account. 

Payment  of  a  credit  balance  occasioned  by  a  refund  for  withdrawal  is  made 
during  the  month  following  withdrawal,  by  check  payable  to  the  student  or 
parents  at  the  home  address. 

Other  Financial  Matters 

Students  should  take  precautions  to  protect  personal  belongings  from  theft 
or  other  loss.  University  insurance  does  not  cover  personal  losses;  however, 
the  family  homeowner  insurance  may  provide  coverage  for  these  losses. 
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A  student  using  a  personal  automobile  for  a  class  field  trip  or  other 
University  business  should  have  vehicle  liability  insurance,  as  University 
insurance  does  not  cover  the  vehicle,  owner,  driver,  or  passengers  if  an  accident 
occurs. 

A  student  who  participates  in  intercollegiate  athletics  is  asked  to  use  his 
or  her  family  insurance  to  pay  for  injury  which  occurs  during  practice,  play, 
or  travel.  In  such  instances  University  insurance  may  cover  a  portion  of  medical 
expenses  in  excess  of  family  coverage.  University  insurance  does  not,  however, 
cover  medical  expenses  for  injuries  incurred  in  intramural  sports,  club  sports, 
or  any  other  student  activity,  or  in  off-campus  programs. 

Checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  cashier's  office.  Families  may  wish  to  consider 
having  a  checking  account  for  the  student  at  a  bank  in  the  Sewanee  area  or 
at  a  bank  in  the  student's  home  town. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  available  for  any  student  who  is  unable 
by  reason  of  physical  handicap  to  go  to  the  cashier's  office. 

Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  committed  to  the  principle  that  insofar 
as  possible  no  student  whose  application  for  admission  is  accepted  will  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  attend  because  of  financial  reasons.  Aid  is  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need  and  academic  promise.  College  students 
at  Sewanee  receive  from  sources  outside  of  their  families  more  than  $4,000,000 
each  year,  with  approximately  70%  of  the  student  body  receiving  some  form 
of  assistance. 

Eligibility  for  financial  aid  is  determined  by  an  impartial  analysis  of  the 
family's  financial  situation,  using  the  procedure  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  or  similar  approved  needs  analysis  service.  By  these  means  a  measure- 
ment is  made  of  the  ability  of  the  family  to  contribute  toward  a  student's 
education,  when  its  resources  are  compared  with  those  families  in  similar 
situations  as  to  income,  assets,  responsibilities,  and  liabilities. 

Sewanee  allocates  most  of  its  aid  funds  to  students  for  whom  aid  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  convenience  or  an  honor,  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum 
number  of  students  with  funds.  No  student  should  hesitate  to  apply  for  admission 
to  Sewanee  for  lack  of  personal  and  family  funds. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  aid,  a  student's  total  budget  is  considered, 
including  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  books  and  supplies,  personal  expenses, 
and  travel. 
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How  to  Apply  for  Financial  Aid 

1.  Complete  a  Sewanee  Application  for  Financial  Aid  and  return  it  to 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  These  applications  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

2.  Complete  either  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  or  a  similar  approved  needs  analysis  form. 
Send  the  completed  form  to  the  national  processor  whose  address  is 
on  the  form,  with  a  photographic  copy  to  Sewanee. 

The  priority  deadline  for  applying  for  Financial  Aid  is  March  1  for  all  students ,  current 
and  prospective.  Applications,  together  with  a  photographic  copy  of  the  com- 
pleted CSS  or  similar  form,  must  be  postmarked  by  March  1  to  ensure  being 
considered  for  aid  for  the  following  academic  year. 

Whenever  possible,  students  should  apply  for  scholarships  from  local  sources 
or  other  programs  to  augment  Sewanee's  aid.  All  applicants  are  required  to  apply 
for  state  grants  which  may  be  available  to  attend  a  private  university  and  the 
Pell  Grant  awarded  by  the  federal  government.  Failure  to  apply  for  aid  from 
outside  sources  may  result  in  the  loss  of  eligibility  for  assistance  from  Sewanee. 
Receipt  of  aid  from  any  source  or  of  any  type  (including  loans)  must  be  reported 
to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at  Sewanee. 

Renewal  of  Aid 

All  students  must  reapply  for  aid  each  year.  The  procedure  for  reapplying 
is  the  same  as  outlined  above.  The  priority  deadline  for  applications  for  renewal 
of  aid  is  March  I  of  the  academic  year  prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which 
aid  is  required. 

Conditions  for  the  Renewal  and  Continuation  of  Aid 

1 .  The  student  must  enroll  and  complete  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
during  each  semester  for  which  aid  is  received.  For  scholarships  this 
minimum  is  12  semester  hours.  For  all  other  financial  aid  programs 
this  minimum  is  six  semester  hours. 

2.  The  student  and  family  must  reapply  and  establish  need  for  each 
academic  year. 

3.  The  student  must  make  satisfactory  academic  progress.  Satisfactory 
academic  progress  is  defined  as:  a)  maintenance  of  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.0  average  on  a  4.0  scale:  b)  achievement  of  a  passing 
grade  for  80%  of  all  hours  attempted;  and  c)  completion  of  a  degree 
in  not  more  than  ten  semesters. 

4.  All  fees  and  charges  due  the  University  must  be  paid  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  unless  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasurer  have  been  made  in  advance. 
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Financial  Aid  Awards 

Financial  aid  awards  are  made  to  first-time  applicants  during  April.  If  they 
request  a  special  needs  analysis  form  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  students 
who  apply  for  Early  Decision  will  be  given  a  notification  of  tentative  eligibility 
once  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  are  established  for  the  coming  year. 

Financial  aid  awards  for  renewal  applicants  will  be  made  during  March 
and  April.  Renewal  applicants  who  fail  to  meet  the  March  1  deadline  will  be 
awarded  aid  only  after  awards  for  first-time  applicants  have  been  made. 

Most  financial  aid  awards  consist  of  a  combination  of  scholarship,  grant, 
loan,  and  work-study  assistance.  However,  students  with  exceptional  academic 
achievement  or  promise  may  receive  all  of  their  demonstrated  need  in  gift 
assistance,  while  students  with  low  academic  achievement  may  receive  assis- 
tance in  other  forms  of  aid.  The  University  participates  in  all  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education  financial  aid  programs  for  which  its  students  are 
eligible.  These  programs  are  fully  described  in  the  brochure,  A  Guide  to  Student 
Financial  Aid  at  Sewanee ,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
at  the  University  of  the  South.  In  addition,  the  University  awards  scholarships 
and  loans  from  University  appropriations  and  annual  gifts,  and  participates  in 
the  Tuition  Exchange  Program. 

Wilkins  Scholarship  Program 

Through  a  generous  bequest  made  by  Georgia  M.  Wilkins  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  in  1962,  the  Scholarships  Committee  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  appointed  outstanding  entering  students  as  Wilkins  Scholars.  In 
1989,  35  entering  freshmen  were  selected  as  Wilkins  Scholars.  Scholars  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  will  receive  scholarship  awards  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  need.  A  Scholar  without  financial  need  will  receive  a  scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  $5,000  per  year  renewable  for  four  years. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  a  Wilkins  Scholarship  must  com- 
plete their  application  for  admission  and  a  separate  Wilkins  Scholarship  application 
(available  in  the  Admission  application  packet)  by  January  15.  The  selection 
process  includes  a  weekend  interview  on  campus  for  those  named  as  finalists. 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  most  distinguished  finalists  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement  and  intellectual  promise;  leadership  as  shown  by  en- 
thusiastic participation  in  extracurricular  activities  and  the  ability  to  bring  out 
good  qualities  in  others;  and  character,  including  moral  conviction,  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  a  spirit  of  unselfishness. 

Installment  Payment  Plan 

The  University  offers  an  installment  payment  plan  whereby  parents  can 
pay  the  annual  cost  of  a  Sewanee  education  over  a  ten-month  period.  Detailed 
information  on  the  installment  payment  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Office. 
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Scholarships 

Much  of  the  scholarship  assistance  awarded  to  students  each  year  comes 
from  the  earnings  of  approximately  one  hundred  endowed  funds  and  many 
annual  gifts.  Despite  the  generosity  of  the  individuals  named  below,  each  year 
the  college  provides  additional  assistance  from  general  funds.  Those  interested 
in  strengthening  this  scholarship  program  are  invited  to  contact  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

Scholarships  for  Designated  Recipients 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
President  to  candidates  nominated  by  the  authorities  named  in  the  individual 
grants.  In  order  to  retain  these  scholarships,  the  recipients  must  meet  the  same 
academic  requirements  as  other  scholarship  holders.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
these  scholarships,  like  all  others,  have  stipends  based  on  the  need  of  the  student 
as  demonstrated  through  the  Financial  Aid  Form  or  the  Family  Financial 
Statement. 

If  those  designated  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  of  these  scholarships 
have  not  made  their  nominations  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  school,  the 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  for  the  year  by  nomination  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  President. 

Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarships — Established  for  students  from  the  Diocese 
of  Texas;  nominated  by  the  dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Houston. 

William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Allen,  formerly  a  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the  University, 
to  assist  a  physics  major  nominated  by  the  department. 

Robert  H.  Anderson  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  John 
C.  Turner  for  students  from  Mr.  Anderson's  home  parish,  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  rector. 

Robert  V.  Bodfish  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Bodfish,  Class  of  1941,  with  nomination  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Savoy  or  the 
bishops  of  Tennessee. 

George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarships — Established  by  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  Brady,  preferably  for  a  postulant  or  candidate  for  Holy  Orders;  nominated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 

Margaret  E.  Bridgers  Scholarships — Nominated  by  the  Rector  of  St.  James' 
Church,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Carolyn  Turner  Dabney  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  as  a  living 
memorial  by  her  parents,  brother,  and  husband;  nominated  by  the  rector  of 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Sarasota,  Florida. 
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John  R.  and  Bessie  G.  Dibrell  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  DibrelPs 
bequest;  nominated  by  the  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Ezzell  Dobson  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents  follow- 
ing his  death  in  1947  while  a  senior  in  the  College;  nominated  by  the  Dobsons 
or  their  descendants. 

Louise  Nance  Duckworth  and  William  Capell  Duckworth,  Memorial 
Scholarship — Established  by  William  C.  Duckworth,  Jr.  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, a  member  of  the  Class  of  1940,  in  memory  of  his  parents;  awarded  to  a 
junior  or  senior,  nominated  by  the  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  Committee,  to 
encourage  the  study  of  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Dr.  William  Egleston  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  1898;  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  South  Carolina  or  the  bishop  of 
Upper  South  Carolina. 

D.  A.  Elliott  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Elliott, 
a  former  trustee,  for  undergraduates  from  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi;  nominated 
by  the  rector  and  wardens  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Meridian. 

Herbert  Eustis  and  Orville  B.  Eustis  Memorial  Scholarship — Established 
by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  memory  of  alumni  of  the  classes 
of  1928  and  1935,  respectively,  with  nominations  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the 
Delta  or  by  the  bishop  of  Mississippi. 

George  William  Gillespie  Scholarships — Established  by  members  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1946  who  was  killed  in  France  in  1944;  nominated  by  the  rector. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Romualdo  Gonzalez  Memorial  Scholarships — Established 
by  a  group  of  his  fellow  bishops,  clergy,  family,  and  friends  in  perpetual  memory 
of  this  Spanish-born  bishop  of  Cuba  (1961-66)  to  aid  Hispanic  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  School  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  the  South.  Nominations  are  invited  from  any  source  and  especially  from 
the  Hispanic  Scholarship  Trust  Fund  Committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Adee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  wife  as  a 
living  memorial  to  her  husband,  Class  of  1907,  and  awarded  to  a  worthy  senior 
student  of  scholastic  attainment  in  economics.  Designated  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  President  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents 
as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1935,  who  died  as  a  Lieutenant, 
USNR,  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  World  War  II.  These  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Scholarships. 

Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships— Established  by  his  parents 
as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1938,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Texas 
City  disaster  of  April  16,  1947.  The  scholarship  is  awarded,  as  designated  by 
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the  Vice-Chancellor  and  President  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
to  a  senior  of  academic  attainment  in  that  field. 

Dora  Maunevich  Kayden  Scholarships — Established  by  Dr.  Eugene  M. 
Kayden,  professor  of  economics,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  May  be  used  for 
undergraduate  or  graduate  study  in  economics;  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Economics. 

Robert  S.  Lancaster  Scholarship — Established  by  a  group  of  alumni  as 
a  living  memorial  in  honor  of  the  revered  professor  for  whom  it  is  named.  The 
recipient  shall  be  a  rising  junior  who  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  academic 
excellence  and  personal  leadership  embodied  by  Dr.  Lancaster.  The  scholarship 
will  be  awarded  by  a  selection  committee  and  shall  carry  a  stipend  for  the 
student's  junior  and  senior  years. 

Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  father 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  man  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  his  qualities 
of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  mother 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  woman  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  her 
qualities  of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Mighell  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mabel  Mighell  Moffat  as 
a  memorial  to  her  father  and  great-nephew.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from 
Christ  Church  Parish,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  from  Mobile  County,  or  to  a 
student  from  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  the  Central  Gulf  Coast. 

Joseph  R.  Murphy  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Mr.  Murphy's  wife 
and  friends  in  memory  of  J.R.  Murphy  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Nominated  by 
the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  San  Antonio,  or  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West 
Texas. 

Charles  Joseph  Orr,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  in  1984  by 
many  whose  lives  were  richly  touched  by  Charlie,  a  cum  laude  graduate  in  the 
Class  of  1979,  to  assist,  here  and  elsewhere,  serious  students  pursuing  his  goal 
of  the  "unveiling  of  life  through  literature."  Nominations  are  invited  from 
anyone,  particularly  from  the  Orr  family  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  English. 

William  T.  Palfrey  Fund — Established  by  his  bequest  as  a  memorial  to 
his  parents;  nominated  by  Lodge  No.  57  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  or 
by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Franklin,  Louisiana. 

Merrill  Dale  Reich  Scholarships — Given  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta, 
friends,  classmates,  and  teammates,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Retch,  Class  of 
1966,  killed  in  Viet  Nam.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  Sewanee  Club  from 
nominations  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 
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Benjamin  Strother  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  mother 
with  preference  given  to  students  from  Edgefield  County,  South  Carolina,  and 
in  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina;  nominated  by  the  bishop. 

Herbert  Tutwiler  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  wife  with 
first  consideration  to  students  from  his  home  parish,  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  then  to  candidates  from  Jefferson  County;  nomi- 
nated by  the  bishop  of  Alabama. 

Morgan  W.  Walker  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  Walker  for  students 
from  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  nominated  by  the  bishop. 

University  Scholarships  and  Loan  Funds 

Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  President  from  the 
funds  listed  below  to  students  recommended  by  the  faculty  Committee  on 
Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  of  adequate  ability 
and  demonstrated  financial  need  who  may  be  entering  or  are  already  enrolled 
in  the  College.  Scholarships  with  principals  of  less  than  $1,000  are  not  listed 
here. 

Raymond  Alvin  Adams  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest 
of  Mr.  Adams  to  provide  scholarships  for  deserving  students  in  need  of  financial 
aid.  Preferences  are  given  to  students  from  Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  Coffee 
County,  Tennessee,  and  Middle  Tennessee,  in  that  order. 

Baker-Bransford  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Baker  Bransford. 

Grace  Mahl  Baker  Loan  Fund — Initiated  by  the  Class  of  1927  as  a  tribute 
to  the  wife  of  a  former  Dean  of  the  College.  The  fund  is  to  enable  students, 
in  case  of  financial  emergency,  to  remain  in  the  College. 

Grace  Mahl  Baker  Scholarship  Fund — Established  in  memory  of  Grace 
Mahl  Baker,  devoted  wife  of  Dean  George  M.  Baker,  who  during  the  30-odd 
years  her  husband  served  as  Dean  of  the  College,  won  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  countless  students  for  her  hospitality,  charm,  and  unfailing 
capacity  to  care  for  all  whose  lives  she  touched. 

Abel  Seymour  and  Eliza  Scott  Baldwin  Scholarships — Established  for 
students  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Baldwin. 

William  O.  Baldwin  Scholarships — Established  by  Captain  Baldwin,  Class 
of  1916,  for  the  benefit  of  offspring  of  naval  personnel. 

Captain  William  O.  Baldwin  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  Ewin 
Baldwin  Yung  for  deserving  young  people  from  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Lawrence  W.  Bell  Scholarships — Given  by  Mrs.  Bell  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  for  students  interested  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Leslie  G.  Boxwell  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Boxwell. 
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Jacob  F.  Bryan  III  Scholarship — Established  in  1985  by  Jacob  F.  Bryan 
IV,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Class  of  1965,  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Henry  T.  Bull  Loan  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Bull, 
Class  of  1901. 

Elizabeth  T.  Burgess  Scholarship — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs. 
Burgess. 

William  Carl  Cartinhour  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  a  grant  from 
the  Cartinhour  Foundation,  Incorporated. 

Elizabeth  Nickinson  Chitty  Scholarship — Given  by  a  former  Director  of 
Financial  Aid  and  Placement  (1970-80),  her  family  and  friends,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  needy  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gordon  M.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Grace  Dugan  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1927 
and  Director  of  Athletics  at  the  University  from  1930  until  his  death  in  1952. 
Awarded  to  students  in  recognition  of  excellence  in  academic  and  athletic 
pursuits. 

Anne  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship — Established  by  Misses  Elvina, 
Eliza,  and  Virginia  Claybrooke  in  memory  of  their  sister. 

Columbus,  Georgia  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  George  Foster 
Peabody. 

Mary  Lou  Flournoy  Crockett  Endowment  Fund — Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Nathan  A.  Crockett  with  preference  to  students  from  Giles  County 
and  Middle  Tennessee.  This  fund  has  been  used  for  both  scholarships  and  loans. 

Clarita  F.  Crosby  Scholarships — Established  by  her  bequest  with  at  least 
one-half  of  said  scholarships  being  awarded  to  women. 

Mary  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Cross. 

Ellen  DavieS'Rodgers  History  Scholarship — Given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Davies- 
Rodgers,  D.C.L.  '86,  distinguished  West  Tennessee  educator  and  historian.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  deserving  history  major  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year,  applicable  to  the  senior  year. 

Hildreth  Varnum  Tucker  Dieter  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by 
her  husband,  Kenneth  H.  Dieter,  in  response  to  her  wish  to  aid  promising 
scholars. 

Lenora  Swift  Dismukes  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  John  H. 
Swift. 

Hilda  Andrews  Dodge  Scholarships — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Dodge,  with  preference  to  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
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Byrd  Douglas  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Miss  Mary  Miller  for 
Tennessee  students. 

Bishop  Dudley  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Herman 
Aldrich  in  memory  of  her  son-in-law,  former  bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University. 

Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Eva  A.  and  Alice 
Quitman  Lovell. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  duPont. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont — Frank  A.  Juhan  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs. 
duPont  with  hope  that  recipients  would  later  pass  along  the  amount  they 
received  to  other  worthy  students. 

Fooshee  Scholarships  for  Freshmen — Established  in  memory  of  his  parents 
and  brother  by  Malcolm  Fooshee,  Class  of  1918,  to  assist  outstanding  incoming 
freshmen  from  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  Kentucky  public  high  schools  and 
New  York  public  and  private  high  schools. 

Combs  Lawson  Fort,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  1983, 
the  year  of  his  graduation,  by  his  family  and  friends. 

James  M.  Fourmy,  Jr.  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  1946,  for  students  from  Hammond  High  School,  Hammond,  Louisiana, 
and  graduates  of  Southeastern  Louisiana  University  for  study  at  the  School  of 
Theology,  and  graduates  of  the  University  of  the  South  for  graduate  study  in 
classical  languages. 

Franklin  County  Bank  Scholarships  (formerly  Bank  of  Sewanee 
Scholarship) — Established  for  an  outstanding  entering  freshman  from  Franklin, 
Grundy,  or  Marion  counties. 

Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F. 
Frayser  in  memory  of  her  son,  Class  of  1909. 

James  Voorhees  Freeman  and  Leslie  Butts  Freeman  Memorial  Fund — 

Established  in  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  by  their  sons,  with  preference 
to  premedical  students. 

O.A.  Gane  and  Vida  F.  Gane  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — Established 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Vida  F.  Gane  to  assist  deserving  students  from  Florida, 
with  a  preference  given  to  residents  of  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida. 

William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment — Established  by  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Goodwyn. 

Bishop  Harold  Gosnell  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  friends  as  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  Bishop  Gosnell's  long  and  dedicated  service 
to  his  church,  country,  and  community. 
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Grant  Foundation  Scholarships — Established  in  recognition  of  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Grant,  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the  Grant  Foundation  of  New 
York. 

Charlotte  Patten  Guerry  Scholarships — Established  by  Z.  Carter  Patten 
and  Sarah  Key  Patten,  his  mother,  for  forestry  students  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  Guerry,  wife  of  the  ninth  Vice-Chancellor  and  President. 

William  Bonnell  Hall  and  Irene  Ellerbe  Hall  Memorial  Scholarships — 

Established  by  their  daughter,  Landon  Hall  Barker,  for  premedical  students  or, 
when  not  so  needed,  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biology. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Hamer  Memorial  Scholarship — Endowed  in  1984  by 
his  son  to  assist  students  of  the  organ  and  liturgical  music  honoring  his  English- 
born  father,  who  was  organist  and  choir  master  at  Trinity  Cathedral  in  Pittsburgh 
for  50  years  and  canon  precentor  for  23  years. 

Alfred  Hardman  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Godwin  in  memory  of  the  Very  Rev.  Alfred  Hardman,  Class  of  1946. 

James  Edward  Harton  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  Harton 
Vinton  in  memory  of  her  brother,  Class  of  1921. 

James  Hill  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Hill.  This 
is  the  earliest  scholarship  endowment  in  the  College. 

Telfair  Hodgson  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Medora  C.  Hodgson 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  an  alumnus  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Franklin  Eugene  Hogwood  Memorial  Scholarship — In  Mr.  Hogwood's 
effects  was  a  letter  directing  that  "$3,500  be  sent  to  Sewanee...to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  moral,  cultural,  mental,  and 
physical  contribution  made  by  this  institution. .  .toward  the  development  of  our 
son,  Stephen  Franklin  Hogwood,  Class  of  1974."  Mrs.  Hogwood  wrote,  "Please 
use  it  toward  helping  some  other  worthy  student... have  the  great  opportunity 
to  attend  this  very  special  place  of  learning."  Additional  family  gifts  have 
increased  the  endowment. 

George  W.  Hopper  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  o( 
George  W.  Hopper  and  the  gifts  of  his  wife,  Sally  H.  Hopper,  to  provide 
scholarships  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  clergy. 

Marshall  Hotchkiss  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Venie 
Shute  Hotchkiss  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Elmer  L.  and  Catherine  N.  Ingram  Scholarship  Fund — Established  through 
a  bequest  from  the  Ingrams. 

Charles  H.  and  Albert  Brevard  Jetton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — 

Established  by  a  bequest  from  Rebekah  J.  Jetton. 
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Elise  Moore  Johnstone'Henry  Fraser  Johnstone  Scholarship  Fund — 

Established  for  deserving  College  students  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Johnstone  DeWald 
and  the  Hon.  Edward  H.  Johnstone  to  honor  Elise  Moore  Johnstone,  dedicated 
supporter  of  the  University,  and  her  son,  Henry  Fraser  Johnstone,  who  graduated 
with  distinction  from  the  College  in  1923. 

Thomas  Sublette  Jordan  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Jordan,  Class 
of  1941,  for  students  from  West  Virginia. 

Charles  James  Juhan  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
I.  duPont  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Juhan,  Class  of  1945,  who  died  in  Normandy 
in  World  War  II. 

Jupiter  Island  Garden  Club  Scholarship — Given  by  the  Jupiter  Island 
Garden  Club  of  Hobe  Sound,  Florida,  to  benefit  students  of  forestry,  ecology, 
or  botany. 

George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Kausler  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  Class  of  1881,  with  preference  to  a  New  Orleans  or  Louisiana 
resident. 

Frank  H.  and  Mabyn  G.  Kean,  and  Frank  H.  Kean,  Jr.  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  Jr.,  Class  of  1936,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Duer  Reeves,  in  memory  of  their  parents.  This  fund 
was  later  added  to  regularly  by  Mrs.  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  Jr.  in  memory  of  her 
husband. 

Estes  Kefauver* William  L.  Clayton  Scholarships — Established  by  the 
Hon.  William  L.  Clayton,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  with  preference  to 
students  in  political  science. 

Estes  Kefauver^Edmund  Orgill  Scholarships — Established  by  the  family 
of  Mr.  Orgill,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  with  preference  to  students  in 
political  science. 

William  and  Elizabeth  Kershner  College  Scholarship  Fund — Established 
by  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Kershner. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  F.  Ketcham  Scholarships — Established  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ketcham  for  academically  outstanding  graduates  of  Sewanee-area  high 
schools. 

Minnie  Ketchum  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Scranton  of  the  diocese  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Kimbrough  Family  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund — Established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arch  Kimbrough. 

George  Frederick  and  Ellen  Constance  Kinzie  Memorial  Scholarships — 

Established  by  their  son,  Dr.  Norman  F.  Kinzie,  to  be  awarded  annually  on  a 
need  basis  to  deserving  College  students. 
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Sara  Taylor  Kitchens  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Kitchens,  with  preference  to  a  student  from  South  Carolina  coming  from 
a  family  with  three  or  more  children  either  attending  or  yet  to  attend  college. 

Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Lea  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Class  of  1900. 

James  Coates  Lear  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Lear,  Class  of  1936. 

Edward  H.  Little  Fund — Established  by  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Little. 

Hinton  Fort  Longino  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  Longino,  Trustee, 
Regent  and  honorary  alumnus,  with  the  hope  that  recipients  would  later 
contribute  an  equal  amount  for  the  benefit  of  other  students. 

Antonia  Quitman  Lovell  Scholarships — Established  through  a  bequest 
from  Rosalie  Duncan  Lovell  in  honor  of  her  mother. 

Shirley  Inman  Majors  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  family, 
friends,  and  former  athletes  in  memory  of  the  head  football  coach  at  the 
University  from  1957-77.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  small,  rural  high 
schools  who  show  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

Charles  S.  Martin  Scholarship  Fund — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Marion  H. 
Hollowell  in  memory  of  her  father,  an  alumnus  and  trustee. 

John  Maxwell  Stowell  McDonald  Scholarships — Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Louise  S.  McDonald  for  students  of  academic  promise. 

Rewella  McGee  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Rewella  McGee  in 
memory  of  James  W.  and  Josephine  Wheeler  McGee,  Oliver  McGee,  and 
Rewella  McGee  for  students  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Mitchell  Scholarships — Established  as  a  memorial  to  their  parents  by  the 
sons  of  George  J.  and  Annie  G.  Mitchell. 

Montana*  Sewanee  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.N.  Tragitt, 
Class  of  1916,  for  students  from  Montana. 

Morris  and  Charles  Moorman  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Moorman  in  memory  of  her  twin  sons,  Morris  and  Charles,  who  died  in 
World  War  II. 

Katharine  L.  Morningstar  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  John 
M.  and  Leslie  H.  Morningstar,  with  preference  to  students  from  the  Western 
mountain  states. 

Mary  Rawlinson  Myers  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Myers  for 
students  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 

A.  Langston  Nelson  Scholarships — Established  by  Virginia  P.  Nelson  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Class  of  1923,  to  aid  students  in  premedical  studies. 
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Harold  Scott  Newton  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Newton,  Class  of  1968. 

Northern  Students  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity 
for  students  from  the  North. 

James  Cedric  Oates  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  family  and 
friends  in  memory  of  Mr.  Oates,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands, 
Business  Manager,  and  Manager  of  Gailor  Dining  Hall. 

Thomas  O'Conner  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs. 
Fannie  Renshaw  O'Conner  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Awarded  annually  on 
the  basis  of  academic  attainment  to  member  of  the  junior  class. 

George  V.  Peak  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  sister, 
Florence  C.  Peak,  and  cousin,  Ruth  May  Rydell. 

Dr.  Lance  C.  Price  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Price,  Class  of  1930,  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  III  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — Established 
by  family  and  friends  the  year  following  his  graduation  to  honor  this  scholar 
and  athlete. 

Curtis  Blakeman  Quarles  and  Ella  Blaffer  Quarles  Memorial  Scholar* 
ship —  Established  by  the  bequest  of  Curtis  Blaffer  Quarles,  Class  of  1926,  in 
memory  of  his  parents. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Page 
Ramage  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Edward  Randolph  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Julia 
Balbach  Randolph  in  memory  of  an  alumnus,  Class  of  1889. 

Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Scholarships — Established  through  a  gift  of 
Reader's  Digest. 

Ellen  May  Roberts  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  his  mother 
by  William  E.  Roberts,  Class  of  1954,  with  preference  to  students  from  the 
diocese  of  West  Texas. 

Brian  Wayne  Rushton  Scholarship — Established  by  his  family  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Rushton,  Class  of  1963,  for  forestry  students. 

Ernst  Rust,  Jr.  Scholarship  Established  by  Antoinette  and  Ernst  Rust  in 
memory  of  their  son,  Class  of  1946,  for  upperclassmen. 

John  Adams  Sallee  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr. 
Sallee. 

St.  Christopher's  Parish,  Pensacola,  Florida,  Scholarship  Fund — Estab- 
lished to  honor  the  Rev.  Lavan  Davis  on  the  25  th  anniversary  of  his  ordination, 
with  preference  to  students  from  the  parish,  Pensacola,  or  the  Central  Gulf 
Coast. 
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Armistead  Inge  Selden,  Jr.  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  family  and 
friends  in  loving  memory  of  Armistead  Inge  Selden,  Jr.,  C'42,  United  States 
congressman  from  Alabama  (1952-68);  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  international  security  affairs  (1970-72);  United  States  ambassador 
to  New  Zealand,  Western  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Fiji  (1974-79);  and  the 
University  of  the  South's  distinguished  alumnus  (1983).  Awarded  to  a  needy 
student  chosen  by  the  family  from  University  recommendations  with 
preference  given  to  Episcopalians  from  Alabama. 

Bettye  Hunt  Selden  Scholarships — Established  by  G.  Selden  Henry,  Class 
of  1950,  in  memory  of  his  grandmother. 

Margaret  Walker  Weber  and  Eva  Dora  Weber  Simms  Scholarships — 

Established  through  a  bequest  of  Margaret  Weber  Simms  for  premedical  students. 

Adair  Skipwith  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  his  sister,  Miss  Kate  Skipwith, 
in  memory  of  one  of  the  first  nine  students  who  entered  the  University  at  its 
opening  in  1868. 

J.  Bayard  Snowden  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Snowden, 
Class  of  1903,  former  Trustee  and  Regent  and  endower  in  1923  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  for  forestry  students  from  Shelby  County,  Tennessee. 

C.V.  Starr  Scholarship  Fund — Provided  by  the  Starr  Foundation  for 
undergraduate  scholarships. 

Thomas  Bates  Stovall  Memorial  Scholarship— Established  by  friends  of 
Mr.  Stovall,  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  a  student  who  best  exemplifies  the 
attitudes  and  quality  of  character  for  which  he  was  noted  while  a  student  at 
Sewanee. 

Templeton'Franklin  County  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Templeton  to  benefit  needy  students  from  Franklin  County,  Tennessee. 

John  Potter  Torian  Student  Loan  Fund — Established  to  honor  the  memory 
of  an  alumnus  in  the  Class  of  1933. 

Vernon  Southall  Tupper  Scholarships — Established  as  a  tribute  to  an 
alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1902,  former  Trustee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

University  of  the  South  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  two 
anonymous  donors  to  be  used  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lon  S.  Varnell  Scholarships — Established  by  former  basketball  players  in 
honor  of  their  friend,  head  basketball  coach  at  the  University  from  1948-70. 
Awarded  to  competent  students  active  in  athletics. 

John  Waddill  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Anastasia 
Howard,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Thomas  Richard  Waring  and  Anita  Rose  Waring  Memorial  Scholar* 
ships —  Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  B.  Stewart  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Waring,  Class  of  1925,  head  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department,  Sewanee 
Academy,  and  Mrs.  Waring,  matron  of  Tuckaway.  Preference  to  a  Spanish- 
speaking  student. 

Carolyn  and  Charles  Wentz  Scholarships — Established  in  1977  by  their 
family. 

Georgia  M.  Wilkins  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Miss 
Wilkins.  The  recipients  must  demonstrate  high  character,  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, leadership,  and  academic  distinction.  The  status  of  Wilkins  Scholar 
is  awarded  to  entering  freshmen. 

Lawrence  Moore  Williams  Scholarships — Established  by  the  wife,  son, 
and  daughter  of  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University,  Class  of  1901. 

Woods  Leadership  Awards — Established  by  Granville  Cecil  and  James 
Albert  Woods,  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  students,  without  respect  to  need, 
who  make  the  most  significant  contributions  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
University. 

Eben  A.  and  Melinda  H.  Wortham  Scholarships — Established  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Wortham,  wife  of  Eben  A.  Wortham,  Class  of  1918. 

Georgia  Roberts  Wrenn  Scholarships — Established  by  the  bequest  of 
Beverly  B.  Wrenn,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1891,  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
to  assist  students  from  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Annual  Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarships 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  endowed  scholarship  funds,  other  schol- 
arships are  awarded  from  the  principal  of  annual  cash  gifts  designated  for 
scholarship  purposes  with  amounts  and  sources  varying  from  year  to  year.  Such 
scholarships,  except  for  the  Huguenot  and  Kemper,  are  generally  awarded  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  scholarships. 

Creel  Foundation  Scholarships— Provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  Creel 
Foundation  for  students  at  the  University  of  the  South  who  are  academically 
qualified  and  have  demonstrated  economic  need. 

ECW  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels — Given  annually  by  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen  of  this  parish,  with  preference  given  to  an  Episcopal  student 
from  the  diocese  of  Southwest  Florida. 

Marie  L.  Rose  Huguenot  Scholarships — Awarded  annually  by  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America  to  a  student  descended  from  a  Huguenot  who 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  before  November  28,  1787. 
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James  S.  Kemper  Scholarships — Four  four-year  scholarships  are  awarded 
by  the  James  S.  Kemper  Foundation  on  the  basis  of  academic  excellence, 
financial  need,  and  compatibility  with  the  needs  of  the  insurance  industry. 

Cecil  Sims,  Jr.  Scholarships — Given  by  his  parents  in  memory  of  their 
son,  Class  of  1945. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Scholarships — The  Sullivan  Foundation  of 
New  York  City  makes  an  annual  donation  for  scholarships  and  for  the  Sullivan 
Medallion  Award  for  character. 

Lettie  Pate  Whitehead  Scholarships — Awarded  annually  by  the  Lettie 
Pate  Whitehead  Foundation,  Incorporated  to  poor  and  deserving  Christian 
women  from  selected  Southeastern  states. 

Medals  and  Prizes 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually,  subject  to  the 
conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects: 

Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize  for  chemistry  is  awarded  to  the  student  who 
makes  the  greatest  improvement  in  general  chemistry. 

Class  of  1935 — Dr.  I.  Croom  Beatty  Prize  for  chemistry  is  awarded  to 
the  student  who  makes  the  greatest  improvement  in  organic  chemistry. 

Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  for  philosophical  and  Biblical  Greek,  founded 
by  H.N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

Arthur  B.  Dugan  Memorial  Prize  for  political  science  is  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  junior  in  political  science  in  memory  of  the  late  chair  of  the 
department. 

Philip  Evans  Award  for  economics  is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  economics 
graduate. 

Allen  Farmer  Award  for  natural  resources  is  awarded  to  a  senior  major 
in  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  who  has  demonstrated  in  some  way 
outstanding  interest  and  leadership  in  the  study  of  the  natural  environment. 

Freshman  Prize  for  the  student  completing  the  freshman  year  with  the 
highest  academic  average. 

Guerry  Award  for  English  was  founded  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor 
Alexander  Guerry  of  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Charles  Hammond  Memorial  Cup  for  scholarship,  leadership,  and  athletics 
was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond  Fulton  and  R.  Prentice  Fulton,  Jr.,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Hammond,  a  member  o{  the  Class  of  1920. 
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Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship  given  to  honor  his  father 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  man  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  his  qualities 
of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship  is  given  to  honor  his  mother 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  woman  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  her 
qualities  of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Mechling  Award  is  awarded  by  Eugene  Burlingame  Mechling,  Jr.,  in 
recognition  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  daughter,  Gene  Mechling,  Class  of 
1975.  The  recipient  shall  be  the  junior  woman  member  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen  who  most  exemplifies  the  ideals  and  qualities  of  leadership,  personal 
integrity  and  veracity,  outstanding  moral  character,  friendly,  democratic  atti- 
tude, and  high  scholastic  and  athletic  achievement. 

John  McCrady  Prize  in  Fine  Arts,  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
McCrady  in  memory  of  Dr.  McCrady's  brother,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  fine 
arts  major. 

A.T.  Pickering  Prize  for  excellence  in  Spanish,  in  recognition  of  the  work 
of  Professor  Emeritus  Pickering,  former  chair  of  the  Department  of  Spanish, 
is  awarded  to  a  senior  who  exhibits  merit  above  and  beyond  departmental  honors. 

E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  social  science,  founded  by  the  late  E.G.  Richmond 
of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best  record  for 
two  year's  work  in  political,  sociological,  and  economics  study. 

Ruggles- Wright  Prize  for  French  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Ruggles  Wright  of 
New  Jersey. 

Judy  Running  Memorial  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding 
music  student. 

South  Carolina  Medal  for  Latin  was  founded  by  Walter  Guerry  Green  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  character  was  founded  by  the 
New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 

Harry  C.  Yeatman  Award  in  Biology,  established  to  honor  Professor 
Yeatman,  is  given  to  the  senior  major  exhibiting  leadership  and  inspiration 
in  the  study  of  biology. 
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AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Professor  Keele  (Political  Science) 

Professor  Goodstein  (History) 

Professor  Garland  (Philosophy) 

Professor  Smith  (Religion) 

Professor  Carlson  (English),  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Davis  (Forestry) 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor  (Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics) 

The  American  Studies  major  allows  students  to  develop  their  understand- 
ing of  American  society  and  culture  systematically  and  in  depth.  Students 
select  from  those  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  which  pertain 
to  American  civilization  and  combine  them  into  an  integrated  course  of  study. 
Programs  are  usually  selected  from  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  political 
science,  economics,  and  philosophy;  however,  related  courses  may  be  drawn 
from  other  appropriate  fields  of  study,  such  as  anthropology,  art,  forestry, 
religion,  and  theatre  arts.  In  the  Junior  Seminar  students  will  read  selected 
texts  from  various  disciplines  and  will  be  introduced  to  important  theoretical 
studies  of  American  thought  and  culture.  A  project  of  independent  study  in 
the  senior  year  must  combine  at  least  two  disciplines.  The  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year  covers  the  particular 
program  of  electives  which  the  student  has  chosen.  Students  who  demonstrate 
excellence  in  the  comprehensive  examination  and  the  senior  research  project 
will  receive  departmental  honors. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  major  the  student  must  have  a  better  than  sat- 
isfactory academic  record  and  must  provide  for  the  committee  a  proposed 
program  of  electives  within  the  major. 

The  emphasis  of  the  program  may  vary  from  student  to  student.  The 
example  that  follows  is  the  plan  of  study  offered  by  a  recent  major: 

History  201,  202.  History  of  the  United  States 

History  361,  362.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of 

the  United  States 

English  241,  242.  American  Literature  I  and 

English  317.  Modern  American  Fiction 

English  323.  Literature  of  the  American  South 

Political  Science  304.  American  Political  Thought 

Forestry  205.  Changes  in  the  Land 

Philosophy  311.  American  Philosophy 

Religion  391.  Southern  Religion 

American  Studies  333.  Junior  Seminar 

American  Studies  444.  Independent  Study 
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333.  Junior  Seminar  for  Majors 

Reading  and  discussion  of  significant  texts  from  various  disciplines  in- 
cluding important  theoretical  analyses  of  American  cultural  and  intellectual 
life.  The  focus  of  the  seminar  may  vary  depending  upon  a  student's  particular 
interests.  (Credit,  two  or  three  hours.)  Carlson. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  all  senior  majors.  (Credit  three  hours.)  Staff. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor,  Chair 
Assistant  Professor  Gibson 

A  student  majoring  in  anthropology  is  required  to  take  104,106,  390,  401, 
and  402,  and  five  electives  for  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  an- 
thropology. A  major  must  also  acquire  an  areal  or  a  topical  specialty  by  either 

(1)  spending  a  semester  abroad  to  acquire  experience  in  another  culture,  or 

(2)  taking  two  upper-level  courses  outside  of  anthropology,  either  (a)  in  a 
single  discipline  (e.g.  history,  religion,  economics,  political  science,  art,  theatre, 
music,  psychology)  or  (b)  related  to  a  single  area  of  the  world  (Asia,  Oceania, 
Africa,  Europe,  or  Latin  America) .  The  department  must  approve  each  student's 
choices  for  his  or  her  specialty.  In  402  each  student  will  write  and  present 
a  paper  integrating  his  or  her  areal  or  topical  specialty  with  anthropology. 

Comprehensives  will  be  given  in  two  parts  during  the  student's  last 
semester.  The  first  part  will  be  a  written  exam  on  anthropology.  The  second 
part  will  be  an  oral  defense  of  the  written  exam  and  the  ethical,  method- 
ological, and  theoretical  integrity  of  the  research  done  in  401.  Students  with 
a  B  or  better  average  in  anthropology  and  a  B  or  better  in  390  can  elect  to 
write  an  honors  paper  for  402.  Students  who  take  390  and  402  concurrently 
must  receive  departmental  approval  to  write  an  honors  paper. 

104.  Introductory  Cultural  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  concepts  of  cultural  anthropology. 
The  course  will  emphasize  how  action,  thought,  and  belief  form  coherent 
cultural  patterns.  The  intensive  study  of  a  few  cultures  will  be  set  within  the 
larger  perspective  of  sociocultural  evolution  and  the  anthropological  subfields 
of  political,  psychological,  and  economic  anthropology,  kinship,  religion,  and 
linguistics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

106.  Introductory  Physical  Anthropology  and  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  the  processes  of  human  and  cultural  evolution.  Physical 
anthropology  will  focus  on  hominid  evolution,  genetic  processes,  primatology, 
and  physiological  characteristics  of  modern  human  populations.  Archaeology 
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will  trace  cultural  evolution  from  foraging  societies  to  the  great  civilizations 
of  ancient  times.  Both  course  segments  will  include  a  review  of  pertinent 
methods  and  theories.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

108.  Introductory  Anthropological  Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  the  origin  of  language,  principles  of  general  linguistics, 
historical  and  comparative  linguistics,  pidgin  and  Creole  languages,  and 
sociolinguistics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

201.  Global  Problems:  Anthropology  and  Contemporary  Issues 

This  course  examines  such  global  issues  as  overpopulation,  poverty, 
hunger,  violence,  dwindling  resources,  pollution,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation.  It  will  combine  a  broad,  interdisciplinary  approach  with  the 
examination  of  specific  anthropological  case  studies  to  determine  the  effects 
of  such  international  developments  at  the  local  level.  Using  culture  as  a 
unifying  concept,  the  course  will  address  economic,  political,  ecological,  and 
ideological  implications.  It  will  evaluate,  as  well,  current  theoretical  positions 
concerning  a  number  of  these  issues.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

203.  Male  and  Female:  The  Anthropology  of  Gender 

A  study  of  the  varied  ways  cultures  define  gender.  Using  an  evolutionary 
perspective,  the  course  will  evaluate  changing  modes  of  subsistence,  the 
division  of  labor,  and  power  structures  as  they  pertain  to  cultural  concepts 
of  gender  as  a  symbolic  construct.  It  will  use  anthropological  case  studies, 
as  well,  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  complex  and  interrelated  aspects  of 
gender  as  it  actually  affects  individual  human  beings.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Gibson. 

204.  Anthropology  of  Education 

A  sociological  study  of  education  in  its  cultural  context,  emphasizing  the 
American  school  and  classroom  as  social  systems.  Students  will  read  ethnog- 
raphies of  education,  evaluate  theories,  and  then  conduct  their  own 
participant-observation  field  studies  in  local  schools,  recording  their  research 
on  a  Macintosh-compatible  disk.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

206.  Medical  Anthropology 

An  anthropological  investigation  into  medical  topics  which  have  a  cultural 
component,  such  as  gerontology,  substance  abuse,  nutrition,  and  folk  medi- 
cine. The  course  will  also  examine  the  ways  in  which  various  cultural  backgrounds 
may  impede  or  enhance  the  medical  process.  Topics  such  as  disease  and  therapy 
will  also  be  examined  in  cross-cultural  perspective.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Gibson. 
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301.  American  Culture 

An  anthropological  study  of  the  United  States.  The  course  will  use 
community  studies  and  topical  essays  to  explore  regional  differences  and 
national  continuities.  Symbols  of  self,  home,  community,  and  nation  will  be 
used  to  interpret  technology,  the  economy,  leisure,  popular  culture,  and  social 
class.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

302.  Cultures  of  Appalachia  and  the  South 

An  anthropological  study  of  the  Southern  United  States  emphasizing 
cultural  continuity  in  both  the  mountains  and  lowlands.  The  course  will  use 
community  studies  and  literature  to  explore  how  indigenous  interpretations 
fit  within  and  react  against  national  patterns,  and  how  locality,  race,  status, 
and  gender  act  as  social  principles.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

303.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Europe 

An  anthropological  examination  o{  various  cultural  groups  which  popu- 
late Europe  today.  After  a  brief  survey  of  European  geography,  prehistory  and 
history,  the  course  will  focus  on  modern  Europe.  It  will  evaluate  a  number 
of  approaches  such  as  community  studies,  culture  areas,  national  character 
studies,  and  problem  orientation  which  are  popular  in  European  anthropology. 
Items  of  special  interest  include  urban  Europe,  the  European  family,  and 
women  in  Europe.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

304.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

An  anthropological  examination  of  Africa.  A  brief  survey  of  geography, 
prehistory,  and  history,  followed  by  an  evaluation  of  modern  African  cultural 
groups.  Special  topics  considered  include  African  women,  labor  migration, 
urbanization,  associations,  and  elites.  The  overarching  theme  of  the  course 
is  the  differential  effects  of  modernization  on  Africa.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Gibson. 

305.  Anthropology  of  Peasant  Peoples 

A  study  of  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  peasant  peoples, 
covering  four  general  topics:  society;  economics  and  politics;  rebellion  and 
resistance;  and  the  impact  of  recent  changes  such  as  the  Green  Revolution 
and  agribusiness.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

311.  Economic  Anthropology 

The  ways  people  produce,  distribute,  and  consume  goods;  how  such 
systems  are  organized,  how  they  operate,  and  how  they  got  that  way;  and  how 
they  relate  to  other  systems,  particularly  political  and  ideological.  The  course 
draws  on  case  material  for  household  economies,  the  transition  to  capitalist 
economies,  and  the  world  economic  system.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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330.  The  Anthropological  Study  of  Religion 

The  study  of  religion  in  its  cultural  and  historical  context  considering 
myth,  ritual,  religious  movements,  symbolic  classification,  and  the  relationship 
of  religion  and  society  in  both  primitive  and  complex  societies.  The  course 
will  explore  Durkheimian,  Weberian,  structuralist,  and  interpretive  perspec- 
tives. (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

341.  The  Culture  and  History  of  Southeast  Asia 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  polities  of  Southeast  Asia  from  prehistory 
to  the  present,  stressing  the  cultural  and  historical  continuities  that  unite  this 
ethnically  diverse  region.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  urban  rule, 
peasants,  popular  religion,  and  indigenous  notions  of  power,  gender,  space, 
and  time.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

350.  Urban  Anthropology 

A  study  of  cities  and  urban  life  styles  that  have  evolved  in  differing  parts 
of  the  world.  The  course  will  explore  the  cultural  meaning  and  historical 
significance  of  urbanism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  O'Connor. 

363.  Central  America,  Its  Peoples  and  Problems:  A  Historical 
Perspective 

An  anthropological  and  historical  perspective  of  the  interactions  of  in- 
digenous and  foreign  populations  and  the  geographic,  social,  economic,  political, 
and  ideological  bases  of  the  problems  facing  Central  America  today.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

370.  Political  and  Legal  Anthropology 

An  anthropological  examination  of  politics  and  law.  The  course  will  survey 
briefly  the  historical  development  of  political  theory  and  then  deal  with 
existing  and  former  political  systems,  using  an  evolutionary  perspective.  Topics 
of  special  interest  include  local-level  politics,  the  political  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals, and  symbolic  systems.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a  brief  evaluation 
of  formal  and  informal  legal  systems.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gibson. 

390.  Social  Theory 

A  seminar  on  social  theory  from  the  major  late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
social  theorists  such  as  Marx,  Tocqueville,  Durkheim,  Tyior,  Frazer,  and 
Weber,  through  the  emergence  of  modern  anthropology  in  the  works  o^ 
Malinowski  and  Boas,  to  contemporary  anthropology.  The  latter  half  of  the 
course  will  consider  culture  history,  role  theory,  cross-cultural  studies,  struc- 
turalism, and  cognitive,  Marxist,  and  interpretive  anthropology.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  (Required  of  majors).  O'Connor. 
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401.  Anthropological  Field  Methods 

A  course  designed  to  train  upper  division  anthropology  students  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  field  research.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will 
focus  on  specific  field  methods  used  by  anthropologists,  enthnomethodology, 
network  analysis,  and  statistical  analysis  .  The  second  part  of  the  course  will 
comprise  a  supervised  field  study  where  such  methods  can  be  tested.  The  last 
part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  data  analysis  and  presentation.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Gibson. 

402.  Senior  Seminar 

A  seminar  on  the  field  of  anthropology.  The  course  will  explore  current 
issues  and  survey  world  ethnographic  regions  as  well  as  the  field's  topical 
specializations  such  as  politics  and  law,  religion,  economics,  and  urban  an- 
thropology. Students  will  read  and  discuss  major  ethnographies.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  (Required  of  senior  majors.) 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Foreman 

Professor  Ramseur 

Professor  H.  Croom 

Profess  L.  Jones,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  Toll 

Instructor  Strand 

The  Department  of  Biology  requires  for  a  major  thirty-three  semester  hours 
which  must  include  a  minimum  of  two  semester  hours  of  seminar.  Additional 
requirements  are  one  year  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  physics,  and  one  year  of 
mathematics,  one  semester  of  which  must  be  calculus.  Students  considering 
professional  careers  in  biology  or  medicine  should  be  aware  that  most  graduate 
and  medical  schools  specify  organic  chemistry  among  their  entrance  require- 
ments. The  department  recommends  that  such  students  prepare  themselves 
in  statistical  analysis  and  computer  science. 

For  a  first-year  student  who  plans  to  major  in  biology,  the  following  courses 
are  recommended:  Chemistry  101,  102;  Mathematics  101;  German,  French, 
or  Russian;  English  101,  and  a  course  in  the  social  sciences. 

Specific  courses  required  for  the  biology  major  are:  Biology  101,  102,  103, 
301,  and  one  course  chosen  from  the  following:  202,  205,  206,  207. 
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The  Department  will  consider  petitions  from  students,  whose  career  plans 
may  justify  doing  so,  to  count  toward  the  biology  major  not  more  than  eight 
hours  o(  credit  for  courses  in  related  sciences  here  or  elsewhere. 

Students  who  plan  to  count  as  part  of  the  biology  major  courses  taken 
elsewhere  must  seek  prior  approval  of  the  course,  time,  and  place  from  the 
Biology  Department. 

Students  may  not  register  for  more  than  one  course  above  the  100  level 
in  any  one  semester  until  they  complete  101,  102,  and  103  and  may  count 
toward  the  major  no  more  than  three  100-level  courses. 

100.  Biology  and  Human  Affairs 

A  study  of  the  biological  nature  of  people  and  their  role  in  the  biosphere. 
A  course  for  general  students.  This  course  may  count  toward  fulfillment  of 
the  laboratory  science  requirement  of  the  College,  but  it  is  acceptable  as  credit 
toward  the  biology  major  only  by  petition  to  the  biology  faculty.  Formerly 
107.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

101.  Cellular  and  Molecular  Biology 

An  introduction  to  the  molecular  and  cellular  basis  of  life,  bioenergetics, 
genetics,  regulation  of  development,  and  selected  topics  which  illustrate  how 
biologists  attempt  to  elucidate  scientific  phenomena.  Formerly  161.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory, 
three  hours.*)  Croom. 

102.  General  Zoology 

An  introductory  study  of  the  behavior,  taxonomy,  physiology,  develop- 
ment, and  evolution  of  selected  animal  phyla.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Foreman  and  Toll. 

103.  General  Botany 

A  study  of  flowering  plant  structures  and  functions,  and  a  phylogenetic 
survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)  Ramseur  and  Strand. 

105.  Biology  and  People 

A  study  of  the  biological  nature  of  people  and  their  role  in  the  biosphere. 
It  includes  such  topics  as:  anatomy  and  physiology  and  the  genetic,  nutritional, 
infectious,  and  environmental  aspects  of  diseases.  This  course  may  not  satisfy 
the  science  requirement  of  the  College  nor  any  part  of  the  biology  major. 
It  is  required  of  students  seeking  teacher  certification.  Lectures,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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111.  Principles  of  Oceanography 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  survey  of  the  four  basic  marine  sciences: 
biological,  chemical,  geological,  and  physical  oceanography.  Historical  per- 
spectives, recent  discoveries,  and  future  directions  will  be  covered  as  will  public 
policy  and  global  ocean  management.  The  course  may  also  include  a  three 
to  five  day  field  trip  to  a  coastal  marine  laboratory.  (Credit,  three  hours.*) 
Toll. 

112.  Field  Zoology  and  Natural  History 

An  ecological  approach  to  the  study  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians, spiders,  and  insects,  including  identification  and  study  methods  in  the 
field  and  laboratory.  This  course  may  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  laboratory 
science  requirements  of  the  College,  but  it  is  acceptable  as  credit  toward  the 
biology  major  only  by  petition  to  the  biology  faculty.  Lectures,  three  hours, 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

140.  Readings  in  Island  Ecology 

Supervised  readings  in  geology,  coastal  marine  biology,  botany,  and 
animal  behavior.  Taken  in  preparation  for  the  interdisciplinary  summer  program 
in'  island  ecology.  Prerequisite:  an  appropriate  course  from  each  of  two  de- 
partments among  Biology,  Forestry  and  Geology,  and  Psychology,  or  equivalent. 
Normally  not  open  to  freshmen.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter, 
and  Keith-Lucas. 

202.  Invertebrate  Zoology 

A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  with  an  emphasis  on  functional 
morphology,  embryology,  ecology,  and  phylogenetic  relationships.  The  labo- 
ratory will  require  experimental  and  field  observation,  a  semester  project,  and 
a  field  trip  to  a  marine  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Biology  101  and  102.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory, 
three  hours.*)  Toll. 

203.  Vertebrate  Form  and  Function 

A  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  morphology,  taxonomy,  functional 
adaptations,  and  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Biology  102.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Foreman. 

205.  Systematic  Botany 

A  study  of  ferns  and  seed  plants,  including  the  collection  and  identifi- 
cation of  representative  families.  Prerequisite:  Biology  103.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Strand. 
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206.  Plant  Ecology 

A  study  of  plants  and  their  interaction  with  the  environment,  with  an 
emphasis  on  energy  flow  and  plant  succession.  The  deciduous  forest  is  com- 
pared with  the  northern  coniferous  forest.  Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102,  or 
103.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Ramseur. 

207.  Biology  of  Lower  Plants 

A  survey  of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  ecology,  physiology,  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  fungi,  algae,  bryophytes,  and  certain  early  vascular  plant 
forms.  Prerequisites:  Biology  101  or  103.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Jones. 

213.  Evolution 

A  study  of  organic  evolution,  including  the  history  of  the  theories  of 
evolution,  evidences  of  evolution,  and  theories  of  the  mechanisms  involved. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Foreman. 

240.  Island  Ecology  (Also  Geology  240  and  Psychology  240) 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  ocean- 
ography, marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island 
ecosystem.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology '240  and  Psychology  240. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer. 
(Credit,  two  hours.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  and  Keith-Lucas. 

250.  Great  Ideas  in  Science 

An  historical  and  philosophical  approach  to  selected  scientific  ideas  that 
have  had  a  profound  impact  upon  the  development  of  western  civilization. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  evidence  supporting  the  ideas  and  controversies 
that  arose  during  their  introduction  into  our  general  store  of  knowledge.  Class 
discussion  will  be  encouraged.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  any  science  or 
mathematics  course.  This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  biology  major 
when  it  is  appropriate  for  a  student's  career  goal.  Lecture,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Foreman. 

301.  Genetics 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  including  molecular  aspects 
and  evolutionary  implications  of  these  concepts.  Lectures,  three  hours;  labo- 
ratory, three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Jones. 

305.  Plant  Physiology 

The  principal  functions  of  higher  plants,  including  photosynthesis,  gas 
exchange,  water  and  solute  relations  and  transport,  mineral  nutrition,  plant 
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hormone  action,  and  environmental  responses.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college 
chemistry  or  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Jones. 

307,  308.  Biology  Seminar 

A  weekly  meeting  with  a  biology  staff  member.  Current  literature  or 
assigned  topics  are  reviewed  and  discussed.  Required  of  biology  majors.  (Credit, 
one  hour  each  semester.)  Staff. 

320.  Vertebrate  Physiology 

A  survey  of  vertebrate  functional  adaptions  to  various  habitats  of  the 
biosphere,  emphasizing  the  evolution  of  homeostatic  processes.  Prerequisite: 
one  year  of  college  chemistry  and  permission  of  instructor.  Physics  is  recom- 
mended. Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Foreman. 

321.  Cellular  Biology 

A  study  of  functional  organization  at  the  cellular  level,  with  emphasis 
on  regulatory  interactions  between  nucleus  and  cystoplasm.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  college  chemistry.  Organic  chemistry  is  recommended.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory,  three 
hours.  *)  Croom. 

333.  Developmental  Biology 

A  study  of  animal  development  with  an  emphasis  on  morphogenesis  and 
differentiation  of  the  primary  germ  layers  and  their  derivatives,  as  well  as 
developmental  mechanisms  at  cellular  and  subcellular  levels.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  101  and  102.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours;  without  laboratory,  three  hours.*)  Toll. 

340.  Microbiology 

A  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  fungi; 
and  an  introduction  to  immunology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
experimental  uses  of  microorganisms  in  the  study  of  molecular  biology  and 
upon  the  ecological  implications  oi  microbial  activity.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours;  without  laboratory,  three  hours.*) 
Croom. 

401.  Biology  Tutorial 

Supervised  study  projects  which  involve  a  topical  survey  of  existing  texts 
and/or  periodical  literature.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit  variable,  from  one  to 
three  hours.)  Staff. 
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444.  Independent  Study 

Supervised  field  or  laboratory  investigation.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit, 
variable,  from  one  to  four  hours.) 

*Permission  of  Instructor  necessary. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Lowe 

Professor  Bordley 

Associate  Professor  Kirven 

Assistant  Professor  Tassin,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Durig 

Assistant  Professor  Schrenk 

Entering  students  who  may  become  chemistry  majors  should  discuss  their 
plans  with  chemistry  faculty  members  during  orientation. 

Minimum  major  requirements: 

Chemistry  101,  102,  201,  202,  303,  304,  323,  324,  402,  407. 

Mathematics  101,  102. 

Physics  101,  102. 

The  GRE  advanced  chemistry  test  is  required. 

Chemistry  102  is  prerequisite  to  all  higher  numbered  courses. 

In  order  to  receive  honors  in  chemistry,  a  student  must  have  a  3.00  or 
higher  GPA  in  chemistry,  pass  the  comprehensive  with  honors,  and  complete 
a  research  project  that  the  chemistry  faculty  considers  worthy  of  honors.  The 
research  project  may  be  done  as  part  of  a  course  (usually  Chemistry  444), 
or  it  may  be  done  in  the  context  of  a  summer  research  program  at  this  University 
or  at  another  institution.  The  honors  project  must  involve  some  original  work. 
A  formal  written  report  and  a  seminar  presentation  on  the  research  are 
required.  Students  desiring  to  seek  honors  must  inform  the  department  of  their 
intention  to  seek  honors  no  later  than  the  midsemester  date  of  the  first  semester 
of  their  senior  year. 

100.  Survey  of  Chemistry 

Elementary  ideas  of  chemical  laws,  geochemical  and  biochemical  changes 
responsible  for  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Natural  resources,  industrial  processes, 
pollution  problems,  and  life  chemistry.  For  the  general  student,  and  for  those 
interested  in  further  science  but  lacking  in  previous  background  in  sciences 
and  mathematics.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  one  hours.)  Lowe. 
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101,  102.  General  Chemistry 

An  elementary  study  of  the  composition,  interactions,  and  structure  of 
chemical  substances.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
one  course  each  semester.)  Staff. 

106.  Survey  of  Chemistry  with  Laboratory 

Elementary  ideas  of  chemical  laws,  geochemical  and  biochemical  changes 
responsible  for  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Natural  resources,  industrial  processes, 
pollution  problems,  and  life  chemistry.  Laboratory  each  week  will  reinforce 
the  ideas  presented  in  lecture.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  one  course)  Schrenk. 

201,  202.  Organic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  properties  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  organic  compounds,  of  electronic  concepts  of  molecular  structure 
and  reaction  mechanisms,  and  of  structure  and  stereochemistry  of  represen- 
tative natural  products.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.^  (Credit, 
four  hours  each  semester.)  Lowe. 

303.  Introduction  to  Research  I 

An  introduction  to  the  chemical  literature  and  the  use  of  chemical 
instrumentation  in  research.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  323.  Lectures,  one  hour; 
Laboratory,  three  hours  (Credit,  one  half  course)  Tassin. 

304.  Introduction  to  Research  II 

Research  by  the  student  on  a  project  proposed  in  Chemistry  303.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  303  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  324.  Lectures,  one  hour;  Laboratory,  three  hours  (Credit,  one  half 
course)  Staff. 

306.  Biochemistry 

Introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  biochemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
202  and  one  year  of  biology.  Lecture,  three  hours  (Credit,  one  course)  Tassin. 

323.  Physical  Chemistry  I 

An  introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  multiple  equilibria.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  202  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Physics 
101.  Lectures,  three  hours;  Laboratory,  two  hours  (Credit,  one  course)  Tassin. 
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324.  Physical  Chemistry  II 

An  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  and  kinetics.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 323  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Physics  102. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  Laboratory,  two  hours  (Credit,  one  course)  Tassin. 

403.  Advanced  Quantitative  Chemistry 

A  study  of  advanced  quantitative  analysis  using  both  classical  and  instru- 
mental techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  324  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  Laboratory,  three  hours  (Credit,  one  course)  Durig. 

407.  Structure  and  Reactivity 

A  study  of  chemical  structure  and  its  relationship  to  chemical  reactivity 
using  examples  from  both  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  324  or  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  (Credit,  one 
course)  Staff. 

444.  Research/Independent  Study 

Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  may  do  research  or  independent  study  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  chemistry  department.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor.  (Credit,  variable.)  Staff. 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Binnicker 

Professor  Seiters 

Associate  Professor  Bonds,  Chair 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Greek  and  a  major  in  Latin.  Each 
student's  major  program  is  designed  in  consultation  with  the  chair  of  the 
department,  the  normal  requirement  being  twenty-four  hours  in  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  It  is  expected  that  all  majors  will  complete  an 
appropriate  course  in  ancient  history  and  that  those  planning  graduate  studies 
in  classics  will  complete  courses  in  the  other  language  at  least  through  301. 

A  student  accepted  as  a  major  in  this  department  will  be  assigned  a  reading 
list,  including  ancient  authors  and  modern  works  bearing  on  the  languages, 
literatures,  and  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Part  of  the  com- 
prehensive examination  will  be  based  on  these  readings. 

To  be  eligible  for  departmental  honors  a  student  majoring  in  Greek  or 
Latin  is  required  to  pass  all  courses  in  the  major  with  an  average  of  B,  to 
pass  the  comprehensive  examination  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  and  to  complete 
an  acceptable  honors  paper. 

Students  who  complete  a  Greek  or  Latin  course  beyond  301  with  at  least 
B-,  and  who  have  an  average  of  at  least  B-  in  all  Latin  and  Greek  courses, 
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are  invited  to  join  Eta  Sigma  Phi,  the  national  classics  fraternity.  In  addition 
to  those  listed,  the  department  offers  appropriate  courses  in  ancient  authors, 
New  Testament  Greek,  and  Medieval  Latin  when  the  needs  of  majors  or  popular 
demand  justifies  them. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome,  and  majors  are  encouraged  to  study  there  for  one  semester. 
The  James  M.  Fourmy,  Jr.  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  and 
qualified  graduate  of  this  University  for  graduate  study  in  classical  languages. 

Greek 

Greek  103,  104,  203,  or  the  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  in  that  order  and 
are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher  numbers.  Exceptions  may  be  made 
by  the  department. 

103,  104.  Beginning  Greek 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  in  classical  and  koine  Greek  with 
emphasis  on  forms  and  syntax  and  with  extensive  readings.  Four  class  hours 
per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203.  Intermediate  Greek 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  grammar  with  readings  from  a  vafiety  of 
classical  authors.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Seiters. 

301,  302.  Homer 

Selected  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  with  supplementary  reading. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Bonds. 

303,  304.  Greek  Historians 

In  303,  portions  of  Herodotus  are  read;  in  304,  of  Thucydides.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Binnicker. 

305.  Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets  are  read.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Bonds. 

307,  308.  Greek  Orators 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  Attic  orators.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Binnicker. 

401,  402.  Greek  Tragedy 

Selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  read.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Bonds. 
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403.  Greek  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander  are  read.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Bonds. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

Specific  readings  for  advanced  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Latin 

Latin  103,  104,  203,  301  or  the  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  in  that  order 
and  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher  numbers.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  by  the  department. 

103,  104.  Beginning  Latin 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  in  Latin  with  emphasis  on  forms  and 
syntax  and  with  extensive  readings.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203.  Intermediate  Latin 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  grammar  with  readings  from  a  variety  of 
authors.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff 

301.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epic 

A  study  of  selected  passages  from  Latin  epic  poetry.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff. 

303,  304.  Lyric  Poetry 

Study  of  Latin  lyric  poetry  from  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Catullus 
(303)  and  selected  odes  of  Horace  (304).  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Binnicker. 

305.  Elegiac  Poets 

A  study  of  Roman  elegy  through  readings  of  selections  from  the  works 
of  Tihullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Seiters. 

306.  Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Binnicker. 
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307.  Ovid 

Readings  from  the  Ars  Amatoria  and  Metamorphoses .  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Binnicker. 

308,  309.  Roman  Historians 

Study  of  Latin  historical  prose  from  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of 
the  works  of  Livy  (308)  and  Tacitus  (309).  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Bonds. 

311.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  principles  of  prose  composition  and  advanced  grammar.  Written 
exercises  are  assigned  for  each  class  meeting.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

401,  402.  Roman  Drama 

At  least  one  comedy  by  Plautus  or  Terence  or  a  tragedy  by  Seneca  is 
read  in  class  each  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Seiters. 

404.  Cicero 

A  study  of  Cicero  as  seen  in  selections  from  his  various  types  of  writing. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Bonds. 

405.  Medieval  Latin 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Bonds. 

407.  Vergil 

Readings  in  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Seiters. 

409.  Caesar 

A  study  of  the  life,  times,  and  writings  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  with  readings 
in  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Binnicker. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

Specific  readings  for  advanced  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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Classical  Studies 


No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  for  the  following  courses.  None 
of  them  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  foreign  language  requirement 


101.  Classical  Mythology 

Survey  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  myths  with  selected  readings 
in  English  from  ancient  and  modern  sources.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

207,  208.  Classical  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Binnicker. 

345.  Literature  and  Myth:  The  Tradition  of  Classical  Mythology  in 
European  Literature  (also  Comparative  Literature  345) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  classical  myths  on  the  literature  of  the  western 
world  through  an  examination  of  selected  works  from  the  classical,  Medieval, 
and  Renaissance  periods.  Prerequisite:  Classical  Studies  101.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Seiters. 

351.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

Survey  of  ancient  Greek  literature  in  English  translation  emphasizing  the 
development  of  the  major  genres.  Readings  are  selected  from  epic,  lyric, 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  and  oratory.  Prerequisite:  English  201  or  permission 
of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bonds. 

353.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

This  course  offers  a  survey  in  English  translation  of  Latin  literature  of 
the  Republican  and  early  Augustan  periods.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  de  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius,  selected 
works  of  Cicero,  and  Vergil's  Aeneid.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Binnicker. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French),  Chair 

Professor  Landon  (Theatre) 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian) 

Professor  Seiters  (Classical  Languages) 

Professor  Spaccarelli  (Spanish) 

Visiting  Professor  Selig 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German) 

Assistant  Professor  Macfie  (English), 

The  comparative  literature  major  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  tradition  of  Western  literature  through  the  interrelationships  of  the  various 
literatures  and  to  explore  a  selected  aspect  of  Western  literary  production  and 
its  background.  The  comparative  literature  committee  assists  the  students  in 
selecting  courses  germane  to  the  area  of  emphasis  they  have  chosen.  Freshmen 
and  sophomores  considering  a  major  in  comparative  literature  are  invited  to 
discuss  their  interests  with  members  of  the  committee. 

A  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester  hours  in  the  comparative  literature 
program  is  required  of  all  majors.  Other  requirements  are  Classical  Studies 
101  (Mythology)  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  addition  to  English.  In  at  least  one  of  these  foreign 
languages  the  student  must  have  taken  courses  at  the  400  level.  A  period 
of  study  abroad  is  strongly  recommended. 

All  majors  must  be  familiar  with  the  content  and  importance  of  the  works 
on  the  reading  list  for  majors  in  comparative  literature  and  pass  the  com- 
prehensive examinations  on  their  individual  programs. 

Candidacy  for  a  degree  with  honors  depends  on  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  project  approved  by  the  committee  and  a  grade  no  lower  than  B 
on  the  comprehensive  examination.  The  completed  project  must  be  submitted 
to  the  director  and  two  other  members  of  the  committee  no  later  than  three 
weeks  before  the  last  day  of  classes. 

The  student's  program  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  seminars  or  courses 
offered  by  the  comparative  literature  staff  in  the  comparative  method  and 
various  related  subjects;  (2)  within  the  major,  a  selected  area  of  special 
interest — historical,  generic,  or  topical — which  covers  several  literatures;  (3) 
literature  in  translation  courses  in  the  literature  of  one  or  two  foreign  languages 
other  than  the  two  elected  for  the  major. 

Related  courses  deemed  by  the  comparative  literature  committee  to  be 
pertinent  to  the  student's  area  of  emphasis  are  to  be  selected  from  the  offerings 
in  Art  History,  Theatre  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion,  History,  Political  Science, 
Computer  Science  (as  an  aid  to  textual  analysis)  or  any  other  subject  which 
the  student's  program  might  dictate. 

No  course  below  300  may  count  toward  the  major. 
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Comparative  Methods  and  Topics 

310.  The  Comparatist's  Approach  to  Literature  (Seminar) 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  methods,  and  objectives  of  comparative 
literature.  To  be  taken  by  the  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Schaefer. 

320.  Textual  Analysis  (Seminar) 

An  introduction  to  the  methodology  and  practice  of  comparative  literary 
analysis.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  working  groups  according  to  language 
concentration.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Schaefer. 

321.  Modern  European  Drama  (also  Theatre  321) 

A  study  of  modern  dramatic  styles  such  as  naturalism,  realism,  expres- 
sionism and  impression,  existentialism,  and  absurdism  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen, 
Chekov,  Brecht,  Pirandello,  Beckett,  and  others.  (Credit,  three  hours. )  Landon. 

330.  Topics  in  Comparative  Literature  (Seminar) 

Study  of  a  particular  area  or  problem  in  comparative  literature.  The  topic 
will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  do  some  of  the 
reading  in  the  original  language  and  will  be  asked  to  participate  actively  in 
the  exploration  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

340.  Literature  and  Film 

A  study  of  the  literary  concepts  that  play  a  major  role  in  the  creation 
and  appreciation  of  film,  with  emphasis  on  theme,  metaphor,  and  symbol. 
A  number  of  films  and  their  literary  sources  are  examined  and  analyzed  on 
the  basis  of  thematic,  semiotic,  and  formal  criteria  derived  from  literary  history 
and  criticism.  The  close  relationship  between  film  and  other  arts,  particularly 
the  plastic  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  and  photography,  is  also  examined. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

345.  Literature  and  Myth:  The  Tradition  of  Classical  Mythology  in 
European  Literature  (also  Classical  Studies  345) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  classical  myths  on  the  literature  of  the  Western 
world  through  an  examination  of  primary  sources  and  major  literary  works 
selected  from  the  classical,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  periods.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  adaptation  and  reinterpretation  of  classical  myths  in  terms  of 
the  artistic  and  philosophical  impulses  of  successive  ages  and  societies.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  use  of  classical 
myths  in  the  plastic  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisite: 
Classical  Studies  101.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Seiters. 
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352.  Epic  and  Romance 

A  survey  of  the  two  major  narrative  genres  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Repre- 
sentative texts  such  as  The  Song  of  Roland,  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,  Tristan  and 
holt  will  be  read.  The  historical  background  will  be  stressed  as  well  as  con- 
temporary critical  approaches.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read  in  modernized 
versions  of  original  texts.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Spaccarelli. 

363.  European  Romanticism 

A  comparative  study  of  the  primary  Romantic  writers  in  Germany, 
England,  and  France  between  about  1775  and  1835,  relating  them  to  each 
other,  to  the  leading  ideas  and  significant  events  of  this  historical  period,  and 
to  corresponding  or  analogous  developments  in  painting  and  music.  (Slides, 
prints,  and  recordings  will  be  extensively  used.)  Concentration  on  recurrent 
themes  and  myths;  on  revolutionary  or  changed  views  about  landscape,  history, 
liberty,  and  private  life;  and  on  the  principles  and  kinds  of  artistic  "form — 
in  Romantic  art.  Reading  from  German  and  French  authors  will  be  in  English 
translation;  students  competent  in  either  language  will  be  encouraged  to  read 
original  texts.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

375.  The  Literature  of  Modern  Humanism 

An  illustration  of  comparative  thematology.  The  expression  of  modern 
consciousness  and  its  aesthetic  implications  are  analyzed  in  selected  works 
of  representative  authors:  Kafka,  Lagerkvist,  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  A.  Miller, 
Graham  Greene,  Solzhenitsyn,  Andric  among  others.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
J.  Schaefer. 

401.  Literary  Criticism  (Seminar)  (also  English  401) 

A  study  of  the  art  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present, 
beginning  with  an  examination  of  current  critical  theory  and  proceeding  by 
study  of  the  major  critical  documents  in  our  literary  tradition.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  practical  application  of  critical  theory  as  well  as  on  its  history 
and  development.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Richardson. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

For  majors.  To  be  taken  pass-fail.  May  be  repeated  up  to  four  hours.  (Credit, 
ordinarily  no  more  than  one  hour  per  semester.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

460.  The  Picaresque  Novel. 

Examines  the  picaresque  genre,  beginning  in  ancient  times,  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  Spanish  novels  which  established  this  as  a  specialized  type  of  fiction 
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and  to  the  best  known  picaresque  novels  in  the  major  European  literatures. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Selig. 

Area  Courses 
Courses  above  300  in  language  and  literature  departments. 

Literature  in  Translation 

Consult  the  offerings  in  the  departments  of  Classics,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian  and  Spanish. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
(See  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science) 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  A.  Schaefer 

Professor  Sharp,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  Ingles 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried 

Associate  Professor  Mohiuddin 

Lecturer  Heinemann 

This  department  provides  instruction  for  students  interested  in  under- 
standing economic  activity:  its  development  and  operation,  its  problems  and 
trends,  and  its  public  and  private  institutions.  The  program  is  designed  to 
be  broad  in  nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  various  career  interests. 
Many  majors  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  schools  in  economics,  business 
administration,  and  law,  but  also  in  such  fields  as  public  administration, 
international  relations,  environmental  protection,  health  care,  social  work, 
and  education. 

The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  Economics. 
Six  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  majors:  101,  201,  301,  305,  306  and  401. 
The  first  three  of  these  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  305  and  306  during  the  junior  year,  and  401  is  limited  to  seniors. 
Mathematics  101  is  a  prerequisite  to  201  and  thus  should  be  taken  in  the 
freshman  year  by  all  those  considering  the  Economics  major. 

All  majors  in  this  department  are  required  to  pass  a  written  comprehensive 
examination.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an  oral  examination 
will  be  given  to  candidates  for  honors. 
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Invitations  to  stand  for  the  oral  examination  will  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  obtained  a  B+  average  in  course  work  in  their  major  and  have 
performed  at  the  same  level  on  the  written  comprehensives. 

Economics  101  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  1 13.  Economics  110 
or  113  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  social  science  requirement  of  the  College. 
Economics  215,  Fundamentals  of  Financial  Accounting,  and  Economics  216, 
Fundamentals  of  Managerial  Accounting,  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  in 
the  major. 

101.  Introduction  to  Economics 

Essential  concepts  for  understanding  modern  economic  activity  and  eco- 
nomic issues  involving  public  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

113.  Economics  of  Social  Issues 

An  issues-oriented  approach  is  taken  to  the  study  of  economics.  Basic 
economic  concepts  and  principles  are  introduced  and  developed  through  the 
study  of  various  social  issues  such  as  human  misery,  government  control  of 
prices,  higher  education,  energy,  crime,  pollution,  bigness,  trade  protection, 
health,  discrimination,  unemployment,  inflation  deficit,  and  the  national 
debt.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  social  science  degree  requirement  unless 
Economics  101  is  also  taken.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Sharp. 

201.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Economics 

Application  of  quantitive  methods  to  the  study  of  economic  phenomena 
and  problems.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  development  of  measures 
of  central  tendency  and  dispersion,  probability,  sampling  distributions,  esti- 
mation and  hypothesis  testing,  regression,  time  series  analysis,  index  numbers, 
and  the  structure  of  economic  models.  Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and 
Mathematics  101.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 

215.  Fundamentals  of  Financial  Accounting 

The  conceptual  nature  and  general  procedures  of  business  accounting; 
transactions,  accounts,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income  statement;  the 
accounting  cycle.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Heinemann. 

216.  Fundamentals  of  Managerial  Accounting 

The  development  and  use  of  accounting  information  in  performing  mana- 
gerial functions.  An  introduction  to  such  topics  as  cost  accounting,  budgeting, 
planning,  and  the  application  of  quantitative  methods  to  managerial  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  215.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Heinemann. 
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301.  Money  and  Banking 

A  study  of  the  American  monetary  and  banking  systems,  with  particular 
attention  to  commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  monetary 
theory,  and  monetary  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Sharp. 

304.  Labor  Economics 

History  and  theory  of  the  American  labor  movement;  labor-management 
relations;  governmental  policies  affecting  labor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

305.  Microeconomic  Theory 

The  study  of  the  behavior  of  consumers,  firms,  and  industries,  and  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  in  output  and  input  markets  and  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gottfried. 

306.  Macroeconomic  Theory 

The  theory  of  economic  growth,  employment,  and  the  price  level.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Mohiuddin. 

307.  Income  Distribution,  Poverty  and  Public  Policy 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  consequences  of  income  as  it  is  distributed 
in  the  United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  and  policies 
relating  to  the  poor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

309.  Women  in  the  Economy 

The  course  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  relative  economic  status  of 
women  and  men  in  the  U.S.  and  how  it  has  changed  over  time.  Focus  is  on 
the  emphasis  of  sex  differentials  in  earnings,  occupational  distribution,  labor 
force  participation  and  unemployment  rates,  levels  and  types  of  education 
and  experience.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  such  differentials  (e.g., 
the  motivations  for  discrimination),  their  history,  and  cross-cultural  variations 
in  female  status  (with  particular  emphasis  on  Africa  and  Asia).  The  course 
concludes  with  the  analysis  of  the  effect  of  law  and  policy  in  the  U.S.  on 
the  status  of  women.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Mohiuddin. 

310.  Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World 

The  nature,  causes,  and  possible  solutions  of  hunger,  malnutrition,  and 
poverty  in  the  Third  World,  with  focus  both  on  those  countries  and  the  role 
of  the  United  States.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gottfried,  Mohiuddin. 

315.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 

The  economic  performance  of  firms  and  industries.  The  importance  of 
industrial  structure  in  determining  performance;  the  problem  of  monopoly. 
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Business  behavior  and  performance.  Public  policies  to  promote  competition; 
public  regulation.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

316.  Public  Policies  toward  Business 

The  nature  and  effects  of  U.  S.  governmental  policies  toward  the  business 
sector.  Theoretical  and  empirical  analyses  of  anti-trust,  public  utility  regu- 
lation, environmental  controls,  consumer  protection,  and  labor  relations. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Ingles. 

325.  Southern  Economic  Development 

Economic  growth  and  individual  welfare  in  the  American  South  from 
1860  to  the  present — the  relations,  institutions,  ideas,  and  problems  involved. 
Similarities  and  differences  between  the  southern  experience  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  Focus  on  human  and  natural  resources,  agricultural 
development,  industrialization,  the  role  of  government,  and  the  well-being 
of  various  groups  according  to  class,  color,  location,  sex,  and  other  factors. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

331.  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy 

The  economic  function  of  government:  allocation  of  resources,  distribu- 
tion of  income,  v stabilization.  Revenue  structure:  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxation.  Government  expenditure:  the  federal  budget,  criteria  for  evaluating 
government  expenditures,  specific  programs.  Fiscal  policy.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Sharp. 

332.  Keynes  and  Post'Keynesian  Economics 

Offers  a  full-fledged  presentation  of  Keynes'  seminal  works,  surveys  and 
contributions  to  economic  theory  and  policy  of  a  small  group  of  scholars  known 
as  the  Post-Keynesians,  and  contrasts  the  views  of  Keynes  and  the  Post- 
Keynesians  with  the  views  of  scholars  representing  the  major  orthodox  schools 
of  macroeconomic  theory  and  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brown. 

335.  Environmental  Economics 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  and  solutions  for  pollution  and  environmental 
degradation.  The  value  of  ecosystems  and  their  role  in  sustaining  economic 
activity  appleiation  of  benefit  cost  analysis  to  environmental  issues.  Intro- 
duction to  economics  of  nonrenewable  and  renewable  resources  such  as  mines, 
forests,  and  fish.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gottfried. 

337.  International  Economics 

Historical,  institutional,  and  theoretical  study  of  international  trade, 
finance,  and  the  international  monetary  system.  The  position  o(  the  United 
States  in  the  world  economy  is  examined.  International  economic  institutions, 
such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  are  analyzed.  Attention  is  given 
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to  current  developments  and  problems.  Prerequisites:  Economics  305;  301  or 
306;  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Mohiuddin,  Gottfried. 

340.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics. 

Study  of  the  mathematical  formulation  of  economic  theory.  Selected 
topics  drawn  from  market  structure  models,  general  equilibrium  analysis,  input- 
output  analysis,  static  and  dynamic  analysis,  and  linear  programming  are 
examined.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 

344.  The  Third  World  and  Appalachia 

Students  will  spend  Spring  Break  in  the  Clear  Fork  Valley  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  researching  a  topic  of  their  choice  with  the  assistance  of  local 
or  regional  resource  persons.  Extra  fee  for  Spring  Break  expenses.  Students 
desiring  a  more  detailed  study  may  combine  this  course  with  independent 
study  (Economics  444).  Prerequisites:  One  of  Economics  307,  309,  310,  325, 
or  405,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Gottfried. 

350.  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Various  economies  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  recent  history,  structure, 
policies,  and  performance,  with  the  aim  of  understanding  current  trends  and 
problems.  Attention  is  given  to  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany, 
France,  Sweden,  Japan,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Comecon  Bloc,  and  Yugoslavia. 
(Credit,  three  hours.) 

401.  History  of  Economic  Thought 

Economic  thought  of  the  past  two  centuries,  primarily  the  Classical, 
Marxian,  Neo-classical,  and  Keynesian  schools.  Leading  writers  are  considered 
chronologically,  with  emphasis  on  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Marx,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Marshall,  and  Keynes.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ingles. 

402.  Seminar  in  Radical  Economics 

An  examination  of  radical  critiques  (mainly  from  the  left,  but  also  from 
the  right)  of  mixed  market  economies  and  mainstream  economic  thinking. 
The  fundamental  premises  of  these  critiques  and  radical  interpretations  of 
various  current  economic  problems  are  critically  assessed.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Ingles. 

407.  Seminar  in  Urban  Economics 

The  theory  of  urban  location  and  structure.  Discussion  of  selected  urban 
problems:  e.g.,  urban  growth,  employment,  housing,  transportation,  public 
finance,  politics,  crime.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
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410.  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Economics 

A  study  of  the  health  care  sector  of  the  economy.  Topics  focused  on  are: 
demand  for  health  care  services,  including  the  role  of  third-party  payments, 
supply  of  health  care  services,  role  of  government,  national  health  insurance, 
impact  of  the  new  prepayment  Medicare  plan,  British  national  health  system, 
and  new  directions  in  health  care.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  the  health  care  industry.  (Credit,  three 
hours).  Sharp. 

444.  Independent  Study 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  May  be  repeated.  Particularly 
recommended  for  candidates  for  honors  in  economics.  Also  open  to  students 
other  than  economics  majors.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.) 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Carlos 

Assistant  Professor  Holt 

Lecturer  M.  S.  Cushman,  Chair 

161.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  I  (also  Psychology  161) 

Theories  of  learning  applied  to  the  classroom.  Cognitive,  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  moral  development  with  special  focus  on  the  adolescent  years, 
with  some  attention  to  their  implications  for  guidance.  Those  with  credit  for 
Psychology  103,  209,  or  210  may  not  count  this  course  as  part  of  the  123 
hours  presented  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Holt. 

162.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  II  (also  Psychology  162) 

The  development  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher-constructed  tests. 
Includes  the  design,  construction,  and  analysis  of  several  instruments.  The 
nature,  origin,  and  concomitant  psychological  characteristics  of  the  major 
types  of  exceptional  students  found  in  schools.  Special  attention  to  the 
implications  of  the  diagnostic  process  for  the  educationally  mentally  retarded 
and  those  with  specific  learning  disabilities.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Holt. 

341.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

A  study  of  secondary  school  teaching  objectives  and  strategies,  planning, 
classroom  management  techniques,  and  instructional  media  and  material. 
Special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  content  areas.  Some 
application  in  field  settings;  micro-teaching  experience  is  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  the  Program  Director.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Cushman. 
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342.  Student  Teaching 

Observation,  participation,  and  supervised  student  teaching  in  a  student's 
major  teaching  field  throughout  the  semester,  supplemented  by  a  seminar 
designed  to  reflect  on  students'  experiences  in  the  field  and  increase  their 
expertise  in  methods  in  their  specific  subject  areas.  Prerequisite:  Education 
341  and  permission  of  the  Teacher  Education  Committee.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
Cushman. 

343.  Materials  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Art 

An  examination  of  elementary  and  secondary  art  education  and  of  teach- 
ing methods  and  practices.  Study  of  motivation  and  evaluation  related  to 
developmental  stages  of  growth  in  visual  schemata.  Practical  experience 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  educational  abstracts  and  texts.  (Credit,  three 
or  four  hours.)  Carlos. 

444.  Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be  repeated. 
(Credit,  variable  one  to  four  hours.)  Staff. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Cocke 

Professor  Arnold 

Professor  Stirling,  Chair 

Professor  Reishman 

Professor  D.  Richardson 

Professor  Carlson 

Professor  Benson 

Professor  W.  Clarkson 

Professor  Prunty 

Adjunct  Professor  Core 

Assistant  Professor  Macfie 

Assistant  Professor  Freeman 

Instructor  DuPree 

Instructor  C.  Peters 

English  majors  must  plan  their  academic  curriculum  carefully  with  their 
adviser.  It  is  expected  that  all  majors  will  take  English  301  and  302  (Shakespeare ) 
and  at  least  two  other  courses  in  fields  in  English  literature  before  1750. 
Potential  or  actual  English  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  English  201  and 
202  (Representative  Masterpieces).  Almost  all  majors  take  the  full  comple- 
ment of  forty-two  hours  in  English. 

A  student  majoring  in  English  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written  com- 
prehensive examination,  which  must  be  taken  in  the  final  semester.  Majors 
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who  intend  to  qualify  for  teacher  certification  should  check  on  the  specific 
requirement  for  the  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  last  semester  an  English  major  with  an 
average  of  3.5  or  better  in  English  courses  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chair, 
elect  a  course  of  independent  study,  the  English  Tutorial.  The  student  will 
be  enrolled  in  English  452,  will  be  assigned  a  tutor,  and  will  write  an  extended 
essay  under  the  direction  of  that  tutor.  Students  enrolled  in  English  452  who 
demonstrate  excellence  in  their  tutorial  papers  and  in  the  written  compre- 
hensive examination,  will  be  invited  to  take  a  one-hour  oral  examination 
in  order  to  qualify  for  departmental  honors. 

101.  Literature  and  Composition  I 

An  introduction  to  English.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  poems  and 
short  stories  from  several  historical  periods.  The  course  is  designed  to  develop 
the  student's  imaginative  understanding  of  literature  and  his  or  her  ability 
to  write  and  speak.  It  is  conceived  to  be  of  interest  to  students  at  any  level 
o(  preparation,  including  those  with  a  background  of  advanced  literary  study 
in  secondary  school.  Frequent  writing  assignments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

102.  Literature  and  Composition  II 

A  continuation  of  English  101  with  emphasis  on  Shakespeare  and  the 
novel.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

103.  Introduction  to  Literature  and  Composition  1;  Intensive 

English  103  shares  the  emphasis  and  aim  of  English  101;  the  description 
of  that  course  applies  equally  to  this  course.  In  addition,  English  103  provides 
a  one-hour  practical  session  per  week  (in  the  microcomputer  lab)  for  instruc- 
tion in  word  processing  and  supervised  exercises  in  writing,  rewriting,  and 
editing.  (Credit,  four  hours;  satisfies  the  prescribed  course  requirement  in  place 
of  English  101.)  Clarkson. 

104.  Literature  and  Composition  II;  Intensive 

English  104  shares  the  emphasis  and  aim  of  English  102;  the  description 
of  that  course  applies  equally  to  this  course.  In  addition,  English  104  provides 
a  one-hour  practical  session  per  week  (in  the  micro-computer  lab)  for  instruc- 
tion in  word  processing  and  for  supervised  exercises  in  writing,  rewriting,  and 
editing.  (  Credit,  four  hours:  not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  English 
103.)  Clarkson. 

201.  Representative  Masterpieces  I 

The  study  of  selected  texts  in  translation  which  are  of  special  importance 
for  the  student  of  English  and  American  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  a  group  of  classical  Greek  plays  chosen 
by  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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202.  Representative  Masterpieces  II 

A  continuation  of  English  201  with  emphasis  on  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
and  particular  attention  to  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

241.  American  Literature  I 

A  study  of  works  by  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  American 
writers.  The  emphasis  is  on  fiction.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlson. 

242.  American  Literature  II 

A  study  of  works  by  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Twain  (Huckleberry  Finn) , 
Crane  (The  Red  Badge  of  Courage),  James,  and  selected  works  by  recent 
American  writers.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clarkson. 

247.  Survey  of  English  Literature  I 

An  introductory  study  of  major  works,  writers,  and  genres  in  English 
writing  up  to  about  1765.  Emphasis  is  on  close  reading  of  the  more  important 
texts,  with  wider  reading  of  related  pieces;  special  attention  is  given  to 
connections  and  developments  among  historical  periods,  particular  writers, 
and  the  literary  kinds.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Freeman. 

248.  Survey  of  English  Literature  II 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course  to  about  1920.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Freeman. 

301.  Shakespeare  I 

A  study  of  several  plays  written  before  1600.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cocke, 
Richardson. 

302.  Shakespeare  II 

A  study  of  several  plays  after  1 600.  (Credit,  three  hours. )  Cocke,  Richardson. 

305.  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Primarily  a  study  of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Swinburne,  and  Rossetti  and  selected  prose  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  and  Ruskin, 
which  constitute  the  central  texts  for  classroom  discussion.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Reishman. 

307.  English  Drama  to  1642 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  drama  from  its  liturgical  beginnings 
to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  excluding  Shakespeare.  Offered  in 
1989-90  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cocke. 
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308.  Contemporary  Verse 

A  study  of  selected  American  poets  whose  major  work  was  published  after 
World  War  II.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Prunty. 

311.  Earlier  Medieval  Literature 

A  study  of  several  key  works  in  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English,  chiefly  Beowulf,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  some  extracts 
from  Malory,  and  a  number  of  shorter  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Benson. 

312.  Chaucer 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  other  poems  by  Chaucer.  A  term 
paper  is  usually  expected.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Benson. 

313.  Modern  British  Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  period  in  British  poetry,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  sources,  development,  and  major  movements.  Included  is  an 
examination  of  representative  poems  by  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Housman,  Yeats, 
Lawrence,  Owen,  Auden,  Spender,  and  Thomas.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Stirling. 

314.  Modern  American  Poetry 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  modern  period  in  American  poetry, 
concentrating  on  the  work  of  the  major  modernist  poets:  Frost,  Pound,  Stevens, 
Williams,  and  Eliot.  The  course  includes  a  brief  examination  of  their  influence 
in  poems  by  Berryman,  Bishop,  Lowell,  Moore,  Rich,  Roethke,  Wilbur,  and 
others.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clarkson. 

315.  Restoration  and  Earlier  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  selected  works  by  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Fielding.  Reading 
in  other  writers  such  as  Pepys,  Prior,  Addison,  and  Gay  is  required.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Richardson. 

317.  Modern  American  Fiction 

Several  short  stories  and  five  novels  from  this  period  are  examined  in 
class,  and  the  student  selects  for  outside  reading  one  additional  novel  from 
a  list  provided  by  the  instructor.  The  five  novels  include  one  by  Henry  James, 
and  works  by  at  least  three  of  these  authors:  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Lewis, 
Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  and  Warren.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Arnold. 

318.  Modern  American  Fiction  (Faulkner) 

The  following  novels  are  examined  in  class:  As  I  Lay  Dying,  The  Sound 
and  the  Fury,  Light  in  August,  Absalom,  Absalom!  and  Go  Down  Moses.  One 
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other  Faulkner  novel  is  chosen  by  the  student  for  outside  reading.  Offered 
in  1989-90  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Arnold. 

319.  Modern  British  Fiction 

Several  short  stories,  Conrad's  Lord  Jim  and  Nostromo,  Forster's  A  Passage 
to  India,  one  novel  by  Lawrence,  and  one  other  novel  from  this  period  are 
examined  in  class.  The  student  selects  for  outside  reading  one  other  novel 
from  a  list  provided  by  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Arnold. 

320.  Modern  British  Fiction  (Joyce) 

Dubliners,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  YoungMan,  and  Ulysses  are  examined 
in  class.  Stephen  Hero  and  Richard  Ellmann's  biography  of  Joyce  are  required 
outside  reading.  Offered  in  1988-89  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Arnold. 

322.  Milton 

A  study  of  Milton's  poetry  with  particular  emphasis  on  Lycidas  and  Paradise 
Lost.  Offered  in  1988-89  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cocke. 

323.  Literature  of  the  American  South 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Southern  Renaissance,  including  works 
by  Faulkner,  Warren,  Lytle,  Welty,  and  several  contemporary  Southern  writers. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  Southern  literature  preceding  1920  and  to  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  century  Southern  Black  writers.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Carlson. 

324.  The  Irish  Renaissance 

A  study  of  Anglo-Irish  Literature  from  the  Irish  Dramatic  Renaissance 
to  the  present  day,  focusing  on  drama  by  Synge,  O'Casey,  and  Beckett;  fiction 
by  Joyce,  O'Flaherty,  O'Connor,  O'Faolain,  Lavin,  Kiely,  Plunkett,  and 
MacGahern;  poetry  by  Yeats,  Clarke,  Kavanagh,  Kinsella,  and  Heaney.  This 
course  includes  selected  works  by  contemporary  Irish  writers.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Carlson. 

325.  Classicism  to  Romanticism:  the  Late  Eighteenth  Century 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  from  1750  to  1800.  Close  reading  of 
such  writers  as  Johnson,  Boswell,  Burke,  Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Burns, 
and  Blake.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Stirling. 

326.  British  Romanticism:  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

An  introduction  to  the  poetry  and  poetic  theory  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Stirling. 
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327.  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Novel  I 

A  consideration  of  the  fiction  of  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Mackenzie,  Sterne,  and  Austen.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Reishman. 

328.  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Novel  II 

A  consideration  of  the  fiction  of  Scott,  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte, 
Dickens,  Trollope,  Eliot,  and  Hardy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Reishman. 

341.  The  American  Novel 

A  study  of  major  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  American  novels, 
including  works  by  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Twain,  James,  Wharton,  and  Wolfe. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlson. 

345.  Contemporary  American  Literature 

A  study  of  representative  American  writing  published  after  World  War 
II,  including  work  by  Lowell,  Roethke,  Bellow,  and  Mailer.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Clarkson. 

401.  Literary  Criticism  (also  Comparative  Literature  401) 

A  study  of  the  art  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present, 
beginning  with  an  examination  of  current  critical  theory  and  proceeding  by 
study  of  the  major  critical  documents  in  our  literary  tradition.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  practical  application  of  critical  theory  as  well  as  on  its  history 
and  development.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Richardson. 

407.  Renaissance  Literature  I 

A  study  of  the  major  sixteenth-century  genres,  with  emphasis  on  sources, 
developments,  and  defining  concerns.  Readings  include  More's  Utopia,  the 
sonnets  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  the  mythological  verse  narratives 
of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  and  Books  I  and  II  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Macfie. 

408.  Renaissance  Literature  II 

A  study  of  selected  seventeenth-century  poetry  and  prose,  concentrating 
on  the  work  of  the  Metaphysical,  Cavalier,  and  Baroque  poets  and  the  prose 
of  Donne,  Burton,  and  Browne.  The  course  includes  a  brief  examination  of 
representative  works  by  Milton.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Macfie. 

409.  Creative  Writing 

A  seminar  in  which  students  are  expected  to  write  either  poetry  (when 
taught  in  the  Fall  Semester)  or  fiction  (when  taught  in  the  Spring  Semester). 
Discussions  will  center  on  student  work.  Selected  readings  are  assigned  to 
focus  on  technical  problems  of  craftsmanship  and  style.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Prunty. 
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444.  Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be 
repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

452.  English  Tutorial 

Graduating  seniors  only.  Permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department 
is  required.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 


FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Carlos 

Assistant  Professor  Malde 

Assistant  Professor  Plax,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Clark 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  courses  in  Art  History  and  Studio 
Art  towards  the  B.A  degree  in  Fine  Arts.  All  courses  except  102,  106,  109, 
110,  342,  and  347  satisfy  the  degree  requirement  in  the  Arts. 

A  student  may  declare  a  major  with  a  concentration  in  either  Art  History 
or  Studio  Art  and  must  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  credit  hours  in  Fine 
Arts.  Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  twenty-one  credit  hours  in  their 
specific  area  of  either  Art  History  or  Studio  Art  and  nine  in  the  other  area. 
All  majors  must  take  the  Survey  of  Western  Art  I  and  II.  In  addition  to  the 
Surveys,  Art  History  majors  are  expected  to  follow  a  comprehensive  course 
of  study  which  includes  courses  in  ancient,  medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque 
and  Rococo,  nineteenth-century,  and  modern  art.  Studio  Art  majors  are 
required  to  take  Beginning  Drawing  (151),  Beginning  Sculpture  (181),  and 
Beginning  Painting  (191)  or  Beginning  Photography  (161),  as  well  as  courses 
through  the  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  in  two  media,  to 
be  selected  from  drawing,  painting,  photography,  printmaking  or  sculpture. 
More  hours  in  Fine  Arts  are  recommended  if  the  student  expects  to  attend 
graduate  school  in  either  Art  History  or  Studio  Art. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chair,  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  will 
accept  up  to  twelve  hours  in  art  from  other  institutions  of  which  three  may 
be  beyond  the  introductory  level.  Exceptions  to  this  limit  may  be  appealed 
to  the  chair.  Students  interested  in  a  major  with  related  courses  from  other 
fields,  such  as  music,  theatre,  history,  or  philosophy,  may  be  allowed  some 
variation  in  the  departmental  requirements,  with  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
man. 

Each  major  in  Fine  Arts  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his 
or  her  area  of  concentration  during  the  senior  year.  To  be  eligible  for  De- 
partmental Honors  the  student  must  have  maintained  an  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.33  and  a  3.33  average  in  courses  in  the  major.  Having  satisfied 
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these  requirements,  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
comprehensive  examination. 

Art  History 


102.  Introduction  to  Film  (also  Theatre  102) 

Study  of  basic  film  techniques,  vocabulary,  themes,  and  criticism,  with 
detailed  analysis  of  key  films  for  structure  and  contents.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Bates. 

103.  Survey  of  Western  Art  I 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
decorative  arts  of  the  West  from  the  Paleolithic  age  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
Greco-Roman  and  medieval  art  will  be  emphasized,  although  the  course  will 
examine  the  art  of  other  periods  and  cultures  as  well,  including  that  of 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  the  Aegean  islands.  This  course  is  the  first  half  of 
a  year-long  survey  of  art  history  which  culminates  in  the  Survey  of  Western 
Art  II.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax,  Clark. 

104.  Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

The  Survey  of  Western  Art  II  is  a  continuation  of  103,  beginning  with 
the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  concluding  with  the  major  artistic 
developments  of  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax,  Clark. 

106.  History  of  Film  (also  Theatre  106) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  main  stages  of  film  history,  from  early  French 
and  American  developments  through  silent  comedy  and  the  films  of  D.W. 
Griffith,  German  and  Russian  experimentation  in  the  1920's  and  classical 
filmmaking  of  the  1930's,  to  the  films  and  movements  of  the  present  day. 
Representative  films  will  be  shown  and  analyzed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

108.  History  of  Women  in  Film  (also  Theatre  108) 

A  chronological  survey  o{  the  history  of  film  from  1 895  to  the  present 
day,  with  emphasis  on  leading  actresses,  women  filmmakers,  women  screen- 
writers, and  women  critics.  Papers,  class  presentations.  Analysis  of  key  films 
and  influential  plays.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

109.  Feminist  Film  Theory  (also  Theatre  109) 

Study  of  recent  feminist  literary  and  film  criticism  as  it  applies  to  film 
history  and  aesthetics  and  individual  films.  Readings,  papers,  and  analysis  of 
key  films.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 
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110.  History  of  Blacks  in  Film  (also  Theatre  110) 

Chronological  survey  of  American  and  Third  World  films  that  deal  with 
African- American  history,  social  issues,  art,  and  culture  from  1895  to  the 
present.  Study  of  major  black  performers,  writers,  directors,  and  critics.  Analysis 
and  criticism  of  leading  films.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

210.  History  of  Architecture 

A  critical  and  historical  survey  of  Western  architecture  from  the  origins 
of  masonry  and  brick  construction  in  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  to  the  buildings 
of  the  present  day,  this  course  introduces  the  student  to  constructional 
techniques,  theory,  and  meaning  in  representative  monuments.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff 

310.  Greek  Art 

This  course  begins  with  the  Aegean  contribution  to  Greek  art  and  follows 
the  development  of  Greek  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  ceramics  from 
the  Sub-Mycenaean  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  Age.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  art  and  civilization 
of  the  Greek  world.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clark. 

315.  Roman  Art 

A  survey  of  Roman  art  and  architecture,  beginning  with  the  civilization 
of  the  Etruscans  and  concluding  with  the  art  of  Christianized  Rome.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  art  during  the  Republican  and  Imperial 
periods.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax. 

319.  British  Medieval  Art 

A  survey  of  British  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  late 
Roman  Empire  through  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  Insular  traditions  and  their  relation  to  European  artistic  trends. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

320.  Medieval  Art 

The  art  of  Western  Europe  from  the  late  Roman  Empire  to  the  dawn 
of  the  Renaissance.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  art  during  the  Carolingian,  Ottonian,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic 
periods.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clark. 

325.  Renaissance  Art 

Principally  a  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  this  course  will  focus  on 
the  development  of  art  and  humanism  in  Italy  from  the  "Proto-Renaissance" 
of  the  thirteenth  century  through  Mannerism  and  other  trends  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  High  Renaissance  in  Florence  and  Rome  will  receive  special 
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attention  as  represented  in  the  art  of  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Clark. 

331.  Seventeenth'Century  Art 

A  study  of 'Baroque"  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  decorative  arts 
in  Western  Europe  between  c.  1 575  and  c.  1 700.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  seventeenth-century  art  in  Italy,  but  transalpine  developments  in  Spain, 
France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  examined  as  well. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax. 

333.  Eighteenth'Century  Art 

The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  that  developed  in  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  spread  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  are  ex- 
amined in  the  context  of  Enlightenment  thought  and  historical  events.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Plax  . 

335.  Nineteenth'Century  Art 

A  survey  of  Western  European  art  from  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
through  the  Impressionists,  with  emphasis  on  the  social  background  of  the 
period.  The  stylistic  development  of  major  figures  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Plax. 

345.  Modern  Art 

A  survey  of  European  and  American  painting  and  sculpture  from  1860 
to  1950.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Malde. 

346.  Contemporary  Art 

A  critical  study  of  the  styles  and  tendencies  of  art  since  1945.  Although 
the  principal  body  of  lectures  will  address  the  significant  issues  in  art  since 
mid-century,  introductory  remarks  will  find  their  beginnings  as  early  as  1913 
and  with  the  work  of  Marcel  Duchamp.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

384.  African  Art  and  Culture  (also  History  384) 

A  survey  of  African  art  and  culture,  primarily  in  West  Africa,  where  settled 
agriculturists  produce  a  superior  plastic  art.  The  course  emphasizes  intensive 
readings  in  ethnohistory  and  the  ability  to  recognize  and  critique  African  art 
forms,  primarily  masks  and  statuary.  Offered  in  fall  1990,  and  in  alternate 
years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 

402.  Senior  Tutorial  in  Art  History 

In  conjunction  with  the  comprehensive  examination,  the  student  selects 
a  topic  in  art  history  and  completes  a  major  research  paper  under  the  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  faculty.  The  student  also  completes  an  appropriate 
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reading  program  in  advance  of  the  examination.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

410.  Aesthetics  for  the  Artist 

The  philosophy  of  art  as  it  relates  to  the  practicing  artist's  experiences 
and  metaphors.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  studio  art  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

440.  Independent  Study  in  Art  History 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

(Other  Art  History  courses  listed  in  previous  catalogs  are  offered  occa- 
sionally.) 

Studio  Art 

143.  Beginning  Video/Film  Production 

Video/film  techniques  including  primary  use  of  camera,  visual  and  au- 
ditory editors,  visual  and  sound  image  coordination,  cinematography,  script 
planning,  and  basic  directing.  Ten  films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews. 
Other  films  will  be  studied  in  terms  of  imagery  and  metaphor,  narrative 
development,  presentation  and  development,  structural  parentheses  and 
patterns,  picture  rhythm,  and  film  time  and  film  space  augmentation.  Students 
will  participate  in  two  group  film  making  experiences,  followed  by  two  in- 
dividual assignments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

151.  Beginning  Drawing 

A  series  of  studio  problems  introduces  the  student  to  the  various  disci- 
plines, techniques,  and  theories  of  drawing  while  the  student  learns  to  train 
his  hand,  eye,  and  imagination  in  assigned  drawings.  A  continuing  series  of 
outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides 
and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Carlos,  Malde. 

161.  Beginning  Photography 

This  course  centers  around  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  black  and 
white  photography  and  the  aesthetics  of  photography  as  an  art  form.  Although 
darkroom  facilities  are  provided,  students  are  responsible  for  all  supplies,  as 
well  as  an  adjustable  camera  with  a  light  meter,  manual  control  of  shutter 
speeds,  and  aperture  settings.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

171.  Beginning  Printmaking 

A  series  of  studio  problems,  discussion,  and  demonstrations  introduces 
the  student  to  various  printmaking  techniques,   including  relief  printing, 
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etching,  and  lithography.  Emphasis  on  techniques  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 
A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and  individual 
critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  course.  Enrollment  is  limited.  Advanced  and  intermediate  independent 
studies  in  printmaking  may  be  proposed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

181.  Beginning  Sculpture 

A  series  of  studio  problems  introduces  the  student  to  the  basic  ideas 
concerning  form  and  space  within  the  context  of  contemporary  and  traditional 
thought.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and 
individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  course.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Malde. 

191.  Beginning  Painting 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  styles  and  techniques 
in  painting.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group 
and  individual  critiques  and  slide  viewings  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Acrylics,  oils.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

243.  Intermediate  Video/Film  Production 

Video/film  techniques  such  as  editing,  cinematography,  narrative  and 
episodic  development,  time  sequence  augmentation,  and  light  process  will 
be  explored  through  film  analysis,  interpretation,  and  practical  experience. 
Ten  films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Number  and  length  of  film 
tapes  to  be  determined  individually  between  professor  and  student.  Prereq- 
uisite: Fine  Arts  141.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

251.  Intermediate  Drawing 

A  series  of  studio  problems  develops  the  student's  awareness  of  line,  value, 
and  the  depiction  of  space.  Drawing  from  nature,  still  life,  the  model,  and 
imagination  in  a  variety  of  media.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments 
is  required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works 
of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  this  course.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  development  of  the  individual's  own  ideas  about  drawing.  Prerequisite: 
Fine  Arts  151.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

253.  Figure  Drawing 

Diverse  techniques  will  be  studied,  emphasizing  size  and  complexity  of 
design,  layout,  media,  and  creative  problem  solving.  The  human  figure,  the 
relationship  between  figure  and  environment,  and  other  representational 
subject  material  will  be  emphasized.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments 
is  required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works 
of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 
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261.  Intermediate  Photography 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  161,  this  course  emphasizes  the  consistent 
and  knowledgeable  control  of  the  medium.  Significant  issues  in  contemporary 
photography  are  also  investigated.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  161.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Malde. 

281.  Intermediate  Sculpture 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  181.  Further  study  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
through  wood  and  metal  are  used  for  exercises  in  which  the  student  investigates 
traditional  and  contemporary  issues  in  sculpture.  A  continuing  series  of  outside 
assignments  is  required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and 
original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  this  course.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  development  of  the  individual's  own  ideas  about  sculpture. 
Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  181  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Malde. 

291.  Intermediate  Painting 

Traditional  subjects  with  personal  style  and  individual  development  are 
emphasized.  Oils  and  acrylic.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  191.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Carlos. 

342.  Scene  Design  (also  Theatre  342) 

Deals  with  script  analysis,  scenic  research  techniques,  periods  and  styles 
of  production,  exercises  in  scale,  proportion,  volume,  and  color.  The  student 
is  expected  to  complete  a  series  of  projects  culminating  in  the  completed  design 
of  a  classic  or  contemporary  play.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  241  or  permission  of 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Backiund. 

343.  Advanced  Video/Film  Production 

Further  study  in  video/film  techniques  and  aesthetics  emphasizing  style, 
theme,  and  content.  Master  cinematographers,  film  photographers  and  auteur 
directors  will  be  studied.  There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  an  approved  individual 
major  project  of  one's  own  topic  to  be  created.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  241. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

347.  Scene  Painting  (also  Theatre  347) 

A  study  of  basic  techniques,  tools,  and  procedures  employed  by  the  scenic 
artist.  Projects  include  exercises  in  color  theory  and  mixing,  problem  solving, 
and  common  finishes  on  hard,  soft,  and  three  dimensional  scenic  units. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Backiund. 

351.  Advanced  Drawing 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  251.  Further  study  of  the  art  of  drawing 
through  both  assigned  and  independent  projects  executed  in  new  and  tra- 
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ditional  media.  Instruction  through  group  discussions  and  individual  critiques. 
Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  251  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Carlos. 

361.  Advanced  Photography 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  261.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  161  and  Fine 
Arts  261  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Malde. 

381.  Advanced  Sculpture 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  281.  Further  study  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
through  both  assigned  and  independent  projects  executed  in  new  and  tra- 
ditional media.  Instruction  through  group  discussions  and  individual  critiques. 
Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  281  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Malde. 

391.  Advanced  Painting 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  291.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  291  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Fellner. 

403.  Senior  Tutorial  in  Studio  Art 

In  conjunction  with  the  comprehensive  examination,  the  student  pre- 
pares a  thesis  paper  in  support  of  the  Senior  Exhibition  under  the  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  faculty.  The  student  also  completes  an  appropriate 
reading  program  in  advance  of  the  examination.  (Credit,  variable  from  one 
to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study  in  Studio  Art 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to 
three  hours.)  Staff 

(Other  Studio  Art  courses  listed  in  previous  catalogs  are  offered  occa- 
sionally.) 
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FORESTRY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Potter,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Shaver 

Assistant  Professor  Orr 

Assistant  Professor  Davis 

Lecturer  Smalley 

The  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  offers  a  major  in  Natural  Resources 
and  a  major  in  Geology.  Natural  Resource  majors  may  elect  a  Forestry  Con- 
centration. Both  majors  emphasize  an  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  natural 
environment,  and  most  of  the  laboratory  courses  include  fieldwork  in  the 
University  Domain  and  in  nearby  areas. 

Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Natural  Resources  and  Geology  are 
advised  to  consult  with  a  member  of  the  Department  early  in  their  college 
career  to  plan  a  sequence  of  courses  appropriate  to  their  interests  and  ob- 
jectives. For  students  interested  in  careers  in  forestry  or  environmental 
management,  the  Duke  University  Cooperative  Program  (q.  v.)  is  available. 

In  Forestry,  only  111,  303,  and  311  may  be  counted  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  degree  requirement  in  the  sciences. 

The  Natural  Resources  Major 

Each  major  will  complete  at  least  thirty  hours  of  coursework  within  the 
Department,  including  at  least  three  courses  in  Forestry  and  at  least  three 
courses  in  Geology.  Two  of  the  forestry  courses  must  include  laboratories,  and 
Forest  Land  Stewardship  (Forestry  207)  must  be  completed.  Two  of  the  geology 
courses  must  be  at  the  200  level  or  above  and  must  be  taken  with  different 
faculty  members.  Requirements  outside  the  department  are  Chemistry  101 
(Chemistry  100  with  the  permission  of  the  Department),  Biology  103,  Eco- 
nomics 101,  Mathematics  204,  and  Computer  Science  100  or  101  (or 
demonstrated  proficiency  with  the  computer).  All  majors  must  elect  an  outside 
area  of  concentration  to  consist  of  four  three-hour  courses  or  three  four-hour 
courses  from  one  of  the  following:  Biology,  Chemistry/Physics,  Mathematics, 
Economics/Political  Science,  or  a  student-designed  and  Department-approved 
concentration.  One  of  the  outside  courses  required  by  the  Department  may 
be  counted  towards  this  concentration. 

The  Forestry  Concentration 

The  Forestry  Concentration  within  the  Natural  Resource  major  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  are  planning  graduate-level  study  in  the  discipline 
and  requires  twenty-eight  hours  of  course  work  within  the  Department. 
Required  courses  include  Dendrology  (Forestry  211)  and  Forest  Land  Stew- 
ardship (Forestry  207).  Three  additional  courses  in  Forestry  are  required,  two 
of  which  must  have  laboratories.  Two  courses  in  Geology  (excluding  Geology 
111)  are  required.  A  senior  seminar  is  required  of  all  majors  . 
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Requirements  outside  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  include 
two  semesters  of  General  Chemistry  (Chemistry  101,  102),  Statistics  (Math- 
ematics 204),  one  semester  of  Calculus  (Mathematics  101  or  higher), 
Introduction  to  Computer  Science  (Computer  Science  100  or  101),  General 
Botany  (Biology  103),  Plant  Physiology  (Biology  305),  Introduction  to 
Economics  (Economics  101),  Microeconomic  Theory  (Economics  305),  and 
one  additional  course  (numbered  above  200)  in  either  Biology  or  Economics. 
One  course  in  Ecology  (either  Forestry  311  or  Biology  206)  must  be  taken. 
Modifications  in  course  requirements  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

The  Geology  Major 

The  Geology  major  requires  thirty-three  hours  of  coursework  within  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology.  Required  courses  include  Physical  Geology 
(Geology  121),  Historical  Geology  (Geology  222),  Mineralogy  (Geology  221), 
Petrology  (Geology  321),  Sedimentology  (Geology  225),  and  Structural  Ge- 
ology (Geology  325 ).  Majors  must  take  either  Forest  Land  Stewardship  (Forestry 
207)  or  Silviculture  (Forestry  312),  and  either  Soils  (Forestry  303)  or  Hy- 
drology (Forestry  314).  A  senior  seminar  is  required  of  all  majors.  Specific 
requirements  within  the  thirty-three  hours  of  coursework  may  be  modified 
only  with  the  advance  approval  of  the  Department. 

Requirements  outside  the  major  are  Chemistry  101,  102  and  two  courses 
in  Mathematics/Computer  Science  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment. A  summer  field  course  taken  at  another  institution  is  strongly  recommended 
and  is  required  for  admission  by  many  graduate  schools. 


Forestry 


111.  Dendrology 


The  biology  of  trees,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  forest  species  of  North 
America  and  selected  forest  types  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Primary  focus  is 
on  ecophysiological  differences  among  species  that  are  correlated  with  their 
roles  in  forest  succession,  distribution  across  the  landscape,  and  response  to 
disturbances  and  environmental  stresses.  Includes  field  identification  of  native 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Southeast.  Lectures,  three  hours;  field  trips  and 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

112.  Forestry  and  the  Third  World 

An  introduction  to  the  use  and  management  of  trees  and  forests  in  the 
Third  World.  Social  and  technical  aspects  of  forestry  will  be  considered.  Topics 
will  include  the  role  of  forestry  in  development,  land  and  tree  tenure,  the 
role  of  women  in  forestry  projects,  agroforestry,  trees  in  traditional  systems, 
the  forest  as  habitat,  and  the  role  of  western  technology  as  applied  to  forestry 
in  the  Third  World.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Orr. 
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114.  Introduction  to  Hydrology 

Fundamentals  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  with  emphasis  upon  theory  and 
current  readings.  Applications  of  scientific  analysis  to  water  management  and 
policy  concerns.  One  field  trip.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Orr. 

202.  Natural  Resource  Economics 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  natural  resources.  Topics  include  forests  as 
storable,  renewable  resources,  fisheries  as  common  ownership  resources,  and 
minerals  as  depletable  recyclable  resources.  Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and 
permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Orr. 

205.  Changes  in  the  Land 

A  history  of  the  American  land,  from  the  time  of  European  settlement 
to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  changes  in  the  vegetation  and  landscape  that 
resulted  from  human  use  and  management.  Includes  discussion  of  agriculture, 
logging  of  the  old-growth  forest,  disposal  of  the  Public  Domain,  the  Con- 
servation Movement,  National  Forest  and  Parks,  the  forestry  profession,  and 
environmental  advocacy  groups.  Field  trips  illustrate  the  lingering  effects  of 
past  land  use  on  the  contemporary  landscape.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davis. 

207.  Forest  Land  Stewardship 

An  introduction  to  the  ownership  and  management  of  forested  land. 
Examines  the  objectives  and  policy-making  processes  appropriate  to  the 
different  kinds  of  private  and  public  forestland  owners.  Includes  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  manage  forestland  for  the  creation 
of  diverse  social  and  economic  benefits.  The  University  Domain  furnishes 
a  semester-long  case  study  in  private  forestland  stewardship.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Davis. 

240.  Special  Topics 

A  seminar  on  a  topic  related  to  forestry  and  natural  resources.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  one  or  two  hours.)  Staff. 

300.  Introduction  of  Plane  Surveying 

Principles  and  methods  of  plane  surveying  applied  to  the  measurement 
of  distance,  direction,  area,  and  elevation;  care  and  use  of  basic  surveying 
instruments;  computation  and  plotting  of  field  data;  map  construction.  Lecture, 
one  hour;  laboratory  three  hours.  (Credit,  two  hours.)  Orr. 

303.  Soils 

A  study  of  soils  as  they  relate  to  land  use,  bedrock  and  geomorphology, 
site  quality,  and  vegetation  processes.  Emphasis  is  on  field  interpretation  of 
soils  as  one  component  of  terrestrial  ecosystems.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  100 
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or  101,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and 
field  trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Orr. 

307.  Biometrics 

Principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  forest  parameters. 
Introduction  to  the  uses  of  probability  and  statistics  in  drawing  inferences 
about  forest  resources  with  emphasis  on  sampling  theory  and  field  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Math  204-  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
four  hours.)  Orr. 

311.  Woodland  Ecology 

The  interrelationship  of  environmental  factors  and  forest  vegetation  with 
emphasis  on  micrometeorology  and  the  fundamentals  of  soil  science.  Prereq- 
uisite: Biology  103,  Forestry  211,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures, 
three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

312.  Silviculture 

Theories  and  techniques  of  applying  ecological  knowledge  to  control  the 
establishment,  composition,  and  growth  of  forests.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  311 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Davis. 

319.  Natural  Resource  Management  and  Decisions 

A  survey  of  methods  used  in  natural  resource  management  with  an 
emphasis  upon  forestry.  Topics  include:  (1)  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  forest 
stand  characteristics,  tax  policy,  risk,  uncertainty,  and  interest  rates  on 
management  practices;  (2)  methods  of  analyzing  and  improving  operation 
efficiency;  and  (3)  choice  among  policy  alternatives  proposed  by  competing 
groups.  Methods  are  drawn  from  economics  and  operations  research  and  can 
be  applied  to  other  fields.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  forestry  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Orr. 

326.  Regional  Forestry  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States 

A  regional  study  of  the  forestry  of  one  or  more  selected  areas  outside  the 
coterminous  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  Europe,  Australia,  or  Alaska. 
Two  additional  hours  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field 
trip  to  the  region  studied.  Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology 
326.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to 
two  hours.)  Davis. 
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327.  Regional  Forestry  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States  Field 
Trip 

Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology  327.  (Credit,  one  hour.) 
Davis. 

432.  Natural  Resource  Seminar 

Consideration  of  selected  natural  resources  issues  of  concern  to  the  region, 
nation,  and  world.  For  senior  natural  resources  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour.) 
Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

An  opportunity  for  selected  senior  natural  resources  majors  to  explore 
a  topic  of  interest  in  an  independent  or  directed  manner.  The  number  of  hours 
of  credit  will  depend  on  the  project.  Staff. 

Geology 

111.  Introduction  to  Meteorology 

Fundamentals  of  atmospheric  science,  including  precipitation  mecha- 
nisms, world  climates,  storms  and  other  violent  weather  phenomena,  and 
weather  forecasting.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shaver. 

121.  Physical  Geology 

Introduction  to  rocks  and  minerals,  the  composition  and  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  dynamic  processes  operating  within  and  upon  the  earth. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips  (including  an  overnight  trip 
to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains),  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

215.  Geological  Resources 

A  study  of  economically  valuable  minerals  and  rocks  (including  metals, 
nonmetals,  industrial  minerals,  and  hydrocarbons)  in  terms  of  their  origin, 
tectonic  settings,  extraction,  and  use.  Topics  to  include  global  distribution 
and  genesis  of  deposits  in  relation  to  plate  tectonic  theory,  prospecting 
techniques,  mining  methods,  mining  laws,  economics  of  the  mineral  and 
petroleum  industries,  and  environmental  problems  associated  with  exploration 
and  development.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory 
and  field  trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Shaver. 

221.  Mineralogy 

A  study  of  the  occurrence,  crystal  structure,  crystal  chemistry,  and  origin 
of  minerals.  Laboratory  work  includes  the  identification  of  hand  specimens 
and  use  of  the  petrographic  microscope.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and 
field  work,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Shaver. 
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222.  Historical  Geology 

History  of  the  earth;  physical  environments,  history  of  life,  and  tectonic 
development  throughout  geologic  time  as  recorded  in  the  rock  record.  Emphasis 
on  North  America.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121.  Lectures,  three  hours;  labo- 
ratory and  field  trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Potter. 

225.  Sedimentology 

A  study  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  the  processes  that  form  them.  Field 
and  class  studies  stress  the  link  between  modern  sedimentary  environments 
and  their  ancient  counterparts.  Discussion  of  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  coal. 
Emphasis  on  rocks  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  other  nearby  areas.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  121  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory  and  field  trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Potter. 

228.  Tectonics 

A  study  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  continents  and  ocean  basins  within 
the  broad  framework  of  global  geologic  systems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  mountain  chains,  earthquakes,  and  the  plate  tectonics  paradigm.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Potter. 

229.  Tectonics  Seminar 

Readings  from  the  recent  geological  literature  on  plate  tectonics  and 
related  topics.  One  article  will  be  discussed  each  week.  (Credit,  one  hour.) 
Potter. 

240.  Island  Ecology  (also  Biology  240  and  Psychology  240) 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  ocean- 
ography, marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island 
ecosystem.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Biology  240  and  Psychology  240. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer. 
(Credit,  two  hours.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  Keith-Lucas. 

320.  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology 

Systematic  study  of  the  genesis,  occurrence,  composition  and  classifica- 
tion of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Topics  to  include  origin  and 
crystallization  of  different  magma  types,  metamorphic  processes,  and  concepts 
of  metamorphic  belts  and  metamorphic  facies.  Laboratory  work  includes  hand 
specimen  and  microscopic  examination  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rock 
suites.  Prerequisite:  Geology  221.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory -and  field 
trips,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Shaver. 

322.  Geology  of  the  Western  United  States 

The  course  focuses  on  several  of  the  geologic  provinces  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Extensive  use  of  geologic  maps  and  periodicals.  Two  ad- 
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ditional  hours  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field  trip  to  the 
western  United  States.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Potter. 

323.  Geology  of  the  Western  United  States  Field  Trip 

(Credit,  two  hours.)  Potter. 

325.  Field  and  Structural  Geology 

A  study  of  deformed  rocks  and  an  introduction  to  tectonics.  Preparation 
and  interpretation  of  geologic  maps;  solution  of  basic  structural  problems.  Field 
work  emphasizes  geologic  mapping  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  in  more 
structurally  deformed  areas  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Potter. 

326.  Regional  Geology  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States 

A  regional  study  of  the  geology  of  one  or  more  selected  areas  outside  the 
coterminous  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  Europe,  Australia,  or  Alaska. 
Two  additional  hours  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field 
trip  to  the  region  studied.  Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Forestry 

326.  Prerequisites:  Geology  121  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit, 
variable  from  one  to  two  hours.)  Shaver. 

327.  Regional  Geology  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States  Field 
Trip 

Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Forestry  327.  (Credit,  one  hour.) 
Shaver. 

432.  Natural  Resource  Seminar 

Consideration  of  selected  natural  resources  issues  of  concern  to  the  region, 
nation,  and  world.  For  senior  natural  resources  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour.) 
Staff 

444.  Independent  Study 

An  opportunity  for  selected  senior  natural  resources  majors  to  explore 
a  topic  of  interest  in  an  independent  or  directed  manner.  The  number  of  hours 
of  credit  will  depend  on  the  project.  Staff. 
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FRENCH 

Professor  J.  Schaefer,  Chair 

Professor  McCrady 

Professor  Landon 

Associate  Professor  Poe 

Instructor  Rung 

Instructor  Lemettais 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  twenty-four  hours  selected  from 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Students  entering  the  College  with  three  or  more  years  of  French  should 
consult  a  member  of  the  department  about  further  courses.  In  general,  courses 
numbered  300  are  designed  for  advanced  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  those 
numbered  400  for  juniors  and  seniors;  all  300  and  400-level  courses,  with  the 
exception  of  351,  are  conducted  in  French. 

Though  the  department  offers  several  courses  in  the  use  of  written  and 
oral  French,  the  major  emphasis  is  on  literature.  Students  desiring  to  further 
their  command  of  the  language  are  encouraged  to  study  in  a  French-speaking 
country  either  for  a  summer  or  during  the  junior  year,  in  connection  with 
programs  sponsored  or  recommended  by  the  department. 

The  College  maintains  a  French  House  during  the  academic  year  for 
students  who  wish  a  daily  experience  in  speaking  French.  Application  forms 
for  a  place  in  the  French  House  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  French  De- 
partment. Students  majoring  in  French  are  expected  to  study  abroad  and/or 
live  in  the  French  House  for  at  least  one  semester. 

103,  104.  Elementary  French;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive  course  in  the  basic  elements  of  the  language:  pronunciation, 
structure  of  sentences,  conversation,  and  reading.  Use  of  language  laboratory 
required.  Four  hours  of  class  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.) 
Staff. 

203.  Intermediate  French;  Intensive  Course 

Review  of  certain  grammatical  structures;  intensive  readings  with  atten- 
tion to  written  and  oral  comments  on  the  texts.  Prerequisite:  French  104  or 
placement  by  department.  Four  hours  of  class  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Staff. 

301.  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

Readings  in  representative  authors  chosen  from  the  entire  range  of  French 
literature.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  203  or  placement  by 
department.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  higher-numbered  French  courses. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 
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304.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  French  writing  through  the  close  analysis 
of  selected  major  landmarks  of  different  genres.  The  emphasis  is  on  literary 
movements  and  periods,  their  characteristics  and  interrelationship.  Prereq- 
uisite: French  301.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 

305.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture  I 

Readings  in  representative  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1715,  accom- 
panied by  an  examination  of  the  evolution  of  French  history  and  culture. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 

306.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture  II 

Readings  in  representative  works  from  1715  to  the  present,  accompanied 
by  an  examination  of  the  evolution  of  French  culture.  Prerequisite:  French 
301  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 

311,  312.  Composition  and  Conversation 

Emphasis  on  accuracy  of  expression  in  written  French  (311)  and  oral 
French  (312),  through  the  use  of  programmed  exercises,  audio  and  video  tapes, 
and  readings.  Some  attention  to  phonetics  in  French  312.  Conducted  in 
French.  Enrollment  limited.  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  equivalent.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Poe. 

317.  Stylistics 

Advanced  practice  in  written  French;  through  grammatical  and  stylistic 
exercises,  analysis  of  short  texts,  translation,  and  composition  writing,  students 
will  study  and  practice  different  levels  of  written  French,  both  literary  and 
non-literary.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 

320.  Advanced  Language  Abroad 

A  course  designed  to  increase  oral  and  written  proficiency  by  offering 
students  the  opportunity  to  live  and  study  in  France,  generally  during  the 
same  time  frame  as  Sewanee's  regular  Summer  Session.  Normally  followed 
by  French  321  during  the  second  half  of  Sewanee's  Summer- in-France  pro- 
gram. Prerequisite:  French  301  and  permission  of  the  department.  Scheduled 
for  the  summer  of  1991  and  alternate  summers.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Poe. 

321.  Studies  in  Culture  and  Literature  Abroad 

Continued  study  of  French  language  and  culture  during  the  second  phase 
of  Sewanee's  Summer-in-France  program,  with  increased  emphasis  upon  read- 
ings and  literary  topics  which  should  be  of  particular  interest  when  explored 
on  site  in  France.  Prerequisite:  French  320  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 
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322.  Explication  de  Textes 

An  introduction  to  the  technique  and  extended  applications  of  explication 
de  textes  as  a  methodological  and  analytical  tool.  Oral  presentation  of  explication 
by  the  students  in  class.  Conducted  in  French.  Recommended  for  majors. 
Prerequisite:  French  301,  311,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Schaefer. 

351.  Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  French  literature  in  English 
translation.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

401.  The  Seventeenth  Century 

Readings  in  baroque  poets,  Descartes  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  moralistes, 
Boileau,  as  well  as  in  the  great  dramatics  of  the  century:  Corneille,  Moliere, 
and  Racine.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Rung. 

403.  The  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  stylisitc  strains  of  the  century,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  the  novel  and  of  comedy  and  upon  Enlightenment 
literature.  The  writings  of  Montesquieu,  Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau, 
Beaumardiais,  and  Andre  Chenier  will  be  accented.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Poe. 

404.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

A  survey  of  movements  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Revolution  into  the 
years  just  following  the  Second  Empire:  Romantics,  Parnassians,  Realists. 
Emphasis  on  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  de  Vigny,  Musset,  Hugo,  Balzac, 
Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  and  Zola.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  McCrady. 

408.  Contemporary  Literature 

Antecedents  of  modern  literary  currents,  and  a  study  of  the  novel,  drama, 
and  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Rung. 

409.  The  Renaissance 

Emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  narratology  and  poetics.  Conducted  in 
French.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 

410.  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Reading  and  criticism  of  Medieval  texts  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
Villon's  poetry.  Modernized  versions  when  necessary.  Conducted  in  French. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Schaefer. 
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435.  Senior  Tutorial 

Special  topics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  Schaefer. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

Designed  to  help  majors  complete  the  departmental  reading  list.  To  be 
taken  Pass-fail.  May  be  repeated  up  to  three  hours.  (Credit  ordinarily  no  more 
than  one  hour  per  semester.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  majors  seeking  honors  in  French.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 


GERMAN 

Professor  Davidheiser 
Associate  Professor  Zachau,  Chair 

The  requirement  for  majors  in  German  is  twenty-four  credit  hours  at  the 
300  level  and  above,  including  311  or  312,  321,  322,  and  344.  At  least  nine 
of  these  hours  must  be  at  the  400  level.  Also  required  is  a  period  of  study 
in  Germany,  Austria,  or  Switzerland.  Those  planning  to  continue  the  German 
major  in  graduate  school  may  wish  to  take  more  credit  hours  in  the  department. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  both  aural-oral  skills  and  the  reading  and  discussing 
of  literary  texts. 

103,  104.  Elementary  German;  Intensive  Courses 

The  basics  of  the  language  with  emphasis  on  the  four  skills  (listening, 
reading,  speaking,  writing).  Elementary  cultural  and  literary  readings.  Use  of 
the  language  laboratory  for  drill  in  active  use  of  the  language.  (Credit,  four 
hours  each  semester.)  Zachau. 

203.  Intermediate  German;  Intensive  Course 

Grammar  review  and  reading  of  cultural  and  short  literary  works,  followed 
by  increased  emphasis  on  conversation.  Prerequisite:  German  103, 104-  (Credit, 
four  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Readings 

Reading  and  discussion  in  German  of  selected  works  of  modern  German 
drama  and  prose.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Davidheiser. 

303.  Kafka  and  Werfel 

Selected  readings  of  works  of  Franz  Kafka  such  as  Die  Verwandlung  and 
Franz  Werfel  such  as  Jacobowsky  und  der  Oberst.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Davidheiser. 
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304.  Hesse  and  Mann 

Readings  from  the  works  of  Hermann  Hesse  (Demian)  and  Thomas  Mann 
(Tonio  Kroger  and  Tristan).  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

305.  Brecht  and  the  Modern  Theatre 

A  reading  of  one  major  Brecht  play  such  as  Der  Kaukasische  Kreidekreis 
or  Mutter  Courage  and  an  analysis  of  its  influence  on  modern  post  WWII 
German  theatre.  Selected  readings  of  Weiss,  Miiller,  and  others.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Zachau. 

306.  Modern  Swiss  Authors 

A  reading  of  one  major  work  by  both  Friedrich  Durrenmatt  (Der  Besuch 
der  alten  Dame)  and  Max  Frisch  (Biedermann  und  die  Brandstifter  or  Homo  Faber) , 
together  with  some  short  works  of  the  lesser  known  authors  like  Peter  Bichsel. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

307.  Modern  Austrian  Authors 

An  introduction  to  twentieth  century  Austrian  literature  beginning  with 
short  texts  by  authors  such  as  Roth,  Musil,  Aichinger,  and  Bernhard  and 
eventually  focusing  on  novels  such  as  Peter  Handke's  Die  Angst  des  Tormanns 
beim  Elfmeter  and  Der  kurze  Brief  zum  langen  Abschied.  Background  information 
on  Austrian  culture  and  civilization.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Staff. 

308.  Heinrich  Boll 

A  reading  of  one  major  work  by  Heinrich  Boll  such  as  Und  sagte  keinneeinziges 
Wort  or  Die  verlore  Ehre  der  Katharina  Blum  together  with  selected  short  stories 
and  essays  by  Boll.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau. 

311,  312.  German  Conversation  and  Composition 

Intensive  conversational  exercises  and  drill  in  colloquial  idioms.  Regular 
practice  in  composition;  part  of  the  work  is  based  on  audio-visual  materials. 
The  course  is  conducted  in  German;  311  or  312  is  required  of  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:  German  203.  With  permission  of  the  instructor  may  be  taken 
concurrently  with  203 .  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester. )  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

313.  Contemporary  Language  and  Usage 

A  one-semester  advanced  language  and  culture  course  designed  to  increase 
oral  and  written  language  skills  to  help  the  student  deal  with  contemporary 
societies.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  current  texts,  composition,  formal 
letter  writing,  and  practical  use  of  political,  scientific,  economic,  journalistic, 
and  social  vocabularies.  Prerequisite:  200-level  courses;  does  not  satisfy  lan- 
guage requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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321,  322.  Survey  of  German  Literature 

The  history  of  German  literature  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
day.  Required  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Zachau. 

331.  Aspects  of  the  German  Language 

The  course  is  intended  to  introduce  students  to  both  the  diachronic  and 
synchronic  aspects  of  the  German  language.  Its  historical  focus  is  on  Old  High 
German  and  the  creation  of  Modern  High  German.  Contemporary  language 
is  also  discussed.  Prerequisite:  German  203;  does  not  satisfy  language  require- 
ment. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau. 

344.  Junior  Tutorial 

Intensive  practice  in  analyzing  and  comparing  the  style  of  outstanding 
German  writers  and  in  writing  German.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  research 
materials.  Required  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Zachau. 

351.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  Translation 

Reading  and  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  German  literature 
in  English  translation.  No  knowledge  of  German  required.  Does  not  fulfill 
the  language  requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

352.  Kafka/Grass  in  Translation 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  main  works  of  Franz  Kafka  and  Gunter 
Grass  in  English  translation,  including  The  Trial,  The  Castle,  The  Country 
Doctor,  The  Judgment,  The  Tin  Drum,  and  Cat  and  Mouse.  Does  not  fulfill  the 
language  requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

401.  Medieval  Literature 

Representative  reading  of  the  period  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Nibelungenlied,  the  courtly  epic  (Iwein,  Parzival,  Tristan)  and  Minnesang. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

403.  German  Literature  from  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  through  the 
Storm  and  Stress 

An  intensive  study  of  rational  and  irrational  tendencies  in  German 
literature  from  ca.  1750  to  1 784,  with  major  focus  on  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Lenz, 
Goethe,  and  Klinger.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

405.  German  Romanticism 

Readings  in  the  principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  including 
Novalis,  Tieck,  Eichendorff,  Brentano,  and  Hoffmann.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Davidheiser. 
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407.  Nineteenth-Century  Literature 

Readings  from  the  age  of  Poetic  Realism.  (Credit,  three  hours)  Zachau. 

408,  409.  Twentieth-Century  German  Literature 

The  first  semester  covers  the  period  from  1900  to  1945;  the  second 
semester,  from  1945  to  the  present.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Davidheiser,  Zachau. 

410.  Goethe  Seminar 

Gotz,  Werther,  Faust,  Iphigenie,  and  other  selected  works  are  read  and 
analyzed,  along  with  Goethe's  poetry.  Prerequisite:  a  German  course  at  the 
300-level  or  above.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Davidheiser. 

411.  Schiller,  Holderlin,  Kleist 

Schiller's  dramas  and  poetry,  Holderlin's  Hyperion  and  poetry,  and  Kleist's 
Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  along  with  his  prose  works,  are  read  and  analyzed. 
Prerequisite:  a  German  course  at  the  300-level  or  above.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Davidheiser. 

413.  Kafka  and  His  Times 

Examination  and  discussion  in  German  of  major  works  from  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  by  Kafka,  Hesse,  Mann,  and  Werfel.  Pre- 
requisite: At  least  two  courses  at  the  300-level  or  above.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Davidheiser. 

421.  Lyric  Poetry 

Representative  works  of  various  German  poets  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau. 

427.  East  German  Literature 

An  investigation  of  the  connection  between  literature  and  society  in  East 
Germany.  The  course  will  show  the  historical  development  of  East  Germany 
through  its  literature.  Readings  will  include  works  by  Wolf,  Plenzdorf, 
Strittmatter,  Kant,  Heym,  and  Kunze.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Zachau. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  Prerequisite:  German  321,322  or  the  equivalent. 
(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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GERMAN  STUDIES 

Professor  Flynn  (History) 

Professor  Davidheiser  (German) 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German),  Chair 

Instructor  J.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

The  German  Studies  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  combining  the 
study  of  the  society,  culture,  and  literature  of  the  German-speaking  countries. 
Students  design  their  own  programs  of  study  by  selecting  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  related  to  German  civilization.  Selections  are 
normally  from  the  fields  o(  German  language,  culture,  literature,  history  and 
political  science;  however,  related  courses  may  be  chosen  from  other  fields 
of  study.  Each  senior  is  required  to  complete  German  Studies  444,  an  inde- 
pendent research  project  reflecting  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  program 
The  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  is  designed 
in  accordance  with  the  student's  elected  program  of  study.  The  requirement 
for  a  major  in  German  Studies  is  eight  core  courses  and  three  related  courses, 
depending  on  the  student's  area(s)  of  interest  in  German  studies.  Also  required 
is  a  period  of  study  in  a  German-speaking  country. 

444.  Independent  Study  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  house.) 
Staff. 


CORE  COURSES 

German  321,  322 
German  410 
German  409 
History  268 


Survey  of  German  Literature 

Goethe 

Twentieth-Century  German  Literature 

German  History  since  1500 


Political  Science  401        European  Politics 
Political  Science  423        The  European  Community 


RELATED  COURSES 

Any  other  300-  and  400- 
courses  listed  in  the  cata 
Anthropology  303 
Economics  350 
Fine  Arts  326 
Fine  Arts  335 
History  309,  311 
History  396 

Music  206 
Music  208 
Philosophy  319 
Political  Science  102 
Political  Science  322 
Religion  327 
Religion  329 


-level  German  literature  and  culture 

log  under  German. 

Peoples  and  Culture  of  Europe 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Northern  Renaissance  Art 

19th  Century  Art 

Politics  and  Society  in  Europe 

The  Origins  and  Conduct  of  the  First 

World  War,  1900-1919 
Music  of  the  Classical  Period 
Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 
Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy 
Modern  Foreign  Governments 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 
Religious  Thought:  Marx  to  Tillich 
Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky 
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HISTORY 

Professor  J.  Cushman 

Professor  A  Goodstein 

Professor  Knoll 

Professor  Patterson 

Professor  Flynn,  Chair 

Professor  Goldberg 

Professor  Williamson 

Associate  Professor  Perry 

Assistant  Professor  Ridyard 

Assistant  Professor  Salisbury 

Instructor  Maneck 

Lecturer  Niehaus 


Students  who  choose  history  as  a  major  must  select  a  field  of  concentration 
from  among  the  following:  1)  United  States,  2)  Europe  to  1715,  3)  Europe 
since  1715,  4)  Great  Britain,  5)  Africa/ Asia.  A  member  of  the  faculty  in  the 
field  of  concentration  will  be  assigned  as  the  student's  adviser  and  will  assist 
the  student  in  planning  a  coherent  program  of  study. 

Required  of  all  majors:  1)  a  grade  point  average  in  courses  in  history  no 
lower  than  2.00;  2)  History  101,  102,  History  351,  352,  fifteen  hours  of  history 
courses  in  the  field  of  concentration  and  nine  hours  of  history  courses  outside 
the  field  of  concentration  (of  these  twenty-four  hours,  at  least  three  must  be 
in  the  Africa/Asia  field);  3)  a  grade  of  pass  on  the  written  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Required  for  Honors  in  History:  1)  a  grade  point  average  in  courses  in 
history  no  lower  than  3.  00;  2)  a  grade  of  honors  on  a  major  research  paper 
written  during  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  presented  by  the  first 
day  of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year;  3)  a  grade  of  distinction  on  the 
written  comprehensive  examination  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

101,  102.  A  Survey  of  Western  Civilization 

The  development  of  western  civilization  and  its  expansion  into  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Designed  to  provide  a  background  for  courses  in  other  disciplines 
as  well  as  in  history.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

201,  202.  History  of  the  United  States 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social 
history  of  the  United  States.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Goodstein. 

203.  The  Ancient  World 

A  general  survey  of  the  ancient  world  which  emphasizes  the  achievements 
of  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Designed  as  an 
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introduction  to  the  cultural  roots  of  western  civilization  for  students  in  other 
disciplines  as  well  as  in  history.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ridyard. 

204.  The  Middle  Ages 

A  general  survey  of  the  Medieval  period  which  emphasizes  the  emergence 
and  maturation  of  the  characteristic  institutions  of  modern  western  Europe. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  cultural  nexus  of  modern  Europe  and 
America  for  students  in  other  disciplines  as  well  as  in  history.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Ridyard. 

205,  206.  History  of  England 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social 
history  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Perry. 

207,  208.  History  of  Russia 

First  semester:  the  formation  of  the  Russian  state;  significant  personalities 
such  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  the  Great;  and  the  rise 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Second  semester:  a  study  of  the  collapse  of 
the  monarchy;  the  causes  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  consolidation  and  growth 
of  Soviet  power  under  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Krushchev.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester.)  Goldberg. 

209,  210.  History  of  France 

First  semester:  a  study  of  early  French  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  history,  with  an  emphasis  on  feudalism  and  the  consolidation  of  state 
power.  Second  semester:  France  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Fifth  Republic. 
(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Goldberg. 

211,  212.  History  of  China  and  East  Asia 

Designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  Asian  history.  First  semester:  the 
foundations  of  East  Asian  civilization:  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  and 
the  flowering  of  Chinese  culture.  Second  semester:  a  study  of  the  European 
impact  on  Asia  and  the  resultant  rise  of  nationalism  and  communism.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Goldberg. 

213.  History  of  Spain  I:  Imperial  Spain 

The  political,  intellectual,  and  social  development  of  Spain  from  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  end  of  Habsburg  rule.  The  course  will  also 
examine  Spains  economic  and  cultural  dependence  on  its  colonies  in  the  New 
World.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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214.  History  of  Spain  II:  Modern  Spain 

Political,  intellectual,  and  social  changes  in  Spain  from  the  first  Bourbon 
monarchs  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  Spain's  integration  into  the  European 
community  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

215.  The  United  States  and  Vietnam  since  1945 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  the  history  of  Vietnam  since  World  War  II, 
French  colonialism,  the  development  of  the  independence  movement,  the 
origins  of  U.  S.  involvement,  and  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  in  the  1960's. 
Vietnamese  goals,  American  foreign  policy,  the  antiwar  movement,  and  the 
presidencies  of  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  will  be  topics  of  special  interest. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

216.  History  of  Japan 

This  survey  of  Japanese  history  deals  briefly  with  the  origins  of  the  Japanese 
imperial  system,  the  rise  of  the  warrior  class,  and  the  attempt  to  isolate  Japan 
from  foreign  influence.  Major  emphasis  is  on  modern  Japanese  history,  in- 
cluding the  Meiji  Restoration,  modernization,  westernization,  the  rise  of 
militarism,  World  War  II,  and  postwar  economic  developments.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Goldberg. 

217.  History  of  the  Near  East:  Islamic  Civilization 

Mohammed,  Islam,  conquests  undertaken  during  the  caliphates,  reasons 
for  the  breakup  of  Islamic  civilization,  Islam's  subsequent  revival  by  the  Seljuk 
and  Ottoman  Turks,  the  entrance  of  the  Europeans  into  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  development  of  the  Shia  are  among  the  subjects  addressed  in  this  course. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 

218.  History  of  the  Middle  East  since  1914 

This  is  a  contemporary  history  of  the  Middle  East  embracing  such  topics 
as  Arab  and  Israeli  politics,  sources  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  modernization 
in  traditional  societies,  terrorism  and  counter-terrorism,  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  area,  and  Islamic  revival.  It  is  a  continuation  of  History  217 
but  may  be  taken  separately.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 

219.  History  of  Africa:  Traditional  Africa 

A  study  of  African  institutions  before  the  Europeans,  the  emphasis  is  upon 
such  factors  as  religion,  art,  warfare,  and  the  economy.  The  African  slave  trade 
is  also  studied.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 

220.  History  of  Africa:  Modern  Africa 

A  survey  of  Africa  since  the  slave  trade,  this  course  involves  a  study  of 
the  social-political  factors  which  have  created  contemporary  Africa.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Knoll. 
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223.  Latin  American  History  to  1825. 

A  study  of  the  mixture  of  Indian  and  Spanish  civilizations.  Concentration 
on  16th-century  culture  of  Aztecs  and  Incas,  the  evolution  of  Spanish  colonial 
empire,  the  historical  background  to  strongman  government,  the  art  and 
architecture  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Independence  Period  (1810-1825). 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Niehaus. 

224.  Latin  American  History  after  1826. 

A  study  of  nation-building  and  strong-man  government  in  the  19th- 
century,  the  Mexican  Revolution  1910-1920,  Argentina  under  Peron,  and 
20th-century  Brazil.  Special  emphasis  on  the  roles  of  women  and  Blacks. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Niehaus. 

267,  268.  German  History  since  1500 

The  development  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  major  themes  in  western 
civilization  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Flynn. 

279.  History  of  American  Education. 

Issues  and  institutions  in  the  development  of  American  education  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goodstein. 

301.  Ancient  Greece 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  from  the  early  Bronze 
Age  to  the  death  of  Alexander.  Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

302.  Ancient  Rome 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Royal,  Republican,  and  Imperial  Rome. 
Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

303.  304.  Medieval  Europe 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Ridyard. 

305.  The  Renaissance 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  emphasis  upon  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  in  northern  Europe 
and  the  emergence  of  Christian  humanism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 
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306.  The  Reformation  Era  (also  Religion  306) 

The  history  of  Europe,  principally  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention 
to  ideas  and  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society;  includes  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  Reformations  and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  religious  wars. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

307.  Seventeenth'Century  Europe 

The  "crisis"  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  upheavals  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  France;  the  dominance  of  France  in 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV;  the  character  of  the  emerging  states  and  national  cultures 
of  Europe  by  about  1715.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

308.  The  Revolutionary  Era 

The  transformation  of  state  and  society  from  the  Old  Regime  to  the  time 
of  Napoleon.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  causes  and  phases  of  Europe's  first 
revolution,  in  France,  1750-1815.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Flynn. 

309.  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  1815-1914 

A  study  of  the  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the  problems 
arising  from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  nationalism,  and  imperialism,  and  the 
origins  of  World  War  I.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Flynn. 

310.  Women  in  American  History 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  American  women  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present.  The  roles  of  women  in  the  workday  world  and  in  the  family 
provide  the  central  theme,  but  women  reformers,  rebels  and  non-conformists 
are  studied  in  each  era.  The  course  relies  heavily  on  biography,  both  individual 
and  collective.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goodstein. 

311.  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  after  1914 

The  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  ideological  conflict, 
economic  nationalism,  and  the  search  for  a  system  of  collective  security. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Flynn. 

312.  Eighteenth'Century  England 

A  seminar  in  eighteenth-century  English  studies  with  emphasis  on  social 
and  cultural  development.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Perry. 

319.  Movements  toward  Christian  Unity  in  Late  Reformation  Europe 
(also  Religion  319) 

An  investigation  of  the  ideas,  policies,  and  programs  which  focused  on 
finding  a  basis  for  religious  unity  among  the  divergent  churches  and  religious 
points  of  view  in  Europe  from  about  1560  to  1648.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
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political  and  cultural  as  well  as  religious  context  of  these  developments.  The 
chief  focus  is  on  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  (Credit,  three  hours. )  Patterson. 

320.  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Britain 

This  seminar  will  study  British  history  from  the  passing  of  the  Great 
Reform  Bill  to  World  War  I,  with  special  attention  to  cultural  and  political 
developments.  Individual  reports  and  class  discussion  will  be  stressed.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Perry. 

324.  Great  Autobiographies 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  great  autobiographical 
works  of  western  culture  and  how  these  works  represent  or  oppose  the  views 
of  the  eras  in  which  they  were  written.  The  works  of  Augustine,  Cellini, 
Gibbon,  Rousseau,  Mill,  and  Henry  Adams  are  among  those  considered. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Cushman. 

325.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America 

The  development  of  institutions  and  ideas  in  colonial  society.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  A.  Goodstein. 

326.  Indians  and  Blacks  in  America 

A  consideration  of  the  contemporary  emergence,  statements,  and  de- 
mands of  Indian  and  Black  nationalisms.  The  course  moves  back  in  time  to 
explore  the  historical  origins  of  these  movements  in  such  key  areas  as  the 
confrontation  of  Indian  and  European  cultures  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  and  the  transition  from  slavery  to  caste  status  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goodstein. 

327.  The  Old  South 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Southern  nationalism  from  the 
War  of  1812  to  the  Civil  War.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cushman. 

328.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  response  of  American  de- 
mocracy to  the  problems  of  urbanism  and  industrialism  at  home  and  to  the 
responsibilities  of  world  conflict  abroad.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

329.  The  New  South 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  South  from  Reconstruction  through  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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330.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  view  of  the  war  itself,  and 
a  study  of  Reconstruction  and  the  major  historians  who  deal  with  its  problems. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Cushman. 

332.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical  evolution 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Staff. 

333.  Topics  in  American  History 

A  seminar  dealing  with  important  political,  social,  and  intellectual  move- 
ments in  American  history.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

335.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV 

Political,  cultural  and  intellectual  developments  in  Louis  XIV's  Europe, 
16604715.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

336.  The  Age  of  Reason 

Europe  from  the  Augustan  Age  and  Enlightenment  to  the' coming  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1715-1790.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

342.  Topics  in  British  History 

Studies  of  important  political,  social,  and  intellectual  movements  in 
British  History.  (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

346.  History  of  Socialism 

A  study  of  the  development  of  socialism  as  an  ideology  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Among  the  major  topics  discussed  will  be:  Utopian 
Socialism,  Marxism,  Anarchism,  German  Social  Democracy,  Russian  Marx- 
ism, and  Chinese  Marxism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

351.  Junior  Tutorial 

A  consideration  of  some  of  the  classics  of  historical  writing.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  social  environment  and  intellectual  outlooks  of  the 
historians  and  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  questions  they  sought  to  answer. 
(Required  of  all  junior  majors.)  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

352.  Junior  Tutorial 

An  introduction  to  recent  and  contemporary  methods  and  techniques 
of  historical  writing  and  research.  Interpretations  of  modern  historical  writing. 
(Required  of  all  junior  majors.)  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 
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361,  362.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

Selected  problems  in  the  development  of  American  ideas  and  social 
structures  1800-1960.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and  class 
discussion.  (Credit  three  hours  each  semester.)  Goodstein. 

364.  Topics  in  Russian  History 

An  examination  of  significant  developments  in  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth-century Russia.  Topics  may  include:  the  peasant  problem,  the  revolutionary 
movement,  major  personalities,  1917,  Stalinization  and  de-Stalinization,  and 
foreign  policy.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

365,  366.  Medieval  England 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  England  from  the  Roman  Conquest  to 
the  accession  of  Henry  Tudor.  Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Ridyard. 

371.  Tudor  England:  1485-1603 

A  study  of  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  monarchs.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  innovations  in  government,  the  humanist  tradition,  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  influence  of  these  factors  on  the  political,  religious,  social,  and 
cultural  developments  of  the  time.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

372.  Stuart  England:  1603*1714 

A  study  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  and  of  the  interregnum  in 
the  mid-seventeenth  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origins  of  the 
English  Civil  War  and  the  impact  of  the  upheaval  on  English  ideas  and 
institutions  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

373.  The  Medieval  Church  (also  Religion  373) 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Medieval  Church.  Emphasis  on  reading 
papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ridyard. 

374.  Anglicanism,  1534-1640  (also  Religion  374) 

A  study  of  significant  thinkers  and  events  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglican 
tradition  from  the  English  Reformation  to  the  eve  of  the  English  Civil  War. 
Writers  from  Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  Caroline  Divines  will  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  English  and  European  history  and  of  the  intellectual  currents 
of  the  period.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

375.  British  India 

A  study  of  British  imperial  rule  in  the  wealthiest  of  England's  colonies. 
It  examines  the  colonial  condition  to  determine  the  impact  of  British  rule 
on  Hindu  and  Muslim  societies  and  the  adjustments  made  by  subjects  to  the 
British  overlords.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll,  Maneck. 
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377.  Topics  in  Asian  History:  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  South 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  (also  Third  World  Studies  377) 

The  course  will  examine  the  development  of  two  paradigms  of  the  thought 
of  the  Third  World,  specifically  with  reference  to  South  Asia  (India  and 
Pakistan)  and  Iran.  The  role  played  by  the  prophetic  religions  in  the  Middle 
East  in  general  and  in  Iran  in  particular  will  be  compared  with  the  role  played 
by  non-prophetic  religions  in  South  Asia.  The  conceptual  demarcation  between 
the  two  and  its  implications  will  be  analyzed.  The  contemporary  situation 
in  Iran  and  South  Asia  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  this  conceptual  framework. 
Offered  spring  of  1990-1991  only.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Maneck. 

383.  Topics  in  the  History  of  Imperialism  and  Empire 

This  seminar  studies  in  topical  arrangement  issues  such  as  the  theses  of 
imperialism,  the  balance  sheet  of  empire,  the  types  of  colonial  systems,  and 
the  response  of  the  colonized  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  India.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Knoll. 

384.  African  Art  and  Culture  (also  Fine  Arts  384) 

A  survey  of  African  art  and  culture,  primarily  in  West  Africa,  where  settled 
agriculturists  produced  a  superior  plastic  art.  The  course  emphasizes  intensive 
readings  in  ethnohistory  and  the  ability  to  recognize  and  criticize  African  art 
forms,  primarily  masks  and  statuary.  Offered  fall  of  1990  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Knoll. 

389.  Rise  of  Modern  China 

An  analysis  of  the  dynamic  transformation  of  traditional  China  into  a 
modern  state  since  1800.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  interaction  of  China 
with  the  western  powers  and  the  development  of  modern  nationalism  and 
Communism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Goldberg. 

390.  Topics  in  European  History 

An  examination  of  the  significant  social,  political,  and  intellectual  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  Europe.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and 
class  discussion.  (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.)  Visiting  lecturers. 

391.  392.  Intellectual  History  of  Contemporary  Europe 

Selected  problems  in  the  development  of  European  intellectual  culture 
from  1890  to  the  present  with  special  attention  to  writings  illustrating  culture 
from  an  irrationalist  view  of  life.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Flynn. 

396.  The  Origins  and  Conduct  of  the  First  World  War,  1900-19 

This  course  examines  the  problem  of  how  and  why  Europe  went  to  war 
in  1914  and  then  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself  and  the  peace- 
making that  followed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  following  topics:  the  operation 
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of  the  alliance  and  entente  systems,  the  impact  of  intelligence  operations  on 
foreign  policy,  the  domestic  organization  of  the  European  powers,  the  rela- 
tionship between  strategic  planning  and  decision  making,  and  the  role  of  ideas 
in  modeling  approaches  to  international  politics.  The  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  eastern  Europe  and  especially  Austria-Hungary  will  receive  special  emphasis. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Williamson. 

398.  Intelligence  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

This  course  examines  the  impact  of  intelligence  operations  upon  the 
conduct  of  diplomacy  and  international  politics.  Covert  operations,  intelli- 
gence estimates,  technological  assessment,  cryptography,  and  the  evolution 
of  intelligence  organizations  during  the  twentieth  century  are  covered.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  to 
the  crises  of  the  Cold  War.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Williamson. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  May 
be  repeated  indefinitely.  Staff. 


ITALIAN 
Instructor  L.  Richardson 

Italian  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  both  a  reading  and  a  basic 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  Only  four  semesters  of  Italian  are  offered; 
therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  major  in  Italian.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  satisfy 
the  University's  foreign  language  requirement  with  Italian  301. 

103,  104.  Elementary  Italian;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  (both  written  and  spoken)  and  extensive  practice  in  listening  com- 
prehension and  reading.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each 
semester.)  Richardson. 

203.  Intermediate  Italian;  Intensive  Course 

An  intensive  grammar  review.  Emphasis  is  on  correct  expression,  vocabu- 
lary acquisition,  and  reading  facility.  Prerequisite:  Italian  104.  Students  having 
completed  this  class  may  register  for  Italian  301.  (Credit,  four  hours. )  Richardson. 

301.  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 

Readings  in  the  masterworks  of  Italian  literature  from  Dante  to  Moravia. 
Conducted  in  Italian.  Prerequisite:  Italian  203 .  (Credit,  three  hours. )  Richardson. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
Lecturer  Kearley 

101.  Library  Resources 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  basic  research  sources 
and  research  methods  including  use  of  online  data  bases.  It  is  recommended 
for  all  students  who  wish  to  access  information  sources  more  efficiently.  (Credit, 
one  hour.)  Staff. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Professor  Cross 

Professor  Puckette,  Chair 

Professor  Ebey 

Professor  Alvarez 

Professor  F.  Croom 

Professor  Ross 

Professor  Priestley 

Professor  Bordley 

Associate  Professor  Parrish 

Lecturer  M.  Clarkson 

Lecturer  Kohlbecker 

The  normal  beginning  course  is  Mathematics  101,  Calculus  I.  Those 
students  entering  with  a  course  in  calculus  from  secondary  school  may  be 
invited  to  enroll  in  Mathematics  102,  Calculus  II.  Students  entering  with 
Advanced  Placement  credit  in  calculus  may  enroll  in  Mathematics  101  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  College  requirement  of  a  course  in  mathematics  to  be  taken  here, 
but  in  order  to  receive  course  credit  toward  a  degree  they  will  need  a  course 
numbered  102  or  higher. 

Students  interested  in  science  or  mathematics  beyond  the  introductory 
courses  should  take  the  equivalent  of  both  101  and  102. 

The  department  offers  two  distinct  major  fields,  Mathematics  (with  em- 
phasis either  pure  or  applied)  and  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science. 

A  student  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  will  take  the  equivalent 
of  101,  102,  207  (multidimensional  calculus),  215  (discrete  mathematical 
structures),  and  at  least  six  courses  selected  from  those  numbered  above  300. 
Computer  Science  101  is  strongly  recommended.  Students  whose  emphasis 
is  pure  mathematics  are  advised  to  choose  advanced  courses  to  include  abstract 
algebra,  305,  and  at  least  one  course  in  analysis.  Those  with  emphasis  in  applied 
mathematics  are  advised  to  choose  advanced  courses  to  include  differential 
equations,  312,  and  numerical  analysis,  301. 

A  student  whose  major  is  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  will  take 
courses  in  mathematics  to  include  215,  321  (probability),  and  at  least  one 
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of  303  (linear  algebra),  and  301  (numerical  analysis),  as  well  as  five  courses 
in  computer  science,  to  include  101  with  Pascal  and  257  (data  structures)  or 
else  101  with  Scheme  and  256  (programming  languages),  as  well  as  three  courses 
numbered  above  300. 

Students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  are  eligible  for  departmental 
honors  if  they  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  mathematics  courses  beyond 
the  freshman  year.  Eligible  students  who  complete  an  independent  study 
project  and  a  paper  approved  by  the  faculty,  make  an  oral  presentation  of  it 
to  the  faculty  and  students,  and  earn  an  honors  grade  (A  or  B)  on  the 
comprehensive  examination  will  receive  departmental  honors  at  graduation. 

Students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  may 
earn  departmental  honors  in  the  same  way,  except  the  average  of  at  least  3.5 
is  required  in  all  courses  in  mathematics  and  computer  science  above  the  100 
level. 

101.  Calculus  I 

An  elementary  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
calculus:  functions,  limits,  derivatives,  and  integrals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
problem  solving.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

102.  Calculus  II 

A  continuation  of  Calculus  II  Topics  include  the  transcendental  functions, 
further  theory  and  applications  of  integration,  techniques  of  integration,  and 
introduction  to  series.  Some  work  with  a  computer  is  included.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Staff. 

103.  Calculus:  A  Writing  Course. 

An  elementary  course,  considering  only  algebraic  functions,  introducing 
the  student  to  functions,  limits,  derivatives,  and  integrals,  with  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  development  of  a  clear  style  of  writing  in  mathematics.  Some 
attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  mathematics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Priestley. 

104.  Finite  Mathematics 

Topics  are  chosen  from  among  the  following:  probability,  number  theory, 
mathematical  induction,  graph  theory,  logic,  set  theory,  and  history  of  math- 
ematics. The  course  may  include  some  work  on  computer  programming. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

204.  Elementary  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  statistics  covering  these  topics:  probability,  binomial 
and  normal  distributions,  mean,  median,  variance,  standard  deviation,  the 
distinction  between  sample  and  population,  t-distribution,  hypothesis  testing, 
confidence  intervals,  and  linear  regression.  Prerequisite:  either  Mathematics 
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101  or  Mathematics  104,  or  sophomore  standing  in  the  College.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

207.  Multidimensional  Calculus 

Elementary  linear  algebra  and  calculus  of  several  variables.  Vectors,  partial 
and  directional  derivatives,  space  curves,  gradients,  maxima  and  minima,  linear 
and  differentiable  transformations,  vector  fields,  line  integrals,  multidimen- 
sional Riemann  integrals,  and  applications  in  physics  and  geometry  are 
considered.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

215.  Discrete  Mathematical  Structures. 

A  study  of  topics  normally  including  the  following:  logic,  sets,  functions, 
relations,  graphs  and  trees,  mathematical  induction,  recursion,  algebraic  struc- 
tures. The  subject  matter  is  to  be  of  current  interest  to  both  mathematics  and 
computer  science  students.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

301.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  numerical  mathematics,  including  interpolation  and 
curve-fitting,  quadrature,  iterative  methods  in  linear  and  non-linear  algebra, 
difference  equations,  and  applications  of  the  above  to  the  approximate  solution 
of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207; 
corequisite:  Mathematics  215.  Offered  1989-90  and  alternate  years.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Priestley. 

302.  Linear  Algebra 

A  course  designed  to  provide  some  important  mathematical  tools  that 
will  be  useful  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Systems  of  linear  equations,  vectors  and 
matrices,  determinants,  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  inner  and  cross 
products,  and  eigenvalues  and  canonical  forms  are  considered.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  Mathematics  207, 215,  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

303.  Intermediate  Analysis 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  for 
functions  of  a  real  variable.  The  course  also  includes  convergence  of  series 
and  sequences  of  functions  as  well  as  topology  of  the  real  line.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

305,  306.  Abstract  Algebra 

A  study  of  these  important  algebraic  structures:  integral  domains,  poly- 
nomials, groups,  vector  spaces,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and  elementary  Galois 
theory.  Offered  1989-90  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semes- 
ter.) Staff. 
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311.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

An  introduction  to  analytic  functions.  Rational,  exponential,  logarithmic, 
and  trigonometric  functions  in  the  complex  plane,  Cauchy's  integral  formula, 
Taylor  series,  Laurent  series,  residues,  poles,  and  conformal  mapping  are 
considered  along  with  applications  to  physical  problems  and  other  areas  of 
mathematics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 

312.  Differential  Equations 

Ordinary  differential  equations,  with  applications.  Methods  of  numerical 
approximation,  power  series,  and  Laplace  transforms.  Existence  and  uniqueness 
of  solution.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

314.  Topology 

An  introduction  to  point-set  topology  with  emphasis  on  Euclidean  spaces 
and  applications  to  analysis.  Topics  include  connectedness,  compactness, 
countability  conditions,  separation  properties,  metric  spaces,  continuity,  ho- 
meomorphisms,  and  product  spaces.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

316.  Algebraic  Topology 

An  introduction  to  algebraic  and  combinational  topology  with  emphasis 
on  applications  to  analysis  and  Euclidean  geometry.  Topics  covered  include 
simplicial  homology,  the  fundamental  group,  covering  spaces,  the  higher 
homotopy  groups,  and  the  homology  sequence.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Croom. 

320.  Graph  Theory 

A  basic  introductory  course  in  the  field  of  graphs  and  their  application: 
the  fundamental  definition  and  theorems  of  the  subject  will  be  studied  and 
examples  of  how  they  apply  to  various  subjects  will  be  considered.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Alvarez. 

321,  322.  Probability  and  Statistics 

A  treatment  of  probability  and  a  logical  development  of  the  framework 
of  mathematical  statistics.  Topics  include  random  variables,  distribution  func- 
tions, sampling,  and  statistical  inference.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Ebey. 

332.  Mathematical  Modelling 

An  introduction  to  the  creation  of  mathematical  models,  both  determin- 
istic and  probabilistic,  for  the  description  of  problems  drawn  from  physical, 
biological,  social,  and  environmental  sources.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Equa- 
tions. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Puckette. 
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351,  352.  Junior  Seminar 

A  weekly  meeting  with  mathematics  staff  members  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  mathematical  literature  and  the  nature  of  modern  math- 
ematics. Required  of  mathematics  majors.  (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester.) 
Priestley. 

401.  Mathematical  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  real  variable  theory,  normally  assuming  an  acquain- 
tance with  algebraic  structures  and  the  topology  of  metric  spaces.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

403.  Honors  Seminar 

Study  of  a  selected  topic.  Participants  in  the  seminar  include  the  math- 
ematics faculty  and  invited  students.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

410.  Mathematical  Methods  in  Physics  (also  Physics  410) 

Vector  spaces  and  linear  operators,  with  applications.  Fourier  series, 
boundary  value  problems,  orthogonal  functions.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics 
311  and  Mathematics  3 12,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1990-1991  and 
alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 

413.  Number  Theory 

Largely  an  algebraic  study  of  the  standard  number-theoretic  functions, 
congruences,  primes,  quadratic  residues,  and  other  topics  selected  according 
to  the  interests  of  the  students  and  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
instructor.  Offered  1990-91  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Cross. 

420.  Geometry 

Topics  in  Euclidean  and  projective  geometry  are  discussed.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  played  by  groups  of  transformations  in 
the  study  of  geometry.  Offered  1989-90  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Cross. 

444.  Independent  Study 

Independent  study  by  a  senior  mathematics  major  directed  by  a  faculty 
member.  The  program  will  involve  a  substantial  study  of  some  area  of  math- 
ematics that  has  not  been  previously  studied  by  the  student.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

456.  Differential  Geometry 

The  geometry  of  n-dimensional  oriented  surfaces.  Geodesies,  parallel 
transport,  curvature  and  convexity.  Minimal  surfaces.  The  Gauss-Bonnet 
theorem.  Riemannian  metrics.  Prerequisite:  Linear  algebra  and  differential 
equations  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Parrish. 
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Computer  Science 

100.  Topics  in  Computing 

An  introduction  to  using  the  computer  and  to  understanding  how  com- 
puters  affect  our  lives.  Projects  to  be  done  on  the  computer  will  be  chosen 
from  among:  word  processing;  electronic  spreadsheets;  data  base  management; 
statistics;  electronic  mail;  graphics.  Both  the  Hewlett-Packard  3000  and  the 
Macintosh  will  be  used.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

101.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

Introduction  to  several  aspects  of  computer  science  theory  such  as  trees, 
graphs,  and  networks;  flow  chart  languages  and  documentation;  list  processing; 
non-numeric  computing;  data  storage  and  retrieval;  compiler  techniques;  and 
games  and  artificial  intelligence.  Assigned  projects  to  promote  skill  in  pro- 
gramming and  in  the  documentation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of 
college-level  mathematics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

218.  Introduction  to  Digital  Logic  and  Microcomputer  Interfacing 

The  operation  of  an  important  collection  oi  integrated  circuits  will  be 
explained.  In  a  laboratory  environment,  the  students  will  perform  a  series  of 
experiments  designed  to  enable  them  to  design  and  build  special  purpose 
interfaces  to  microcomputer  systems.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Tassin. 

228.  Computer  Architecture 

A  study  of  the  structural  organization  and  hardware  design  of  digital 
computer  systems.  The  course  begins  by  looking  at  the  building  blocks  from 
which  computers  are  constructed.  It  is  then  shown  how  these  blocks  are  put 
together  to  make  larger  units,  including  central  processing  units,  input/output 
devices,  and  memory  devices.  The  design  of  a  basic  digital  computer  and 
microprogramming  are  also  studied.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  101  or 
218.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bordley. 

256.  Introduction  to  Programming  Languages 

Comparison  of  the  linguistic  features  of  FORTRAN,  PASCAL,  LISP  and 
other  languages.  Each  student  must  acquire  and  demonstrate  a  degree  of 
programming  proficiency  in  each  language.  The  role  of  programming  languages 
within  the  larger  context  of  computing  will  be  explored.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
puter Science  101  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 

257.  Data  Structures 

The  study  of  static  and  dynamic  data  structure,  to  include  arrays;  trees 
and  more  general  graphs;  pointers;  singly-  and  multiply-linked  lists;  stacks, 
queues,  deques,  and  ring-structures.  Many  applications  are  studied,  and  student 
projects  will  illustrate  both  the  applications  and  the  theory.  Prerequisites: 
Computer  Science  101  or  equivalent  and  one  year  of  college-level  mathemat- 
ics. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 
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317.  Computer  Graphics 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  computer  graphics.  Topics  covered 
include:  graphics  input  and  output  devices;  graphics  primitives  and  their 
attributes  graphics  data  structures;  viewpoints;  two-  and  three-dimensional 
objects  and  transformations;  color  and  color  perception  and  representation; 
surfaces  and  surface  shading.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  207;  either  Mathemat- 
ics 302  or  Computer  Science  257;  Computer  Science  101  or  Computer  Science 
256.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ross. 

320.  Analysis  of  Algorithms 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  techniques  used  to  analyze  performance 
of  computer  algorithms.  Analysis  of  sorting  and  searching  algorithms  and  of 
a  representative  collection  of  other  computer  algorithms.  The  NP-complete- 
ness  problem.  Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  101  and  Mathematics  102. 
Computer  Science  257  and  Mathematics  215  would  be  helpful.  (Credit,  three 
hours).  Ebey. 

356.  Artificial  Intelligence 

A  study  of  the  basic  ideas  of  artificial  intelligence,  including  the  infor- 
mation-processing strengths  needed  to  produce  "intelligent"  behavior: 
description  matching,  goal  reduction,  exploiting  natural  constraints,  exploring 
alternatives,  using  control  metaphors  and  problem-solving  paradigms,  and 
employing  logic-based  rules  of  inference  and  techniques  for  proof  These  basic 
techniques  are  then  combined  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  computers 
can  be  made  to  know  commonsense  things,  to  understand  human  language 
and  visual  images,  to  deduce  class  descriptions  from  samples,  and  to  learn  rules 
from  experience.  Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  256  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 

406.  Programming  Language  Semantics 

Design,  semantics,  and  implementation  of  programming  languages  studied 
through  the  use  of  interpreters.  Data  types  and  recursive  structures.  Static 
scoping  and  environments,  direct  semantics,  lexically  scoped  procedures,  side 
effects  and  statement  sequencing,  continuations  and  continuation  semantics. 
Register  machines.  Object-oriented  programming  styles.  Logic  programming. 
Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  256  and  257,  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours).  Kohlbecker. 

421.  Compiler  Writing 

Issues  in  the  design  and  construction  of  compilers,  including  the  formal 
definition  of  programming  languages,  grammars,  and  finite-state  machines; 
lexical  analysis,  syntax  analysis,  and  parsing  techniques,  semantic  checking, 
type  checking,  and  unification;  optimization,  code  generation,  and  error  man- 
agement. Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  101,  256,  and  257,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 
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428.  Operating  Systems 

Computer  operating  systems  in  their  dual  role  as  managers  of  the  resources 
of  a  very  complex  machine  and  as  virtual  machine  interfaces,  providing  a  greatly 
simplified  working  environment  to  the  programmer.  Fundamental  principles 
of  process  management,  input/output,  memory  management,  and  the  file 
system.  Extensive  programming  experience  with  the  Macintosh  operating 
system.  Prerequisites:  Computer  Science  101,  256,  and  257;  or  consent  of 
instructor.  It  is  recommended  that  Computer  Science  328  be  taken  beforehand. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 

431.  Software  Development 

A  study  of  the  interaction  between  a  computer  and  its  assembly  language 
by  an  investigation  of  the  MIX  computer  and  its  assembly  language.  A  major 
part  of  the  course  is  the  construction  of  an  emulator  of  the  MIX  computer 
together  with  a  supporting  linker,  loader,  and  assembler  for  MIX.  Prerequisite: 
Computer  Science  256  and  257,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Computer  Science 
228  is  highly  recommended.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Parrish. 

444.  Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be 
repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 

Professor  Naylor  (Spanish) 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French) 

Professor  Benson  (English),  Chair 

Associate  Professor  Bonds  (Classics) 

Assistant  Professor  Ridyard  (History) 

The  Medieval  Studies  Program  provides  guidelines  within  the  structure 
of  departmental  course  offerings  for  a  comprehensive  major  in  a  particular  area 
of  concentration  in  the  Medieval  period,  such  as  literature,  history,  or  phi- 
losophy, chosen  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  committee  at  the  time 
the  major  is  declared.  The  program  consists  of  three  parts: 

I.  Required  Courses 

Classics:  Medieval  Latin  (405) 3  hours 

English:  Earlier  Medieval  Literature,  Chaucer  (311,  312) 6  hours 

Fine  Arts:  Medieval  Art  (320) 3  hours 

History:  Medieval  Europe  (303,  304)  6  hours 

Philosophy:  History  of  Philosophy  (203) 3  hours 

Medieval  Philosophy  (302) 3  hours 

24  hours 
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II.  Research  Project  and  Paper 

Majors  are  required  to  carry  through  a  research  project  culminating  in 
a  paper  of  interdisciplinary  character  in  connection  with  the  area  of  concen- 
tration. The  subject  of  the  paper  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  project  will  be  directed  by  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  examined  and  judged  by  an  interdisciplinary  panel.  The  paper 
must  be  presented  by  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  senior  year. 

III.  Electives 

Elective  courses  will  be  recommended  by  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  the  student's  approved  area  of  concentration  from  among  upper  level 
course  offerings  in  various  disciplines. 

Majors  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  of  interdiscipli- 
nary character  devised  and  judged  by  an  interdisciplinary  panel.  A  citation 
of  honors  on  the  research  paper  and  on  the  written  comprehensive  examination 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  examining  panel  will  qualify  the  major 
for  honors. 

Majors  are  encouraged  to  satisfy  the  college  language  requirement  with 
Latin  as  early  as  possible  and  to  complete  the  program  requirement  in  Latin 
at  their  first  opportunity.  Familiarity  with  a  vernacular  language  other  than 
English  is  desirable. 

Travel  and  study  abroad  are  highly  desirable  for  students  electing  this 
major.  They  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  British  Studies  at  Oxford  or  other 
established  programs  such  as  those  at  the  University  of  York  and  the  University 
of  Poitiers. 

444.  Independent  Study 

Open  to  majors  only.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three 
hours.)  Staff. 


MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Shrader,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  Delcamp 

Instructor  Rupert 

Lecturer  Whipple 

Lecturer  Fream 

Lecturer  Wilkes 

Lecturer  Riddlespurger 

The  department  offers  a  variety  of  courses  in  music  history  and  music 
theory,  and  offers  performance  instruction  in  selected  areas.  Courses  of  study 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  the  student  who  wishes  to  study  music 
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as  a  discipline  of  the  humanities  within  the  context  of  a  general  liberal  arts 
education,  and  (2)  the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in 
musicology,  music  theory,  church  music,  or  one  of  the  performance  areas  in 
which  the  department  offers  instruction.  Prospective  majors  are  urged  to 
consult  with  the  department  as  early  as  possible  in  their  undergraduate  careers 
in  order  to  define  their  goals  in  music  and  to  determine  the  most  profitable 
course  of  study. 

All  music  majors  must  take  101,  201,  202,  203-204,  303,  three  Literature 
and  Performance  courses  (271  through  283),  and  additional  elective  courses 
for  a  minimum  of  thirty  credit  hours.  Some  students  are  advised  to  take  103 
(Fundamentals  of  Music  Theory)  before  enrolling  in  203  (Theory  and  Mu- 
sicianship I).  Students  with  strong  applied  skills  may,  with  departmental 
consent,  undertake  a  more  rigorous  course  emphasizing  music  performance. 
Music  performance  concentrators  must  take  three  Literature  and  Performance 
courses  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  above,  must  give  a  public  recital  of 
at  least  thirty  minutes'  duration,  and  must  accumulate  forty-two  credit  hours 
in  music.  All  majors  must  take  a  written  comprehensive  examination  on  the 
history  and  theory  of  music. 

Music  majors  must  demonstrate  proficiency  at  the  keyboard.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  two  semesters  of  271  fulfills  this  requirement  for  students  with 
little  or  no  preparation  in  the  keyboard  instruments. 

All  music  majors  are  expected  to  perform  in  an  ensemble  (such  as  Choir 
or  Orchestra)  each  semester  after  declaring  the  major.  In  addition  majors  are 
expected  to  attend  musical  events  sponsored  by  the  department  and  by  the 
University  Performing  Arts  Series. 

Music  majors  are  advised  that  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  the  most 
useful  languages  in  music  research  and  are  encouraged  to  fulfill  their  foreign 
language  requirement  by  taking  any  two  of  these  languages  through  the  second 
year  level. 

Membership  in  the  University  Choir,  Orchestra,  and  other  performance 
ensembles  is  open  to  all  qualified  students.  Ensemble  participation  earns  one 
hour  of  credit  each  semester;  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  of  ensemble  credit 
may  be  entered  on  a  student's  academic  record.  Students  seeking  credit  will 
be  evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  semester  of  participation  by  the  director  of 
the  ensemble. 

Students  seeking  departmental  honors  in  music  are  expected  to  have  a 
3.25  average  in  music  courses,  must  contribute  to  the  musical  life  of  the 
University,  must  pass  the  comprehensive  exam  with  distinction,  and  must 
submit  an  honors  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser.  For  music 
performance  concentrators  a  public  recital  may  be  considered  as  the  honors 
thesis. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  students;  no  previous  musical 
experience  is  required. 
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101.  Introduction  to  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  great  music  of  western  civilization  from  the  middle 
ages  to  the  present.  The  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of 
music  and  proceeds  with  a  chronological  overview  of  music  history.  Musical 
masterworks  from  all  style  periods  are  studied.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

103.  Fundamentals  of  Music  Theory 

A  basic  study  of  the  art  of  reading  music.  Elementary  theory,  keyboard 
harmony,  and  score-reading  are  introduced.  Recommended  for  students  who 
are  interested  in  the  performance  of  music.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Some  musical  experience  maybe  expected  of  the  general  college  student  in  the 
following  courses;  consult  with  the  department. 

201,  202.  History  of  Music 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  course  of  music  history  from  the  monophonic 
period  to  the  present  day.  Music  201  covers  the  Medieval  period,  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  Baroque  period;  Music  202  studies  the  classical,  romantic,  and 
modern  periods.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203,  204.  Theory  and  Musicianship  I 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  theoretical  concepts  and  skills  which  are 
requisite  to  good  musicianship.  Harmonic  analysis,  ear  training,  part-writing, 
and  sight-singing  are  stressed.  Ability  to  read  music  is  essential.  (Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.)  Rupert. 

205.  Music  of  the  Baroque  Era 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  music  from  1600  to  1750  culmi- 
nating in  the  study  of  selected  works  by  Bach  and  Handel.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Delcamp. 

206.  Music  of  the  Classical  Period 

A  study  of  the  formulation  of  the  classical  style  and  its  evolution  in  the 
hands  of  the  Viennese  classicists:  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Shrader. 

207.  Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

A  study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  ethos  of  musical  romanticism  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  works  of  the  great  composers  from  Schubert  to  Mahler. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 
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208.  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  music  from  the  Impressionist  period 
to  the  present  day,  encompassing  neo-classicism,  expressionism,  serialism,  and 
electronic  music.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

219.  The  Symphony 

A  study  of  the  principal  genre  of  orchestral  composition  from  its  birth 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Selected  works  by  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mahler  and  others  will  be  closely  examined.  The  evolution 
of  the  symphony  orchestra  will  be  considered.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  McCrory. 

223.  American  Music 

A  chronological  survey  of  music  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present  day  with  emphasis  on  the  music  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  course  examines  both  European-derived  styles  and  vernacular  styles  (e.g., 
ragtime,  jazz,  and  rock).  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 

225.  Music  and  Drama 

A  comparative  and  historical  examination  of  works  for  the  lyric  stage, 
including  grand  opera,  comic  opera  in  its  various  national  manifestations,  and 
American  musical  theatre.  Literary  sources  of  stage  works  will  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  scores.  (Credit,  three  hours  .)  Shrader. 

227.  Survey  of  Keyboard  Literature 

A  study  of  music  composed  for  keyboard  instruments  from  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  a  distinct  keyboard  idiom  in  the  late  Renaissance  to  the 
present  day.  Selected  works  by  composers  such  as  Bach,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy, 
and  Messiaen  will  be  closely  examined.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

229.  The  Mass  in  Music 

An  historical  survey  of  musical  settings  of  the  mass  from  Gregorian  Chant 
to  the  twentieth  century.  Settings  by  Palestrina,  Machaut,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Verdi,  and  twentieth-century  composers  will  be  analyzed  in  detail. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

231.  Music  in  the  Anglican  Church 

A  survey  of  music  in  the  English  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  day.  The  evolving  role  of  music  in  the  Anglican  liturgy  will  be 
considered  against  the  backdrop  of  the  history  of  the  English  church  and  the 
evolution  of  European  musical  style.  Works  by  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Handel, 
Vaughan  Williams,  and  others  will  be  closely  examined.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Delcamp. 
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303,  304.  Theory  and  Musicianship  II 

A  continuation  of  203-204  intended  to  further  the  development  of  basic 
skills  and  to  introduce  chromatic  harmony,  modulation,  and  analysis  of  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  music.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Shrader. 

401.  Seminar  in  Musicology 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  music  research.  A  series 
of  musicological  problems  will  be  addressed,  and  the  specific  problems  involved 
in  expository  writing  about  music  will  be  discussed.  Students  will  be  expected 
to  produce  a  paper  involving  original  research.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 

403.  Form  and  Analysis 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  formal  procedures  of  western  musical 
composition.  Intensive  study  of  selected  musical  masterpieces.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Shrader. 

405.  Counterpoint  and  Fugue 

Analysis  and  writing  in  all  eighteenth-century  contrapuntal  and  fugal 
forms.  Prerequisite:  Music  304.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Delcamp. 

421.  The  Psychology  of  Music  (also  Psychology  421) 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative 
effective,  aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and 
talent.  Industrial  and  therapeutic  use  of  music.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  1988  1989  and  alternate  years. (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Lundin. 

444.  Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be 
repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Ensemble 

Participation  in  the  University  Orchestra,  the  University  Choir,  or  other 
ensemble  under  the  supervision  of  the  music  faculty.  (Credit,  one  hour  each 
semester  to  a  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours.) 

251.  University  Choir 

Delcamp. 

253.  University  Orchestra 

Staff 
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255.  Early  Music  Ensemble 

Staff. 

The  following  Literature  and  Performance  courses  are  designed  primarily  for 
music  majors;  departmental  consent  must  be  obtained  for  non-majors  prior  to 
enrollment.  The  Department  expects  students  enrolled  in  Literature  and  Performance 
courses  to  undertake  the  concurrent  study  of  music  theory  and  musicianship  at  least 
through  the  204  level.  All  Literature  and  Performance  courses  carry  two  hours  credit 
except  285,  which  carries  one  hour  of  credit.  Three  hours  of  credit  may  be  granted, 
however,  during  the  semester  in  which  the  senior  recital  is  presented. 

271.  Piano 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Shrader. 

273.  Organ 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Delcamp. 

275.  Voice 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Rupert. 

277.  Strings 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Fream. 

279.  Winds 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Wilkes. 

281  Carillon 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Whipple. 

283.  Conducting 

Not  offered  continuously.  (Credit,  two  hours  per  semester.)  Delcamp, 
Shrader. 

285.  Chamber  Choir 

(Credit,  one  hour  per  semester.)  Delcamp. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
(See  Forestry  and  Geology) 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Garland 

Associate  Professor  Peterman,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  J.  Peters 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

Any  course  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  degree  requirement  may  be  taken  on 
a  pass-fail  basis.  Courses  below  the  300  level  have  no  prerequisite.  Philosophy 
101  is  offered  every  semester  and  is  the  normal  prerequisite  for  300-  and  400- 
level  courses. 

A  student  majoring  in  philosophy  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
seven  semester  hours  in  philosophy.  Under  some  circumstances,  credit  may 
be  allowed  for  relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  Philosophy  101,  201, 
202,  203,  204,  and  319  or  320  are  normally  required  of  majors.  In  addition 
it  is  required  that  students  take  the  Junior  Tutorial,  offered  in  alternate  years 
as  306  and  308.  It  is  recommended  that  majors  take  two  from  the  following: 
248,  250,  402,  403,  and  411. 

A  written  comprehensive  examination  is  required  for  all  majors.  In  selecting 
candidates  for  honors,  the  qualifications  of  each  major  will  be  considered  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  The  normal  minimum  requirements  for  honors  are  as 
follows:  a  B  average  in  all  course  work;  a  B  +  average  in  all  work  in  the 
department;  B  +  on  the  comprehensive  examination;  B  +  on  the  honors  essay 
and  the  oral  examination  on  this  essay.  Candidates  for  honors  take  Philosophy 
452,  write  an  honors  essay  under  the  direction  of  a  tutor,  and  take  an  oral 
examination  on  the  honors  essay. 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

A  systematic  introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  through 
selected  readings.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

103.  Honors  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Similar  to  Philosophy  101  but  open  only  to  students  with  superior  academic 
promise  or  achievement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Garland. 

201.  Logic 

An  introductory  study  of  classical  logic,  symbolic  logic,  and  informal 
reasoning.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Garland,  Wilson. 

202.  Ethics 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  through  the  reading 
of  selected  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  and  Sartre.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Garland,  Peterman. 
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203,  204.  History  of  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  important  thinkers  in  Western  civilization.  First  semester 
Thales  to  William  of  Occam,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Second 
semester  Francis  Bacon  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from 
Descartes  through  Kant.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Peters. 

220.  The  Self 

An  analysis  of  the  major  turning  points  in  the  development  of  the  concept 
of  the  self  in  Western  philosophical  thought.  The  point  of  the  analysis  is  to 
elucidate  our  contemporary  conception  and  the  problems  with  it  in  order  to 
point  to  a  solution  to  these  problems.  In  so  doing,  possible  answers  to  the 
questions  of  the  nature  of  rationality,  knowledge,  faith,  and  the  meaning  of 
life  will  be  proposed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman,  Peters. 

222.  Contemporary  Moral  Issues 

A  philosophical  examination  of  moral  issues  in  contemporary  life,  such 
as  abortion,  euthanasia,  sexual  morality,  capital  punishment,  environmental 
pollution,  world  hunger,  and  nuclear  disarmament.  Class  lectures  and  discus- 
sions will  be  designed  to  clarify  the  nature  of  each  issue  and  to  examine  the 
various  arguments  which  have  been  advanced.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

225.  Practical  Ethical  Reasoning 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  ethical  reasoning  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  contemporary  ethical  issues  such  as  abortion,  lying,  euthanasia,  and 
famine.  Class  lectures  and  discussion  will  be  designed  to  clarify  the  structure 
and  problems  of  ethical  thinking.  Students  will  be  asked  to  apply  these  results 
both  to  problems  discussed  in  class  and  to  those  of  their  own  choosing.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Peterman. 

251.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (also  Religion  251) 

A  philosophical  examination  of  the  rational  responses  to  questions  about 
the  ultimate  nature  and  meaning  of  existence,  such  as  the  reality  of  God,  the 
rational  legitimacy  of  faith,  the  significance  of  religious  language,  the  good 
and  evil  of  creation.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden,  Clayton. 

301.  Ancient  Philosophy 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

302.  Medieval  Philosophy 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Peters. 

303.  Modern  Philosophy 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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306.  Epistemology 

An  analysis  of  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  scepticism  and  solutions  to  that 
problem. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 

308.  Metaphysics 

An  historically  oriented  program  of  reading  and  discussion  which  will  focus 
on  the  basic  issues  and  fundamental  problems  of  metaphysics.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  place  of  metaphysics  in  traditional  philosophical 
thought  and  to  its  contemporary  status  and  significance.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Peters. 

311.  American  Philosophy 

A  study  of  the  transcendentalism  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  .and  the 
pragmatism  of  Pierce,  James,  and  Dewey.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  relationship  between  theories  of  reality  and  theories  of  value.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Garland. 

317.  Problems  in  Contemporary  Political  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  a  selected  topic  of  major  importance  in  current  political 
thought.  The  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  presenting  opposing  viewpoints  and 
evaluating  their  arguments.  The  specific  focus  of  the  course  may  vary.  Topics 
may  include  the  nature  of  human  rights,  the  meaning  of  justice,  or  the  debate 
between  capitalism  and  socialism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peters. 

319.  Nineteenth'Century  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  the  major  philosophers  and  movements  from  Kant  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Some  of  the  philosophies  to  be  covered 
include  Absolute  Idealism,  Marxism,  existentialism,  British  liberalism,  and 
pragmatism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Garland,  Peterman. 

320.  Twentieth'Century  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  the  work  of  selected  figures  in  contemporary  conti- 
nental philosophy.  Primary  texts  of  Husserl,  Heidegger,  and  Gadamer,  in 
particular,  will  be  read.  Problems  of  method,  truth,  language,  and  reality  will 
be  considered  in  the  course  of  explorations  of  Husserl's  phenomenological 
method,  Heidegger's  fundamental  ontology,  and  Gadamer's  philosophical 
hermeneutics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 

321.  Philosophy  in  Literature 

A  study  of  works  which  have  been  influential  in  the  history  of  ideas. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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325.  Plato 

A  study  of  selected  Platonic  dialogues,  with  emphasis  upon  the  early  and 
middle  dialogues.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ethics  of  Socrates  and 
to  the  theories  of  knowledge,  reality,  and  value  developed  by  Plato.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Garland,  Peters. 

331.  Philosophy  of  Language 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  language  through  a  study  of  the  concepts 
of  meaning  and  reference  in  the  writings  of  Wittgenstein,  Frege,  Quine,  and 
Searle.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 

350.  Aristotle 

A  study  of  the  components  and  the  coherence  of  Aristotle's  general 
understanding  of  being,  philosophy  of  nature,  conception  of  truth,  and  theory 
of  man  and  the  state.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peters. 

401.  Cosmology 

A  general  investigation  of  the  problem  of  order.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  metaphysical,  epistemological,  and  axiological  principles  underlying  the 
cosmological  systems  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
Galileo  Newton,  Einstein,  and  Whitehead.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wilson. 

402.  Kant 

A  seminar  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 

403.  Whitehead 

The  metaphysics  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  studied  both  in  its  historical 
development  and  in  its  systematic  expression  in  Process  and  Reality.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Garland. 

411.  Wittgenstein 

An  examination  and  evaluation  of  Wittgenstein's  philosophical  views 
through  a  close  reading  of  various  writings  from  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus 
to  Philosophical  Investigations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 

415.  Nietzsche 

An  examination  of  selected  writings  from  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  to  The  Will 
to  Power.  Emphasis  is  given  to  close  reading  of  texts  and  critical  evaluation 
of  their  main  ideas.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peterman. 
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426.  Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  contemporary  debate  on  a  selected  topic  such  as  ethical 
relativism,  the  relations  of  mind  to  body,  or  the  nature  o{  free  will.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

451,  452.  Senior  Tutorial 

(Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

Director  Huyck 

Instructor  Afton,  Chair 

Trainer  Barry 

Coach  Chu 

Coach  Davis 

Coach  Kern 

Coach  Ladd 

Coach  Logan 

Coach  Mittelstadt 

Coach  B.  Samko 

Coach  M.  Samko 

Coach  C.  Shackelford 

Coach  J.  Shackelford 

Coach  Van  Wie 

Assistant  P.  Pearigen 

Assistant  Raulston 

Assistant  Spaccarelli 

All  students  must  receive  credit  for  two  semesters  of  satisfactory  work  in 
physical  education.  The  Department  of  Physical  Education  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  a  student's  work  is  satisfactory.  A  minimum  swimming  require- 
ment must  be  met  by  all  students.  Exceptions:  (1)  students  who  are  excused 
from  physical  activity  by  a  physician,  (2)  students  who  are  military  veterans, 
(3)  students  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Until  this  requirement  is  completed,  each  student  must  attend  two  sched- 
uled periods  each  week,  of  one  hour  in  length.  (Academic  credit  of  one  hour 
per  semester  is  given  for  satisfactory  work;  maximum  credit,  four  hours.) 
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Among  the  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some  game  well  so  that  it  may 
be  enjoyed  both  in  college  and  later  life. 

2.  To  develop  agility  and  coordination  of  mind,  eye,  and  body. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  swim. 

4.  To  grow  in  understanding  of  and  develop  skills  in  maintaining  physical 
fitness  for  daily  living. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  offers  instruction  in  various  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  year.  This  is  governed  by  the  interest  and  need  expressed 
by  the  students. 

The  intramural  program  for  men  offers  competition  in  touch  football,  cross 
country,  volleyball,  basketball,  handball,  wrestling,  racquetball,  track,  softbail, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  ping  pong,  and  pool. 

Women's  intramural  athletics  include  swimming,  volleyball,  basketball, 
softbail,  soccer,  cross  country,  racquetball,  ultimate  frisbee,  and  a  field  day. 

Schedules  are  conducted  in  the  following  men's  varsity  sports:  football, 
cross  country,  soccer,  basketball,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track. 

Athletic  activities  for  women  students  include  the  following  varsity  sports: 
basketball,  cross  country,  field  hockey,  softbail,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  track, 
and  volleyball. 

While  they  are  not  varsity  sports,  the  Sewanee  Outing  Program,  the  Rugby 
Club,  and  the  Lacrosse  Club  are  supported  in  every  way  possible  by  the 
Department  of  Athletics.  A  Fencing  Club  and  Equestrian  Club  also  provide 
regular  intercollegiate  competition. 

101.  Beginning  Swimming.  Staff. 

103.  Weight  Exercise.  M.  Samko. 

104.  Beginning  Ballet.  P.  Pearigen. 

105.  Beginning  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 

107.  Beginning  Golf.  Ladd,  Logan. 

108.  Beginning  Handball.  Spaccarelli. 

109.  Beginning  Sailing.  Staff. 

112.  Canoeing  and  Kayaking.  Ashton. 

113.  Beginning  Jazz.  P.  Pearigen. 

115.  Beginning  Riding.  Raulston.  * 

116.  Trail  Riding.  Raulston.* 
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119.  Weight  Training.  Van  Wie. 

123.  Beginning  Tap  Dance.  P.  Pearigen. 

151.  Basic  and  Emergency  Water  Safety.  Afton. 

205.  Intermediate  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 

207.  Intermediate  Golf  Ladd. 

211.  Outing  Club  Survey.  Ashton. 

213.  Intermediate  Jazz.  P.  Pearigen. 

215.  Intermediate  Riding.  Raulston.* 

219.  Fitness  Education.  Logan,  Shackelford. 

229.  Concepts  of  Physical  Fitness.  Logan. 

251.  Scuba.  Afton.* 

252.  Advanced  Scuba.  Afton.  * 

305.  Advanced  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 
308.  Advanced  Handball.  Spaccarelli. 
315.  Advanced  Riding.  Raulston.  * 

325.  Canoe  Team.  Ashton. 

326.  Lacrosse.  Staff. 

351.  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard.  Afton. 

352.  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard  Instructor.  (Prerequisite:  401) 
Afton. 

401.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (Prerequisite:  351)  Afton. 

438.  Sports  Medicine.  Barry. 

444.  Independent  Study.  (Permission  of  instructor  required.)  Afton. 

448.  Athletic  Training.  Barry. 

449.  Cheerleading.  P.  Pearigen. 
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450.  Varsity  Swimming/Diving.  Afton. 

451.  Varsity  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford,  C.  Shackelford. 

452.  Varsity  Baseball.  Staff. 

453.  Varsity  Basketball.  Chu  and  Ladd. 

454.  Varsity  Golf.  Staff. 

455.  Varsity  Soccer.  Wingen. 

456.  Varsity  Track  and  Field.  Afton,  Logan. 
458.  Varsity  Football.  B.  Samko. 

460.  Varsity  Cross  Country.  Afton,  Huyck. 

461.  Varsity  Volleyball.  Ladd. 

462.  Varsity  Softball.  Ladd. 
*  Extra  fee. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Ellis,  Chair 

Professor  F.  Hart 

Associate  Professor  Peterson 

Assistant  Professor  Durig 

There  are  three  programs  available  to  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  major 
in  physics. 

A.  Intensive  major  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in 
the  physical  sciences:  eight  semester  lecture  courses,  four  of  which  have 
associated  laboratories;  two  hours  of  seminar;  plus  Chemistry  101,  102;  Com- 
puter Science  101;  Mathematics  207  and  312.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination 
is  required  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination. 

B.  Broad  major  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in 
medicine,  clinical  engineering,  biophysics,  environmental  sciences,  health 
physics,  or  teaching:  six  semester  lecture  courses,  four  of  which  have  associated 
laboratories,  including  Physics  203,  303,  and  307;  two  hours  of  seminar;  plus 
twenty  hours  in  other  science  or  mathematics  courses  approved  by  the  physics 
department. 

C.  3-2  plan  for  engineering  students:  six  semester  lecture  courses  including 
Physics  203  and  303,  four  of  which  have  associated  laboratories;  one  hour 
seminar;  plus  Chemistry  101,  102;  Computer  Science  101;  Mathematics  207 
and  312. 
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Research  participation  and  laboratory  assistantship  are  encouraged  in  all 
three  programs. 

For  a  first-year  student  planning  to  major  in  physics,  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended: 

Physics  101',  102  History  101,  102 

Mathematics  101,  102  English  101,  102 

Foreign  Language  103,  104  Physical  Education 

The  second-year  program  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the 
department  chair. 

101,  102.  General  Physics 

103,  104.  Introductory  Physics 

A  broad  study  of  classical  and  modern  physics  including  all  major  fields. 
The  mathematical  description  utilizes  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and 
calculus. 

NOTES: 

Physics  101,  102  and  103,  104  present  the  same  basic  physics  and  use 
similar  mathematics  but  differ  in  applications.  In  101,  102  the  examples, 
problems,  and  laboratory  experiments  are  of  a  physical  and  engineering  nature. 
In  103,  104  the  emphasis  is  on  physical  and  biological  applications. 

Physics  101, 102.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Corequisite: 
Mathematics  101,  102.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Ellis. 

Physics  103,  104.  (Recommended  for  biology,  premedical,  and  psychology 
students.)  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Corequisite: 
Mathematics  101,  102.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Hart,  Peterson. 

201.  Optics 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Peterson. 

202.  Thermodynamics 

Classical  thermodynamics  theory  with  applications  and  an  introduction 
to  statistical  mechanics.  Corequisite:  Mathematics  207.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Hart,  Peterson. 

203.  204.  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  electric  and  magnetic  fields  produced  by  simple  charge  and  current 
distributions  are  calculated.  Alternating  and  direct  current  circuits  with  passive 
and  active  components  are  discussed.  Prerequisites  Physics  101,  102  and  103, 

104,  and  Mathematics  101,  102.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Peterson. 
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250.  Introductory  Astronomy  I 

A  study  of  the  development  of  astronomy  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  solar  system,  in  particular  to  mathematical 
and  physical  models  used  in  its  description.  No  prerequisites.  Open  to  all 
students.  Satisfies  the  physical  science  requirements.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory  in  the  Observatory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Durig. 

251.  Introductory  Astronomy  11 

Stellar  and  galactic  astronomy.  Comparisons  and  tests  of  physical  models 
applied  to  astronomy  using  photographically  obtained  data  and  the  limitations 
of  this  tool  as  a  method  of  analysis  will  be  stressed  in  the  accompanying 
laboratory.  Prerequisite  Physics  250.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  three  hours  without  laboratory;  four  hours  with  the  laboratory.) 
Durig. 

303.  Mechanics 

A  required  course  for  physics  majors  and  most  engineering  students. 
Mathematical  methods  are  emphasized.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Hart. 

304.  Theoretical  Mechanics 

Moving  coordinate  systems,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagrangian  mechanics, 
variational  principles,  and  relativistic  mechanics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Hart. 

307,  308.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

A  survey  of  important  developments  in  physics  during  the  twentieth 
century,  including  general  and  special  relativity,  superconductivity,  quantum 
theory  and  its  applications  to  the  description  of  the  atomic  and  subatomic 
world..  Prerequisite  Physics  101,  102  or  103,  104.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Peterson. 

312.  Seminar 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  students,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student 
is  expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  or  her  choice  in  physics. 
Required  for  physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  public  is 
invited.  Offered  Spring  1991  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Ellis. 

350.  Radioisotopes  (also  Chemistry  350) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  radioactivity  and  their  appli- 
cations in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Included  are  the  emission  of  the 
various  types  of  radiation,  interactions  with  matter,  nuclear  instrumentation, 
radiation  safety,  and  tracer  techniques.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
Lectures,  three  hours  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Peterson. 
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401,  402.  Quantum  Mechanics  and  Modern  Physics 

A  four-vector  treatment  of  relativity  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of 
the  wave  particle  duality  observed  for  radiation  and  matter.  The  mathematical 
formalism  of  quantum  mechanics  is  developed  and  applied  to  potential  wells, 
the  harmonic  oscillator,  and  the  hydrogen  atom.  Further  applications  are  made 
in  a  survey  of  nuclear  and  solid  state  physics.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Peterson. 

407,  408.  Physics  Research 

An  introduction  to  research  in  physics  through  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental investigation  of  an  original  problem  .  The  reporting  of  research  work 
at  seminars  and  professional  meetings  is  encouraged.  (Credit,  variable  one  to 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

410.  Mathematical  Methods  in  Physics  (also  Mathematics  410) 

A  study  of  vector  calculus,  differential  equations,  and  orthogonal  functions 
from  a  computational  viewpoint;  with  applications  to  mechanics,  thermody- 
namics, electromagnetic  theory,  and  quantum  mechanics.  Prerequisites: 
Mathematics  212  and  Mathematics  311,  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Hart,  Parrish. 

412.  Seminar 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  students,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student 
is  expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  or  her  choice  in  physics. 
Required  for  physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  public  is 
invited.  Offered  Spring  1992,  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Ellis. 

421,  422.  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory 

Gauss's,  Ampere's,  and  Faraday's  laws  are  derived  and  applied  to  problems 
of  practical  interest.  Their  synthesis  in  Maxwell's  equations  is  applied  to  the 
theory  of  electromagnetic  waves  and  advanced  optics.  (Credit,  three  hours 
each  semester.)  Hart. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Gilchrist 
Professor  Keele,  Chair 

Professor  B.  Ward 

Professor  Brockett 
Professor  Dunn 

Instructor  J.  Ward 
Instructor  R.  Pearigen 

Students  fulfilling  the  social  science  requirement  by  taking  courses  in  this 
department  are  advised  that  any  two  semester-courses  may  be  used  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  that  requirement. 

Students  majoring  in  political  science  will  be  expected  to  complete  101 
and  102  by  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year. 

A  student  majoring  in  Political  Science  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum 
of  ten  courses  in  Political  Science.  These  courses  will  normally  include  101, 
102,  150,  and  a  course  in  political  thought;  four  courses  in  a  field  of  special- 
ization (American  Politics,  Comparative  Politics,  International  Relations, 
Political  Theory,  and  Public  Law);  two  electives  within  the  department,  at 
least  one  of  which  must  be  outside  the  field  of  specialization. 

The  comprehensive  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts.  Part  I  deals 
with  fundamentals  and  includes  the  100  level  courses  and  a  course  in  political 
thought.  Part  II  covers  one  of  the  five  fields  of  specialization. 

Students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  professional  careers  in  international 
affairs  are  encouraged  to  take  several  upper-level  economics  courses  (for 
example,  microeconomics,  macroeconomics,  international  economics). 

Students  who  have  taken  a  minimum  of  six  political  science  courses  may 
request  enrollment  during  either  semester  of  their  senior  year  in  the  Honors 
Tutorial,  Political  Science  450.  Departmental  honors  will  be  awarded  to 
students  who  maintain  an  average  of  3.25  or  better  in  departmental  courses, 
pass  the  comprehensive  examination  with  an  overall  grade  of  B,  and  present 
honors  papers  which  the  political  science  faculty  believes  merit  the  distinction 
of  honors. 

Students  interested  in  pre-law  are  strongly  urged  to  take  courses  in  Anglo- 
American  history  and  constitutional  development,  political  theory,  economics, 
and  logic.  The  Law  School  Admissions  Test  is  required  by  all  law  schools  and 
should  be  taken  early  in  the  senior  year. 

101.  American  Government  and  Politics 

A  study  of  the  United  States  Federal  government.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff. 
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102.  Foreign  Governments 

A  study  of  selected  governments  of  western  Europe  and  such  other  states 
as  the  instructor  may  include  in  the  course.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

105.  Introduction  to  Political  Theory 

An  examination  of  the  perennial  issues  and  problems  of  politics  as  they 
relate  to  the  conduct  and  self-understanding  of  individuals  and  societies. 
Fundamental  concepts,  such  as  justice,  freedom,  and  order  will  be  examined 
in  the  context  of  selected  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Mill,  and  others.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Pearigen. 

150.  World  Politics 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  international  relations,  concentrating  on 
perspectives  and  policies  of  major  countries,  principal  institutions,  interna- 
tional law  and  international  organization,  and  selected  topics;  for  example, 
arms  races  and  arms  control,  economic  and  political  integration,  disparities 
of  income,  problems  of  food  and  population,  and  human  rights.  Course  re- 
quirements include  simulation.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

201.  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups 

The  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  political  parties;  the  activities 
and  importance  of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  the  relationship  between 
economic  power  and  politics.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 

202.  Soviet  Politics  and  Government 

A  study  of  political  development,  ideology,  the  role  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  and 
governmental  institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

203.  The  Presidency 

A  study  of  the  office  and  powers  of  the  President,  Presidential  leadership, 
and  the  relations  between  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress  and  the  executive 
agencies.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

204.  Legislative  Process 

The  composition,  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  legislative  bodies 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 

205.  The  Judicial  Process 

An  examination  of  the  judicial  process  in  the  United  States  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  federal  court  system  in  the  context  of  the  American  political 
process.  The  central  focus  will  be  on  judicial  selection  and  socialization,  the 
decisional  process,  and  the  impact  of  judicial  decisions.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Keele. 
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207.  Comparative  Communist  Systems 

A  comparative,  analytical  examination  o(  selected  communist  systems. 
The  course  focuses  on  ideology,  political  leadership,  group  influence  on  policy, 
social  and  economic  cleavages,  and  political  structure.  Readings  include  material 
written  by  both  Western  and  Eastern  scholars.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

210.  State  and  Local  Government 

A  critical  examination  of  politics  and  operations  of  government  at  the 
state,  county,  and  city  levels  in  the  United  States.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 

211.  British  Politics  and  Government 

An  analysis  of  British  political  parties  and  voting  behavior,  the  govern- 
mental system,  and  interest  groups,  with  emphasis  upon  selected  problems 
including  regional  cleavages.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Ward. 

227.  Africa  in  World  Politics 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  both  Africa's  position 
in  world  politics  and  the  effect  of  international  factors  on  African  nations. 
The  focus  is  on  the  period  since  1945.  Africa's  relations  with  the  major  powers, 
capitalist  and  socialist,  as  well  as  interaction  with  other  states  of  the  Third 
World,  are  explored.  The  vehicle  of  international  organization  through  which 
much  of  Africa's  diplomacy  is  conducted  is  emphasized.  Also  treated  is  the 
tremendous  impact  of  the  outside  world  on  the  politics  and  development  of 
Africa.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Dunn. 

228.  African  Political  Thought 

The  course  begins  with  the  traditional  Islamic  and  western  origins  of 
modern  African  thought.  It  then  contextually  surveys  the  range  of  revolu- 
tionary and  nationalist  political  formulations  including  those  of  such  thinkers 
as  Blyden,  Sithold,  Mazrui,  Nasser,  Nkrumah,  Senghor,  and  Toure.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Dunn. 

301.  History  of  Political  Theory 

The  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  mid-seventeenth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 

302.  Recent  Political  Theory 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  301  from  Locke  to  the  twentieth 
century.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Gilchrist. 
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304.  American  Political  Thought 

American  political  theory  considered  historically  and  in  its  relationship 
with  American  history,  American  constitutional  development,  and  American 
legal  theory.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 

307.  Political  Behavior 

The  study  of  the  political  opinion  and  behavior  of  the  general  public  and 
an  introduction  to  empirical  methods  and  analysis  in  political  science.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Brockett. 

308.  Public  Policy 

An  analytical  examination  of  public  policy-making,  focusing  on  the 
interaction  of  governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations.  Although 
the  course  deals  principally  with  American  public  policy,  appropriate  com- 
parisons are  made  with  studies  of  policy-making  in  other  systems.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  selected  policy  areas  such  as  health,  energy,  environment, 
science,  and  education.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

310.  Southern  Politics 

Politics  in  the  American  South  in  three  segments:  (1)  a  survey  of  the  themes 
and  characteristics  of  Southern  politics  as  they  grow  out  of  the  history,  culture 
and  political  economy  of  the  region;  (2)  the  structure  and  evolution  of  public 
opinion  and  behavior  in  the  last  two  decades;  (3)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
politics  of  the  individual  states  which  compose  the  region.  Prerequisite:  Political 
Science  101.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff 

311.  Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

An  intensive  study  of  political  life  in  selected  countries  in  the  region, 
including  both  domestic  and  foreign  influences  and  policies.  Substantial 
attention  is  given  to  United  States  relations  with  the  region.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Brockett. 

312.  Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and  Mexico 

A  general  survey  of  political  life  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  specific  study 
of  the  most  important  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela.  Influences  on,  and  outcomes  of,  the  political  process  are  studied, 
as  well  as  the  political  process  itself  Consideration  is  given  to  both  domestic 
and  foreign  influences  and  policies.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

321.  Principles  of  International  Politics 

An  examination  of  theories  of  international  relations  as  frameworks  for 
the  analysis  of  the  elements,  organization,  and  strategies  of  international 
politics.  The  course  will  combine  the  use  of  empirical  data  with  the  analysis 
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of  central  concepts  such  as  the  balance  of  power,  deterrence,  national  interest, 
sovereignty,  and  bipolarity.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

322.  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

An  examination  of  changes  in  national  security  policies  in  the  post-World 
War  II  period.  The  course  will  focus  on  containment,  mutual  defense  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  deterrence,  arms  control  and  force  reduction,  detente  and  U.  S.- 
Chinese relations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

323.  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

This  course  examines  the  background  and  present  status  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
crisis  as  well  as  political,  economic,  and  military  developments  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Among  the  topics  covered  are  the  Camp  David  Peace  Accords,  the  Iranian 
revolution,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  implications  of  all  these  events 
for  world  oil  supplies  and  American  national  interests.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff. 

324.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  1917,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Topics  for  study  will  include: 
the  role  of  ideology  in  foreign  policy;  the  Sino-Soviet  split;  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe;  the  West  and  non-ruling  parties;  and  military-strategic 
policies.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

326.  Comparative  Asian  Politics 

A  comprehensive  study  of  several  major  political  problems  and  develop- 
ments experienced  by  India,  China,  and  Japan  since  World  War  II.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

329.  Comparative  African  Politics 

The  course  focuses  on  the  contemporary  politics  of  a  group  of  states  from 
specific  regions  (i.e.,  Western,  Eastern,  Central,  Southern,  or  Northern  Africa.) 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  the  problems  and  prospects  for  nation- 
building  in  these  states.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Dunn. 

330.  Theory  and  Politics  of  War 

This  course  reviews  major  theories  which  have  been  developed  to  explain 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  first  third  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with  an  exposition 
and  critical  examination  of  these  theories.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
attempts  to  determine  the  validity  and  applicability  of  these  theories  by  means 
of  a  case  study  approach.  Students  will  also  participate  in  a  simulation  of  the 
diplomatic  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 
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331.  Introduction  to  Constitutional  Law 

The  origin  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  its  development  through 
judicial  interpretation.  The  focus  will  be  on  significant  court  decisions  involv- 
ing legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  intergovernmental  relations. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 

332.  Contemporary  Constitutional  Law 

An  examination  of  selected  contemporary  problems  in  civil  liberties  in 
the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  judicial  interpretations  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele. 

401.  European  Politics 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  aspects  of  Western  European  political 
systems,  concentrating  on  France,  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  examining 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  smaller  European  countries  and  Canada.  The  focus  of 
analysis  includes  political  parties  and  parliaments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J. 
Ward. 

406.  Jurisprudence 

Historical  and  analytical  jurisprudence  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of 
England  and  America;  a  brief  study  of  the  philosophical,  comparative,  and 
sociological  schools  of  jurisprudence.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  R.  Pearigen. 

407.  Seminar  on  Human  Rights 

The  study  of  competing  formulations  of  human  rights,  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  realized  in  contemporary  political  systems,  and  the  justifications  and 
effects  of  attempts  by  international  actors  to  influence  domestic  human  rights 
practices.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Brockett. 

421.  International  Law 

The  sources,  subjects,  and  major  principles  of  international  law.  The 
function  of  law  in  the  international  community.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Ward. 

422.  International  Organization 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  international  organization  to  the  present, 
analyzing  the  United  Nations  system  and  selected  other  contemporary  inter- 
national organizations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Dunn. 

423.  The  European  Community 

A  study  of  the  development,  institutions,  decision-making  processes, 
functions,  and  problems  of  the  European  Community,  including  its  role  in 
the  world.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  J.  Ward. 
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424.  Arms  Control  and  National  Security 

Students  in  this  course  will  examine  such  problems  as  disarmament,  arms 
control,  conventional  arms  transfers,  and  nuclear  proliferation.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  diplomacy  of  attempting  to  reach  agreements 
and  to  the  relationship  between  arms  control  and  national  security.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  B.  Ward. 

429.  Seminar  on  Comparative  Politics 

A  seminar  on  the  comparative  approach  to  the  study  of  national  politics 
and  government  with  emphasis  on  topics  such  as  nation  and  state  building, 
political  culture,  social  cleavages,  political  parties  and  other  linkage  institution, 
public  policy  making,  and  political  change.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

450.  Honors  Tutorial 

Seniors  only.  Permission  of  the  department  chairman  required.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

453.  Tutorial  in  Public  Law 

A  course  for  specially  selected  seniors.  A  study  of  the  great  books  and 
major  ideas  in  the  field  of  law.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Keele  and  Pearigen. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Lundin 

Professor  Peyser 

Professor  Keith-Lucas,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Holt 

Lecturer  Chapman 

A  major  in  psychology  requires  at  least  thirty  hours  in  the  department. 
A  student  must  take  three  specific  courses:  1 03  or  1 05 ,  25 1 ,  and  45 1 .  In  addition 
a  student  must  take  one  course  at  the  200-level  other  than  25 1  and  one  course 
at  the  300-level.  Students  desiring  the  B.  S.  degree  with  a  major  in  psychology 
must  elect  three  courses  at  the  300-level  as  well  as  sixteen  hours  of  courses 
outside  the  department  in  science  and  mathematics. 

Departmental  honors  are  awarded  based  upon  an  evaluation  of  all  work 
done  in  psychology.  All  majors  with  at  least  a  3.00  grade  point  average  in 
psychology  and  at  least  a  grade  of  B  on  the  comprehensive  examinations  are 
automatically  considered. 

For  those  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology,  404  and 
Zoology  are  highly  recommended. 
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105.  Introduction  to  Psychology  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  experimental  fields  of  psychology.  Included  are 
sensation,  perception,  physiological  bases  of  sensation,  learning,  and  animal 
behavior.  No  prerequisite,  but  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Psychology 
103.  With  Psychology  106,  taken  in  either  order  or  simultaneously,  forms  an 
introduction  to  the  major  fields  of  psychology.  One  laboratory  per  week. 
(Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

106.  Introduction  to  Psychology  II. 

An  introduction  to  the  fields  of  psychology  related  to  personality,  includ- 
ing psychological  development,  personality  theories,  and  social  interaction. 
With  Psychology  105,  taken  in  either  order  or  simultaneously,  forms  an 
introduction  to  the  major  fields  of  psychology.  No  prerequisite.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Psychology  201.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

133.  Principles  of  Psychology 

A  survey  of  modern  psychology,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  elementary 
principles  through  which  the  complex  behavior  of  humans  can  be  analyzed. 
Not  intended  for  psychology  majors;  may  not  be  taken  by  students  with  credit 
for  103.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Chapman. 

161.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  I  (also  Education  161) 

Theories  of  learning  applied  to  the  classroom.  Cognitive,  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  moral  development  with  special  focus  on  the  adolescent  years, 
with  some  attention  to  their  implications  for  guidance.  Those  with  credit  for 
Psychology  103,  209,  or  210  may  not  count  this  course  as  part  of  the  123  hours 
presented  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Holt. 

162.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  II  (also  Education  161) 

The  development  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher-constructed  tests. 
Includes  the  design,  construction,  and  analysis  of  several  instruments.  The 
nature,  origin,  and  concomitant  psychological  characteristics  of  the  major  types 
of  exceptional  students  found  in  schools.  Special  attention  to  the  implications 
of  the  diagnostic  process  for  the  educationally  mentally  retarded  and  those 
with  specific  learning  disabilities.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Holt. 

202.  Abnormal  Behavior 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychopathology.  Behavioral  disturbances  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  their  psychological,  biological,  and  cultural  deter- 
minants and  their  relations  to  normal  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Lundin. 
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203.  Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  social  behavior  and  social  influences  on 
individual  behavior.  Major  theoretical  areas,  including  interpersonal  attrac- 
tion, attitude  change,  group  behavior,  conformity,  prejudice,  and 
self-presentation  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Keith-Lucas. 

204.  Tests  and  Measurements. 

Measurement  principles  including  reliability,  validity,  and  dissemination. 
Application  to  areas  of  psychological  testing  such  as  scholastic  and  mechanical 
aptitude,  personality  and  interest  with  some  practice  in  test  administration 
and  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103  (or  105),  or  133.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Psychology  356.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peyser. 

206.  Industrial  Psychology 

Use  of  human  abilities  (visual,  auditory,  tactile,  physical  strength)  in  the 
planning  of  equipment  and  procedures  to  optimize  man-machine  interactions 
in  a  technological  society.  Selection  of  employees;  advertising.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Peyser. 

207.  History  of  Psychology 

The  evolution  of  psychology  from  ancient  Greek  thought  to  the  present 
day.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  psychology  in 
the  twentieth  century,  beginning  with  the  era  of  different  schools  of  psychology 
through  the  1940's  followed  by  more  recent  movements:  behaviorism,  human- 
istic and  existential  psychology.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103  or  133.  Offered 
in  the  fall,  1990-91  only.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Lundin. 

210.  Psychological  Development 

A  survey  of  development  with  emphasis  on  cognitive,  personality,  and 
social  processes  including  sex  roles,  language  acquisition,  norm  internalization, 
interpersonal  relations,  and  emotional  development.  Normally  combined  with 
Psychology  209.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Holt. 

211.  Gender  Roles  and  Gender  Differences. 

An  examination  of  the  current  status  of  research  evidence  of  gender 
differences  in  human  behavior  and  a  comparison  of  different  theoretical 
perspectives  on  sex  and  gender.  Patterns  of  public  attitudes  about  gender  roles 
will  also  be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103,  105,  or  106,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Barenbaum. 

240.  Island  Ecology  (also  Biology  240  and  Geology  240) 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  ocean- 
ography, marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island 
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ecosystem.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Biology  240  and  Geology  240.  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer. 
(Credit,  two  hours.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  Keith-Lucas. 

251.  Research  Methods 

Empirical  techniques  used  by  psychologists  including  subject  choice, 
measurement,  and  rudimentary  data  analysis.  Emphasis  is  on  the  various 
strategies  such  as  clinical  case  study,  the  field  study,  and  the  true  experiment. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  103  or  completion  of  the  Mathematics  and  Experi- 
mental Science  requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

353.  Animal  Behavior 

A  synthesis  of  comparative  psychology  and  ethnology.  Emphasis  is  on 
major  theoretical  approaches  to  animal  behavior  as  they  developed  historically, 
with  some  attention  to  current  research.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  251.  (Credit, 
four  hours.)  Keith-Lucas. 

354.  Physiological  Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behavior  with  primary 
emphasis  on  the  organs  of  sensation,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  endocrine 
system.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  251.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Keith-Lucas. 

357.  Early  Childhood  Development 

An  examination  of  the  theoretical  and  research  issues  involved  in  the 
scientific  study  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Emphases  include  perceptual, 
cognitive,  emotional,  language,  and  social  development.  Prerequisites:  Psy- 
chology 251  and  either  209  or  210,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  four 
hours.)  Holt. 

402.  Community  Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  concepts,  theories,  and  research  strategies  and 
findings  in  the  study  of  behavior  in  interaction  with  the  physical  environment. 
Topics  include  environmental  perception  and  cognition;  privacy  and  terri- 
toriality in  the  environment;  coping  with  crowding  and  environmental  stress. 
Prerequisite:  103  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  1988-89  and  al- 
ternate years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Chapman. 

404.  Data  Analysis 

Techniques  of  analyzing  data  in  both  experimental  and  quasi-experimental 
situations,  including  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  and  analysis  of 
covariance.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  251.  Offered  1988-1989  and  alternate 
years.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peyser. 
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405.  Applied  Behavior  Analysis 

An  intensive  study  of  the  current  empirical  research  literature  applying 
psychological  principles  to  problems  of  social  importance,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  therapy  and  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  103;  previous  election 
of  202  is  recommended.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Peyser. 

406.  Theories  of  Personality 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  major  theories  of  personality,  including  psy- 
choanalytic, social  learning,  humanistic,  and  trait  approaches.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  201  or  106.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

The  student  will  design  and  execute  an  experimental  research  project 
terminating  in  a  written  report  or  will  do  readings  in  an  area  of  psychology. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  one  to 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

451.  Senior  Seminar 

A  seminar  on  the  history  of  contemporary  controversies  in  the  field  of 
psychology.  The  course  will  explore  major  content  areas  in  psychology  through 
analysis  of  current  issues,  such  as  the  mind-body  problem  and  the  nature- 
nurture  controversy,  in  the  context  of  their  historical  antecedents.  Reading 
will  be  assigned  from  both  the  classic  and  contemporary  literature.  Required 
of  senior  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 


RELIGION 

Professor  Wentz 

Professor  G.  Smith,  Chair 

Professor  Clayton 

Assistant  Professor  Carden 

Religion  1 1 1  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  The 
following  courses  are  required  for  a  major:  111,  241,  251,  261,  and  eighteen 
additional  hours  in  Religion.  A  minimum  of  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  courses 
classified  Systematic  Religious  Thought,  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours  in  courses 
classified  History  of  Religions  (242  and  262  may  be  counted  in  the  latter 
category).  Each  student  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in 
his  or  her  final  semester  and  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  should  plan  a 
choice  of  courses  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  areas  which  the  examination  covers. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  Religion  should  complete  at  least  two  of  the 
required  200-level  courses  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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Departmental  Honors 

The  department  confers  honors  upon  any  student  deemed  worthy  of  the 
distinction.  Most  of  the  following  accomplishments  are  generally  expected: 
(1)  an  average  of  at  least  B+  and  no  grade  below  B-,in  Religion  courses;  (2) 
a  superior  comprehensive  examination;  (3)  the  writing  of  a  substantial  paper, 
usually  as  part  of  a  three-hour  444  course,  and  oral  defense  of  the  paper;  (4) 
additional  courses  in  Religion  beyond  the  minimum  requirement,  and  carefully 
chosen  elective  courses  in  other  fields  complementing  the  student's  work  in 
Religion. 

111.  Introduction  to  Religion 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion  as  an  aspect  of  universal  human 
experience.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

241.  Introduction  to  the  Bible 

An  examination  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  content  of  representative 
literature  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wentz. 

242.  Bible  II 

Continuation  of  the  Introduction:  an  examination  of  other  texts  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (The  New  Testament  texts  examined  in  Religion 
311  and  372  are  not  studied  in  this  course.)  Prerequisite:  Religion  241.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Wentz. 

251.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (also  Philosophy  251) 

A  philosophical  examination  of  the  rational  responses  to  questions  about 
the  ultimate  nature  and  meaning  of  existence,  such  as  the  reality  of  God,  the 
rational  legitimacy  of  faith,  the  significance  of  religious  language,  the  good 
and  evil  of  creation.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden,  Clayton. 

261.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion 

An  exploration  of  the  forms  of  the  sacred  in  American  Indian  religion, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Christianity.  Discussion  of  primary 
religious  symbols,  typical  documents,  and  historical  development  of  the  tra- 
ditions. (Credit  three  hours.)  Smith. 

262.  Comparative  Religion  II:  Buddhism — The  Central  Tradition  of  Asian 
Religion 

A  historical  and  intellectual  survey  of  Buddhism  from  its  origin  in  classical 
Hinduism  to  its  culmination  as  the  great  tradition  of  Asia.  Focus  will  be  upon 
the  Mahayana  tradition,  with  consideration  of  parallels  and  connections 
between  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 
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316.  The  Mystical  Way 

An  exploration  of  the  concept  of  mysticism  and  examination  of  relevant 
texts  from  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Zen  Buddhist  traditions.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Carden. 

319.  Movements  toward  Christian  Unity  in  Late  Reformation  Europe 
(also  History  319) 

An  investigation  of  the  ideas,  policies,  and  programs  which  focused  on 
finding  a  basis  for  religious  unity  among  the  divergent  churches  and  religious 
points  of  view  in  Europe  from  about  1560  to  1648.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
political  and  cultural  as  well  as  religious  contexts  of  these  developments.  The 
chief  focus  is  on  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

320.  The  Reality  of  God 

The  question  of  the  reality  of  God  as  confronted  in  Christian  and  Jewish 
theology  since  1960.  Specific  topics:  the  "Holocaust"  and  a  theology  of  history, 
radical  theology  and  "the  death  of  God,"  liberation  theology  and  the  feminist 
critique  of  religion,  ecology  and  natural  theology,  the  language  of  transcen- 
dence, and  religious  pluralism.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

321.  Introduction  to  Christian  Theology 

An  examination  of  the  basic  features  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  principal 
orientation  is  towards  present-day  problems  and  issues.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Clayton. 

324.  Religious  Language 

Current  theological  discussion  of  the  nature,  function,  and  interpretation 
of  religious  language.  Special  emphasis  on  the  following  topics:  the  nature  and 
function  of  prayer;  truth  and  meaning  in  the  language  of  belief;  myth,  parable, 
and  the  theology  of  story;  metaphor  as  a  language  of  transcendence;  God- 
language  and  gender.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

325.  Religious  Thought:  Augustine  to  Luther 

Significant  issues  in  religious  thought  emerging  with  the  development  of 
western  civilization,  from  the  early  formulation  of  Christian  doctrine,  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Reformation.  Primary  stress  upon  Augustine,  Aquinas, 
and  Luther.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

326.  Religious  Thought:  Pascal  to  Kierkegaard 

Readings  in  the  works  of  major  thinkers  reflecting  interactions  between 
the  Christian  tradition  and  the  rising  modern  consciousness,  from  the  sev- 
enteenth through  mid-nineteenth  centuries.  Principal  figures:  Pascal,  Kant, 
Schleiermacher,  Coleridge,  Feuerbach,  and  Kierkegaard.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Clayton. 
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327.  Religious  Thought:  Marx  to  Tillich 

Issues  and  movements  that  have  emerged  through  the  confrontation  of 
religious  faith  and  modern  culture,  approximately  1850-1960,  as  seen  in  such 
thinkers  as  Marx,  Rauschenbusch  and  the  Social  Gospel,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Camus,  Buber,  and  Tillich.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

329.  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky 

Three  great  nineteenth-century  visionaries,  whose  interpretations  of  re- 
ligion are  decisive  for  contemporary  thought  and  each  one  integral  to  a  total 
view  of  modern  culture.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

331.  Principles  and  Problems  in  Religious  Ethics 

An  examination  of  ethical  principles  and  forms  of  moral  reasoning  ar- 
ticulated within  a  religious  framework.  Special  attention  to  the  problem  of 
application  of  principles  to  concrete  situations.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

346.  Religion  and  Modernity 

A  consideration  of  the  impact  of  modernity  upon  religion  in  the  West; 
the  crisis  of  belief  and  secular  options.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

History  of  Religions 

306.  The  Reformation  Era  (also  History  306) 

The  history  of  Europe,  principally  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention 
to  ideas  and  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society;  includes  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  Reformation  and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  religious  wars. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

365.  Old  Testament:  Selected  Texts 

A  study  of  selected  texts  from  the  Old  Testament.  Specific  texts  to  be 
studied  will  be  announced  each  time  the  course  is  offered  and  will  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Prerequisite:  Religion  241.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wentz. 

371.  New  Testament:  Paul's  Letters  and  John's  Gospel 

A  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  message  contained  in  the 
Letters  of  Paul,  and  in  the  Gospel  and  Letters  attributed  to  John.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  settings  of  these  writings  and  their  ideas. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  241.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Clayton. 

372.  New  Testament:  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Reading  and  analysis  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  in  light  of  the  cultural, 
historical,  and  religious  milieu  of  early  Christianity.  Attention  to  use  of  critical 
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methods  for  exegetical  work  in  interpreting  these  texts.  Prerequisite:  Religion 
241.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carden. 

373.  The  Medieval  Church  (also  History  373) 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Medieval  Church.  Emphasis  on 
reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Ridyard. 

374.  Anglicanism,  1534-1640  (also  History  374) 

A  study  of  significant  thinkers  and  events  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglican 
tradition  from  the  English  Reformation  to  the  eve  of  the  English  Civil  War. 
Writers  from  Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  Caroline  Divines  will  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  English  and  European  history  and  of  the  intellectual  currents 
of  the  period.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Patterson. 

381.  Islam 

An  examination  of  Islam:  its  rise,  expansion,  encounters  with  other 
religions  and  cultures,  and  the  growth  of  Islamic  theology.  (Religion  241  is 
recommended.)  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Wentz. 

391.  Southern  Religion 

A  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States  with  particular  reference  to  the  interactions  be- 
tween these  traditions  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic  culture  of  the 
region.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

401,  402.  Seminar  for  Majors 

(Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  May 
be  repeated  indefinitely.  Staff. 


RUSSIAN 

Professor  Lumpkins,  Chair 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Swint 

A  major  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  selected  from  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

The  requirements  for  honors  in  Russian  are:  1)  the  maintenance  of  a  B 
average  or  better  in  courses  offered  for  the  major,  2)  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
on  the  comprehensive  examination,  and  3)  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory 
honors  thesis  during  the  senior  year. 
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103,  104.  Elementary  Russian;  Intensive  Courses. 

An  intensive  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  with 
emphasis  on  development  of  proper  pronunciation  and  basic  skills  in  reading, 
writing,  and  conversation.  Use  of  language  laboratory  required.  Four  hours 
of  class  each  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

203.  Intermediate  Russian;  Intensive  Course 

Completion  of  grammar  and  review  of  basic  structures;  intensive  readings 
and  discussion  of  short  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  with 
emphasis  on  continued  development  of  conversational  and  writing  skills. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  104,  or  placement  by  the  department.  Four  hours  of  class 
each  week.  Will  replace  Russian  201,  202  in  1989-90.  (Credit,  four  hours.) 
Staff 

301,  302.  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Russian  202  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Staff. 

351,  352.  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  No  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required.  Does  not  fulfill 
language  requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

361,  362.  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  in  English  Translation 

A  survey  of  the  major  novels.  Fall:  Tolstoy.  Spring:  Dostoevsky.  No 
knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Does  not  fulfill  language  requirement.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

401,  402.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

A  study  of  representative  novels  and  stories  from  Pushkin  to  Tolstoy. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  302.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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RUSSIAN  AND  SOVIET  STUDIES 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian),  Chair 

Professor  Goldberg  (History) 

Associate  Professor  B.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

The  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  major  offers  students  an  interdisciplinary 
framework  for  systematic  and  detailed  investigation  of  the  society  and  culture 
of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  student  designs  an  integrated  program 
of  study  by  selecting  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  that  pertain 
to  Russian  civilization.  Selections  are  normally  from  the  fields  of  Russian 
language  and  literature,  history,  economics,  and  political  science;  however, 
related  courses  may  be  chosen  from  other  fields  of  study.  Each  senior  will  be 
required  to  complete  an  independent  research  project  reflecting  the  interdis- 
ciplinary nature  of  the  program.  The  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  senior  year  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  student's  elected  program 
of  study.  The  requirements  for  honors  in  the  major  are:  1)  the  maintenance 
of  a  B  average  or  better  in  courses  offered  for  the  major,  2)  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  on  both  the  comprehensive  examination  and  the  senior  research  project. 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  major  upon  the  approval  of  his  or  her  chosen 
plan  of  study  by  the  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  Committee. 

310.  Contemporary  Soviet  Politics  and  Culture 

A  general  survey  of  the  present  political  and  cultural  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  encompassing  various  aspects  of  Soviet  internal  and  external  policies 
and  their  impact  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  Soviet  people.  The  course  is 
conducted  in  English  and  does  not  fulfill  the  language  requirement.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

Core  Courses 

Russian  301,  302.  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 

Russian  351,  352.  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation 

Russian  361,  362.  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  in  English 

Translation 

Russian  401,  402.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

History  207,  208.  Russian  History 

History  364.  Topics  in  Russian  History 
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Political  Science  324. 
Economics  350. 
Independent  Study  444. 

Russian  101,  102. 
Russian  201,  202. 
History  101,  102. 
History  346. 
Political  Science  102. 
Political  Science  207. 
Political  Science  321. 
Political  Science  322. 


Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Related  Courses 
Elementary  Russian 
Intermediate  Russian 
Survey  of  Western  Civilization 
History  of  Socialism 
Modern  Foreign  Governments 
Comparative  Communist  Systems 
Principles  of  International  Politics 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE-FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Professor  Naylor  (Spanish) 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French) 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian) 

Associate  Professor  B.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

Associate  Professor  Gibson  (Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German) 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics),  Acting  Chair 

A  major  in  social  science-foreign  language  provides  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  an  integrative,  interdisciplinary  study  program  with  a 
concentration  in  one  language  and  one  social  science.  The  title  of  each 
student's  major  specifies  the  two  concentrations  (for  example,  "Economics  with 
French"). 

The  program  has  three  principal  parts:  (1)  Eighteen  hours  of  course  work 
above  the  200-level  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  (2)  Eighteen 
hours  of  course  work  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political  science.  (3 )  Three 
hours  of  supervised  readings  and  research  using  the  foreign  language  in  the 
social  science  concentration  (SSFL  440).  In  addition  to  these  requirements 
for  the  major,  students  are  encouraged  to  complete  fifteen  hours  of  course  work 
in  related  social  science  disciplines. 
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The  comprehensive  examination  will  consist  of  written  parts  covering 
both  the  foreign  language  and  the  social  science  discipline.  A  student  will 
be  awarded  departmental  honors  by  maintaining  a  B  average  in  courses  in 
the  major,  by  receiving  a  grade  of  B  or  higher  in  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation, and  by  presenting  an  acceptable  honors  thesis  to  a  committee  including 
members  from  the  student's  foreign  language  and  social  science  departments. 

Study  Abroad 

It  is  recommended  that  major  study  for  at  least  a  summer  but  preferably 
for  a  semester  in  a  country  of  their  elected  foreign  language.  The  course  of 
study  must  be  approved  by  the  committee.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  internships  abroad. 


Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Certificate 

Majors  who  wish  to  do  so  may  elect  to  take  an  examination  in  their  junior 
or  senior  year  to  ascertain  their  level  of  language  ability.  Those  students  whose 
scores  are  sufficiently  high  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

Foreign  Language  and  Cultural  Concentration 

All  major  will  be  required  to  take  eighteen  hours  in  a  specific  modern 
language  chosen  from  French,  German  Russian,  or  Spanish.  These  hours  will 
be  distributed  among  three  general  areas: 

I.    Culture  (six  hours  at  the  300-level) 
II.   Advanced  Language  (two  courses  at  the  300-level) 
III.    Literature  (six  hours  at  the  400-level,  with  three  hours  at  least  taken 
at  the  University  of  the  South) 

The  program  of  each  student  shall  be  worked  out  with  the  foreign  language 
department  concerned. 

Readings  and  Research  Project 

All  majors  will  be  required  to  integrate  the  components  of  their  joint  major 
through  a  project  of  readings  pertinent  to  their  social  science  concentration 
in  their  chosen  foreign  language,  under  the  principal  guidance  of  a  foreign 
language  faculty  member,  in  collaboration  with  a  faculty  member  of  the  social 
science.  The  project  will  include  the  presentation  of  a  paper  and  will  carry 
three  hours'  credit  in  the  Social  Science-Foreign  Language  Program. 

Social  Sciences 

Students  will  complete  eighteen  hours  of  work  in  one  of  three  social 
sciences:  anthropology,  economics,  or  political  science.  In  addition,  students 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  complete  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  related  social 
sciences,  including  six  hours  each  in  the  two  social  sciences  in  which  the 
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student  is  not  concentrating.  Although  the  related  courses  should  be  especially 
chosen  to  strengthen  each  student's  particular  program,  the  following  are 
generally  recommended:  Introductory  Cultural  Anthropology  (Anthropology 
104),  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (Economics  350),  and  Foreign  Gov- 
ernments (Political  Science  102). 

Anthropology 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Anthropology: 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (104) 
Introduction  to  Anthropology  (106) 
Social  Theory  (390) 
Anthropology  Field  Methods  (401) 
Senior  Seminar  (402) 

B.  Electives,  three  hours  chosen  from  among  courses  in  anthropol- 
ogy- 

Economics 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Economics: 

Introduction  to  Economics  (101) 
Microeconomics  (305) 

Money  and  Banking  (301)  or  Macroeconomics  (306) 
History  of  Economic  Thought  (401) 

B.  Electives,  six  hours  chosen  from: 

Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World  (310) 
International  Economics  (337) 
Comparative  Economic  Systems  (350) 
Independent  Study  (444) 

Political  Science 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Political  Science: 

Foreign  Governments  (102) 

World  Politics  (150)  or  Principles  of  International  Politics 
(321) 

B.  Area  courses  related  to  language  concentration,  six  hours: 

French:        Africa  in  World  Affairs  (227) 

African  Political  Thought  (228) 
Comparative  African  Politics  (329) 
European  Politics  (401) 
European  Community  (423) 

German:      European  Politics  (401) 

European  Community  (423) 

Russian:       Comparative  Communist  Systems  (207) 
Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (324) 
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Spanish:       Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
(311) 
Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and 

Mexico  (312) 
European  Politics  (401) 
European  Community  (423) 
C.   Electives,  six  hours  chosen  from: 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  (322) 
Politics  of  the  Middle  East  (323) 
Comparative  Asian  Politics  (326) 
Theories  of  War  (330) 
Seminar  on  Human  Rights  (407) 
International  Law  (421) 
International  Organization  (422) 
Arms  Control  and  National  Security  (424) 
Seminar  on  Comparative  Politics  (429) 
Independent  Study  (444) 

440.  Readings  and  Research 

The  presentation  of  a  paper  on  a  topic  related  to  the  student's  social  science 
concentration,  making  substantial  use  of  foreign  language  sources.  The  project 
will  be  supervised  by  a  designated  adviser  from  the  foreign  language  department, 
in  collaboration  with  a  faculty  member  of  the  appropriate  social  science. 
Required  of  all  Social  Science-Foreign  Language  majors.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Staff. 

450.  Honors  Tutorial 

The  topic  for  a  Social  Science-Foreign  Language  honors  paper  is  to  be 
related  to  both  social  science  and  foreign  language  concentrations,  although 
either  concentration  may  be  given  particular  emphasis.  In  consultation  with 
the  student  a  principal  adviser  and  two  readers  will  be  assigned  to  assist  in 
the  work  and  to  evaluate  the  presentation  of  the  paper.  If  the  written  work 
is  of  honors  level  (  a  minimum  grade  of  B),  the  student  may  be  invited  to 
present  the  paper  in  a  seminar  of  interested  students  and  faculty.  In  order  for 
the  paper  to  be  considered  for  honors  the  final  draft  of  the  paper  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  last  comprehensive  period  of  the 
semester.  Other  honors  requirements  are  described  under  the  description  of 
the  program.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Naylor 
Professor  Spaccarelli,  Chair 

Visiting  Professor  Temple 

Assistant  Professor  M.  Hart 

Assistant  Professor  Natal 

Instructor  Sanchez 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  Spanish  major  is  twenty-four  hours 
beyond  203.  A  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examination  will  be  taken. 
With  prior  departmental  approval,  as  much  as  a  year  of  foreign  study  may  be 
applied  to  the  major.  All  majors  are  urged  to  take  a  year  or  more  of  another 
foreign  language. 

Prerequisite  for  all  400  courses:  a  semester  at  the  300  level  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

Students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary 
school  may  receive  hours'  credit  for  Spanish  103  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  department,  after  taking  the  placement  exam.  Students  with  two  or 
more  years  of  Spanish  who  register  in  these  classes  without  express  depart- 
mental permission  receive  only  quality  credits. 

Departmental  honors  are  based  on  consistently  outstanding  class  perfor- 
mance and  a  comprehensive  examination  which  reveals  both  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  Spanish  literature  and  a  mastery  of  Spanish  written  style. 

103,  104.  Elementary  Spanish;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  (both  written  and  spoken)  and  extensive  practice  in  listening  com- 
prehension and  reading.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  four  hours  each 
semester.)  Staff 

203.  Intermediate  Spanish;  Intensive  Course 

An  intensive  grammar  review.  Emphasis  is  on  correct  expression,  vocabu- 
lary acquisition,  and  reading  facility.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104  or  three  years 
of  high  school  Spanish.  Students  having  completed  this  class  may  register  for 
courses  on  the  300-level.  (Credit,  four  hours.)  Staff. 

300.  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literature 

Readings  from  a  number  of  authors  and  periods  intended  to  initiate  the 
student  in  the  variety  of  genres,  themes,  and  styles  which  predominate  in  the 
Hispanic  literatures.  Grammar  review  and  language  analysis  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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301,  302.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

Survey  of  Spanish  authors  and  texts.  First  semester:  El  Cid  to  1 700.  Second 
semester:  1700  to  present.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Staff. 

303.  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  principal  movements  and  authors,  concentrating  on 
contemporary  literature.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

305.  Twentieth'Century  Spanish  American  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  major  figures  and  movements  beginning  with  Ruben  Dario 
and  modernismo.  Special  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Huidobro,  Neruda,  Vallejo, 
Borges,  Mistral,  Paz,  and  Alegria.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Spaccarelli. 

311,  312.  Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization 

A  cultural  survey  of  Spain  and  Latin  America  emphasizing  history,  lit- 
erature, and  the  arts.  First  semester:  Spain.  Second  semester:  Latin  America. 
Taught  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  203  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours  each  semester.)  Hart,  Natal. 

330.  Conversation 

Intensive  oral  practice,  vocabulary  expansion,  and  opportunity  for  extem- 
poraneous expression,.  Literary  materials  as  well  -as  critical  vocabulary  and 
concepts  are  used  extensively  as  the  basis  for  conversation.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Sanchez,  Hart. 

331.  Spanish  Phonetics 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  sound  system  of  Spanish; 
linguistic  terminology;  practice  in  phonetic  perception,  transcription,  and 
articulation.  Intensive  laboratory  work  required.  (Credit,  two  hours.)  Hart. 

332.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

An  intensive  and  detailed  review  of  Spanish  grammar  with  a  focus  on 
literary  and  practical  stylistics.  Analysis  of  literary  texts  and  stress  on  improve- 
ment in  writing.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Hart. 

351.  Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  Spanish  literature  in  English 
translation.  No  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Hart. 
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401,  402.  The  Spanish  Classics 

Study  of  several  great  classical  authors  and  their  works.  Outside  readings 
correlating  the  authors  studied  to  Hispanic  culture.  (Credit,  three  hours  each 
semester.)  Naylor,  Hart. 

403,  404.  Spanish  Literature  before  1700 

A  survey  of  the  principal  authors  and  movements.  Stress  is  placed  on  the 
Golden  Age.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Naylor. 

405.  Spanish  American  Novel 

A  general  survey  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period  and  the 
evolution  of  narrative  form.  Included  are  discussions  of  the  indigenous  and 
colonial  prose  form  which  antecede  the  romantic  and  the  realistic  novels. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Natal. 

407,  408.  Tutorial  for  Majors 

The  study  of  topics  of  special  interest.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 

Naylor. 

409.  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote 

(Credit,  three  hours.)  Naylor. 

410.  Spanish  American  Short  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  narrative  in  Spanish  America. 
A  consideration  of  its  antecedents  in  Pre-Colombian  and  Colonial  literature 
is  included.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  contemporary  period.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Spaccarelli. 

411.  412.  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Hart. 

414.  Modern  Spanish  Literary  Movements 

Generation  of  1898  and  after.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Natal. 

415,  416.  Spanish  Prose  Fiction 

The  first  semester:  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  semester: 
through  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Naylor, 
Natal. 
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417,  418.  Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama 

An  integrated  study  of  the  two  genres.  Read  in  unabridged  texts.  First 
semester:  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Golden  Age.  Second  Semester:  1700 
to  present.  Prerequisite:  a  300  course.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.) 
Naylor,  Hart. 

430,  431.  Spanish  American  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  major  figures  of  Spanish  American  literature  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  present  day.  (Credit,  three  hours  each  semester.)  Natal. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

Sabato  and  Bioy  Casares.  A  reading  of  Sabato's  El  tunel  and  Bioy  Casares' 
La  invencion  de  Morel,  two  existentialist  novels  from  Argentina.  (Credit,  one 
hour.)  Spaccarelli. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 


THEATRE  ARTS  AND  SPEECH 

Professor  Bates 

Professor  Landon 

Associate  Professor  P.  Smith,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Backlund 

Instructor  Rupert 

Lecturer  Piccard 

The  major  in  Theatre  Arts  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  a  background 
in  the  various  areas  of  theatre:  acting,  directing,  stage  design,  history,  literature, 
and  criticism.  The  department  expects  its  majors  to  gain  knowledge  and 
experience  in  these  disciplines  by  active  participation  in  the  production 
program  of  the  University  theatre.  The  department  also  encourages  its  majors 
to  supplement  their  work  in  Theatre  Arts  with  courses  offered  by  other 
departments,  particularly  language,  literature,  music,  and  fine  arts. 

Students  wishing  to  obtain  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Theatre  will 
be  expected  to  fulfill  the  following  requirements. 

1 .      Completion  of  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  in  Theatre  Arts  to  include 
the  following  courses: 

101:  Introduction  to  Theatre  (three  hours). 
131:  Fundamentals  of  Acting  (three  hours). 
221:  Theatre  History  (three  hours). 
241:  Introduction  to  Stage  Design  (three  hours). 
351:  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Direction  (three  hours). 
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2.  At  least  twelve  hours  in  courses  outside  the  department  beyond  those 
required  of  all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  program. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  a  written  comprehensive  examination  cov- 
ering all  aspects  of  Theatre  Arts. 

The  student  who  wishes  a  more  intense  concentration  in  theatre  may 
become  a  candidate  for  departmental  honors.  The  successful  candidate  will 
complete  with  distinction  forty-two  hours  in  Theatre  Arts  and  related  courses, 
pass  with  distinction  the  comprehensive  examination,  and  demonstrate  a 
particular  competence  in  acting,  directing,  design,  history,  playwriting, 
literature,  and  criticism. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Theatre  101  or  Theatre  221  will  meet  the  fine 
arts  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  these  are  the  only  courses 
offered  by  the  department  that  meet  this  requirement. 

101.  Introduction  to  Theatre 

An  introduction  to  aesthetics  and  the  art  of  the  theatre  through  an  analysis 
of  stage  development  and  production  technique.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith, 
Backlund. 

102.  Introduction  to  Film,  (also  Fine  Arts  102) 

Study  of  basic  film  techniques,  vocabulary,  themes,  and  criticism,  with 
detailed  analysis  of  key  films  for  structure  and  content.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Bates. 

106.  History  of  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  106) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  main  stages  of  film  history,  from  early  French 
and  American  developments  through  silent  comedy  and  the  films  of  D.W. 
Griffith,  German  and  Russian  experimentation  of  the  1920's,  and  classical  film- 
making of  the  1930's,  to  the  films  and  movements  of  the  present  day. 
Representative  films  will  be  shown  and  analyzed.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

108.  History  of  Women  in  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  108) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  history  of  film  from  1895  to  the  present 
day,  with  emphasis  on  leading  actresses,  women  film-makers,  women  screen- 
writers, and  women  critics.  Papers,  class  presentations.  Analysis  of  key  films 
and  influential  plays.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

109.  Feminist  Film  Theory  (also  Fine  Arts  109) 

Study  of  recent  feminist  literary  and  film  criticism  as  it  applies  to  film 
history  and  aesthetics  and  individual  films.  Readings,  papers,  and  analysis  of 
key  films.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 
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110.  History  of  Blacks  in  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  110) 

Chronological  survey  of  American  and  Third  World  films  that  deal  with 
African- American  history,  social  issues,  art,  and  culture  from  1895  to  the 
present.  Study  of  major  black  performers,  writers,  directors,  and  critics.  Analysis 
and  criticism  of  leading  films.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Bates. 

131.  Fundamentals  of  Acting  Technique  and  Scene  Study 

An  introduction  to  the  actor's  art.  Understanding  the  demands  of  per- 
formance. The  execution  of  dramatic  action.  Students  are  expected  to  perform 
frequently  in  exercises  and  scenes.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon. 

132.  Fundamentals  of  Acting  Improvisation, 

The  development  of  intuitive,  creative  performance  technique  through 
improvisational  exercises.  Prerequisite  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)  Smith. 

143.  Beginning  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  143) 

Video/film  techniques  including  primary  use  of  camera,  visual  and  auditory 
editors,  visual  and  sound  image  coordination,  cinematography,  script  planning, 
and  basic  directing.  Ten  films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Other 
films  will  be  studied  in  terms  of  imagery  and  metaphor,  narrative  development, 
presentation  and  development,  structural  parentheses  and  patterns,  picture 
rhythm,  and  film  time  and  film  space  augmentation.  Students  will  participate 
in  two  group  film  making  experiences,  followed  by  two  individual  assignments. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

161.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 

A  beginning  course  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  short  informative 
and  persuasive  speeches.  The  work  of  the  course  emphasizes  organization  of 
ideas  in  oral  paragraphs  and  exercises  in  vocal  skills.  Special  emphasis  on  public 
affairs  as  the  topic  of  most  speeches.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

221.  Theatre  History 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  theatre  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  theatrical  presentation  and  stage  space.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing  or  above.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

225.  Music  and  Drama  (also  Music  225) 

A  comparative  and  historical  examination  of  works  for  the  lyric  stage, 
including  grand  opera,  comic  opera  in  its  various  national  manifestations,  and 
American  musical  theatre.  Literary  sources  of  stage  works  will  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  scores.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Shrader. 
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235.  Voice  and  Interpretation 

Work  in  voice  production,  articulation,  and  interpretation.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  speaking  of  literary  and  dramatic  texts.  A  substantial  amount 
of  memorization  will  be  required.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

237.  Movement  for  Actors:  The  Physical  Instrument 

Work  to  develop  relaxation,  flexibility,  and  expressiveness  in  the  use  of 
the  body.  The  physical  basis  of  characterization.  When  possible,  students 
should  take  this  course  in  conjunction  with  Theatre  131  or  another  acting 
course.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  one  hour.)  Staff. 

238.  Movement  for  Actors:  Styles  of  Movement 

An  introduction  to  the  different  disciplines  of  theatre  movement,  such 
as  stage  combat,  period  dance,  and  movement  for  the  musical  theatre.  The 
emphasis  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  one 
hour.)  Staff. 

241.  Introduction  to  Stage  Design 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  scenery,  lighting,  properties,  costumes,  and  sound  for  the  theatre. 
Prerequisite:  Theatre  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Piccard. 

243.  Intermediate  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  243) 

Video/film  techniques  such  as  editing,  cinematography,  narrative  and 
episodic  development,  time  sequence  augmentation,  and  light  process  will  be 
explored  through  film  analysis,  interpretation,  and  practical  experience.  Ten 
films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Number  and  length  of  film  tapes 
to  be  determined  individually  between  professor  and  student.  Prerequisite:  Fine 
Arts  141.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 

321.  Modern  European  Drama  (also  Comparative  Literature  321) 

A  study  of  modern  dramatic  styles  such  as  naturalism,  realism,  expres- 
sionism, impressionism,  existentialism,  and  absurdism  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen, 
Chekov  Brecht,  Pirandello,  Beckett,  and  others.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon. 

323.  Aspects  of  Contemporary  Theatre 

A  seminar  in  the  development  of  post  modern  performance  theory. 
Theatricalization  of  contemporary  thought  and  concepts  of  performance  will 
be  studied  in  the  work  of  Antonin  Artaud  and  Bertold  Brecht,  in  The  Theatre 
of  the  Absurd,  environmental  theatre,  the  impossible  theatre,  the  theatre  o( 
images,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  above,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 
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331.  Workshop  for  Actors  I 

Exercises  in  advanced  technique  and  scene  study.  Introduction  to  char- 
acterization. The  work  will  usually  focus  on  the  studio  production  of  a  short 
play.  Prerequisite:  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Staff. 

332.  Workshop  for  Actors  II 

The  special  demands  of  performing  the  plays  of  the  classic  playwrights 
and  periods  of  the  theatre.  The  emphasis  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  course 
will  usually  be  taught  in  association  with  a  production  in  the  University  theatre. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Staff. 

333.  Workshop  for  Actors  III 

The  demands  of  performing  as  a  singing  actor.  A  variety  of  musical  styles 
will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Rupert. 

334.  The  Art  of  Comedy  for  Actors 

An  exploration  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  playing  comedy.  The  work 
will  include  improvisation,  mask  exercises,  classic  lazzi  from  the  Commedia 
dell  Arte,  clown  sketches,  and  scenes  from  such  authors  as  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Feydeau,  Ionesco,  and  Orton.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon. 

335.  Performing  Shakespeare 

An  approach,  for  actors,  to  the  particular  challenge  of  playing  Shakespeare 
and  of  making  his  language  play.  Students  work  on  a  variety  of  scenes  and 
monologues,  and  the  course  normally  includes  a  performance  project.  Prereq- 
uisite: Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Landon. 

342.  Scene  Design  (also  Fine  Arts  342) 

Deals  with  script  analysis,  scenic  research  techniques,  periods  and  styles 
of  production,  exercises  in  scale,  proportion,  volume,  and  color.  The  student 
is  expected  to  complete  a  series  of  projects  culminating  in  the  completed  design 
of  a  classic  or  contemporary  play.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  241  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Backlund. 

343.  Advanced  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  343) 

Further  study  in  video/film  techniques  and  aesthetics  emphasizing  style, 
theme,  and  content.  Master  cinematographers,  film  photographers  and  auteur 
directors  will  be  studied.  There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  an  approved  individual 
major  project  of  one's  own  topic  to  be  created.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  241. 
(Credit,  three  hours.)  Carlos. 
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345.  Lighting  Design 

Exercises  in  script  analysis,  research  options,  styles  of  production,  lighting 
theory,  techniques,  and  equipment.  Through  journals  and  projects,  students 
interpret  and  communicate  with  light.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Backlund. 

347.  Scene  Painting  (also  Fine  Arts  347) 

A  study  of  basic  techniques,  tools,  and  procedures  employed  by  the  scenic 
artist.  Projects  include  exercises  in  color  theory  and  mixing,  problem  solving, 
and  common  finishes  on  hard,  soft,  and  three  dimensional  scenic  units. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Backlund. 

351.  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Direction 

Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  directing  through 
the  production  of  short  scenes  from  the  classical  repertoire.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)  Smith. 

352.  Advanced  Stage  Direction 

A  continuation  of  351.  Further  application  of  directorial  technique  to 
staging  problems  in  classical  and  modern  plays.  Prerequisite:  351  or  consent 
of  instructor.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

401.  Dramatic  Theory 

A  survey  of  the  major  critical  theories  of  the  drama  from  Aristotle  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  above,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. (Credit,  three  hours.)  Smith. 

421.  Studies  in  Advanced  Acting. 

An  opportunity  for  the  serious  acting  student  to  work  on  specific  acting 
problems.  The  course  may  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

431.  Projects  in  Performance 

An  opportunity  for  advanced  students  to  work  on  particular  acting, 
directing,  design,  or  technical  problems,  either  in  production  situations  or  in 
special  workshops.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  or  above  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  one  to  three  hours.) 
Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit, 
variable  from  one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 
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THIRD  WORLD  STUDIES 

Professor  G.  Smith  (Religion) 

Professor  Brockett  (Political  Science) 

Professor  Goldberg  (History),  Chair 

Professor  Spaccarelli  (Spanish) 

Associate  Professor  Dunn  (Political  Science) 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor  (Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics) 

The  Third  World  Studies  major  is  an  inter-departmental  program  designed 
to  allow  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  traditions,  cultures,  and 
problems  of  Third  World  countries.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  a  student 
should  have  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  subject 
than  is  possible  within  the  framework  of  any  one  department. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  program,  the  Third  World  is  defined  as  most  of 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  The  Third  World  countries 
share  many  characteristics  in  their  histories,  current  problems,  and  prospects 
for  development.  The  following  categories  apply  in  varying  degrees  to  the  Third 
World  nations:  former  colonial  or  semicolonial  status,  economic  dependence, 
the  problems  of  economic  modernization,  nation-building,  and  the  emergence 
of  revolutionary  movements. 

The  requirements  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  majors  will  take: 

a.  A  course  on  Third  World  cultural  concepts 
(Anthropology  104) 

b.  A  course  on  Third  World  economic  development 
Economics  310) 

c.  A  course  on  comparative  political  development 
Political  Science  102) 

d.  A  senior  research  seminar 
(Third  World  Studies  444) 

2.  All  majors  will  take  at  least  seven  additional  Third  World  Studies 
courses  with  the  following  guideline: 

a.  At  least  one  course  from  each  area  of  concentration  (Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America),  but  no  more 
than  four  courses  from  any  one  area. 

b.  At  least  one  course  from  History  and  one  from  Religion,  but 
no  more  than  four  courses  from  any  one  department. 

3.  All  majors  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination. 

The  Third  World  Studies  program  is  divided  into  three  areas: 

1.  Asia  (Anthropology  341,  History  211,  212,  History  215,  History  216, 
History  375,  History  389,  Political  Science  326,  Religion  261,  262). 

2.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Anthropology  304,  Fine  Arts/History 
384,  French  351,  History  217,218,  History  219,  220,  Political  Science 
227,  Political  Science  228,  Political  Science  323,  Political  Science 
329,  Religion  381). 
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3.      Latin  America  (Economics  444,  Political  Science  310,  311,  Spanish 
303,  Spanish  312,  Spanish  405,  406). 

Departmental  honors  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  maintain  a  grade 
point  average  of  B  or  better  in  all  Third  World  Studies  courses  and  who  achieve 
a  grade  of  B  or  better  on  the  Third  World  Studies  senior  research  paper  and 
comprehensive  examination. 

Students  are  reminded  of  the  possibility  of  foreign  study  in  China,  Japan, 
Singapore,  Liberia,  or  Latin  America. 

Third  World  Studies  Courses 

Anthropology  104.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 

Anthropology  201.  Global  Problems:  Anthropology  and  Contemporary 
Issues 

Anthropology  304.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

Anthropology  305.  Anthropology  of  Peasant  Peoples 

Anthropology  341.  Culture  and  History  of  Southeast  Asia 

Economics  310.  Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World 

Economics  444.  Independent  Study.  (Asian,  African,  or  Latin  Ameri- 
can Economic  Problems) 

Fine  Arts/History  384.  African  Art  and  Culture 

Forestry  112.  Forestry  and  the  Third  World 

French  351.  Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation:  Third  World 
French  Literature 

History  211,  212.  History  of  China 

History  215.  The  United  States  and  Vietnam  Since  1945 

History  216.  History  of  Japan 

History  217,  218.  History  of  the  Middle  East 

History  219,  220.  History  of  Africa 

History  375.  British  India 

History  383.  Topics  in  the  History  of  Imperialism  and  Empire 
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History  389.  Rise  of  Modern  China 

Political  Science  102.  Foreign  Governments 

Political  Science  227.  Africa  in  World  Politics 

Political  Science  228.  African  Political  Thought 

Political  Science  310.  Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and 
Mexico 

Political  Science  311.  Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

Political  Science  323.  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

Political  Science  326.  Comparative  Asian  Politics 

Political  Science  329.  Comparative  African  Politics 

Political  Science  407.  Seminar  on  Human  Rights 

Religion  261.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion  (1) 

Religion  262.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion  (II) 

Religion  381.  Islam 

Spanish  303.  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature 

Spanish  312.  Culture  and  Civilization  of  Latin  America 

Spanish  405,  406.  Spanish  American  Prose  Fiction 

Third  World  Studies  444.  Independent  Study 

444.  Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
one  to  three  hours.)  Staff. 

Non-Department  Courses 

NDC  218.  Securities  and  Investments 

A  course  designed  as  an  introduction  to  individual  and  institutional 
management  of  money.  Topics  covered  include  the  following:  types  of  invest- 
ment, the  nature  of  securities,  the  operation  of  securities  exchanges,  investment 
analysis,  mutual  funds,  governmental  regulation,  corporate  reporting,  the 
brokerage  industry.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Mr.  Gilchrist. 
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James  Thomas  Cross 

A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.S.,  Harvard  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Gaston  S.  Bruton  Professor  of  Mathematics ,  Emeritus 

Robert  William  Lundin 

A.B.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Psychology ,  Emeritus 

Martha  McCrory 

B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.  University  of  Rochester 

Professor  of  Music,  Emerita, 

and  Director  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

Gilbert  Frank  Gilchrist 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor  of  Political  Science 

(Sabbatical  Leave  Second  Semester  1990-91) 

Alfred  Scott  Bates 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Professor  of  Theatre 

Charles  William  Foreman 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
William  Henderson  Professor  of  Biology 

Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  II 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Gaston  S.  Bruton  Professor  of  Mathematics 

George  Shuford  Ramseur 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Biobgy 

(Sabbatical  Leave  Second  Semester  1990-91) 

Robert  Larry  Keele 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
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Joseph  David  Cushman 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History 

Eric  Woodfin  Naylor 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Spanish 
(Leave  of  Absence  -  1990-91) 

Sherwood  Forrest  Ebey 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Anita  Shafer  Goodstein 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  History 

Laurence  Richards  Alvarez 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Associate  Provost 

James  Norman  Lowe 

B.S.,  Antioch  College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 
F.B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Arthur  Joseph  Knoll 

A.B.,  Bates  College;  A.M.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  History 
(Sabbatical  Leave  Second  Semester  1990-91) 

Charles  Mathews  Binnicker,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Classical  Langauges 

Eric  Hans  Ellis 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 
Professor  of  Physics 

William  Tomphson  Cocke  III 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English 

Arthur  McCluny  Schaefer 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Ralph  Owen  Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics 
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Jacqueline  Thibault  Schaefer 

Licence  es  lettres,  Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieures,  University  of  Caen; 

Agregation  de  l'Universite,  Sorbonne 

Professor  of  French 

Henry  Frank  Arnold,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Professor  of  English 

Herbert  Stephenson  Wentz 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  S.T.B.,  The  General  Theological 

Seminary;  M.A.,  University  of  Oxford;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Exeter 

Professor  of  Religion 

James  Edward  Carlos 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

M.F.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

William  Brown  Patterson 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  University  of  Oxford;  M.Div., 

Episcopal  Divinity  School;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the  College 

Francis  Xavier  Hart 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 
Professor  of  Physics 

William  Jay  Garland 

B.A.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Frederick  Hailey  Croom 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Provost 

Clay  Campbell  Ross,  Jr. 

B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

and  Consultant  for  Faculty  Computing 

John  Francis  Flynn 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Professor  of  History 
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William  McGowen  Priestley 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Gerald  LaFayette  Smith 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties 

Edwin  Murdoch  Stirling 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Professor  of  English 

John  Vincent  Reishman 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  English 

Dale  Edward  Richardson 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Nick  B.  Williams  Professor  of  English 

Charles  Samuel  Peyser,  Jr. 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 

Professor  of  Psychology 

James  Waring  deBernieres  McCrady 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  French 

(Sabbatical  Leave  First  Semester  1 990-9 J) 

Thomas  Macnab  Carlson 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English 

James  Winston  Clayton 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary; 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  Religion 

David  MacRae  Landon 

A.B.  Harvard  College;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  French  and  Theatre 

(Sabbatical  Leave  Second  Semester  1990-91) 
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James  Charles  Davidheiser 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Professor  of  German 

John  Lawson  Bordley,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Computer  Science 

Ansel  Miree  Sharp 

B.A.,  Howard  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Frank  W.  Wilson  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

David  Wayne  Lumpkins 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Professor  of  Russian 

Robert  George  Benson 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English 

William  Ellis  Clarkson 

B.A.,  Yale  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  English 

Timothy  KeitlvLucas 

B.A.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Charles  Donald  Brockett 

B.A.,  Whittier  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Henrietta  Brown  Croom 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Biology 

Harold  Joel  Goldberg 

B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  History 

Samuel  Ruthven  Williamson 

B.A.,  Tulane  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Professor  of  History  and  Vice-Chancellor 
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John  Douglas  Seiters 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

Thomas  Dean  Spaccarelli 

Diploma  de  Estudios  Hispanicos,  Universidas  de  Granda; 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Spanish 

Eugene  Wyatt  Prunty 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A., 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Carlton  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference 

Daniel  Elwood  Dunn 

B.A.,  Cuttington  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Larry  Hudson  Jones 

B.S.,  Wofford  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Biobgy 

Barclay  Ward 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

(Leave  of  Absence  First  Semester  1990-91) 

Frances  Clark  Calder 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Visiting  Professor  of  French 
(Advent  Semester  1990-91) 

Karl'Ludwig  Selig 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and 

Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Comparative  Literature 

(Advent  Semester  1990-91) 

George  Core 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Adjunct  Professor  of  English  and  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 

Edward  Preuit  Kirven 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

(Sabbatical  Leave  First  Semester  1990-91) 
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Charles  Richard  Perry 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College, 

and  Director  of  Foreign  Studies 

Jerry  Lee  Ingles 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Richard  Allan  O'Connor 

B.A.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Reinhard  Konrad  Zachau 

Staatsexamen,  University  of  Hamburg;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Associate  Professor  of  German 

William  Sadler  Bonds 

B.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

Chris  Parrish 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  San  Diego 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

James  Franklin  Peterman 

A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Jeffrey  Dale  Tassin 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Robert  Richard  Gottfried 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Peter  Thomas  Smith 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross; 

M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Larry  Edward  Carden 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  B.D.,  Yale  University; 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
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Steven  Wyck  Shrader 

B.A.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary; 

M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music; 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

(Sabbatical  Leave  Second  Semester  1990-9 J) 

Robert  Granville  Delcamp 

B.M-,  M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College -Conservatory  of  Music; 

D.Mus.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Organist 

Randolph  Stuart  Peterson 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Margaret  Elaine  Gompper  Hart 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Yasmeen  Mohiuddin 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Karachi  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

George  Wilkinson  Poe 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College; 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Associate  Professor  of  French 

Donald  Brandreth  Potter,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Associate  Professor  of  Geobgy 

Ronald  Bruce  Toll 

B.A.,  Rutgers  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Miami 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

David  Arthur  Kearley 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.Div.,  The  General  Theological 

Seminary;  M.L.S.V  Vanderbilt  University 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science  and  University  Librarian 

Pamela  Royston  Macfie 

B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
(Leave  of  Absence  1990-91) 
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James  Robert  Peters 

B.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Phibsophy 

(Sabbatical  Leave  First  Semester  1990-91) 

Patricia  Ruth  Gibson 

B.A.,  San  Jose  State  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Maria'Jesus  Mayans  Natal 

Bachiller,  University  of  Seville;  M.A.,  University  of  Texas; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Douglas  Tybor  Durig 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

Stephen  Allen  Shaver 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Geology 

Blair  Dickson  Orr 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

Julie  Ann  Plax 

B.A.,  Stephens  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Daniel  Backlund 

B.S.,  Bradley  University;  M.F.A.,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Gregory  Thomas  Clark 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles; 

M.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Susan  Ann  Holt 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Hartford; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
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Susan  Janet  Ridyard 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cambridge 

John  D.  Mac  Arthur  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Director  of  the  Sewanee  Medieval  Colloquium 

Robert  Seward  Salisbury 

B.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Paul  Eddy  Wilson 

B.S.  Johnson  Bible  College;  M.Div.,  Emmanuel  School  of  Religion; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Pradip  Malde 

Diploma,  Bournemouth  College  of  Art;  M.A.  Glasgow  School  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

William  Carl  Davis 

B.A.,  Knox  College;  M.F.S.,  M.Ph.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

Nicole  Bella  Barenbaum 

A.B.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Kathryn  Sue  Freeman 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Janet  Lynn  Schrenk 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Louis  Stanley  Furmanski 

B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Margaret  Ann  Swint 

B.A.,  M.A.T.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian 

(Academic  Year  1 990-9 J) 

Mary  Susan  Livingstone  Cushman 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Dean  of  Women 
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Leslie  Buchman  Richardson 

B.A.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Instructor  in  Italian 

Susan  Kay  Rupert 

B.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music; 

M.M.,  Northwestern  University 

Instructor  in  Music 

Joan  Steves  Ward 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 

(Leave  of  Absence  First  Semester  1990-91) 

Clifford  James  Afton 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  University; 

M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Physical  Education 

Robert  Wesley  Pearigert 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Duke  University 
Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Dean  of  Men 

Donald  Charles  Rung 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Princeton  University 
Instructor  in  French 

Michele  Lemettais 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Rice  University 
Instructor  in  French 

Susan  Stiles  Maneck 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 
Instructor  in  History 

Ruth  Sanchez'Imizcoz 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Instructor  in  Spanish 

Allan  Edgar  Strand 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
Instructor  in  Biology 

Marcia  Shonnard  Clarkson 

B.S.,  William  Smith  College 
Lecturer  in  Computer  Science  and  Director  of  Personnel 
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Richard  Drake  Chapman 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Lecturer  in  Psychobgy  and  University  Counselor 

John  James  Piccard 

B.A.,  M.F.A.,  Florida  State  University 
Lecturer  in  Theatre 

Laura  Hewitt  Whipple 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 
Lecturer  in  Music 

Carl  Phillip  Heinemann 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Lecturer  in  Economics 

Don  Keck  DuPree 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.  Vanderbilt  University; 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Instructor  in  English 

Glendon  William  Smalley 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Lecturer  in  Forestry 

Teresa  Kay  Fream 

B.M.,  Indiana  University 
Lecturer  in  Music 

Eugene  Kohlbecker 

B.S.,  MacMunay  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois; 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

David  Wilkes 

B.M.,  Auburn  University;  M.M.,  Kent  State  University 
Lecturer  in  Music 

William  Riddlespurger 

B.M.,  Florida  State  University; 

M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music 

Lecturer  in  Music 
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ENDOWED  CHAIRS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Quintard  Chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology 

Established  in  1898  in  memory  of  Charles  Quintard,  bishop  of  Tennessee  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Theology. 


F.B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  in  1922,  gave  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University. 


C.K.  Benedict  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology 

Established  in  1923  in  recognition  of  the  services  and  generous  benefactions 
of  Dr.  Cleveland  Keith  Benedict,  Dean  of  The  School  of  Theology,  and  his  wife, 
Olivia  Proctor  Benedict,  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 


Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History 

Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling,  in  1923,  began  endowment  of  a  chair  in  American 
History  in  memory  of  her  son,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  and  at  one  time 
instructor  in  history  in  the  College. 


Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English 

In  1928,  Mrs.  Hugh  McK..  Landon  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  endowed  a  Chair 
of  English  in  memory  of  her  father,  a  devoted  churchman  of  Chicago. 


Annie  Overton  Brinkley  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry 

In  1928,  Mr.  John  Bayard  Snowden  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University,  endowed  a  Chair  of  Forestry  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 


William  Henderson  Professor  of  Biology 

A  portion  of  the  estate  of  Miss  Sarah  F.  Henderson  of  New  Orleans  came 
to  the  University  in  1951  to  establish  the  William  Henderson  professorship  in 
memory  of  her  brother. 


Brown  Foundation  Fellow 

The  Brown  Foundation  Tutorial  Fellowship  was  established  in  1971  by  a  gift 
from  the  Brown  Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas.  An  endowed  fund  enables  the 
University  to  appoint  distinguished  scholars  to  teach  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
in  one  of  the  disciplines  represented  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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J.D.  Kennedy  Professor  of  Economics 

The  J.  D.  Kennedy  Professorship  of  Economics  was  given  in  1978  by  James 
Drake  and  Jessie  McKenzie  Kennedy  in  recognition  of  their  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  Free  Enterprise. 

William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor 

Without  specifying  the  field  of  study,  the  Trustees  of  Kenan  Charitable  Trust 
of  New  York  endowed  this  Chair  in  1980  to  recognize  excellence  in  teaching  and 
scholarship. 

John  D.  MacArthur  Assistant  Professor 

The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  of  Chicago  established 
a  professorship  in  1981  to  assist  in  bringing  new  and  promising  faculty  members 
to  the  College  in  any  academic  field. 

Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor  of  Political  Science 

The  Brown  Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas  established  the  Alfred  Walter 
Negley  Chair  in  Political  Science  in  1 982  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Negley,  a  graduate 
of  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  who  had  been  active  in  civic  and  political  affairs 
in  Texas. 

Frank  W.  Wilson  Chair  of  Political  Economy 

Established  by  the  Tonya  Memorial  Foundation  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
in  1985,  this  Chair  honors  the  memory  of  Frank  W.  Wilson  who  served  as  Federal 
District  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  until  his  death  in  1982. 

Frank  A.  Juhan  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology 

To  honor  the  twelfth  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  fourth  Bishop  of  Florida, 
the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Fund  endowed  the 
Juhan  Chair  in  1985. 

Ralph  Owen  Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics 

Commemorating  her  husband's  career  in  business  and  active  life  in  the  church, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Owen  and  her  family  established  this  professorship  honoring  Ralph 
"Peck"  Owen,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1985. 
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Ogden  D.  Carlton  II  Distinguished  Professor 

This  chair  was  established  in  1988  by  Mr.  Ogden  D.  Carlton  II  "to  enable 
the  University  to  take  advantage  of  special  opportunities  to  strengthen  the  College's 
academic  programs  by  attracting  scholars  and  teachers  of  distinction  to  the  University.' 
The  appointment  may  be  in  any  discipline  taught  in  the  College. 


Nick  B.  Williams  Professor  of  English 

The  Nick  B.  Williams  Professorship  in  English  was  established  in  1989  by 
the  Harry  and  Grace  Steele  Foundation  of  California  to  honor  Mr.  N  ick  B.  Williams, 
a  distinguished  journalist  who  was  an  alumnus  of  the  College  in  the  class  of  1926. 


Gaston  Swindell  Bruton  Professor  of  Mathematics 

The  Gaston  Swindell  Bruton  Chair  in  Mathematics  was  established  in  1989 
by  friends  and  former  students  of  Dr.  Bruton  to  recognize  his  longtime  service  to 
the  University  as  professor  and  administrator. 

David  Edward  Underdown  Chair  of  Modern  European  History 

This  chair  was  established  in  1991  by  Gerald  L.  DeBlois  in  honor  of 
Professor  David  Edward  Underdown  who  taught  in  the  Department  of  History 
from  1953-62. 
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University  Senate 
1990-91 

Samuel  Ruthven  Williamson, 
Gilbert  F.  Gilchrist 
A.  Scott  Bates 
Charles  A.  Foreman 
Stephen  E.  Puckette 
George  S.  Ramseur 
Mary  Susan  L.  Cushman 
Joseph  D.  Cushman 
Robert  L.  Keele 
Sherwood  R.  Ebey 
Eric  W.  Naylor 
Anita  S.  Goodstein 
Arthur  M.  Schaefer 
Laurence  R.  Alvarez 
Charles  M.  Binnicker,  Jr. 
William  T.  Cocke 
Eric  H.  Ellis 
Arthur  M.  Knoll 
James  N.  Lowe 
Jacqueline  T.  Schaefer 
Marion  T.  Hatchett 
W.  Brown  Patterson 
Henry  F.  Arnold 
J.  Edward  Carlos 
Herbert  S.  Wentz 
Donald  S.  Armentrout 
Frederick  H.  Croom 
William  J.  Garland 
Francis  X.  Hart 
Clay  C.  Ross 
John  F.  Flynn 
William  M.  Priestley 


Jr. 

John  V.  Reishman 
Dale  E.  Richardson 
Gerald  L.  Smith 
Edwin  M.  Stirling 
Thomas  M.  Carlson 
James  W.  Clayton 
James  C.  Davidheiser 
David  M.  Landon 
J.  Waring  McCrady 
Charles  S.  Peyser 
John  L.  Bordley 
Ansel  M.  Sharp 
Robert  G.  Benson 
David  W.  Lumpkins 
Christopher  Bryan 
William  E.  Clarkson 
Robert  W.  Pearigen 
J.  Carleton  Hayden 
Samuel  T.  Lloyd 
Charles  D.  Brockett 
Henrietta  B.  Croom 
Timothy  Keith-Lucas 
Harold  J.  Goldberg 
Charles  R.  Perry 
J.  Douglas  Seiters 
Thomas  D.  Spaccarelli 
Wyatt  Prunty 
Daniel  E.  Dunn 
Larry  H.  Jones 
Barclay  Ward 
Charles  H.  DuBois 
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University  Standing  Committees 
1990-91 

Administrative  Committees 

University  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson;  Ex 
Officio:  Provost  Croom,  Mr.  B.  Huyck,  Deans  Cushman,  Pearigen; 
Faculty:  P.  Culbertson,  T.  Spaccarelli,  P.  Smith;  Alumnus:  Y. 
Anderson;  Students:  C.  Elledge,  G.  Mann 

Faculty  NCAA  Representative:  Dean  Cushman 

Leases:  Ex  Officio:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson,  Provost  Croom,  Vice- 
President  Kepple,  Mr.  H.  Dodd;  Professors  D.  Seiters,  W.  Cocke; 
Messrs.  M.  Releford,  J.  D.  McBee,  W.  Davis;  Mmes.  S.  Tomes,  B. 
Everett 

Safety:  Chief  McBee,  Safety  Officer  and  Secretary  to  the  Committee;  Ex 

Officio:  Provost  Croom;  Professors  E.  Kirven,  R.  Pearigen;  Messrs.  D. 
Cameron,  H.  Dodd,  D.  Green,  M.  Releford,  W.  Davis,  B.  Hartley; 
Mmes.  M.  Lloyd,  M.  Clarkson;  Students:  D.  Suter,  G.  Taylor 

Strategic  Planning:  Ex  Officio:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson;  Provost  Croom, 
Associate  Provost  Alvarez,  Vice-President  Kepple,  Vice-President 
Watson,  Dean  Patterson,  Int.  Dean  Armentrout,  Chaplain  Lloyd, 
Dean  Cushman;  Faculty:  D.  Richardson,  S.  Puckette,  J.  Clayton,  J. 
Bordley,  D.  Lumpkins,  W.  Hethcock,  S.Ebey;  Students:  M.  Waller, 
F.  Beach 


Faculty  Committees 
(First  name  indicates  Chairman) 

Budget  Priorities  Committee:  Professors  H.  Goldberg,  W.  Davis  (Gilchrist*),  H. 

Croom,  S.  Ebey,  J.  Monti 
Committee  on  Committees:  Professors  H.  Arnold,  W.  Hethcock,  R.  Keele,  C. 

Binnicker,  A.  Goodstein 
Performing  Arts:  Drs.  C.  Asmussen/S.  Shrader;  Professors  P.  Culbertson,  R. 

Delcamp,  S.  Rupert,  W.  Davis,  L.  Carden,  P.  Smith;  Mr.  D.  Kearley; 

Students:  L.  Evans,  J.  D.  Rhodes 
Financial  Aid:  Provost  Croom,  Dean  Patterson,  Int.  Dean  Armentrout,  Messrs. 

H.  Dodd,  D.  Gelinas;  Professors  C.  DuBois,  E.  Dunn,  C.  Perry,  S. 

Shaver;  Students:  J.  Balcom,  M.  Davis 
Library:  Professors  L.  Jones  (Kirven*),  P.  Culbertson,  S.  Puckette,  L. 

Richardson,  T.  Carlson,  S.  Ridyard;  Ex  Officio:  Messrs.  E.  Camp,  D. 

Kearley;  Students:  J.  Balcom,  J.  Woodall 
Minority  Affairs:  Provost  Croom,  Dean  Patterson,  Int.  Dean  Armentrout, 

Dean  Cushman;  Dr.  R.  Chapman;  Messrs.  E.  Benjamin,  D.  Gelinas, 

M.  Gentry,  R.  Lane,  D.  Chu;  Ms.  A.  Myers;  Professors  C.  DuBois, 

E.  Dunn,  E.  Ellis,  J.  Lowe,  E.  Natal,  D.  Seiters;  Students:  K. 

Dedrick,  L.  Hwang 
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Mortgage  Loan:  Ex  Officio:  Provost  Croom,  Mr.  H.  Dodd;  T.  Kepple  (Chair), 

Professor  F.  Hart  (Gilchrist*) 
Publications  Board:  Professors  J.  Reishman,  C.  Brockette,  P.  Culbertson;  Ex 

Officio:  Dean  Pearigen,  S.  Barry;  Students:  D.  Badgley,  R.  Moye,  B. 

Zeigler 
Research  Grants:  Professors  R.  Zachau,  A.  Sharp,  W.  Garland  (Shrader*),  D. 

Armentrout,  R.  Toll 
University  Lectures:  Professors  R.  O'Connor,  C.  DuBois,  W.  Davis,  J.  Flynn, 

W.  Prunty;  Students:  J.  Reynolds,  V.  Moore,  J.  D.  Rhodes 
Committee  on  Advice  and  Grievances:  Professors  J.  Reishman,  M.  Hatchett 

(Hughes*),  Y.  Mohiuddin  (Macfie*)  J.  Plax 
Regent-Senate  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees:  Professors  D.  Armentrout,  S. 

Puckette  (E.  Naylor*),  D.  Richardson 
Retirement:  Ex  Officio:  Provost  Croom,  Dean  Patterson,  Int.  Dean  Armentrout, 

Ms.  M.  Clarkson;  Professors  S.  Ebey,  W.  Cocke,  W.  Hethcock 
Bookstore:  Professors  P.  Gibson,  R.  Hughes,  H.  Arnold,  C.  Pareish,  R. 

Gottfried,  G.  Poe,  J.  Flynn;  Mmes.  M.  Lloyd,  K.  Keele,  Mr.  R. 

Taylor 


Standing  Committees  of  the  College  Faculty 
1990-91 

Faculty  Committees 

Admissions:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College,  Director  of  Admissions,  Dean  of  Men, 
Dean  of  Women;  Dunn,  Lowe,  Shaver,  Rung,  M.  Hart;  Order  of  Gowns- 
men; Student  Assembly:  David  Mather 

Budget  Advisory  and  Review:  Ellis,  Goldberg,  Naylor 

Committee  on  Committees:  Kirven,  H.  Croom,  Peterman 

Curriculum  and  Academic  Policy  Committee:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College, 

Associate  Dean  of  the  College;  Shrader,  Binnicker,  Sharp,  Kirven,  Carden,  Arnold; 

Student  Assembly;  Order  of  Gownsmen:  Steve  Novak 

Degrees:  ExOfficio:  Associate  Dean  of  the  College;  Toll,  Delcamp,  Peterson,  Seiters, 
Benson,  Clark 

Scholarships:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Dean  of 
Men,  Dean  of  Women;  Dunn,  Lowe,  Shaver,  Rung,  M.  Hart;  Order  of 
Gownsmen;  Student  Assembly:  David  Mather 


Administrative  Committees 

Academic  Computing  Advisory  Committee:  Bordley,  F.  Hart,  Brockett,  Ebey,  Orr 
Appointments:  D.  Richardson,  Keith-Lucas,  Ingles,  Ridyard,  Zachau 
Combined  Engineering  Plan:  Ellis,  Potter,  Tassin 
Discipline:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of  Women,  Chaplain;  (Wentz*), 

Freeman,  Davidheiser,  Gibson 
Language  Laboratory  Committee:  M.  Hart,  Naylor,  L.  Richardson,  J.  Schaefer,  Zachau 
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Peace  Corps  Preparatory  Committee:  Orr,  Binnicker,  Ingles,  Shepherd 
Premedical  Advisory:  H.  Croom,  F.  Hart,  G.  Smith,  Lowe,  Pearigen,  W.  Clarkson 
Promotion  and  Tenure:  W.  Clarkson,  F.  Hart,  Priestley,  Clayton,  Brockett 
Sabbatical  Leave:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College;  H.  Croom,  Ebey,  Knoll 
Strategic  Planning:  Clayton,  (Bordley*),  Parrish,  Lumpkins,  B.  Ward 
Teacher  Education:  M.  Cushman,  Perry,  Kearley,  Arnold,  Goodstein,  O'Connor, 

Ramseur,  Tassin,  Poe;  Students:  Frances  Armstrong  and  Jennifer  Mann 
Woods  Laboratory  Shop  Committee:  F.  Hart,  Bordley,  Keith-Lucas,  Tassin,  Toll 
Secretary  of  the  College  Faculty:  Charles  Peyser 
The  Board  of  Trustees:  Puckette,  Goldberg 
Writing-acrosS'the-Curriculum:  Arnold  (Director),  Perry,  B.  Ward,  W.  Clarkson, t 

Peterman,  Carden 

*On  Leave 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  the  Vice-chancellor  and  President 

SAMUEL  RUTHVEN  WILLIAMSON,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Vice-Chancellor  and  President 

FREDERICK  HAILEY  CROOM,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Provost 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Provost 

THOMAS  R.  KEPPLE,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ed.D. 
Vice-President  for  Business  and  Community  Relations 

MARGUERITE  McCAIN  LLOYD,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D. 
Legal  Counsel 

THEDA  STOVALL 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  to  the  Board  of  Regents 

PATRICIA  GAIL  WITCHER,  B.S. 
Office  Manager 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

DONALD  SMITH  ARMENTROUT,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 

Interim  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

CHARLES  HOLGATE  DUBOIS,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  D.Min. 
Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

JOHN  CARLETON  HAYDEN,  B.A.,  A.M.,  L.Th.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean  for  Extension  Education 

patricia  Mcdowell  smith 

Director  of  Administration 
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Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

WILLIAM  BROWN  PATTERSON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

CHARLES  RICHARD  PERRY,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

JOHN  VINCENT  REISHMAN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 

ERIC  VINCENT  BENJAMIN  B.A.,  J.D. 
Director  of  Minority  Student  Affairs 

GAYLA  OWENS 

Office  Manager 


Academic  Computing,  Print  Services,  and 
Telecommunications 

HOPE  ELIZABETH  BAGGENSTOSS,  B.A. 
Director  of  Print  Services  and  Telecommunications 

JOHN  LAWSON  BORDLEY,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Academic  Computing 

PEGGY  JOYCE  GREEN 

Manager  of  Computer  Operations 

JAMES  WAYNE  HURST,  B.S. 
Manager  of  Systems  and  Programming 

JEANNE  MARGARET  JANSENIUS,  A.A. 
Manager  of  Telecommunications 

LEON  SUTHERLAND 
Manager  of  Technical  Services 

CATHERINE  LYNNE  YOUNG,  B.A. 
Manager  of  Print  Services 
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Admission 


ROBERT  MELVIN  HEDRICK,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 
Director  of  Admission 

LEE  ANN  AFTON,  B.S. 
Associate  Director  of  Admission 

ALTON  EUGENE  NEWELL,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Associate  Director  of  Admission 

KIMBERLY  ANNE  CROUCH,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 

WILLIAM  MARICHAL  GENTRY,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 

KATHERINE  HOPE  MORGAN  SMITH,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 

MALINDA  RICKETTS  SUTHERLAND 
Office  Manager 


All  Saints*  Chapel 

SAMUEL  THAMES  LLOYD  III,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.Div. 
University  Chaplain 

ANNWN  HAWKINS  MYERS,  B.A.,  M.Div. 
Assistant  University  Chaplain 

MICHAEL  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  BRYAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Priest  Associate 

PETER  BURT  GUDAITIS,  B.A. 
Lay  Chaplain 

MATILDA  GREENE  DUNN  B.S.,  M.S. 
Lay  Chaplain 

JOHN  HATHAWAY  HECK,  B.S.,  M.Div. 
Coordinator  of  Outreach  Ministries 

ROBERT  GRANVILLE  DELCAMP,  B.M.,  M.M.,  D.Mus. 
University  Organist  and  Choirmaster 

ROSLYN  CHILDERS  WEAVER 
Office  Manager 
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Athletics 

WILLARD  LESLIE  HUYCK,  B.A. 

Director  of  Athletics 

Men's  Cross  Country  Coach 

CLIFFORD  JAMES  AFTON,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Swimming  Coach,  Women's  Track  Coach, 

Women's  Cross  Country  Coach,  and  Physical  Education  Director 

BILLY  EUGENE  BARRY  A.T.C 
Athletic  Trainer,  Business  Manager  of  Athletics,  and  Coordinator  of  Facilities 

B.  HAMPTON  BASS  IV,  B.S. 
Assistant  Football  Coach 

DANIEL  GLENNON  BAUER,  JR.,  B.A. 

Assistant  Football  Coach 

Assistant  Men's  Track  Coach 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  BLACK,  B.A. 
Intern  Assistant  Football  Coach 
Intern  Assistant  Baseball  Coach 

DANIEL  T.  CHU,  B.S.,  M.S.ED. 
Men's  Basketball  Coach 

JANE  CHAPMAN  DAVIS,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Field  Hockey  Coach  and  Director  of  Women's  Intramurab 

Assistant  Softball  Coach 

Assistant  Trainer 

MATTHEW  ERIC  KERN,  B.A. 
Men's  Soccer  Coach  and  Director  of  Men's  Intramurab 

NANCY  BOWMAN  LADD,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Volleyball  Coach  and  Softball  Coach 

ALAN  JOHN  LOGAN,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Football  Coach,  Strength  Coach,  and 

Men's  Track  Coach 

CATHY  ANN  MITTELSTADT,  B.A. 

Women's  Soccer  Coach 

Assistant  Women's  Basketball  Coach 


MARY  KAY  SAMKO,  B.A. 
Assistant  Swimming  Coach 
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WILLIAM  PHILLIP  SAMKO,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Football  Coach  and  Baseball  Coach 

CONCHIE  GEMBORYS  SHACKELFORD,  B.S. 
Women's  Tennis  Coach 

JOHN  AYCOCK  SHACKELFORD,  B.S. 
Men's  Tennis  Coach 

TIMOTHY  ROGER  TRANTHAM,  B.S. 

Golf  Coach  and  Intern  Assistant  Basketball  Coach 

Sports  Information  Director 

PAUL  RICHARD  VAN  WIE,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Intern  Assistant  Football  Coach 

EVELYN  HAWKINS  MOONEY 
Office  Manager 

Career  Services 

SARA  DOYEL  SHEPHERD,  B.A. 
Director  of  Career  Services 


Financial  Aid 

DAVID  RENE  GELINAS,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 

MARTHA  DINWIDDEIE  MEEKS,  A.S.,  B.S. 
Assistant  Director 


University  Gallery 

LANE  OLIVER  MAGRUDER,  B.A. 
Coordinator  of  the  University  Gallery 


Historiographers 

ARTHUR  BEN  CHITTY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Historiographer 

ELIZABETH  NICKINSON  CHITTY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
Associate  Historiographer 
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Language  Laboratory 


SHARON  JOHNSON  ZACHAU,  B.A.,  MA 
Director 


Personnel  and  University  Services 

MARCIA  SHONNARD  CLARKSON,  B.S. 
Director  of  University  Services  and  Personnel 

BARBARA  ROMINGER  EVERETT 
Director  of  Housing  and  Superintendent  of  Leases 

RANDALL  KEITH  TAYLOR,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

DOROTHY  SUTHERLAND  THORPE 
Assistant  Director  of  Personnel 

JEAN  CAMPBELL 
Payroll  Manager 

ANITA  SUE  GREEN 
Purchasing  Manager 

EARNEST  LOUISE  LUMPKINS 
Housing  Manager 

JIMMY  DALE  MOONEY 
Manager  of  the  Golf  and  Tennis  Club 


Office  of  the  Registrar 

PAUL  ERVIN  ENGSBERG,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Registrar 

BETTE  WINTERS 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


Sewanee  Review 

GEORGE  CORE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Editor 
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Student  Affairs  and  Services 

MARY  SUSAN  LIVINGSTONE  CUSHMAN,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 
Dean  of  Women 

ROBERT  WESLEY  PEARIGEN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Men 

DIANE  LOUISE  PETRILLA,  B.A.,  M.D. 
Medical  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  University  Health  Service 

CHRISTOPHER  BURKE  ASMUSSEN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Student  Activities 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  ASHTON,  B.S. 
Assistant  Director  of  Student  Activities 

KATHY  WARLICK  OLIVER 
Office  Manager  for  Bishop's  Common  and  Office  of  Student  Activities 

PEGGY  COWAN  HANKINS 
Coordinator  for  Student  Housing 

KAY  PEARSON  BROWN 
Office  Manager  and  Coordinator  of  Student  Information  Services 


Support  Services  for  Campus 

CHARLES  MICHAEL  RELEFORD,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Plant 

PAUL  EDWIN  MOONEY 
Supervisor  of  Custodians 

TRAVIS  MONTGOMERY  HAWKINS,  B.S. 
Grounds  and  Motor  Pool  Supervisor 

DONALD  EUGEAN  GREEN 
Maintenance  Supervisor 


Office  of  the  Treasurer 

HAROLD  EDWIN  DODD,  B.A.,  CPA 
Treasurer 
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SYLVIA  RICKETTS  BARRY 

Assistant  Treasurer 

SARAH  PERRY  SUTHERLAND,  A.S.,  B.S. 
Office  Manager 

WINONA  RODERICK  SCHANE,  B.A. 
Credit  Manager 


University  Counseling  Service 

RICHARD  DRAKE  CHAPMAN,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  Counselor  and  Director 

LESLIE  DOSTER  JONES,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  University  Counselor 

NANCY  MIDDLESWORTH  MULNIX,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Associate  University  Counselor 

SUZANNE  M.  SHAVER,  M.A. 
Associate  University  Counselor 

ROBERT  TUCKER  SPALDING,  M.D. 
Consulting  Psychiatrist 

MARK  WILLIAM  PETERSON,  M'.D. 
Consulting  Addictionologist 


University  Library 

DAVID  ARTHUR  KEARLEY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Div.,  M.L.S. 
University  Librarian 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CAMP,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Associate  University  Librarian  and  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Theology 

WAYNE  C.  MAXON,  B.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  M.L.S. 
Coordinator  of  Public  Services  and  Head  Reference  Librarian 

PATRICIA  ALWOOD  RICH  PHILLIPS,  A.  B.,  M.S.L.S. 
Coordinator  of  Technical  Services  and  Acquisitions  Librarian 

SUE  ELLEN  GRAY  ARMENTROUT,  B.A.,  M.  Div. 
Head  of  Interlibrary  Loans 
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MELINDA  ANNE  ARMOUR,  B.A. 
Head  of  Archives  and.  Special  Collections 

PENNY  ELKINS  COWAN,  B.S.,  M.L.S. 
Head  of  Circulation  and  Reference  Librarian 

ANNE  FLINT,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Technical  Services  Librarian 

ELIZABETH  MOREECE  GRANT,  B.M.E.,  M.L.S. 
Technical  Services  Librarian 

JOE  DAVID  McBEE,  B.B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Head  of  Serials  and  Binding 

DORRIS  CLAYBURN  PIERCE 
Head  of  Government  Documents 

STEPHEN  WAYNE  REAS,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.S. 
Head  of  Non  Print  Services 

MARY  PATRICIA  O'NEAL,  A.A.,  B.A.,  M.L.S. 
Reference  Librarian 

JOHN  STUART  SPENCER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.L.S. 
Reference  Librarian 

CHARLES  VAN  HECK  III,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.I.L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian  for  Public  Services 

Library  of  the  School  of  Theobgy 


University  Observatory 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Director  of  the  Observatory 


University  Relations 

TOMMY  GENE  WATSON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

HERBERT  WARREN  ANDERSON  III,  B.A. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
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STEPHEN  EDWARD  BECKER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  APR 
Director  of  Public  Relations 

MARY  WARNER  BLOUNT,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

ROBERT  DALE  BRADFORD,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Internal  Relations 

CHARLES  BEELER  BRUSH,  B.A.,  CFRE 
Director  of  Planned  Giving  and  Campaign  Coordinator 

KYLE  ELIZABETH  DICE,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

M.  JANE  EAVES,  B.A.,  CFRE 
Director  of  Annual  Giving 

JAMES  GERARD  HART,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 
Senior  Director  of  Research 

KIM  HATFIELD,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

RICHARD  ADAMS  LANE,  B.A.,  CFRE 
Director  of  Foundation  and  Corporate  Relations 

CHERYL  NAN  PHELPS,  B.A.,  M.A.S. 
Assistant  Director  of  Media  Relations 

MICHAEL  SPENCER  REEVES,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Annual  Civing 

PAUL  BARFIELD  SEIFERT,  B.A. 
Director  of  Major  Gifts  and  Support  Services 

MUHAMMAD  MOHIUDDIN  SIDDIQI,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Research  Assistant 

JAMES  BOYD  SPENCER,  B.A.,  M.H.,  M.Ed.,  CFRE 
Director  of  Development 
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University  Support  Services 

HARMON  WAYNE  McBEE 
Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

ERNEST  DOUGLAS  BUTNER 
Deptuy  Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

FRED  HOUSTON  MONTGOMERY 
Manager  of  Student  Post  Office 


University  Theatre 

PETER  THOMAS  SMITH,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D. 
Artistic  Director  of  the  University  Theatre 

DAVID  MacRAE  LANDON,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Director 

DANIEL  STEVEN  BACKLUND,  B.  S.,  M.F.A. 
Scenographer 

JOHN  JAMES  PICCARD,  B.A.,  M.F.A. 
Technical  Director 


Board  of  Trustees 
Annual  Meeting  May  3-4,  1990 

Bishops 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Judson  Child,  Jr. — Chancellor  of  the  University, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Oran  Miller — Bishop  of  Alabama 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  Alcorn  Donovan,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Arkansas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Kellogg  Allan — Bishop  of  Atlanta 
The  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Howe — Bishop  of  Central  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Farmer  Duvall — Bishop  of  Central  Gulf  Coast 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Donis  Dean  Patterson — Bishop  of  Dallas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Brice  Sidney  Sanders — Bishop  of  East  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Evan  Sanders — Bishop  of  East  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  G.  Tharp — Bishop  of  East  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Stanley  Cerveny — Bishop  of  Florida 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Clarence  Cullam  Pope — Bishop  of  Fort  Worth 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Harry  Woolston  Shipps — Bishop  of  Georgia 

The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Benson  Reed — Bishop  of  Kentucky 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Don  Adger  Wimberly — Bishop  of  Lexington 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Barrow  Brown — Bishop  of  Louisiana 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  Montgomery  Gray,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Mississippi 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Augustus  Jones,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Missouri 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Hays  H.  Rockwell — Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Missouri 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Whitridge  Estill — Bishop  of  North  Carolina 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Huntington  Williams,  Jr. — Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Sam  Byron  Hulsey — Bishop  of  Northwest  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  L.  Salmon,  Jr. — Bishop  of  South  Carolina 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  Onderdonk  Schofield,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Southeast  Florida 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers  Sanders  Harris — Bishop  of  Southwest  Florida 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Lazenby  Reynolds,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Tennessee 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  Manuel  Benitez — Bishop  of  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  Sterling — Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex  Dockery  Dickson,  Jr. — Bishop  of  West  Tennessee 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Arthur  Beckham — Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Herbert  MacNaughton — Bishop  of  West  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  Nicholas  Mac  Arthur,  Jr. — Suffragan  Bishop  of  West  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  J.  Hargrove,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Western  Louisiana 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Johnson — Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina 


Clerical  and  Lay 
Alabama — The  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Goldsmith,  James  M.  Scott, 

Maibeth  J.  Porter 
Arkansas — The  Rev.  Daniel  D.  McKee,  Robert  L.  Brown,  Jerry  B.  Adams 
Atlanta — The  Rev.  James  K.  Yeary,  Hasell  T.  LaBorde, 

Charles  L.  Weltner,  Jr. 
Central  Florida — The  Rev.  Canon  Nelson  W.  Pinder,  John  W.  Caldwell,  John 

R. Jacobs 
Central  Gulf  Coast — The  Rev.  S.  Albert  Kennington,  Frank  C.  Bozeman, 

William  M.  Cunningham 
Dallas — The  Rev.  W.  Bowlyne  Fisher,  Richard  Comstock, 

Stuart  H.  Thomas 
East  Carolina — The  Rev.  Christopher  P.  Mason,  John  Y.  Powell, 

Alicia  H.  Ragsdale 
East  Tennessee — The  Rev.  Carter  N.  Paden  III,  James  G.  Cate,  Jr.,  John  K. 

Clark 
Florida — The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Edmund  T.  Henry, 

Douglass  E.  Myers,  Jr. 
Fort  Worth — The  Rev.  William  H.  Risinger,  Jr.,  Robert  M.  Randolph,  Kent 

S.  Henning 
Georgia — The  Rev.  John  L.  Jenkins,  Ogden  D.  Carlton  II, 


Earl  H.  Devanny  III 
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Kentucky — The  Rev.  W.  Andre  Trevathan,  Carol  Crowe  Carraco,  Jonathan 

C.  Smith 
Lexington — Ven.  H.  Christopher  B.  Piatt,  J.  Campbell  Cantrill  III, 

Sarah  M.  Jackson 
Louisiana — The  Rev.  Hill  C.  Riddle,  Prescott  N.  Dunbar,  Maude  S.  Sharp 
Mississippi — The  Rev.  Craig  R.  H.  Gates,  Thomas  H.  Greer,  Jr., 

Lawrence  E.  Stewart 
Missouri — The  Rev.  George  H.  Quarterman,  Mrs.  Judith  B.  Stupp, 

L.  Rainey  Gray 
North  Carolina — The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  Jr.,  Edward  McCrady,  III,  George 

A.  Atkins 
Northwest  Texas — The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Mclntyre  III,  William  E.  Oden, 

Virginia  Noelke 
South  Carolina — The  Rev.  Clark  W.  Lowenfield,  Henry  C.  Hutson,  Thomas 

W.  Johnston 
Southeast  Florida — The  Rev.  William  T.  Holt  III,  J.  Allison  DeFoor  II, 

Guy  A.  Karr 
Southwest  Florida — The  Very  Rev.  Dennis  D.  Kezar,  R.  Andrew  Duncan, 

Albert  Roberts  III 
Tennessee — The  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Francis  Corzine, 

William  E.  Ward  III 
Texas — The  Rev.  Benjamin  K.  Aurand,  Tom  K.  Lamb,  Jr.,  James  E.  Key 
Upper  South  Carolina — The  Rev.  Canon  John  M.  Ban, 

Benton  D.  Williamson,  J.  Alexander  McPhersqn  III 
West  Tennessee — The  Rev.  Bruce  D.  McMillan,  Paul  A.  Calame,  Jr., 

J.  Waldrup.  Brown,  Jr. 
West  Texas — The  Rev.  Mary  Margaret  Mueller,  John  R.  Foster, 

Richard  E.  Flint 
Western  Louisiana — The  Very  Rev.  S.  Ross  Jones,  Michael  S.  Ingram, 

Ann  B.  Dobie 
Western  North  Carolina — The  Rev.  William  A.  Whisenhunt, 

William  D.  Bathurst,  Albert  S.  Gooch,  Jr. 
Associated  Alumni — The  Very  Rev.  Joel  W.  Pugh  II,  Edgar  L.  Powell,  Edward 

N.  Boehm,  Judith  Ward  Lineback,  R.  Dale  Grimes, 

The  Rev.  Jeffrey  H.  Walker 
Faculty  Trustees — Harold  Goldberg,  Stephen  E.  Puckette, 

Donald  S.  Armentrout 
Student  Trustees — Foley  T.  Beach,  Lee  D.  Cogburn,  Marsena  L.  Waller 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees — Gerald  L.  Smith 


Board  of  Regents 
The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Judson  Child,  Jr.,  Chancellor  (1991)  Ex  Officio— Atlanta, 

Georgia 
Samuel  R.  Williamson,  Vice -Chancellor,  Ex  Officio — Sewanee,  Tennessee 
Norma  P.  Mills  (1992)  Secretary — Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  FitzSimons  Allison  (1991) — Charleston,  South  Carolina 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  O.  Schofield,  Jr.  (1993)— Miami,  Florida 

The  Rev.  H.  Hunter  Huckabay,  Jr.  (1993) — Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Trimble,  Jr.  (1991)— Cleveland,  Mississippi 

Jesse  L.  Carroll,  Jr.  (1993)— Rye,  New  York 

Gerald  L.  DeBlois  (1991) — New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Thomas  P.  DuPree,  Sr.  (1993) — Lexington,  Kentucky 

Harold  Eustis  (1991) — Greenville,  Mississippi 

Robert  D.  Fowler  (1994) — Lawrenceville,  Georgia 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex  D.  Dickson,  Jr.  (1995) — Memphis,  Tennessee 

The  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Goldsmith  (1995) — Birmingham,  Alabama 

R.  Dale  Grimes  (1995) — Nashville,  Tennessee 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Brown  (1995) — Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Paul  N.  Howell  (1996) — Houston,  Texas 


Officers  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

Robert  Nelson  Rust  III,  C'61,  President  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  McDonough  Howick,  C'81,  Vice-President 

for  Admission  College  Park,  Georgia 

Nathaniel  Pendleton  Rogers,  C72,  Vice-President 

for  Planned  Giving Washington,  D.C. 

The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  C'64,  Vice-President 

for  Regions Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Creamer,  T71,  Vice-President 

for  the  School  of  Theology Rockville,  Maryland 

The  Rev.  Henry  Nutt  Parsley,  Jr.,  C70,  Vice-President 

for  Church  Relations Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

John  Wallace  Tonissen,  Jr.,  C70,  Chairman  of  the 

Sewanee  Annual  Fund Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Herbert  Warren  Anderson  III,  C72,  Executive  Director 

of  Associated  Alumni Sewanee,  Tennessee 


Never-Failing  Succession 
Here  are  listed  major  benefactors  whose  unrestricted  gifts  or  bequests  of  $100,000 
or  more  generate  perpetual  vitality  for  the  University. 

Louis  W.  and  Charlotte  Niven  Alston,  Morganton,  North  Carolina 

Lizze  Baker  Bransford,  Augusta,  Georgia 

E.  Spruille  Burford,  C'95,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

George  V.  Coe,  New  York,  New  York 

Duke  P.  Conduff,  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina 

Clarita  F.  Crosby,  New  York,  New  York 

Gerald  L.  DeBlois,  C'63,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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Jessie  Ball  duPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Edward  Disney  Farmer,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  Dudley  Gale  III,  A'15,  C'20,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

William  C.  Garland,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Ursula  Grosvenor,  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina 

D.  Philip  Hamilton,  A' 12,  C'16,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Sally  Hunter  Hopper,  Golden,  Colorado 

George  Thomas  Hunter,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Jeane  Wilcox  Kepner,  Orlando,  Florida 

Ruth  Conden  Leech,  Hinton,  West  Virginia 

Suzanne  Trezevant  Little,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Octavia  and  Mary  Love,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Cartter  Lupton,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Matilda  Gibson  McCurdy,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

George  R.  Parker,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Z.  Cartter  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Barbara  W.  Preston,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Curtis  B.  Quarles,  Houston,  Texas 

Nelson  and  Celeste  Sanford,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Ella  V.  Schwing,  Plaquemine,  Louisiana 

Mary  Wingfield  Scott,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Granville  Sevier,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Hiram  Slemaker,  St  Petersburg,  Florida 

Helen  R.  Stetson,  New  York,  New  York 

L.  Kemper  Williams,  C08,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Katherine  Greer  and  Granville  Cecil  Woods,  A' 17,  C'21 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Two  benefactors  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 
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Proctors  and  Head  Residents 
1990-91 


Benedict  Hall 

Cannon  Hall 
Cleveland  Hall 

Courts  Hall 

Elliott  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 

Gorgas  Hall 


Hamilton  Hall 
Hodgson  Hall 
Hoffman  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hall 
McCrady  Hall 


Phillips  Hall 
St.  Luke's  Hall 
Trezvant  Hall 

Tuckaway  Inn 

Head  Proctors: 


Proctors 
Louise  Owens  Glenn 
Mary  Alica  Nazro 
Frank  Dowd  Walker 
Marquetta  Marie  Martin 
Cynthia  Ellen  Elledge 
John  Winthrop  Truslow  III 
Charles  Lambert  White  III 
Howard  Page  Sompayrac  III 
Norman  David  Bruce 
Walter  Ray  Parmer  III 
Amanda  Margaret  Agnew 
Marsena  Loring  Waller 
Michelle  Marie  Thompson 
Charley  Cook  Watkins 
Matthew  Midkiff  Farley 
Sandra  Anita  Guitar 
Amy  Elizabeth  Sommer  Purdom 
Elizabeth  Sommer  Purdom 
William  Scott  Ortwein 
Gregory  Scott  Esslinger 
Margaret  Jane  Will 
Anne  Strawbridge  Moore 
Gregory  Elliott  Keehr 
Rondal  Keith  Richardson 
Douglas  Wheeler  Hightshue 
Edward  Duke  Richey 
Robert  James  Moye  III 
Elizabeth  Ann  Bell 
Andrew  Douglas  Buchanan 


Benedict  Hall 
Cannon  Hall 
Cleveland  Hall 
Courts  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 
Gorgas  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hall 
McCrady  Hall 
Trezevant  Hall 
Tuckaway  Inn 


Head  Residents 

Mrs.  Johanna  S.  Sudlow 
Mrs.  Anne  Paris  Smith 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Shenill 
Mrs.  Olwyn  Paris  Souter 
Ms.  Sue  A.  Vaughah 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Deitrich  Easley 
Ms.  Sara  Todd  Boswell 
Mrs.  Edith  Madelyn  Rydman 
Mrs.  Winnie  Hale  Walker 
Mrs.  Ruth  Anders  Cameron 
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STUDENT  REGISTER  AND  SUMMARY 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  DURING  1990-91 

Abel,  Carrie  Louise Fairview,  Tennessee 

AcufT,  Karl  David Sparta,  Tennessee 

Adam,  Stuart  Charles Marietta,  Georgia 

Adams,  Carl  Morgan  III  Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Adams,  Daniel  Wallace Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Adams,  David  Hopkins Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Adams,  Julian  Calhoun  II Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Adams,  Peter  Bradley Birmingham,  Alabama 

Adams,  Rupert  Bradley Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Adkins,  Shannon  Michelle Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Agnacian,  Gregory  Patric Sarasota,  Florida 

Albanese,  Nicholas  Charles Laurel,  Delaware 

Allen,  Anne  Christine Minooka,  Illinois 

Allen,  Anne  Christine Minooka,  Illinois 

Allen,  Michelle  Elizabeth Houston,  Texas 

Allison,  Caroline  Caldwell Atlanta,  Georgia 

Allred,  Scott  Daniel McKinney,  Texas 

Alves,  Shawn  Tavel Mobile,  Alabama 

Amelse,  Lisa  Louise Loudon,  Tennessee 

Amerling,  Leah Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Andersen,  Elizabeth  Foushee Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Anderson,  Calvert  Tucker Calvert,  Texas 

Anderson,  Carolyn  Elizabeth Newport  Beach,  California 

Anderson,  John  Rigby Peachtree  City,  Georgia 

Anderson,  Richard  Grissim  Jr Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Anderson,  Robert  Valdemar  Jr Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anderson,  William  Willis  III Atlanta,  Georgia 

Andes,  Teran  von  Reiker Tampa,  Florida 

Andreu,  Michael  Gardner Orange  Park,  Florida 

Armstrong,  Frances  Campbell Richmond,  Virginia 

Arunatilaka,  Himalee  Subhashini Sri  Lanka 

Arunatilake,  Nisha  K.  DeSilva Sri  Lanka 

Aspuria,  Deborah  Mae Kenner,  Louisiana 

Atchley,  Eric  Loyd New  Hope,  Alabama 

Attridge,  Richard  Byron  Jr Atlanta,  Georgia 

Austin,  John  Charles Atlanta,  Georgia 

Austin,  John  Clinton  Kennesaw,  Georgia 

Babcock,  Mark  William Jacksonville,  Florida 

Badenoch,  Alexander  Ward San  Jose,  California 

Bailey,  Kenneth  Robert  Jr Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Baird,  Karen  Darcy San  Antonio,  Texas 

Baker,  Geoffrey  Philip Athens,  Georgia 

Baker,  Kemp  Plummer St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
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Baker,  William  Gilbert  Jr Hixson,  Tennessee 

Balcom,  James  Heyward  IV Pensacola,  Florida 

Ball,  Nathaniel  Ingraham  IV  Sullivan's  Island,  South  Carolina 

Barlet,  Brian  Douglas Orlando,  Florida 

Barnette,  William  Peter Evanston,  Illinois 

Baroco,  Pollyanna Pensacola,  Florida 

Barr,  Edward  Bergfeld Tyler,  Texas 

Barr,  Emily  Lloyd Lexington,  Kentucky 

Banick,  Kecia  Michelle Nashville,  Tennessee 

Barringer,  Carolyn  Fox Hong  Kong 

Barringer,  Laurence  Scott  III Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Bartlett,  Jennie  Irene Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Bartling,  Hugh  Edwin New  York,  New  York 

Batcheller,  Marjorie  Kelly  Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Bateman,  Laura  Elizabeth Waco,  Texas 

Batton,  Elizabeth  Drake Port  Gibson,  Mississippi 

Batts,  Judith  Anne Hixson,  Tennessee 

Batts,  Sarah  Louise Atlanta,  Georgia 

Baum/Kimberly  Marie LaGrange,  Georgia 

Bauman,  Sarah  Christine  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Bay,  Matthew  William St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Beals,  David  Kent  Jr Atlanta,  Georgia 

Bean,  Albert  Charles  IV Laguna  Beach,  California 

Bebbington,  Sean  Chandler Childersburg,  Alabama 

Beck,  Jason  Price Columbia,  Tennessee 

Becker,  James  Pahl Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Beise,  Kristin  Anne Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Belcher,  Jesse  Clyde  Jr Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Belcher,  Margaret  Howell Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Bell,  Elizabeth  Ann Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Bell,  Tracy  Cooper Bay  Minette,  Alabama 

Belote,  Frank  Sharpe  III Nashville,  Tennessee 

Bennett,  Jennifer  Fiebig Madison,  Alabama 

Bennett,  Nancy  Heather Corsicana,  Texas 

Bennett,  Nicholas  Norman Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

Bennett,  Stephen  Lee Vienna,  West  Virginia 

Besher,  James  Renaurd  II  Town  and  Country,  Missouri 

Bess,  Jennifer  Grace Hardeeville,  South  Carolina 

Bevis,  Milton  Harwell Quincy,  Florida 

Bevon,  David  Patrick Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Bible,  Allan  Ross Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Billups,  Catherine  Anne Ijamsville,  Maryland 

Bing,  Derek  Bradley Louisville,  Kentucky 

Binger,  George  Benjamin Huntsville,  Alabama 

Binns,  Ward  Mobley  Columbus,  Georgia 

Bird,  Jeffrey  Christopher Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey 

Birdsey,  Peter  Christopher Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Black,  Lori  Elizabeth Houston,  Texas 

Blanton,  Charlotte  Nicole Richmond,  Virginia 

Blessey,  Peter  Benjamin Metairie,  Louisiana 

Blizzard,  Lelia  Louise Athens,  Alabama 

Bocock,  Anita  Durinda Atlanta,  Georgia 

Bohnn,  Brett  Byron Houston,  Texas 

Boles,  Jennifer  Ellen ; Atlanta,  Georgia 

Booher,  Amy  Melissa New  Harmony,  Indiana 

Booher,  Joshua  David New  Harmony,  Indiana 

Boone,  Bradley  Allen Meridian,  Mississippi 

Boone,  William  Turner Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Bouldin,  Charles  Andrew Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Bowie,  Geoffrey  Franklin Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bowman,  Ethel  Mimnaugh Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Bowmer,  Amy  Elizabeth Richmond,  Virginia 

Boyd,  George  Golden  J r Columbus,  Georgia 

Boyer,  Laura  Elaine Marion,  Illinois 

Boyle,  Mercedes  Robinson Rye,  New  York 

Boyle,  Stephen  Jr Conyers,  Georgia 

Bradley,  Cynthia  Vivian San  Marino,  California 

Brandt,  Kenneth  Kurds Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Brannom,  Leonard  Douglas  III  Madison,  Tennessee 

Bray,  Timothy  Peter Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Bridges,  Allison  Elizabeth Isle  of  Palms,  South  Carolina 

Briggs,  Daniel  Roth ' Birmingham,  Alabama 

Broaddus,  David  Tilghman  Jr Mechanicsville,  Virginia 

Broom,  Alan  Keith Dunlap,  Tennessee 

Broughton,  Thomas  Frank San  Antonio,  Texas 

Broughton,  Timothy  Sean San  Antonio,  Texas 

Brown,  Christopher  Pierce Louisville,  Kentucky 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Farrar Bloomington,  Illinois 

Brown,  Hunt  Sevier Nashville,  Tennessee 

Brown,  James  Hamilton Arlington,  Virginia 

Brown,  Rodger  Douglas Houston,  Texas 

Bruce,  Norman  David Nashville,  Tennessee 

Bruner,  Kelley  Lynn Hermitage,  Tennessee 

Bryan,  Jacob  Franklin  V Jacksonville,  Florida 

Buchanan,  Andrew  Douglas Bishop,  California 

Bucher,  Laura  Jeanne Jacksonville,  Florida 

Buhrman,  Audrey  Kathleen Hixson,  Tennessee 

Buntin,  Scott  McCollum St.  Simons,  Georgia 

Burch,  Walter  Henry Fairhope,  Alabama 

Burckle,  Joseph  Harcison Eminence,  Kentucky 

Burgin,  Michael  Elliston Antioch,  Tennessee 

Burnam,  John  Andrew Fort  Myers,  Florida 

Burney,  Ali  Hasan Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Bumey,  Samnita  Saeed Sewanee,  Tennessee 
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Burns,  Celeste  Eva Columbus,  Georgia 

Burroughs,  Jacob  Samuel Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Burt,  Danny  Slade Boaz,  Alabama 

Bush,  Stephanie  Jane Lexington,  Kentucky 

Butler,  Ann  Carmen Marion,  North  Carolina 

Butler,  Beattie  Inglis Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Butler,  Colby  Shepard Naples,  Florida 

Butts,  Allison  H.M Darnestown,  Maryland 

Bybee,  Laura  Blanche Houston,  Texas 

Cain,  John  Charles  II Alexandria,  Virginia 

Cain,  Mark  Allen Alexandria,  Virginia 

Cain,  Whitney  Jenkins Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Calame,  Thomas  Caldwell Memphis,  Tennessee 

Caldwell,  Marion  Ashley Nashville,  Tennessee 

Campbell,  James  Hamilton Germantown,  Tennessee 

Cantey,  Elizabeth  Welles Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Can,  Stephanie  Lynn Pensacola,  Florida 

Canoll,  Perry  Jonathan Dallas,  Texas 

Carruthers,  Margaret  Woolverton Towson,  Maryland 

Carter,  Andrew  Barden Dubois,  Wyoming 

Carter,  Claire  Robertson Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Carter,  Horace  Leroy Memphis,  Tennessee 

Carter,  John  Marion  Jr Palm  Bay,  Florida 

Carter,  Melanie  Roxanne Hixson,  Tennessee 

Cass,  Michael  Stovall Macon,  Georgia 

Cassidy,  William  Archibald Marks,  Mississippi 

Cate,  Margaret  Wheland Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Cato,  Jonathan  Edward Lakeland,  Florida 

Causey,  Timothy  Henry Furman,  South  Carolina 

Chambers,  Jack  Edward Brunswick,  Georgia 

Chapman,  Lesley  Frazier Lexington,  Kentucky 

Charanjiva,  Arjun India 

Chenault,  Michelle  Lynn Beaumont,  Texas 

Childers,  Todd  Randall Fayetteville,  Georgia 

Childers,  William  Patrick Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Chittom,  Park  Thetford  II Selma,  Alabama 

Christopher,  James  Warcen New  Roads,  Louisiana 

Cianciolo,  Lucy  Randolph Memphis,  Tennessee 

Clanton,  Ryan  Vincent Atlanta,  Georgia 

Clark,  Andrew  Mackey Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Clark,  Benjamin  Ambrister Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma 

Clark,  William  Dallas  III Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Cleland,  Michael  Sean  West  Linn,  Oregon 

Clifton,  Jessie  Louise Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Cloninger,  Curtis  Arcington Mobile,  Alabama 

Cloninger,  Katherine  Boren Thomasville,  North  Carolina 

Clyde,  Amy  Ashmead Hockessin,  Delaware 
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Cobb,  Benjamin  Chandler Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Cobb,  John  Douglas Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Cobbs,  Lutie  Foster Greensboro,  Alabama 

Cochran,  Anastasia  Ellanna New  York,  New  York 

Coffman,  Cynthia  Lynn Dallas,  Texas 

Cogburn,  Lee  Daffron Huntsville,  Alabama 

Coggeshall,  Clare  Elizabeth Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Cole,  Jonathan  Merrill Memphis,  Tennessee 

Cole,  Kathryn  May Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Coleman,  Brian  Ray Yorba  Linda,  California 

Collins,  David  Clay Jackson,  Mississippi 

Collins,  Kristina  Marie Houston,  Texas 

Colmore,  Eunice  Baxter Franklin,  Tennessee 

Colmore,  Virginia  Dale Franklin,  Tennessee 

Conkle,  John  Lanier Pensacola,  Florida 

Cook,  Peter  Christopher Nashville,  Tennessee 

Cooksey,  Robert  Brian Dickson,  Tennessee 

Cooley,  Susannah  Ross Oak  Ridge,  North  Carolina 

Cooper,  Deanna  Lee Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Cooper,  Lindsey  Wade  Jr Nashville,  Tennessee 

Copeland,  Albion  Ehlers Atlanta,  Georgia 

Cornell,  Christopher  Lee San  Angelo,  Texas 

Costa,  Steven  William North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

Cotlin,  William  Winton Anniston,  Alabama 

Cousins,  Christopher  Martin '. Dallas,  Texas 

Cover,  Beth  Ann Birmingham,  Alabama 

Covington,  Amy  Renee Blue  Springs,  Mississippi 

Craig,  Amy  Delynne Huntsville,  Alabama 

Crane,  Elizabeth  Bonner Orlando,  Florida 

Cravens,  Frederick  Carlisle Arlington,  Texas 

Creagh,  Catherine  Elizabeth Nashville,  Tennessee 

Creagh,  Susan  Elrod Nashville,  Tennessee 

Cribb,  Steven  Jackson Savannah,  Georgia 

Crichton,  Charles  Worthington Columbia,  Tennessee 

Crocker,  Elizabeth  Knight Birmingham,  Alabama 

Crose,  Hunter  Croxton Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Crow,  William  Claiborne Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Crowell,  Scott  Paul Orlando,  Florida 

Crumrine,  Rebecca  Lin Augusta,  Georgia 

Curd,  Julie  Elizabeth Memphis,  Tennessee 

Currie,  Laura  Elizabeth Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Cusson,  David  Michael Tucker,  Georgia 

D'Alemberte,  Joshua  Talbot Miami,  Florida 

Daly,  John-Joseph  Franklin Augusta,  Georgia 

Daniell,  Julia  Kathleen Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Darnoi,  Dennis  Michael Ocean  Township,  New  Jersey 

Daubenspeck,  Lemuel  Alvin Smithville,  Tennessee 
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Dault,  David  Charles Phenix  City,  Alabama 

Davies,  Robert  Rutledge Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Davis,  Bryan  Shepherd Allendale,  New  Jersey 

Davis,  Helen  Heyward Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Davis,  Jade  Moorehead Miami  Shores,  Florida 

Davis,  Jennifer  Lynn Atlanta,  Georgia 

Davis,  Jonathan  Marcell Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

Davis,  Tobey  Alison Norris,  Tennessee 

Dedrick,  Kenneth  Lamar Canollton,  Georgia 

Deeb,  Ragda Tallahassee,  Florida 

Dempsey,  Holly  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Florida 

Denning,  Brannon  Padgett Germantown,  Tennessee 

DeRussy,  Nolte  Husted New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Devall,  Frederick  DuMontier  IV New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dillard,  Alexander  Fleet  III Dunnsville,  Virginia 

Dismukes,  Jonathan  Gray Birmingham,  Alabama 

Ditsler,  Amy  Celeste Richmond,  Virginia 

Dixon,  James  Mallory Roanoke,  Virginia 

Dobson,  Carl  Weathers  III Bowling  -Green,  Kentucky 

Dolehite,  Jennifer  Jo Dallas,  Texas 

Dollar,  John  Patrick Trenton,  Tennessee 

Doncaster,  Becky  Jo Pasadena,  Texas 

Dorman,  Allison  Louise Mobile,  Alabama 

Dorn,  Mary  Itha Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Dougherty,  Elizabeth  Shayne Greenwood,  South  Carolina 

Douglas,  Pauline  How Atlanta,  Georgia 

Douthat,  Marilee Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Downing,  Keri  Lynn Houston,  Texas 

Drell,  Bradley  Loy Alexandria,  Louisiana 

DuBose,  Edith  Wills Camden,  South  Carolina 

DuBose,  Steven  Martin Newberry,  South  Carolina 

Duggan,  Wyman  Russo Jacksonville,  Florida 

Dukes,  John  Nolte  Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Dunaway,  Michael  John Macon,  Georgia 

Dunbar,  Kathryn  Crawford Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Dunfee,  William  Rhey Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Dunnagan,  Bridgette  Leigh Mt.  Juliet,  Tennessee 

Dutta-Chowdhury,  Saurabh  India 

DuVall,  Sarah  Lynn Van  Buren,  Arkansas 

Dycus,  William  Allen Fairview,  North  Carolina 

Dye,  Jennifer  Gray Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Dykes,  Barbara  Ann Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Eager,  William  Grant  Valdosta,  Georgia 

Eargood,  John  Neel Henderson,  Kentucky 

Edmondson,  Robert  Anderson  IV Chamblee,  Georgia 

Edmunds,  Elizabeth  Carlisle Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Edsall,  Elizabeth  Hayward  Fletcher,  North  Carolina 
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Edwards,  Catherine  Marie Bethesda,  Maryland 

Edwards,  John  Richard Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Edwinson,  Amy  Berteil Austin,  Texas 

Ehrlinspiel,  Jason  Scotch Panama  City,  Florida 

Elam,  Gloria  Clark Nashville,  Tennessee 

Eldredge,  Tonya  Marie  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Elledge,  Cynthia  Ellen Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Elliott,  Louie  Cecil  IV Cowan,  Tennessee 

Ellis,  Amanda  Blair Grenada,  Mississippi 

Ellis,  Amanda  Blair Grenada,  Mississippi 

Elmore,  Marc  Edward Jacksonville,  Florida 

Enos,  Eric  Edward El  Paso,  Texas 

Esslinger,  Gregory  Scott Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 

Euston,  Geoffrey  Michael Jacksonville,  Florida 

Evans,  Carolyn  Killian Cartersville,  Georgia 

Evans,  Elizabeth  Helen Langhorne,  Pennsylvania 

Evans,  John  Parker Birmingham,  Alabama 

Evely,  Kimberly  Ann Park  Forest,  Illinois 

Everett,  Matthew  Thomas Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Ewing,  Miles  Ward Buffalo,  New  York 

Farley,  Matthew  Midkiff Richmond,  Virginia 

Farmer,  Anne  Randolph Richmond,  Virginia 

Farnham,  Robert  IV Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Farrar,  James  Roman Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Ferguson,  Raymon  Lebron .' Stevenson,  Alabama 

Fields,  Samantha  Frances Norris,  Tennessee 

Finch,  Carla  Dee Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fischer,  Beverlie  Katharine Montgomery,  Alabama 

Fisher,  Catherine  Louise  ...Birmingham,  Alabama 

Fisk,  James  Lance  Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

FitzPatrick,  Colleen  Ann Allendale,  New  Jersey 

Fleissner,  Lisa  Harwell Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Floyd,  Susan  Margaret Houston,  Texas 

Flynn,  Jennifer  Lee Union  City,  Tennessee 

Flynt,  Virginia  Elizabeth Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Followill,  Thomas  Council Columbus,  Georgia 

Ford,  Daphne  Paige Jackson,  Mississippi 

Forrester,  Jared  Brown Columbia,  Alabama 

Forcester,  Jason  William Columbia,  Alabama 

Foster,  Eric  Hudson Southington,  Connecticut 

Foster,  Jeffrey  Alan Manlius,  New  York 

Foti,  Elizabeth  Anne Roanoke,  Virginia 

Foust,  Edwin  Brookshire  Jr Price,  Utah 

Fowler,  Cynthia  Paige Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Fowler,  Julie  Ann Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Freeland,  David  John Lanham,  Maryland 

French,  Emily  Ellsworth Franklin,  Tennessee 
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Fryer,  William  Adrian  Andalusia,  Alabama 

Fuller,  Nancy  Converse Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey 

Gaines,  Alveda  Lynnon Winchester,  Tennessee 

Garber,  Sharlene  Louise Florence,  Alabama 

Gardner,  Christopher  Kerr McLean,  Virginia 

Garuba,  Elelumhe  Kaltmetu Houston,  Texas 

Gassenheimer,  Leslie  Trayte Montgomery,  Alabama 

Gaumer,  Catherine  Lonaine New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Gavin,  Cara  Marie Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Geeganage,  Sandaruwan Sri  Lanka 

Gentry,  Cynthia  Dawn Gallatin,  Tennessee 

George,  Georgianna Rising  Fawn,  Georgia 

George,  Kimberly  Donetta  Hickory,  North  Carolina 

Gerbracht,  Amy  Elizabeth Wantagh,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Gerbracht,  Marjorie  Ann Wantagh,  New  York 

Getz,  George  Ira  III Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Gibbs,  Mary  Grace Jacksonville,  Florida 

Gideon,  Michelle  Elise Beaumont,  Texas 

Gidiere,  Philip  Stephen  III Montgomery,  Alabama 

Gieseke,  Gregory  William Delray  Beach,  Florida 

Gilbert,  Sarah  Evelyn Ashland,  Ohio 

Giles,  Anne  Elizabeth Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Giles,  Kimberly Montgomery,  Alabama 

Gillespie,  Anne  Marie Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gilligan,  Anne  Marie Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Gilman,  Elizabeth  Stuart Ashland,  Virginia 

Girard,  Michael  John Dallas,  Texas 

Gladden,  Joseph  Rhea  III Atlanta,  Georgia 

Glenn,  Josselyn  Roberta Harahan,  Louisiana 

Glenn,  Louise  Owens  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Goetz,  Spencer  Gordon Atlanta,  Georgia 

Goldsmith,  Mason  Anderson  Jr Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Goldsmith,  Maurice  Alexander Birmingham,  Alabama 

Gonas,  Elizabeth  Seebirt Daphne,  Alabama 

Goodenow,  Kenneth  Gordon Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Goodman,  Charles  Edward  III Milton,  Tennessee 

Goodrum,  Jennie  McCrary Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Gorham,  Julie  Ann Birmingham,  Alabama 

Goss,  James  M Rome,  Georgia 

Grafe,  Robert  Leslie  Jr Houston,  Texas 

Graham,  Lara  Cummings Richmond,  Virginia 

Green,  Marian  Lee El  Dorado,  Kansas 

Green,  Peyton  Nicholson New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Greene,  Gregory  John Florence,  Kentucky 

Greer,  Frank  Evans Dunlap,  Tennessee 

Greer,  Marion  Rachel  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Greer,  Thomas  Lyle  Jr Dunlap,  Tennessee 
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Gregg,  Robin  Renee West  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Griffin,  Ashley  Joan Midland  City,  Alabama 

Griffin,  Jennifer  Leigh Sylacauga,  Alabama 

Griffin,  Tyler  Kent Longwood,  Florida 

Grimsley,  Anne  Aimee Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Grindstaff,  Timothy  Lynn Lenoir  City,  Tennessee 

Groover,  Elizabeth  McLaurin Florence,  South  Carolina 

Gross,  John  David Morgan  City,  Louisiana 

Guerry,  William  Wright Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Gulliford,  William  Irving  III  Atlantic  Beach,  Florida 

Gumb,  Barry  Dana  Jr Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Gump,  Mary  Donaldson Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Gunjikar,  Uday India 

Hackleman,  Lori  Carol Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Hagan,  Lauren  Elizabeth Nashville,  Tennessee 

Hall,  Michael  Patrick Tallahassee,  Florida 

Hall,  Thomas  Spalding Atlanta,  Georgia 

Halloran,  Patrick  Myron North  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Hamilton,  James  Victor  J r Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Hammons,  Stephenie  Elaine Dubach,  Louisiana 

Hamner,  William  Wallace Newport  News,  Virginia 

Hane,  James  Tennent  III Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Hannum,  Ariana  Paschall Mobile,  Alabama 

Hardy,  Mason  Bonnycastle Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Hark,  Katherine  Louise .' Conroe,  Texas 

Harris,  Barbara  Lynn Crete,  Nebraska 

Harris,  Matthew  John Valparaiso,  Indiana 

Hanis,  Phillip  Gregory Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Hams,  Sarah  L.  Buening Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Harrison,  Virginia  Scott Roswell,  Georgia 

Hart,  Ladson  Mills  II Brevard,  North  Carolina 

Hartley,  Deana  Melissa Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Hartley,  Melissa  Marie Marietta,  Georgia 

Haskins,  Harmony  Ellen Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Haston,  Tammy  Michelle Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Hawgood,  Jonathan  Shephard Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Haynie,  Bethany  Rose Nashville,  Tennessee 

Healey,  Julie  Morgan Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hedrick,  Edgar  Justice  III Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Heebe,  Eugenie  Louise Metairie,  Louisiana 

Hefte,  Eric  Jon St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Heiser,  Craig  Steven Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Helms,  Mary  Elizabeth Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Hemingway,  Stuart  Clayton  IV Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Hennesy,  Carolyn  Bateman New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Henry,  Mark  Alan Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Henry,  Mary  Ellison Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
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Hensley,  Katie  Patricia Waco,  Texas 

Herman,  Jason  Duane  Hacienda  Heights,  California 

Hemdon,  Elizabeth  Mills Lakeland,  Florida 

Herring,  Myles  Stanley  Jr Mobile,  Alabama 

Herron,  Mark  Dayton Jackson,  Tennessee 

Hewett,  James  Harrison Loudon,  Tennessee 

Heyer,  Ashley  Elizabeth Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Hiers,  Leslie  Elizabeth Valdosta,  Georgia 

Hill,  Amy  Kathleen Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Hill,  Graham  Young Boerne,  Texas 

Hill,  Gregory  Hayden San  Antonio,  Texas 

Hill,  Laura  Heather Butler,  Alabama 

Hill,  Peter  Brabant Vienna,  Virginia 

Hillis,  Roseann  Marie Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Hillock,  Stacey  Ann Orlando,  Florida 

Hinkley,  Seth  James Friendswood,  Texas 

Hlatki,  Richard  Michael  Jr Hicksville,  New  York 

Hobeika,  Amy  Claudine Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hodges,  Edward  Carter Abingdon,  Virginia 

Hodgkins,  Charles  Henry Pensacola,  Florida 

Hodgson,  Lynda  Gayle Brightwaters,  New  York 

Hoehling,  Kaethe  Dewi  Bittick Washington,  Arkansas 

Hoffman,  Greta  Lynn Timonium,  Maryland 

Hoffmaster,  Shay  Rector -....Boerne,  Texas 

Hogan,  Clarke  Noble Keysville,  Virginia 

Holbrook,  James  Britt Montgomery,  Alabama 

Holdsworth,  Charlotte Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Hollings worth,  Elizabeth  Hope Roanoke,  Virginia 

Hollingsworth,  James  Matthews Birmingham,  Alabama 

Holmes,  John  James Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

Holsonback,  Thomas  Edward  Altamonta  Springs,  Florida 

Holt,  Donald  Bennett  Jr Tampa,  Florida 

Holton,  Ruth  Fagaly Birmingham,  Alabama 

Honeycutt,  Heather  Rhea Lakeland,  Florida 

Hood,  Mary  Agnes Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Hood,  Robert  Holmes  Jr Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Hoole,  Iska  Henderson Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Hosterman,  Catherine  Helen Kent,  Connecticut 

Hough,  Palmer  Franklin Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Howard,  Walter  LaBurt Dallas,  Texas 

Howell,  Heather  Marie Nashville,  Tennessee 

Howell,  Jason  Glenn Fulton,  Kentucky 

Howser,  James  Davis Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Hudmon,  Stanton  Welch Jacksonville,  Florida 

Hudmon,  William  Scott Jacksonville,  Florida 

Huff,  Portia  Jane Vienna,  Virginia 

Huggins,  Sada  Elizabeth Augusta,  Georgia 
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Hughes,  Tiffany  Faith Auburn,  Alabama 

Hulsey,  Marilyn  Elmore Birmingham,  Alabama 

Hunt,  Herman  Turner  III La  Grange,  Georgia 

Hunt,  Jeffrey  Keith Columbus,  Georgia 

Hunziker,  Shane  Edward Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Hwang,  Leo Weston,  Massachusetts 

Ingles,  Sonia  McLuen Monteagle,  Tennessee 

Ingram,  Robert  Glynn Ruston,  Louisiana 

Irvin,  Benjamin  Hylton Lexington,  Kentucky 

Irvin,  Jane  Somerville New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Irwin,  Patrick  Larry Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Jackson,  John  Kenneth Sherwood,  Tennessee 

Jacobs,  Lesli  Germaine McMinnville,  Tennessee 

Jacobs,  Sallie  Ann Bridgeport,  Alabama 

Jaffrey,  Kellie  Lynne Knoxville,  Tennessee 

James,  Mary  McRae Maxton,  North  Carolina 

James,  William  Dixon Upatoi,  Georgia 

Jefferson,  Elizabeth  Ellen Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Jefferson,  James  McGinley Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Jenkins,  Elizabeth  Louise Albany,  Georgia 

Jenkins,  Emily  Green Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jenkins,  Rhonwyn  Fuller Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jennings,  Amy  Melissa Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee 

Jennings,  John  Mason Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee 

Jervis,  Jennifer  Jean Naperville,  Illinois 

Jetton,  Jennifer  Rose Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Johanson,  Erik  James Garden  City,  New  York 

Johanson,  Jennifer  Jane Garden  City,  New  York 

Johnson,  Angela  Lee Carrollton,  Georgia 

Johnson,  Benjamin  Seth Hixson,  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Charles  Lewis Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Chester  Wolcott Clearwater,  Florida 

Johnson,  Joanna  Kay Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Kristin  Elizabeth Birmingham,  Alabama 

Johnson,  Michael  Patrick Rossville,  Georgia 

Johnson,  Thomas  Terrell  Jr Augusta,  Georgia 

Jolly,  Ginger  Ellen Russellville,  Alabama 

Jones,  Allan  Boyd Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Camille  Chambers Athens,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Carol  Lillias Louisville,  Kentucky 

Jones,  Edwin  James Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 

Jones,  John  Fant  III Gainesville,  Georgia 

Jones,  Kelley  Elizabeth Gainesville,  Georgia 

Jones,  Kent  Davis Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Jones,  Lisa  Jean Hanahan,  South  Carolina 

Jordan,  Baron  Dekalb Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Jordan,  Stephen  Monnig Dallas,  Texas 
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Juckett,  Stacy  Malia Nashville,  Tennessee 

Junkins,  Julie  Elaine Birmingham,  Alabama 

Justice,  Elizabeth  Tucker Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Kaemmerling,  Michelle  Marie Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Kambouris,  Sara  Jane West  Plains,  Missouri 

Kaminski,  Lisa  Aileen Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Kannwischer,  Carolyn  Ruth Waco,  Texas 

Kapp,  Lloyd  McCrary  Jr Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Kearley,  Stephen  Francis  Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Kellam,  Josh  Christopher Fredericksburg,  Texas 

Kelleher,  Elizabeth  Fitz-Hugh New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Kelley,  Ryan  Timothy Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Kelley,  Todd  Clayton Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Kemp,  John  David Russellvile,  Kentucky 

Kennedy,  Brett  Everett Birmingham,  Alabama 

Kenney,  Matthew  Evans Jacksonville,  Florida 

Kent,  James  Cleveland  Jr Jacksonville,  Florida 

Kerstetter,  David  William Edinboro,  Pennsylvania 

Key,  Peter  Wilson Houston,  Texas 

Keyse,  Andrew  Carl Burr  Ridge,  Illinois 

Kiesau,  Jennifer  Allison Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Kilgo,  Sarah  Jane Athens,  Georgia 

Killough,  Elizabeth  Victoria Holland,  Pennsylvania 

King,  Adrian  Lamar Pensacola,  Florida 

King,  Justin  Christopher New  York,  New  York 

Kirkgard,  Holland  Anne Houston,  Texas 

Kirkland,  Miles  Turner Jackson,  Tennessee 

Kitts,  Kenneth  Brian Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Kizer,  Christian  Crais Jackson,  Tennessee 

Kizer,  Kristi  Kay Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Knapp,  Steve  Langston Boulder,  Colorado 

Knight,  Margaret  Goodwin Atlanta,  Georgia 

Knobel,  Robert  Carter Anderson,  South  Carolina 

Koger,  Victoria  Montina Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Kohn,  William  Gilbert Birmingham,  Alabama 

Koogler,  Kathryn  Wrenn Franklin,  Tennessee 

Koppel,  George  Harwood New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Kors,  Kurt  M Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Kracke,  Frederick  Lee  Jr Sealy,  Texas 

Kreutziger,  Joseph  Monroe Metairie,  Louisiana 

Kunz,  John  Eric  Jr Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Ladd,  Edward  Bradford  Jr Mobile,  Alabama 

Lake,  Jane  Snowden  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Landis,  David  Christopher Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Lane,  Alice  Hamilton Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Laney,  William  James  Jr Atlanta,  Georgia 

Lanier,  Rachel  Ellison Houston,  Texas 
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Lathrop,  Charles  Leonard  IV El  Cerrito,  California 

Lawrence,  Sarah  Duncan LaGrange,  Georgia 

Leatherwood,  Yamina  Latifa Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Lee,  Jeri  Marie Middletown,  Ohio 

Lee,  Kristen  Jane Richmond,  Virginia 

Lent,  Morris  Joseph  III Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Lentile,  Leigh  Bowen Chester,  Georgia 

Letson,  Michael  David Madison,  Alabama 

Lettre,  Marcel  John  II Fort  Benning,  Georgia 

Lewallen,  Ann-Elise Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Lewis,  Anne  Cameron Tallahassee,  Florida 

Lewis,  Lansing  Marcus  III Mount  Juliet,  Tennessee 

Lewis,  MarGuerite  Christine New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Lewis,  Mary  Byrd Tallahassee,  Florida 

Lewis,  Michael  Ross  Jr Dallas,  Texas 

Lewis,  Robert  Pratt Greenville,  Mississippi 

Lieder,  William  Kris New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Lim,  Christopher  Stephen  E Richmond,  Virginia 

Lindsey,  Joshua  Voltaire , Houston,  Texas 

Link,  James  Malcolm  Jr Atlanta,  Georgia 

Linnell,  Bryan  Douglas Antioch,  Tennessee 

Linthicum,  Robert  Edward  Linthicum  Heights,  Maryland 

Lipscomb,  Patrick  Wade Columbus,  Georgia 

Litz,  Emily  Howard Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Livanec,  Scott  Addison '. Manuel,  Texas 

Lockman,  Lilyaine  Tamara Kent,  Washington 

Looney,  Matthew  Hamilton Durham,  North  Carolina 

Love,  Shannon  Leigh McKinney,  Texas 

Lowe,  Charles  Harris St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Lundquist,  Carrington  Andrew Arlington,  Virginia 

Ly,  Minh  An  Huynh Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

MacCarthy,  Mairead  Mary Glasgow,  Kentucky 

Mackey,  Charles  Bryant Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina 

Maddox,  Jennifer  Towers Wallingford,  Connecticut 

Maedgen,  Robert  Delane  III  Spring,  Texas 

Magevney,  John  Bond Jacksonville,  Florida 

Mallette,  Greer  Burdick Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mallonee,  Elizabeth  Marie Dickson,  Tennessee 

Mandato,  Kathleen Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manley,  Harnett  Victoria Decatur,  Georgia 

Mann,  George  Burroughs Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mann,  Jennifer  Katherine  Hollow  Rock,  Tennessee 

Mann,  Pamela  Ruth Hollow  Rock,  Tennessee 

Manning,  Elizabeth  Petree Guntersville,  Alabama 

Manwaring,  Marcia  Leigh Peachtree  City,  Georgia 

Marks,  Honor  Elizabeth Easley,  South  Carolina 

Martin,  Richard  Todd Orange  Park,  Florida 
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Masden,  Catherine  Ann Mt.  Washington,  Kentucky 

Mason,  Claire  Ernestine Madison,  Georgia 

Mason,  Pamela  Faye Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Mason,  Thomas  Elvin Milton,  Florida 

Mather,  David  Len Lexington,  Kentucky 

Matte,  Patricia  Eileen Lima,  New  York 

Matthews,  Wilbur  Lee  II San  Antonio,  Texas 

Maxwell,  Robert  William Centerville,  Maryland 

May,  Melissa  Gail  Hixson,  Tennessee 

Maybank,  Thomas  Huguenin  Jr Dalton,  Georgia 

Mays,  Joshua  Randell Ider,  Alabama 

Maze,  Lonnie  Edward  III Antioch,  Tennessee 

McAuslan,  Donald  Lee  Jr Nashville,  Tennessee 

McCalla,  Andrew  Harris Austin,  Texas 

McCalley,  William  Kendrick Birmingham,  Alabama 

McCaughan,  Deborah  Clementine Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

McClanahan,  Mollie  Kathleen Wylie,  Texas 

McClure,  Jill  Cathleen Kingsport,  Tennessee 

McClure,  Julie  Patrice Kingsport,  Tennessee 

McCollough,  Aaron  Scott Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

McConnell,  Matthew  Douglas Lafayette,  Louisiana 

McCord,  Ann  Owensby Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

McCormack,  Sandy  Leanne Portland,  Tennessee 

McCrady,  Edward  Heath  Dallas,  Texas 

McCrea,  Kimberly  Ann Houston,  Texas 

McDaniel,  Colin  James Alexandria,  Virginia 

McDaniel,  Marie  Ann Nokomis,  Florida 

McDonald,  Kathryn  Annette Birmingham,  Alabama 

McDonald,  Lauren  Miller Fayetteville,  Georgia 

McDonald,  William  Hayes Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

McDonough,  Travis  Randall Whitwell,  Tennessee 

McGehee,  Eleanor  Marshall Richmond,  Virginia 

McGowan,  Benjamin  Logan New  York,  New  York 

McGowan,  Larry  Rayburn  Jr Brentwood,  Tennessee 

McGrory,  Ramsey  Reardon Sewanee,  Tennessee 

McKay,  Dakin  Worthey Canton,  Mississippi 

McKee,  John  Andrew Canada 

McKnight,  Hollace  Marco Silverhill,  Alabama 

McLane,  Bradford  Thomas Birmingham,  Alabama 

McLendon,  Jenick  Maurice Union  City,  Tennessee 

McMahon,  Henry  George Houston,  Texas 

McMullen,  Michelle  Louise Hopewell,  New  Jersey 

Meacham,  Jon  Ellis Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Meigs,  Evan  Elizabeth Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Menke,  Katherine  Lea Hempstead,  Texas 

Mercer,  Robert  McCay  Dearing Savannah,  Georgia 

Meredith,  Jean  Morgan Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Meriwether,  Margaret  Babcock Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Merrell,  David  Stuart Hudson,  Ohio 

Merritt,  Charles  Kevin Abingdon,  Virginia 

Mesa,  Carlos  Manuel Metairie,  Louisiana 

Metz,  Holly  Elizabeth Atlanta,  Georgia 

Metzgar,  Sarah  Alice Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Michael,  Lattimore  Madison  II Memphis,  Tennessee 

Middleton,  Cindy DelValle,  Texas 

Middleton,  Ethel  Allison Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Migliaccio,  Bruce  Hendren Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Milam,  Robinson  Dubose Jacksonville,  Florida 

Millard,  Matthew  Samuel  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Millen,  Christopher  McAuley Atlanta,  Georgia 

Miller,  Charles  Andrew ...Abilene,  Texas 

Miller,  Christopher  Norcross Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Miller,  Corey  Glendon Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Miller,  David  Crawford Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Miller,  Ernest  Barger  IV Houston,  Texas 

Miller,  Rebecca  Claire Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Mills,  Elizabeth  Joanna Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Mills,  Matthew  Evans Lexington,  Kentucky 

Mills,  Robert  Kincaid Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Mills,  Wilmer  Hastings Zachary,  Louisiana 

Milner,  Patricia  W St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 

Mistry,  Dinshaw India 

Mitchell,  Kristin  Lane Nashville,  Tennessee 

Mitchell,  Tara  Michele McMinnville,  Tennessee 

Mittelstaedt,  Anne  Marie Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Mixson,  Joyce  Ferdinand  IV Atlanta,  Georgia 

Molsen,  Heinz  Gunder Dallas,  Texas 

Mondelli,  Michael  James Nashville,  Tennessee 

Monroe,  Robert  Thomas Rome,  Georgia 

Montgomery,  Anna  Shealy Opalika,  Alabama 

Montjoy,  William  Hemingway  II Auburn,  Alabama 

Mook,  Douglas  Walton Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Moore,  Andrew  Scott Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Moore,  Christopher  Gavin .Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Moore,  Elizabeth  Carter Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Moore,  John  Kitchen  Jr Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Moore,  John  Rutland Nashville,  Tennessee 

Moore,  Judson  Burke Headland,  Alabama 

Moore,  Patrick  Benton Norman,  Oklahoma 

Moore,  Tara  Monique Jacksonville,  Florida 

Moore,  Tiffany  Ashe Van  Wyck,  South  Carolina 

Morgan,  Peter  James Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Moring,  Elizabeth  Devereux Ocala,  Florida 

Morreale,  Mara  Austin Knoxville,  Tennessee 
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Morris,  Charles  Eugene  Jr Maylene,  Alabama 

Morris,  Kathy  Joanne Lithonia,  Georgia 

Morris,  Robert  Reid  III Senatobia,  Mississippi 

Morrison,  Donald  Craig  III Marietta,  Georgia 

Morrison,  Gregory  Rawd Selma,  Alabama 

Morrison,  Owen  Lavoy Whitwell,  Tennessee 

Morrison,  Valerie  Mandeville Newtown,  Pennsylvania 

Morrone,  Michael  Martin Macon,  Georgia 

Mosca,  Christina  Carolyn Birmingham,  Alabama 

Moseley,  James  Richard Mobile,  Alabama 

Moser,  Andrew  Paul Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Moses,  Sylvia  Kathleen Coral  Springs,  Florida 

Moss,  Gene  Thomas  Jr Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Moss,  Mary  Margaret Durham,  North  Carolina 

Motes,  Lynda  Gayle Eagleville,  Tennessee 

Moye,  Robert  James  III  Calhoun,  Georgia 

Mueller,  Susan  Elaine  Bakersfield,  California 

Muench,  Jeffrey  Emmett Kings  Mountain,  North  Carolina 

Mulloy,  Trent  Alan Laurel,  Mississippi 

Mungello,  Michael  Campbell  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Munn,  Tobin  Zane Orlando,  Florida 

Murray,  Douglas  Herndon Atlanta,  Georgia 

Nance,  Catherine  Carter Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Napier,  Robert  Henry  Jr Nashville,  Tennessee 

Nash,  Emily  Diane Nashville,  Tennessee 

Naumann,  David  Eilers Huntsville,  Alabama 

Nazro,  Mary  Alice Austin,  Texas 

Neal,  Rebecca  Allison Maryville,  Tennessee 

Neely,  Laura  Elizabeth Huntsville,  Alabama 

Neill,  Ray  Anthony Fairview,  Tennessee 

Nettles,  Nancy  Whitaker Monroeville,  Alabama 

Newcomb,  Ronald  Crockett Sevierville,  Tennessee 

Nimon,  Richard  Wesley Huntsville,  Alabama 

Nixon,  Theresa  Jane  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Noelke,  Henry  Tolbert San  Angelo,  Texas 

Nomberg,  Robert  Ira Dothan,  Alabama 

Noon,  Anna  Catherine  C Henderson,  Kentucky 

Norfleet,  Robert  Fillmore  III Richmond,  Virginia 

Noriega,  Megan  Tyson Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Novak,  Stephen  Holmes New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

O'Connor,  John  Kurth Sewanee,  Tennessee 

O'Hare,  Michael  Convey  Nashville,  Tennessee 

O'Neal,  Ashley  Susan Destin,  Florida 

Oakley,  Holli  Kay Lawrenceville,  Georgia 

Odom,  Michael  Bruce Mountain  Brook,  Alabama 

Oka,  Kenzo Japan 

Oliver,  Jenny  Claire Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee 
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Oliver,  Nicole  Edwina Bonita  Springs,  Florida 

Ortwein,  William  Scott Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Owens,  Daphne  Lynn Maryville,  Tennessee 

Owens,  Holly  Elizabeth Decatur,  Alabama 

Palmer,  George  Guignard Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Palmer,  Spencer  John Atlanta,  Georgia 

Pampalone,  Peter  John Bozeman,  Montana 

Parcell,  William  Christopher Chestertown,  Maryland 

Parker,  George  Heltveit Anniston,  Alabama 

Parmer,  Walter  Ray  II Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Parris,  Wesley  Buell Maryville,  Tennessee 

Parrott,  Melissa  Knight Atlanta,  Georgia 

Parvin,  Paige  Prentice Crossville,  Tennessee 

Paschall,  Holmes  Cabaniss Puryear,  Tennessee 

Patton,  Susan  Katherine Rome,  Georgia 

Paul,  Amber  Liana Maryville,  Tennessee 

Pecquet,  Stephanie  Anne Metairie,  Louisiana 

Peeler,  Come  Beth Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Pender,  John  Robert  IV Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Perkins,  Christine  Woolf Birmingham,  Alabama 

Perkins,  Eliot  Ross Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Perkins,  Mary  Kathryn Sneads,  Florida 

Perkins,  Myra  Elaine Sneads,  Florida 

Perotti,  Albert  Michael Tampa,  Florida 

Perry,  James  Young  IV Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Perry,  Virginia  Elizabeth Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Peters,  Mark  Warfield Jacksonville,  Florida 

Peterson,  Steven  Joel St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Petty,  Patrick  Bryan Whitwell,  Tennessee 

Pfeiffer,  Sean  Michael Piano,  Texas 

Phelps,  Julie  Learned New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Phillips,  Elizabeth  Lewis Opelika,  Alabama 

Phillips,  Laura  Chase Montgomery,  Alabama 

Phillips,  Paige  Allred Houston,  Texas 

Phillips,  Simone  Dominique Spokane,  Washington 

Phillips,  William  Leroy  III  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

Pieper,  John  William  Jr Houston,  Texas 

Pigford,  Richard  Ireland  Jr Leeds,  Alabama 

Pina,  Theodore  Samuel  J r Callahan,  Florida 

Pitts,  Carrieanne Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Podurgiel,  Debra  Ann Norwich,  Connecticut 

Prevatt,  Cara  Michelle Ozark,  Alabama 

Price,  Jeffrey  Wade Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Price,  Parmele  Edelin Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Price,  Robert  Lancaster Spring,  Texas 

Priest,  Jacob  Aaron Red  Lodge,  Montana 

Prior,  Helen  Warren Conway,  South  Carolina 
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Pritchard,  John  Hayes  III Memphis,  Tennessee 

Prothro,  Mary  Shannon Keedysville,  Maryland 

Prout,  Laura  Ellen Huntsville,  Alabama 

Purdom,  Elizabeth  Sommer Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Rafter,  Margaret  Ann West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Raines,  Jarett  Todd Nashville,  Tennessee 

Rambo,  Frank  Williamson Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Ramsey,  Catherine  Anne  Monteagle,  Tennessee 

Ramsey,  Heidi  Kirsten Greenville,  Texas 

Randolph,  Nowlin  Gerard Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ranieri,  Maria  Alessandra Baltimore,  Maryland 

Rankin,  Thompson  Lykes  Jr Tampa,  Horida 

Rao,  Ashokvardan India 

Rash,  Jason  David Alpharetta,  Georgia 

Ray,  Jefferson  Grover  IV Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Redmond,  Donald  Kellum San  Antonio,  Texas 

Reel,  Christopher  Lanell Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Rehkopf,  Katherine  Elizabeth Roswell,  Georgia 

Reid,  Christina  May Memphis,  Tennessee 

Reid,  Richard  Christopher Jupiter,  Florida 

Reid,  Sam  Redburn ..Atlanta,  Georgia 

Reinert,  Anne  Elisabeth Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Remington,  Scott  Alexander Shalimar,  Florida 

Renner,  Robert  Bruce Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Reynolds,  Jeffrey  S Greenbrae,  California 

Reynolds,  Katherine  Chadwick Nashville,  Tennessee 

Reynolds,  Mary  Winthrop Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Reynolds,  Ross  Howard  Griffin,  Georgia 

Reynolds,  Sallie  Fielding Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Rhodes,  John  David Covington,  Louisiana 

Rice,  Louise  Osburne Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Rich,  Laura  Michelle Des  Peres,  Missouri 

Richards,  Charles  Anthony  II Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Richards,  John  Murnan Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Richardson,  Rondal  Keith Franklin,  Tennessee 

Ricketts,  Melinda  Jo Savannah,  Tennessee 

Riddle,  Rutledge  Clement New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Ridolphi,  Corinne  Rogers Memphis,  Tennessee 

Rieffel,  Andrea  Elizabeth Okeechobee,  Horida 

Rinck,  Steven  Thomas Petersburg,  Tennessee 

Rivas,  Daniel  Luis Birmingham,  Alabama 

Rizk,  Allison  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Horida 

Robbins,  Karsten  Kennedy France 

Roberts,  Mary  Margaret  Starkville,  Mississippi 

Roberts,  Webb  Loy  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Robertson,  Amy  Lynn Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Robinson,  Charles  Lee Birmingham,  Alabama 
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Rocker,  William  Christian Tampa,  Florida 

Rodman,  Douglas  Stewart Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Rogers,  Hollis  Thames  III Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Rogers,  Johannah  White  Savannah,  Georgia 

Rogers,  Kristen  DiAnne Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Rogers,  Susanna  Lee Gadsden,  Alabama 

Royds,  Carleton  Wesley Houston,  Texas 

Rucker,  Thomas  Joseph  Jr Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Rucker,  Tracy  Emilia Rex,  Georgia 

Rue,  Matthew  Laird  Jr St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Rummel,  Leslie  Diane Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Rust,  Laura  Kathleen Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Rust,  Thomas  Locke Flint  Hill,  Virginia 

Sadowski,  Kevin  Michael Cockeysville,  Maryland 

Samson,  Amanda  Williams Tampa,  Florida 

Sanders,  Mary  Rachel Marietta,  Georgia 

Sandstrom,  Nathanael  Holton Ottawa,  Kansas 

Sanford,  Charles  Richard  deC Bradenton,  Florida 

Sanford,  Tedie  Ann Memphis,  Tennessee 

Sansbury,  Olin  Bennett  III Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Sarrazin,  Tessa  Liliane  Altamonte  Springs,  Florida 

Saunders,  Clay  Nebhut Houston,  Texas 

Saunders,  Stephen  Millard Carthage,  Texas 

Saussy,  Frederick  Landrum Cowan,  Tennessee 

Schermerhorn,  Patrice  Dee Bethlehem,  Georgia 

Schill,  Melinda  Elizabeth  Stanley  Hong  Kong 

Schmidt,  Val  Eugene Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Schottland,  Paul  Lyman Mountain  Brook,  Alabama 

Schroeder,  Jill  Carole Evansville,  Indiana 

Schwalje,  Gregory  Todd Round  Rock,  Texas 

Schwartz,  Katherine  Louise Greencastle,  Indiana 

Scott,  Virginia  Fairlie Montgomery,  Alabama 

Seagram,  Edward  Frowde Canada 

Seblatnigg,  Alexandra  Renee Riverside,  Connecticut 

Sellers,  Erin  Elisabeth Fayetteville,  Georgia 

Semko,  William  Michael Jackson,  Mississippi 

Senanayake,  Mahasen  Sanjeeva  C Sri  Lanka 

Sereebutra,  Theo  Melancon Covington,  Louisiana 

Sexton,  Donald  Ray Nashville,  Tennessee 

Shapiro,  Stacy  Kathleen Marietta,  Georgia 

Sharley,  Eugene  Todd  III Birmingham,  Alabama 

Sharp,  Donna  Marie Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Shaw,  Merri  Evelyn Cookeville,  Tennessee 

Shear,  Kimberly  Ann Clinton,  Maryland 

Shepard,  Sarah  Bowles Columbus,  Georgia 

Sheridan,  Terence  Scott Clarkston,  Georgia 

Sherrill,  Tracie  Lynn Sewanee,  Tennessee 
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Shooks,  Cheryl  Marie Pensacola,  Florida 

Shoop,  John  Phillip Oakmont,  Pennsylvania 

Shurgar,  Katherine  Page Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Sibley,  Julia  Wyly Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Sikes,  Emory  Christopher Marietta,  Georgia 

Simpson,  Julie  Melissa Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Sims,  Anna  Walton York,  South  Carolina 

Sims,  Philip  Hanison Faunsdale,  Alabama 

Sims,  Ramsay  Holland Gainesville,  Georgia 

Singer,  Julian  Hightower Lumpkin,  Georgia 

Sisco,  Leslie  Elaine Pensacola,  Florida 

Skelton,  Amy  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Florida 

Skinner,  Matthew  Colin Huntsville,  Alabama 

Skinner,  Stephanie  Diane Huntsville,  Alabama 

Skipper,  Daphne  Eudora Shady  Dale,  Georgia 

Skwambane,  Dineo  Refilwe Namibia 

Smartt,  Amy  Temple Decatur,  Alabama 

Smartt,  Christopher  Sol Rockport,  Texas 
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ley,  Riddick  Scott Greenville,  North  Carolina 

th,  Bachman  Shirer  IV Charleston,  South  Carolina 

th,  Brooks  Rogers Nashville,  Tennessee 

th,  Catherine Corinth,  Mississippi 

th,  Douglas  Henderson Gadsden,  Alabama 

th,  Edward  Augustus  IV Richmond,  Virginia 

th,  Gregory  Thomas Pensacola,  Florida 

th,  Jennifer  Suzann Houston,  Texas 

th,  Lauren  Elizabeth Decatur,  Georgia 

th,  Margaret  Kimbrell Tallahassee,  Florida 

th,  Nancy Corinth,  Mississippi 

th,  Oliver  Childs Birmingham,  Alabama 

th,  Susan  Elizabeth Hinesville,  Georgia 

Snead,  Patrick  Gallagher Oakton,  Virginia 

Snider,  Richard  Edward Tucker,  Georgia 

Snyder,  Robin  Michelle Mobile,  Alabama 

Soto,  Elena  Carolyn Fairfax,  Virginia 

Southerland,  Elizabeth  Anne Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Spanos,  Fanio  Barbara Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Spencer,  Anna  Laura Birmingham,  Alabama 

Spencer,  Catherine  Scott Annapolis,  Maryland 

Spiers,  Merik Houston,  Texas 

Splane,  Margaret  Smythe Leland,  Mississippi 

Splichal,  James  Edward Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Splichal,  Laura  Lee Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Spooner,  Michael  Alan Trussville,  Alabama 

Stacey,  James  Patrick Nashville,  Tennessee 

Stalls,  Kenneth  Phillip  Jr Memphis,  Tennessee 

Stanley,  Anne  Berry Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
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Starks,  James  Evan Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Staton,  Susan  Alicia Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Steffher,  James  Franklin  III Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Steilberg,  Anne  Boyd Heathsville,  Virginia 

Steinfeld,  Robert  Reynolds Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Sterling,  Heather  Elise Pineville,  Louisiana 

Sterne,  Paul  Antonio Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Stevenson,  Eric  Duane Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

Stickney,  Frederick  Grist  VI Daphne,  Alabama 

Stinson,  Andrew  Brown Anniston,  Alabama 

Stinson,  Todd  Jason Fairview,  Tennessee 

Stocks,  Elizabeth  Jolyn Augusta,  Georgia 

Stone,  Benjamin  Lee Tallahassee,  Florida 

Strand,  Elizabeth  Bramel Chatham,  New  Jersey 

Streckmann,  George  Paul Dallas,  Texas 

Street,  Miriam  Acree Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Suddarth,  Samuel  Dyer  III Antioch,  Tennessee 

Sullivan,  Amy  Crosland Louisville,  Kentucky 

Sumerel,  Leigh  Traeger Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Suter,  Diana  Kay Memphis,  Tennessee 

Sutton,  Jennifer  Ann North  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts 

Sutton,  Jennifer  Elizabeth Lexington,  Kentucky 

Sweeton-Stevens,  Samantha  Ann Palmer,  Tennessee 

Swinney,  Carter  Ridgley , Columbia,  Mississippi 

Talbert,  Franklin  Pearson Selma,  Alabama 

Tamsberg,  Anne  Merritt Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Tapia,  Emily  Virginia New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Tate,  Stewart  Sevier Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Taylor,  Gray  Byron Memphis,  Tennessee 

Teague,  Martha  Kate Roanoke,  Virginia 

Temple,  Elizabeth  Claire Atlanta,  Georgia 

Temple,  Meredith  Deverell Newport  News,  Virginia 

Terauds,  Tatjana San  AntonioTexas 

Terry,  Sara  DeLoney Athens,  Alabama 

Thames,  Lee  Davis  Jr Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Thomas,  David  Makanalani Gatlinburg,  Tennessee 

Thomas,  Robert  Carl Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Thomas,  Sallie  Harris Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Thomas,  Sieglinde  Charlotte  Ridgeway,  South  Carolina 

Thompson,  John  Gordon  Jr Birmingham,  Alabama 

Thompson,  Michael  Scott Atlanta,  Georgia 

Thompson,  Michelle  Marie Atlanta,  Georgia 

Thompson,  Rebecca  Lynn San  Antonio,  Texas 

Thompson,  Robert  Bullard  Jr Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Thornblade,  Carl  Edward Scottdale,  Pennsylvania 

Thornton,  David  Michael Vernon,  Alabama 

Tibbals,  Faith  Alison McKinney,  Texas 
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Tindal,  Elizabeth  Bradford Lancaster,  South  Carolina 

Tindall,  Sara  Elizabeth Bamberg,  South  Carolina 

Tipps,  Jeffrey  Elliott Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Tisdale,  Frederick  Reese Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Tomlin,  Larry  Jay Nashville,  Tennessee 

Toole,  John  Matthew Tampa,  Florida 

Toole,  Mary  Reagan Anniston,  Alabama 

Trevino,  Patrick  Xavier San  Antonio,  Texas 

Trimble,  Sarah  Leslie  Fairfax  Station,  Virginia 

Trubey,  Christina  Elaine St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Trushel,  Melissa  Marie  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Truslow,  John  Winthrop  III Atlanta,  Georgia 

Tubbs,  James  Collin  Jr Sevierville,  Tennessee 

Tuley,  Rebecca  Louise Waxahachie,  Texas 

Tuley,  Tiffany  Lena Waxahachie,  Texas 

Tunnell,  Margaret  Holladay Pensacola,  Florida 

Turner,  Donald  Landis Hohenwald,  Tennessee 

Turner,  Hannah  Sinclair Demopolis,  Alabama 

Turner,  John  Christopher Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Turner,  John  Walton  Jr Daphne,  Alabama 

Turner,  Johnnie  Levonda Manchester,  Tennessee 

Turner,  Thomas  Arthur Dallas,  Texas 

Tyer,  Cameron  Lee Houston,  Texas 

Tynes,  Jefferson  McDonald Springfield,  Missouri 

Tyree,  Walter  Preston  IV Austin,  Texas 

Urban,  William  Andrew Towanda,  Pennsylvania 

Urick,  Melanie  Clare Bernardsville,  New  Jersey 

Usry,  Johnny  Lamar  Jr Pearl,  Mississippi 

Utsey,  Laura  Anne  Maxon Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Vallance,  Stephen  Michael Flatwoods,  Kentucky 

vanAssendelft,  Catharina  Eleonora Atlanta,  Georgia 

vanderVeer,  Meta  Elizabeth Reston,  Virginia 

Vann,  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick Birmingham,  Alabama 

Vaughan,  Edward  Hutchinson Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Viar,  Lauren  Bransford Birmingham,  Alabama 

Vincent,  David  Anderson Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Vineyard,  Lena  Mae Winchester,  Tennessee 

Virden,  Lee  Thomson Dallas,  Texas 

Virden,  Wanda  Yvette Atlanta,  Georgia 

Vogler,  Robert  Frederick Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

vonSchilling,  Sara  Elizabeth Warm  Springs,  Virginia 

vonSchwarz,  Sean  Raymond Grosse  Points  Farms,  Michigan 

Wacaster,  David  Coats Meridian,  Mississippi 

Wahlers,  Timothy  David Athens,  Georgia 

Wakefield,  Benjamin  Wade Gallatin,  Tennessee 

Wakid,  Katherine  Noel Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Walker,  Kiisha  Marie McKinney,  Texas 
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Walker,  Mary  Motte  Rhett Montrose,  Alabama 

Walker,  Meredith  McDannald Houston,  Texas 

Wallace,  Charles  Thomas  III Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Wallace,  Sara-Spicer Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Waller,  Marsena  Loring Nashville,  Tennessee 

Walsh,  Christopher  O'Brien Atlanta,  Georgia 

Walter,  Robert  Wade Roswell,  Georgia 

Walters,  Richard  Joel  Jr Germantown,  Maryland 

Wanamaker,  Nathan  Douglas Huntington  Beach,  California 

Ward,  John  Amos  Jones  Jr New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Ward,  Lisa  Adair New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Ward,  Nancy  Lee Memphis,  Tennessee 

Ward,  William  Agee Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Ware,  Virginia  Catchings Atlanta,  Georgia 

Waring,  June  Hart  Counts Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Warmack,  Erin  Weyman St.  Mary's,  Georgia 

Warmack,  Jennifer  Lynn St.  Marys,  Georgia 

Warren,  Jennifer  Lynn Dothan,  Alabama 

Wasden,  Mary  Bell  Hancock Atlanta,  Georgia 

Watson,  Andrea  Katherine Rockledge,  Florida 

Watson,  Jennifer  Mary Americus,  Georgia 

Watt,  Kevin  Michael Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Wayne,  Michael  Jr New  York,  New  York 

Weaver,  Carolyn  Thorne Ontario  Canada 

Weaver,  Catherine  Carter Easley,  South  Carolina 

Weaver,  William  Cheatham  IV Nashville,  Tennessee 

Webster,  Jonathan  Alison Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Wells,  James  Webster Lafayette,  Tennessee 

West,  John  Edward  J r The  Woodlands,  Texas 

Weston,  James  S.  Verner Augusta,  Georgia 

Weston,  Susie  Williams New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Wheatley,  William  Parker Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Wheeler,  Natalie  Jane Winchester,  Tennessee 

Whelchel,  Patrick  Jones  Gainesville,  Georgia 

White,  Charles  Lambert  III Neptune  Beach,  Florida 

White,  Dawn  Melissa Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 

White,  Winston  Alexander Atlanta,  Georgia 

Whittemore,  Stewart  Neal Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Wight,  Alice  Cecelia • Tifton,  Georgia 

Wilbourn,  David  Gregg Bridgeport,  West  Virginia 

Wilfong,  Kristin  Lynn Houston,  Texas 

Wilheit,  Eve  Hart Gainesville,  Georgia 

Wilkins,  Dawn  Marie Mt.  Washington,  Kentucky 

Will,  Margaret  Jane McArthur,  Ohio 

Williams,  Allison  Ridley  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Williams,  Anna  Fitzhugh Richmond,  Virginia 

Williams,  Anthony  Lamar Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Williams,  Caroline  Boylston Nashville,  Tennessee 

Williams,  James  Oliver  Jr Memphis,  Tennessee 

Williams,  Jon  Allen  Mexico 

Williams,  Melissa  Kathleen Miami,  Florida 

Williamson,  Jane  McRae  Johnson Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Wilson,  Katherine  Talbot Annapolis,  Maryland 

Wilson,  Virginia  Humphrey Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California 

Wimberly,  Edith  Dale Houston,  Texas 

Winter,  Martha  Rachel Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Witherington,  Suzanne  Robinson Memphis,  Tennessee 

Wolak,  Chad  Edward Lilburn,  Georgia 

Womack,  William  Burgess Nashville,  Tennessee 

Wong,  Lee  Ping Nashville,  Tennessee 

Wood,  Heath  Holt Houston,  Texas 

Wood,  Kenneth  Wayne Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Woodall,  Claiborne  Allen Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Woodall,  Marshall  Jay Jackson,  Tennessee 

Woodall,  Paul  Oliver  Jr Birmingham,  Alabama 

Woodham,  Stephanie  Dawn Phenix  City,  Alabama 

Woodry,  Michael  David Montgomery,  Alabama 

Woods,  Ashley  Bryant Nashville,  Tennessee 

Woods,  Thomas  Cooper Chatham,  Illinois 

Woody,  Katherine  Bruce Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Woolbright,  Kelly  Zane Mexico,  Missouri 

Wooldridge,  William  Stanford Monroe,  Louisiana 

Woolfolk,  Walter  Theodore  M Memphis,  Tennessee 

Worley,  Frances  Crisman Huntsville,  Alabama 

Worrall,  Timothy  Arthur Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Wrangle,  Philip  Anderson Houston,  Texas 

Wright,  Amy  Elizabeth Milledgeville,  Georgia 

Wright,  Daniel  Everett Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Wright,  Luke  Savin  Herrick Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Wyant,  Jo  Ann Marianna,  Florida 

Wysong,  Christopher  Leland Ashland,  Kentucky 

Yaun,  Caroline  Doane  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Yeckel,  Elizabeth  King Dallas,  Texas 

Zagoria,  David  Michael Marietta,  Georgia 

Zeigler,  Benjamin  Turner Florence,  South  Carolina 

Zivan,  Jeffrey  Saul ! Atlanta,  Georgia 

Zureick,  Andrew  Justin Florence,  Kentucky 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  DURING  1990-91 

Alvarez-Aguayo,  Rocio Spain 

Chu,  Victoria  Boyd Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Davidheiser,  Mark  Frederick Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Everett,  Barbara  Rominger Sewanee,  Tennessee 
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Gelinas,  Monica  Smith Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Guyette,  Frederick  William St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 

Hara,  Fumihiko Japan 

Heinickel,  Tatjana  Brigitte  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Kew,  Rosalind  Elizabeth Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Kimbrell,  Dow  Edward Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Mohiuddin,  Yasmeen Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Muller,  Anke Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Olin,  Catherine  Elizabeth San  Antonio,  Texas 

Parkerson,  Nicholas Ecuador 

Puckette,  Stephen  Elliott Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Reishman,  John  Brawley Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Rolland,  Frederique  les  Pins,  France 

Sacco,  Jessa  Kathryn Garden  City,  New  York 

Sadler,  Tyler  Gunn Houston,  Texas 

Scheufler,  Gary  Lee Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Schlichting,  W.  Eugene Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Seifert,  Claire  L.  St.  Sauver Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Slater-Kellogg,  Christian  Lars Honduras 

Spencer,  John  Stuart Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Stapleton,  Lee  Brown Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Walsh,  David  Michael Orlando,  Florida 

Watkins,  Anna  Stephens Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Williamson,  Andrew  Charles , Fairfield,  Ohio 
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SUMMARY 
COLLEGE  1990-91 


Advent  Semester 

Men  Women  Total 

Seniors 127  108  235 

Juniors 119  103  222 

Sophomores 178  138  316 

Freshmen JM  JA1  295 

Full-time  Enrollment 572  496  1068 

Part-time  Enrollment  ....           14  14     28 

Total  Enrollment  586  510  1096 


Easter  Semester 
Men    Women    Total 
136  125        261 

116  102        218 

158  138        296 

131  126        257 


541 
555 


491 

7 


1032 
21 


498   1053 


RELIGIOUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE  1990-91 


Baptist 78 

Christian 24 

Church  of  Christ 10 

Episcopal 528 

Jewish 3 

Lutheran 12 


Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

Other 

No  Affiliation  Listed 


110 

112 

88 

44 

_87 

1096 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE  1990-91 


Alabama 113 

Arkansas 6 

California 13 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut 4 

Delaware 2 

Florida 100 

Georgia 130 

Hawaii 1 

Iowa 1 

Illinois 9 

Indiana 5 

Kansas 3 

Kentucky 29 

Louisiana 36 

Maryland 15 

Massachusetts 3 

Michigan 1 

Mississippi 23 

Missouri 9 


Montana 1 

Nebraska 3 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 11 

New  York 14 

North  Carolina  50 

Ohio 8 

Oklahoma 5 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania  11 

South  Carolina 85 

Tennessee 228 

Texas 97 

Utah 1 

Virginia 40 

Washington 2 

West  Virginia 2 

Wyoming 1 

District  of  Columbia 2 
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FOREIGN 


Canada 4 

England 2 

France 2 

India 5 

Japan 2 

Namibia 1 


Pakistan 

Spain 

Sri-Lanka 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Vietnam  

Germany 


2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

3 

1096 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY  1990 
October  8,  1990 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Reuben  Archer  Torrey  III,  A.B.,  M.Div Tae  Baek,  Kang  Won  Do  (Korea) 

Robert  Hodges  Johnson,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.Div Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina 

Doctor  of  Civil  Laws 

Howard  Henry  Baker,  Jr.  LL.B Huntsville,  Alabama 

Herbert  Talbot  D'Alemberte,  B.A.,  J.D Miami,  Florida 


AWARDS  AND  PRIZES 

William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarship 

(in  Physics) 
Joseph  Rhea  Gladden  III  of  Georgia 

Susan  Beatty  Prize 

(for  improvement  in  General  Chemistry) 
Sara  Jane  Kambouris  of  Missouri 

Colonial  Dames  Grant-in-Aid  for  Excellence 

(in  American  History) 
Robert  Edward  Linthicum  of  Maryland 

Class  of  1935  Prize 

(for  improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry) 
John  David  Gross  of  Louisiana 

Robert  Woodham  Daniel  Prize  in  Expository  Writing 

(awarded  for  the  best  freshman  essay  on  a  set  text) 
Ross  Howard  Reynolds  of  Georgia 

Arthur  B.  Dugan  Memorial  Prize 

(for  the  outstanding  junior  major  in  Political  Science) 
Wyman  Russo  Duggan  of  Florida 

Freshman  Prize 

(for  the  sophomore  who  completed  the  freshman  year 
with  the  highest  academic  average) 
Carla  Dee  Finch  of  Texas 
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Handbook  Award 

(to  the  student  making  the  highest  score  in  General  Chemistry) 
Faith  Alison  Tibbals  of  Texas 

Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Economics) 
William  Scott  Ortwein  of  Tennessee 

Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Economics) 
Marilee  Douthat  of  Tennessee 

Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Chemistry) 

Pamela  Ruth  Mann  of  Tennessee 

Laura  Lee  Splichal  of  Nebraska 

Robert  S.  Lancaster  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Political  Science) 
Robert  Jeffrey  Powell  of  Georgia 

Charles  Pollard  Marks  Scholarship 

(for  outstanding  Junior  Gownsmen,  according  to  grades) 
William  Scott  Ortwein  of  Tennessee 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  outstanding  junior  woman  and  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 
exemplifying  integrity,  leadership,  and  scholarship) 
Elizabeth  Sommer  Purdom  of  Kentucky 

Thomas  O'Conner  Scholarship 

(for  highest  scholastic  attainment  for  three  years  by  a  junior) 
Nicholas  Norman  Bennett  of  Florida 

Stanley  Tarbell  Prize 

(for  the  outstanding  student  in  Organic  Chemistry) 

James  Heyward  Balcom  of  Florida 

John  David  Gross  of  Louisiana 

Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 

Kathryn  Annette  McDonald  of  Alabama  (College) 
John  Harris  Riggin  of  Alabama  (Seminary) 
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COMMENCEMENT,  1991 
May  12,  1991 


Valedictory  Oration 

Nicholas  Norman  Bennett  of  Florida 


Salutatory 

Jon  Ellis  Meacham  of  Tennessee 


AWARDS  AND  PRIZES 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion 

(for  character) 
Rondal  Keith  Richardson  of  Tennessee 

Allen  Farmer  Award 

(for  excellence  in  Forestry  and  Geology) 
Jennifer  Ann  Sutton  of  Massachusetts 

American  Bible  Society  Award 

(for  excellence  in  biblical  studies) 

In  Hebrew — Vassilia  Shelton  Moore  of  Florida 

In  Greek — Anne  Grover  Cudd  of  Idaho 

Charles  Hammond  Memorial  Cup 

(for  the  male  athlete  who  best  exemplifies  excellence  in  scholarship  and  leadership) 
William  Scott  Ortwein  of  Tennessee 

E.G.  Richmond  Prize  in  Social  Science 

Wyman  Russo  Duggan  of  Florida 

Clarence  Day  Community  Service  Award 

Julia  Wyly  Sibley  of  South  Carolina 

Fine  Arts  Award  for  Distinction  in  Art  History 

Holly  Elizabeth  Dempsey  of  Florida 

George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize 

(for  best  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  Service) 
Karen  Elizabeth  Hall  of  South  Dakota 

Guerry  Award 

(for  excellence  in  English) 
Michelle  Elizabeth  Allen  of  Texas 
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John  McCrady  Memorial  Award 

[for  excellence  in  Fine  Arts  (Studio  Art)] 
Allan  Boyd  Jones  of  Tennessee 

Outstanding  Senior  Female  Athlete  Award 

Kelley  Elizabeth  Jones  of  Georgia 

Barron-Cravens  Cup 

(for  an  outstanding  male  athlete) 
Christopher  O'Brien  Walsh  of  Georgia 

Judy  Running  Memorial  Music  Prize 

Anastasia  Ellanna  Cochran  of  New  York 

Phillip  Evans  Award 

(to  the  outstanding  Economics  graduate) 
William  Scott  Ortwein  of  Tennessee 

A.T.  Pickering  Prize 

(for  extraordinary  progress  in  Spanish) 
Jeffrey  S  Reynolds  of  California 

Ruggles-Wright  Prize 

(for  excellence  in  French) 
Lisa  Harwell  Fleissner  of  Tennessee 

William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Physics 

Joseph  Rhea  Gladden  III  of  Georgia 

Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  III  Memorial  Award 

(for  an  outstanding  senior  man  exemplifying  academic  and  athletic  attributes) 
John  Phillip  Shoop  of  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Guerry  Green  Medal 

(for  excellence  in  Latin) 
Katherine  Louise  Schwartz  of  Indiana 

Harry  C.  Yeatman  Award 

(to  the  senior  major  exhibiting  leadership  and  inspiration  in  the  study  of  Biology) 

Laura  Blanche  Bybee  of  Texas 

Amy  Elizabeth  Wright  o{  Georgia 
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Degrees  Awarded 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Michelle  Elizabeth  Allen  (English-honors) 

(Latin)  (cum  laude) Houston,  Texas 

David  Craig  Anderson,  Jr.  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies)  Athens,  Georgia 

Richard  Byron  Attridge,  Jr.  (Philosophy) Atlanta,  Georgia 

William  Peter  Barnette  (Political  Science) Evanston,  Illinois 

Edward  Bergfeld  Barr  (English) Tyler,  Texas 

Kecia  Michelle  Barrick  (Philosophy)  (cum  laude) Nashville,  Tennessee 

Hugh  Edwin  Bartling  (Political  Science) 

(Third  World  Studies) Evanston,  Illinois 

*Nicholas  Norman  Bennett  (Mathematics-honors) 

(summa  cum  laude) Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

Milton  Harwell  Bevis  III  (Political  Science) Quincy,  Florida 

*Lelia  Louise  Blizzard  (English-honors)  (magna  cum  laude)  ....Athens,  Alabama 

Cynthia  Vivian  Bradley  (Latin-honors) San  Marino,  California 

Kenneth  Kurtis  Brandt  (English) Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Thomas  Frank  Broughton  (Spanish) San  Antonio,  Texas 

Hunt  Sevier  Brown  (English)  (Spanish-honors)  Nashville,  Tennessee 

James  Hamilton  Brown  (German) Arlington,  Virginia 

Shannon  Elizabeth  Brown  (Mathematics)  (in  absentia)  ...New  York,  New  York 
Norman  David  Bruce  (Economics-honors)  (cum  laude)  ....Nashville,  Tennessee 

Michael  Elliston  Burgin  (English) Antioch,  Tennessee 

Beattie  Inglis  Butler  (Philosophy-honors) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

John  Charles  Cain  II  (Economics) Alexandria,  Virginia 

Stephanie  Lynn  Carr  (Economics) Pensacola,  Florida 

Lucy  Randolph  Cianciolo  (Psychology)  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Benjamin  Ambrister  Clark  (English)  Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma 

William  Dallas  Clark  III  (Economics)  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Curtis  Anington  Cloninger  (English)  (cum  laude) Mobile,  Alabama 

Lutie  Foster  Cobbs  (English) , Greensboro,  Alabama 

*Anastasia  Ellanna  Cochran  (Latin-honors) 

(Music-honors)  (cum  laude) New  York,  New  York 

Kathryn  May  Cole  (Political  Science-honors) Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Kristina  Marie  Collins  (Spanish-honors)  Houston,  Texas 

Robert  Brian  Cooksey  (English) Dickson,  Tennessee 

Albion  Ehlers  Copeland  (English) Atlanta,  Georgia 

William  Winton  Cotlin  (Political  Science) Anniston,  Alabama 

Charles  Worthington  Crichton  (Political  Science) Columbia,  Tennessee 

Scott  Paul  Crowell  (Psychology) Prescott,  Arizona 

Rebecca  Lin  Crumrine  (History)  Augusta,  Georgia 

*David  Michael  Cusson  (Political  Science) 

(magna  cum  laude) Tucker,  Georgia 

Dennis  Michael  Darnoi  (Philosophy) Ocean  Township,  New  Jersey 

Jennifer  Lynn  Davis  (Political  Science)  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Holly  Elizabeth  Dempsey  (Fine  Arts)  (English) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Jennifer  Jo  Dolehite  (Spanish) Dallas,  Texas 

John  Patrick  Dollar  (Religion) Trenton,  Tennessee 

Mary  Itha  Dorn  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech) 

(in  absentia) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

*Marilee  Douthat  (Economics-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

*Wyman  Russo  Duggan  (Third  World  Studies-honors) 

(History-honors)  (Political  Science) 

(magna  cum  laude)  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Michael  John  Dunaway  (English) Macon,  Georgia 

Kathryn  Crawford  Dunbar  (Religion)  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

*William  Allen  Dycus  (Psychology)  (magna  cum  laude) Fairview,  North 

Carolina 
Elizabeth  Hayward  Edsall  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech) 

(in  absentia)  Fletcher,  North  Carolina 

Jason  Scotch  Ehrlinspiel  (Economics-honors) Panama  City,  Florida 

Cynthia  Ellen  Elledge  (Religion)  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Amanda  Blair  Ellis  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech) Grenada,  Mississippi 

Gregory  Scott  Esslinger  (English) Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 

*  Elizabeth  Helen  Evans  (Music-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Langhorne,  Pennsylvania 

Matthew  Midkiff  Farley  (English) Richmond,  Virginia 

Raymon  Lebron  Ferguson  (Religion) Stevenson,  Alabama 

James  Lance  Fisk  (Economics) Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Colleen  Ann  FitzPatrick  (Political  Science) Allendale,  New  Jersey 

*Lisa  Harwell  Fleissner  (French-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Susan  Margaret  Floyd  (Religion) Houston,  Texas 

Thomas  Council  Followill  (Psychology)  Columbus,  Georgia 

Catherine  Lorraine  Gaumer  (History) New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Gregory  William  Gieseke  (Religion) Delray  Beach,  Florida 

Louise  Owens  Glenn  (Political  Science)  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Maurice  Alexander  Goldsmith  (English) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Kenneth  Gordon  Goodenow  (Medieval  Studies) 

(in  absentia) Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Robert  Leslie  Grafe,  Jr.  (English)  Houston,  Texas 

William  Irving  Gulliford  III  (Political  Science)  Atlantic  Beach,  Florida 

Michael  Patrick  Hall  (Latin)  (cum  laude)  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Patrick  Myron  Halloran  (Fine  Arts)  North  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

James  Tennent  Hane  III  (Religion)  (English) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Deana  Melissa  Hartley  (Political  Science)  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Edgar  Justice  Hedrick  III  (Economics  with  Spanish) Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Eric  Jon  Hefte  (Fine  Arts) Saint  Petersburg,  Florida 

Amy  Kathleen  Hill  (Latin) Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Graham  Young  Hill  (Political  Science-honors)  Boerne,  Texas 

Lynda  Gayle  Hodgson  (Fine  Arts) Brightwaters,  New  York 
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Clarke  Noble  Hogan  (English) Keysville,  Virginia 

Thomas  Edward  Holsonback  (Economics) Altamonte  Springs,  Florida 

Ruth  Fagaly  Holton  (English) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mary  Agnes  Hood  (English) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Stanton  Welch  Hudmon  (Economics) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Sada  Elizabeth  Huggins  (Religion) Augusta,  Georgia 

Benjamin  Hylton  Irvin  (American  Studies-honors) 

(cum  laude)  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Patrick  Larry  Irwin  (Religion) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

*Sallie  Ann  Jacobs  (Anthropology)  (magna  cum  [aide)  ....Bridgeport,  Alabama 

Rhonwyn  Fuller  Jenkins  (Fine  Arts)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jennifer  Jean  Jervis  (French)  (cum  laude)  Naperville,  Illinois 

Kristin  Elizabeth  Johnson  (German)  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Allan  Boyd  Jones  (Fine  Arts-honors) Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Kelley  Elizabeth  Jones  (English) Gainesville,  Georgia 

Kent  Davis  Jones  (English) Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

*Lisa  Jean  Jones  (English)  (History-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Hanahan,  South  Carolina 

Stephen  Monnig  Jordan  (Economics)  Dallas,  Texas 

Katherine  Cole  Keese  (English) Knoxville,  Tennessee 

James  Cleveland  Kent,  Jr.  (English) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Sarah  Jane  Kilgo  (English) Athens,  Georgia 

Elizabeth  Victoria  Killough  (Psychology)  Holland,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kinney  (Political  Science) 

(in  absentia) Minnetonka,  Minnesota 

William  Gilbert  Kohn  (Political  Science) Birmingham,  Alabama 

George  Harwood  Koppel  (Fine  Arts) New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Edward  Bradford  Ladd,  Jr.  (History) Mobile,  Alabama 

*Jane  Snowden  Lake  (English)  (cum  laude) New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

David  Christopher  Landis  (English) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Alice  Hamilton  Lane  (Fine  Arts) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Charles  Leonard  Lathrop  IV  (Political  Science) El  Cerrito,  California 

Sarah  Duncan  Lawrence  (Philosophy) LaGrange,  Georgia 

Mary  Byrd  Lewis  (Spanish) Tallahassee,  Florida 

William  Kris  Lieder  (English) New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

James  Malcolm  Link,  Jr.  (Anthropology) Atlanta,  Georgia 

*  Robert  Edward  Linthicum  (History-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude)  Linthicum  Heights,  Maryland 

Scott  Addison  Livanec  (Economics) Manvel,  Texas 

John  McGlinchey  Lowrance  (Philosophy)  (in  absentia) Seattle,  Washington 

Mairead  Mary  MacCarthy  (Religion) Glasgow,  Kentucky 

Charles  Bryant  Mackey  (Political  Science) Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina 

Robert  Delane  Maedgen  III  (Music)  (Political  Science) Spring,  Texas 

Catherine  Ann  Masden  (Political  Science 

with  French)  Mount  Washington,  Kentucky 

Julie  Patrice  McClure  (Economics) Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Kimberly  Ann  McCrea  (French)  Tsawwassen,  B.C.,  Canada 
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*Lauren  Miller  McDonald  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech-honors) 

(cum  laude) Fayetteville,  Georgia 

Eleanor  Marshall  McGehee  (History) Richmond,  Virginia 

Larry  Rayburn  McGowan,  Jr.  (English) Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Michelle  Louise  McMullen  (Political  Science) 

(Music-honors) Hopewell,  New  Jersey 

*Jon  Ellis  Meacham  (English)  (summa  cum  laude) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Carlos  Manuel  Mesa  (Spanish-honors)  (Political  Science)  ..Metairie,  Louisiana 
*Ethel  Allison  Middleton  (English)  (cum  laude)  ....Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Corey  Glendon  Miller  (Political  Science) Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

David  Crawford  Miller  (English)  Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Matthew  Evans  Mills  (Philosophy) Lexington,  Kentucky 

Kristin  Lane  Mitchell  (History)  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Robert  Thomas  Monroe  (English-honors)  (cum  laude) Rome,  Georgia 

Douglas  Walton  Mook  (Economics)  (Political  Science)  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Andrew  Scott  Moore  (History)  (cum  laude) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Elizabeth  Carter  Moore  (History) Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Devereux  Moring  (Religion) Ocala,  Florida 

Donald  Craig  Morrison  III  (Psychology)  (Religion)  Marietta,  Georgia 

Gregory  Rawd  Monison  (Russian) Selma,  Alabama 

Sylvia  Kathleen  Moses  (Third  World  Studies) Coral  Springs,  Florida 

*Robert  James  Moye  III  (History)  (magna  cum  laude) Calhoun,  Georgia 

Catherine  Carter  Nance  (Anthropology) Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Mary  Alice  Nazro  (Religion) Austin,  Texas 

Michael  Bruce  Odom  (Philosophy) Mountain  Brook,  Alabama 

*William  Scott  Ortwein  (Latin)  (Economics-honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Holly  Elizabeth  Owens  (English) Decatur,  Alabama 

Peter  John  Pampalone  (German)  Bozeman,  Montana 

Walter  Ray  Parmer  II  (History) Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Melissa  Knight  Panott  (Psychology) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Stephanie  Anne  Pecquet  (Fine  Arts)  Metairie,  Louisiana 

Myra  Elaine  Perkins  (Philosophy-honors) Sneads,  Florida 

William  Leroy  Phillips  III  (English-honors) 

(cum  laude) Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

John  William  Pieper,  Jr.  (Spanish)  (Political  Science) Houston,  Texas 

Jeffrey  Wade  Price  (Political  Science) Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Laura  Ellen  Prout  (Economics) Huntsville,  Alabama 

Heidi  Kirsten  Ramsey  (Fine  Arts) Greenville,  Texas 

*Jeffrey  S.  Reynolds  (Spanish-honors)  (Economics) 

(cum  laude) Greenbrae,  California 

Mary  Winthrop  Reynolds  (English)  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Sallie  Fielding  Reynolds  (Psychology) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Rondal  Keith  Richardson  (Political  Science) Franklin,  Tennessee 

*Melinda  Jo  Ricketts  (Political  Science-honors)  (Spanish) 

(magna  cum  laude) Olive  Hill,  Tennessee 

Amy  Lynn  Robertson  (Economics)  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
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Carleton  Wesley  Royds  (Fine  Arts) Houston,  Texas 

Matthew  Laird  Rue,  Jr.  (Philosophy) Saint  Simons  Island,  Georgia 

Laura  Kathleen  Rust  (Theatre  Arts  and  Speech)  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Tyler  Gunn  Sadler  (Philosophy)  (in  absentia) Houston,  Texas 

Stephen  Millard  Saunders  (English) Nacogdoches,  Texas 

Paul  Joseph  Lyman  Schottland  (History) Mountain  Brook,  Alabama 

Gregory  Todd  Schwalje  (Philosophy) Round  Rock,  Texas 

Katherine  Louise  Schwartz  (Latin)  Greencastle-,  Indiana 

Eugene  Todd  Sharley  III  (English) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Tracie  Lynn  Shenill  (Economics) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

John  Phillip  Shoop  (Religion) Oakmont,  Pennsylvania 

Julia  Wyly  Sibley  (Religion)  (Philosophy) Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Ramsay  Holland  Sims  (Economics) Gainesville,  Georgia 

Stephanie  Diane  Skinner  (Psychology)  Huntsville,  Alabama 

Amy  Temple  Smartt  (American  Studies)  Decatur,  Alabama 

Riddick  Scott  Smiley  (Political  Science) Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Fanio  Barbara  Spanos  (Fine  Arts) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Catherine  Scott  Spencer  (Fine  Arts) Annapolis,  Maryland 

Paul  Antonio  Sterne  (Political  Science) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

George  Paul  Streckmann  (English)  Dallas,  Texas 

Amy  Crosland  Sullivan  (Psychology)  (cum  laude) Louisville,  Kentucky 

Elizabeth  Claire  Temple  (English) Atlanta,  Georgia 

David  Makanalani  Thomas  (Economics) Gatlinburg,  Tennessee 

Sallie  Harris  Thomas  (Psychology) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Sieglinde  Charlotte  Thomas  (Religion) 

(cum  laude) Ridgeway,  South  Carolina 

Michelle  Marie  Thompson  (History)  Berkeley  Lake,  Georgia 

John  Winthrop  Truslow  III  (Political  Science) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Tiffany  Lena  Tuley  (Political  Science)  Waxahachie,  Texas 

John  Walton  Turner,  Jr.  (English)  Daphne,  Alabama 

Walter  Preston  Tyree  IV  (Philosophy) Austin,  Texas 

Melanie  Clare  Urick  (Fine  Arts)  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey 

Laura  Anne  Maxon  Utsey  (Economics) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Meta  Elizabeth  van  der  Veer  (Fine  Arts) 

(Philosophy) Reston,  Virginia 

Hillary  Brook  Vieregg  (History) Fairfax,  Virginia 

Timothy  David  Wahlers  (Religion)  Athens,  Georgia 

Meredith  McDannald  Walker  (Religion) Houston,  Texas 

Marsena  Loring  Waller  (Philosophy) Nashville,  Tennessee 

Christopher  O'Brien  Walsh  (Political  Science)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

David  Michael  Walsh  (Anthropology) Chicago,  Illinois 

Robert  Wade  Walter  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies) Roswell,  Georgia 

Richard  Joel  Walters,  Jr.  (Philosophy)  Germantown,  Maryland 

Jennifer  Lynn  Warmack  (Fine  Arts)  Saint  Marys,  Georgia 

James  Webster  Wells  (English) Lafayette,  Tennessee 

James  Spencer  Verner  Weston  (History) Augusta,  Georgia 

Natalie  Jane  Wheeler  (Economics) Winchester,  Tennessee 
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Charles  Lambert  White  III  (Political  Science)  Neptune  Beach,  Florida 

Winston  Alexander  White  (Economics) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Margaret  Jane  Will  (Psychology)  (cum  laude) McArthur,  Ohio 

Caroline  Boylston  Williams  (Economics)  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Melissa  Kathleen  Williams  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies)  Granbury,  Texas 

Virginia  Humphrey  Wilson  (Psychology) Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California 

*Edith  Dale  Wimberly  (English)  (magna  cum  laude)  Houston,  Texas 

Paul  Oliver  Woodall,  Jr.  (Music) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Stephanie  Dawn  Woodham  (English) Phenix  City,  Alabama 

Katherine  Bruce  Woody  (English) Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Kelly  Zane  Woolbright  (History)  (cum  laude) Savannah,  Georgia 

Susan  Yarbrough  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies) 

(in  absentia) Memphis,  Tennessee 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Carl  Morgan  Adams  III  (Natural  Resources) Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Elizabeth  Foushee  Andersen  (Biology)  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Angela  Darnella  Broughton  (Mathematics) 

(in  absentia) Monroeville,  Alabama 

Joseph  Harrison  Burckle  (Natural  Resources-honors) Eminence,  Kentucky 

Laura  Blanche  Bybee  (Biology-honors)  (cum  laude) Houston,  Texas 

Park  Thetford  Chittom  II  (Biology) Selma,  Alabama 

Andrew  Mackey  Clark  (Natural  Resources) .Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Michael  Sean  Cleland  (Biology)  West  Linn,  Oregon 

William  Howard  Cole,  Jr.  (Physics) Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

Frederick  DuMontier  Devall  IV  (Natural  Resources)  ..New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Steven  Martin  DuBose  (Chemistry) Newberry,  South  Carolina 

William  Rhey  Dunfee  (Biology) Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Leslie  Trayte  Gassenheimer  (Physics) Montgomery,  Alabama 

Anne  Marie  Gillespie  (Natural  Resources)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Joseph  Rhea  Gladden  III  (Physics) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mary  Donaldson  Gump  (Biology) Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

*Uday  Gunjikar  (Physics)  (magna  cum  laude) Bombay,  India 

Jennifer  Rose  Jetton  (Biology)  (English)  (cum  laude)  ....Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Leigh  Bowen  Lentile  (Natural  Resources) Chester,  Georgia 

*Pamela  Ruth  Mann  (Chemistry)  (cum  laude) Hollow  Rock,  Tennessee 

Ernest  Barger  Miller  IV  (Biology) Houston,  Texas 

Ashley  Susan  O'Neal  (Natural  Resources) Destin,  Florida 

Wesley  Buell  Parris  (Mathematics) Maryville,  Tennessee 

Elizabeth  Lewis  Phillips  (Biology)  (cum  laude) Opelika,  Alabama 

Elizabeth  Sommer  Purdom  (Physics) Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Frank  Williamson  Rambo  (Natural 

Resources) Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Rutledge  Clement  Riddle  (Natural  Resources)  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Mahasen  Sanjeeva  Christopher  Senanayake  (Physics) Kandy,  Sri  Lanka 

Laura  Lee  Splichal  (Chemistry) Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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James  Franklin  Steffner  III  (Physics) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Diana  Kay  Suter  (Biology)  (cum  laude) Memphis,  Tennessee 

Jennifer  Ann  Sutton  (Natural  Resources-honors) Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Samantha  Ann  Sweeton-Stevens  (Mathematics) Palmer,  Tennessee 

Gray  Byron  Taylor  (Natural  Resources) Memphis,  Tennessee 

Jeffrey  Elliott  Tipps  (Biology) Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

William  Agee  Ward  (Natural  Resources)  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Alice  Cecelia  Wight  (Biology)  Tifton,  Georgia 

Kenneth  Wayne  Wood  (Physics)  Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

*Amy  Elizabeth  Wright  (Biology-honors) 

(summa  cum  laude) Milledgeville,  Georgia 

*Phi  Beta  Kappa 


School  of  Theology 
Doctor  of  Ministry 

Mary  Alice  Avram,  A.D.,  B.G.S.,  M.T.S Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Project:  "A  Critical  Study  of  Christian  Spiritual  Direction  and 

Formation  as  Experienced  in  the  United  Methodist  Church 
Two-Year  Academy  for  Spiritual  Formation" 

Daniel  Deupree  McKee,  B.A.,  M.Div Newport,  Arkansas 

Project:  'Teaching  Genesis  1-1 1  Against  the  Background  of 
Creationism  in  Arkansas" 

Archibald  Howard  Skirving,  B.A.,  B.Th.,  Th.M London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Project:  "The  Liturgy — A  Life  of  Catechesis" 

Bruce  Edward  Sloan,  B.A.,  M.Div.  Ringgold,  Georgia 

Project:  "The  Establishment  of  the  Journey  of  Faith  for  a  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  Congregation" 

Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

David  Wayne  Alwine,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  M.S Rembert,  South  Carolina 

Thesis:  "The  Development  of  Authority  in  the  English  Church 
1791-1833" 

Master  of  Divinity 

Mary  Margaret  Blanchard,  B.A.  (Atlanta) Marietta,  Georgia 

Anne  Grover  Cudd,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.S.  (Tennessee) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Charles  Martin  Davis,  B.S.,  M.A.  (East  Tennessee)  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Brian  Kendall  Davy,  B.A.  (Atlanta) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Margaret  Darlene  Ehinger,  B.S.  (cum  laude) Huntsville,  Alabama 

Susan  Delia  Fay,  B.A.  (Idaho)  (in  absentia) Nampa,  Idaho 

Charles  Cramer  Fish,  B.S.,  M.A./Theol. 

(Rio  Grande) Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Karen  Elizabeth  Hall,  B.A.  (South  Dakota) 

(cum  laude) Madison,  South  Dakota 
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Don  Keith  Henderson,  Geol.  Eng.,  M.S.  (Colorado) Evergreen,  Colorado 

Joyce  Woolever  Holmes,  B.A.  (Arizona) Tucson,  Arizona 

Randall  Steve  Lipscomb,  B.S.  (Atlanta) Cartersville,  Georgia 

Patricia  Kellam  McFaden,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

(Central  Gulf  Coast)  Panama  City,  Florida 

James  Calvin  McGill,  B.S.  (Rio  Grande)  El  Paso,  Texas 

Victor  Erwin  Mclnnis,  B.S.  (Mississippi) Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Robert  Michael  Montiel,  B.S.,  J.D.  (Central  Gulf  Coast)  Mobile,  Alabama 

Vassilia  Shelton  Moore,  B.S.  (Southwest  Florida)  Saint  Petersburg  Beach, 

Florida 

James  Hill  Pritchett,  Jr.,  A.B.,  J.D.  (Atlanta)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jo  Ann  Tomlin  Smith,  B.A.  (Minnesota) Chaska,  Minnesota 

Margaret  Lorraine  Ljunggren  Tenerelli,  B.A. 

(Southeast  Florida) West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Tommy  Hicks  Tipton,  A. A.  (South  Carolina)  ..Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina 

Licentiate  in  Theology 

Ernest  Raymond  Oliver,  Jr.  (East  Carolina) Long  Beach,  North  Carolina 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Charles  Philip  Price,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  Th.D Alexandria,  Virginia 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

George  Chester  Bedell  II,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Gainesville,  Florida 

Doctor  of  Literature 

Will  Davis  Campbell,  A.B.,  B.D Mount  Juliet,  Tennessee 

Louis  Decimus  Rubin,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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The  University  of  the  South  consists  of  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
a  School  of  Theology. 

The  College  is  a  four-year  liberal  arts  institution,  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
most  of  whom  are  elected  by  28  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Founded  in  1857  as  a  men's  college,  it  has  been  coeducational  since  1969. 

Approximate  full-time  enrollment  is  1,080  students. 

The  College  is  located  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  ninety  miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Interstate  24  is 
four  miles  away  at  Monteagle. 

A  strong,  teaching  faculty  of  125  members,  103  full-time,  22  part-time,  provides 
instruction.  Earned  doctorates  or  the  equivalent  professional  degrees  are  held 
by  94%  of  the  permanent  faculty. 

The  student-faculty  ratio  is  11:1. 

The  duPont  Library  contains  more  than  ^00,000  catalogued  volumes,  plus 
approximately  140,000  government  publications. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  published  by  the  University,  is  the  oldest  literary  quarterly 
in  the  United  States  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

The  buildings  at  Sewanee  are  Gothic  in  design  and  built  of  native  sandstone. 

The  College  is  located  on  10,000  acres  known  as  the  "Domain,"  in  an  area 
of  great  natural  beauty.  Cliffs,  trails,  and  caves  provide  many  opportunities  for 
outdoor  activities  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

More  than  20%  of  the  student  body  participates  in  intercollegiate  athletics; 
more  than  70%  in  intramural  sports. 

Sewanee  has  had  22  Rhodes  Scholars  and  16  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Postgraduate  Scholars.  In  each  case,  this  is  one  of  the  best  records 
held  by  a  liberal  arts  college. 

Some  35  to  40  students  every  year  are  National  Merit  Scholars. 

Approximately  40%  of  Sewanee's  students  receive  need-based  financial  aid 
administered  by  the  University. 
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ethnic  origin,  or  physical  handicap. 


This  catalog  provides  information  which  is  subject  to  change.  It  does  not 
constitute  any  form  of  contractual  agreement  with  current  or  prospective 
students.  It  is  edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Public  Relations. 
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Academic  Calendar  1992-93 


Advent  Semester  -  1992 

August  23,  Sunday New  students  arrive.  Orientation  begins. 

August  26,  Wednesday Registration  for  all  students. 

August  27,  Thursday Classes  begin. 

August  31,  Monday Opening  Convocation  of  the  University. 

October  2—4,  Friday-Sunday Parents'  Weekend. 

October  5,  Monday Founders'  Day. 

October  14,  Wednesday Mid-Semester. 

October  17,  Saturday Alumni  Homecoming. 

October  23,  Friday Fall  break  begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

October  28,  Wednesday Classes  resume. 

November  1,  Sunday  All  Saints'  Day. 

November  25,  Wednesday Thanksgiving  holidays  begin  at  noon. 

November  30,  Monday Classes  resume. 

December  8,  Tuesday Last  day  of  classes. 

December  9,  Wednesday Reading  day. 

December  10,  Thursday Final  examinations  begin. 

December  12,  Saturday Reading  day. 

December  16,  Wednesday Final  examinations  end. 

December  17,  Thursday Dormitories  close  at  noon. 

Easter  Semester  -  1993 

January  17,  Sunday Dormitories  open. 

January  18,  Monday Registration  for  all  students. 

January  19,  Tuesday Classes  begin. 

January  25,  Monday Opening  Convocation  of  the  University. 

February  24,  Wednesday Ash  Wednesday. 

March  8,  Monday Mid-Semester. 

March  10,  Wednesday Spring  vacation  begins  at  noon. 

March  22,  Monday ..Classes  resume. 

April  9,  Friday Good  Friday. 

April  11,  Sunday Easter  Day. 

May  5,  Wednesday Last  day  of  classes. 

May  6,  Thursday Reading  day. 

May  7,  Friday Final  examinations  begin. 

May  9,  Sunday Reading  day. 

May  12,  Wednesday Final  examinations  begin. 

May  15,  Saturday Baccalaureate. 

May  16,  Sunday  Commencement  Day. 

Summer  School  -  1993 

June  6,  Sunday Dormitories  open. 

Registration  for  all  students. 

June  7,  Monday Classes  begin. 

July  14,  Wednesday Last  day  of  classes. 

July  15,  Thursday Reading  day. 

July  16,  Friday Final  examinations  begin. 

July  17,  Saturday Final  examinations  end. 

July  18,  Sunday Dormitories  close  at  noon. 


University  Purpose 


The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  University  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statements  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  April  19,  1975: 

"The  University  of  the  South  is  an  institution  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
existing  for  the  education  of  all  who  come  here  in  such  disciplines  as  will  increase 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  wisdom,  pursued  in  close  community  and  in 
full  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  enlightened  by  Christian  faith,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  search  for  truth,  to  seek  justice  for  all,  to  preserve 
liberty  under  law,  and  to  love  and  serve  God  and  man." 

"The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  the 
South  is  to  develop  the  whole  person  through  a  liberal  arts  education  of  high 
quality.  Sewanee  is  committed  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  as  a  distinct  unit 
in  the  educational  system  of  our  country.  The  College's  aims  include  training 
in  personal  initiative,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic  perception,  in  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  integrity,  and  in  methods  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  endeavors 
to  achieve  these  objectives  with  excellence  in  the  context  of  a  small  college 
with  a  faculty  of  character  and  distinction  maintaining  close  personal  contact 
with  a  carefully  selected  group  of  students." 
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Introduction 

Sewanee  offers  a  challenging  and  stimulating  program  in  the  liberal  arts, 
studies  which  are  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  world,  society,  and 
one's  self.  The  emphasis  at  Sewanee  is  on  the  mastery  of  fundamental  dis- 
ciplines. Degree  requirements  in  literature  and  the  arts,  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences,  history  and  the  social  sciences,  and  philosophy  and  religion 
are  rigorous  and  extensive.  Moral  and  spiritual  values  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
educational  experience,  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  While  non- 
sectarian  in  its  teaching  and  recruiting  of  students  and  faculty,  the  College 
honors  its  Christian  heritage  and  finds  that  faith  and  reason  enrich  each  other. 

Core  Curriculum 

The  general  degree  requirements  are  the  heart  of  the  educational  program 
at  any  college  or  university.  The  courses  which  all  students  are  required  to 
take  are  those  which  the  entire  faculty  endorses  as  key  components  of  the 
educational  experience.  Since  the  late  1970s,  such  general  degree  requirements 
at  American  colleges  and  universities  have  often  been  called  the  "core  cur- 
riculum."  This  term  is  appropriate.  What  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
requires  all  students  to  take  is,  in  its  collective  opinion,  the  core  of  knowledge, 
ideas,  and  values  around  which  the  whole  edifice  of  a  liberal  education  is  built. 
Such  a  core  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  an  educated  person.  On 
the  basis  of  the  core  curriculum,  a  student  is  expected  to  grow  and  mature 
as  a  human  being,  capable  of  rational  analysis  and  moral  discernment  and 
capable  of  giving  effective  expression  to  his  or  her  ideas. 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  the  College  faculty  approved  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  curriculum  intended  to  enhance  and  strengthen  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  students  and  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  students  and  faculty 
members  to  work  closely  together.  Accompanying  the  proposed  changes  was 
an  explicit  description  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  core  curriculum 
required  of  all  students.  The  core  curriculum  for  students  entering  in  August 
1991  and  afterwards  is  made  up  of  the  following  elements: 

Language  and  Literature:  one  course  in  English  and  one  course  in  a  foreign 
language  at  the  300-level.  One  course  in  English  is  required  in  order  that  all 
students  may  learn  to  read  critically  some  significant  literary  works,  be  in- 
troduced to  ways  in  which  literature  can  be  interpreted,  and  learn  some  of 
the  effective  techniques  for  writing  clear,  correct,  and  persuasive  English  prose. 
One  course  in  a  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modern,  at  the  300-level 
is  required  in  order  that  all  students  may  develop  some  insight  into  the  way 
language  itself  works — which  can  often  be  seen  best  in  a  language  not  one's 
own — and  some  understanding  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  another  people. 
At  the  300-level  (the  fourth  semester,  as  languages  are  numbered  here),  a 
student  should  have  considerable  facility  in  speaking  a  modern  language  and 
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be  able  to  read  serious  works  of  literature  written  in  the  language  being  studied, 
whether  ancient  or  modern. 

Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  one  course  in  mathematics  and 
two  courses  in  the  natural  sciences.  Mathematics  is  essential  to  all  systematic 
inquiry  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  is  a  study  which  can  bring  to 
its  practitioners  great  intellectual  and  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Students  at  Sewanee 
should  have  the  experience  of  pursuing  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  point  at  which  they  have  some  understanding  of  the  methods  involved 
in  scientific  work  and  an  enhanced  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  natural 
world.  Accordingly,  at  least  one  of  the  two  science  courses  required  will  have 
a  full  laboratory  which  meets  for  approximately  the  same  number  of  hours 
as  the  lecture  class  meets  each  week. 

History  and  the  Social  Sciences:  one  course  in  history  and  one  course 
in  the  social  sciences.  A  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  themes  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization  is  essential  for  any  educated  person.  The  required 
history  course  will  introduce  students  to  significant  developments  since  clas- 
sical antiquity.  It  will  focus  on  the  western  tradition,  though  attention  will 
be  given  to  other  traditions  when  and  as  they  affect  the  experience  of  westerners. 
The  course  will  also  introduce  students  to  some  of  the  ways  of  approaching 
historical  study.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  not  the  only  course  in  the 
core  curriculum  dealing  with  western  civilization.  Much  of  the  content  of  the 
courses  in  all  of  the  divisions  of  the  core  curriculum  deals  with  western 
civilization.  Other  courses  in  the  core  curriculum  will  complement  what  this 
course  seeks  to  achieve.  A  course  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political 
science  will  enable  a  student  to  approach  social  issues  and  problems  with  some 
of  the  tools  and  techniques  which  these  disciplines  have  developed.  No  one 
can  understand  the  world  in  which  we  live  without  knowing  something  of 
how  social  scientists  work.  Their  work  can  also  suggest  ways  in  which  modern 
social  problems  can  be  alleviated. 

Philosophy  and  Religion:  one  course  in  philosophy  or  religion.  Philosophy 
and  religion  are  interrelated  disciplines  which  examine  the  fundamental  bases 
of  human  experience:  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  think,  form  values 
and  live  by  them,  and  conceive  of  human  life  and  the  cosmos  itself.  The 
introductory  courses  in  both  philosophy  and  religion  examine  key  ideas  and 
texts  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  Philosophical  and  religious  studies  are 
integrative  by  their  very  nature  and  aim  to  help  students  to  achieve  as  coherent 
a  view  of  themselves  and  their  world  as  the  complexities  of  thought  and 
experience  will  allow.  One  course  at  the  introductory  level  in  either  discipline 
is  required  of  all  students  to  enable  them  to  become  more  critical,  more 
reflective,  and  more  aware  of  transcendent  values  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Because  the  parts  of  the  core  curriculum  mutually  enrich  each  other, 
this  course  is  only  one  of  several  in  which  students  will  examine  moral  and 
ethical  problems,  ideas  from  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  and  beliefs  from 
the  Judaeo-Christian  and  other  religious  traditions.  Others  include  the  intro- 
ductory courses  in  English  and  history.  This  course  is  intended  to  introduce 
students  to  intellectually  rigorous  and  responsible  ways  of  approaching  these 
subjects. 
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The  Fine  and  Performing  Arts:  one  course  in  fine  arts,  music,  or  theatre. 
The  aesthetic  disciplines  provide  a  rich  multiplicity  of  ways  in  which  human 
beings  can  express  the  ideas  and  values  of  their  own  experience  and  of  the 
cultures  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Students  will  be  required  to  take  one  course 
in  which  they  will  learn  about  and,  in  some  cases,  participate  in  artistic 
activities  which  draw  on  the  intellectual,  emotional,  moral,  and  spiritual 
resources  of  human  beings.  In  every  case,  the  course  should  provide  a  framework 
for  understanding  how  particular  techniques  relate  to  the  history  and  theory 
of  the  art  being  studied. 

Writing  Intensive  Courses:  two  courses  designated  as  writing  intensive. 
Writing  clear  and  effective  English  prose  is  not  only  one  of  the  marks  of  an 
educated  person  but  is  essential  to  many  of  the  most  significant  and  influential 
professions  in  our  society.  The  ability  to  write  well — like  the  ability  to  speak 
well — is  not  learned  overnight  or  in  a  single  course,  but  is  a  skill  which  comes 
with  long  practice  and  as  a  result  of  expert  and  resourceful  guidance.  Every 
academic  course  at  Sewanee  should  be  aimed  at,  among  other  things,  improving 
a  student's  writing  skills.  In  addition,  each  student  will  take  at  least  one  course 
in  the  freshman  year  and  one  course  in  the  sophomore  or  junior  year  in  which 
special  attention  is  given  to  writing  skills  by  means  of  frequent  writing  as- 
signments, conferences  with  the  instructor,  and  opportunities  to  rewrite  and 
revise  writing  assignments.  As  a  result,  each  Sewanee  student  should  be  able 
to  express  himself  or  herself  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  by  the  time  of  graduation. 

Physical  Education:  two  courses  (not  counted  among  the  thirty-two  courses 
required  for  graduation)  in  physical  education.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood,  healthy  bodies  and  minds  are  closely  connected  and  need  to  be 
cultivated  together.  Students  will  be  required  to  take  two  courses  from  among 
the  array  of  courses  offered  by  the  physical  education  staff  in  order  to  learn 
about  the  proper  care  of  the  body  and  the  value  of  regular  exercise,  and  to 
develop  some  skill  in  and  appreciation  of  individual  and  team  sports. 

This  core  curriculum  of  nine  courses  (plus  the  one  to  three  additional 
courses  in  foreign  language  which  may  be  required  for  a  particular  student 
to  reach  the  300-level),  when  combined  with  an  approximately  equal  number 
of  courses  in  the  major  and  an  approximately  equal  number  of  elective  courses, 
will,  the  faculty  is  convinced,  lead  students  to  achieve  to  a  significant  degree 
the  objectives  set  out  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Statement 
of  Purpose  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  19,  1975: 

The  College's  aims  include  training  in  personal  initiative,  in  social  con- 
sciousness, in  aesthetic  perception,  in  intellectual  curiosity  and  integrity,  and 
in  methods  of  scientific  inquiry. 
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There  are  31  major  fields,  some  of  them  interdisciplinary,  from  among 
which  students  choose  a  major.  These  include: 

American  Studies  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

Anthropology  Medieval  Studies 

Biology  Music 

Chemistry  Natural  Resources 

Comparative  Literature  Philosophy 

Economics  Physics 

English  Political  Science 

Fine  Arts  Psychology 

French  Religion 

Geology  Russian 

German  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies 

German  Studies  Social  Science — Foreign  Language 

Greek  Spanish 

History  Theatre  Arts 

Latin  Third- World  Studies 

Mathematics 

A  major  consists  of  more  than  a  collection  of  courses.  Each  department 
or  committee  offering  a  major  assists  students  in  planning  a  coherent  program 
of  studies.  Before  graduation,  a  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
in  the  major,  demonstrating  critical  and  imaginative  abilities  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

Sewanee  is  a  small,  residential  university,  where  student-faculty  relations 
are  notably  close.  Its  location  removes  the  academic  community  from  the 
problems  and  distractions  of  many  urban  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the  University 
has  an  unusually  rich  cultural  and  intellectual  life  provided  by  lectures, 
concerts,  plays,  and  such  internationally  known  events  as  the  Sewanee  Me- 
dieval Colloquium  and  the  Sewanee  Economics  Symposium.  Foreign  study 
for  a  summer,  semester,  or  year  is  encouraged.  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  internships  in  positions  related  to  one's  studies  and  prospective  vocation. 
All  students  who  seek  it  receive  counseling  for  careers  as  well  as  for  graduate 
and  professional  study.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  seeks  to  develop 
the  intellect  and  character  of  its  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  them 
for  lives  of  service  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Degree  Requirements  and  Academic  Regulations 

To  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  must  complete  123  semester  hours 
or  32  full  courses  under  the  curriculum  to  be  introduced  in  the  1991-92 
academic  year,  and  must  attain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  on  all 
academic  work.  A  student  must  spend  at  least  four  semesters  in  residence, 
including  the  final  year.  The  minimum  academic  enrollment  per  semester  is 
three  courses.  During  the  first  two  years,  a  student's  courses  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  selected  from  a  general  list  of  prescribed  courses.  During  the  last  two 
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years,  a  student's  courses  will  be  selected  from  those  offered  in  a  major  field 
of  study  but  will  also  include  an  ample  number  of  electives.  The  College  desires 
a  student  to  have  a  broad  undergraduate  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
rather  than  a  highly  specialized  education.  Therefore,  graduates  are  required 
to  have  completed  at  least  81  hours  or  21  full  courses  outside  the  major  field. 
Students  may  take  as  many  hours  in  the  major  field  as  opportunity  allows. 
During  the  final  year,  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  major  field  before  graduation. 

I.  To  earn  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  a  student  must  complete  the 
following  prescribed  courses:  (The  word  "course"  is  taken  to  mean 
a  course  carrying  at  least  three  credit  hours.) 

The  following  requirements  are  for  students  who  matriculated  before 
August  1,  1991: 

I.       Language  and  Literature 

(a)  English  101  and  another  course  in  literature  or  English 
101  and  a  writing- intensive  course. 

(b)  A  foreign  language  at  the  third-year  level  or  above. 

1.   This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  completion 
of  two  languages  through  the  second-year  level. 
II.       Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

(a)     One  course  in  mathematics,  one  laboratory  science,  and 
one  other  course  in  mathematics  or  science. 

1.  The  mathematics  requirement  cannot  be  met  by 
courses  in  computer  science. 

2.  In  psychology  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 
toward  this  requirement  are  105,  353,  354,  and  357. 

3.  In  forestry  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 
toward  this  requirement  are  111,  114,  303,  and  311. 

III.  Social  Science 

(a)  History  101-102  or  History  100  (the  new  course)  or 
History  101  and  an  upper-level  history  course  or 
History  102  and  an  upper-level  history  course. 

(b)  One  course  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political 
science. 

1.   Economics  215,  216  do  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 

IV.  Religion  and  Philosophy 

(a)     One  course  in  either  religion  or  philosophy. 

1.   Philosophy  101,  103,  202,  203,  and  204  are  the  only 
courses  in  the  department  counted  toward  this 
requirement. 
V.       Arts 

(a)     One  course  in  the  arts  (fine  arts,  music,  or  theatre.) 

1.    In  theatre  arts,  the  only  courses  counted  toward  this 
requirement  are  101  and  221. 
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VI.       Physical  Education 

(a)     Two  semesters  of  physical  education. 

1.   Credit  in  physical  education  is  given  for  a  maximum 
of  four  semesters. 

The  following  requirements  are  for  students  who  matriculated  after 
August  1,  1991: 

I.       Language  and  literature 

(a)  English  101. 

(b)  Two  writing- intensive  courses. 

(c)  A  foreign  language  at  the  third-year  level  or  above 
(This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  completion 
of  two  languages  through  the  second-year  level.) 

II.       Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

(a)  One  course  in  mathematics  (courses  in  computer 
science  do  not  count  toward  this  requirement.) 

(b)  Two  courses  in  the  sciences,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
laboratory  course. 

1.  In  psychology  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 
toward  this  requirement  are  105,  353,  354,  and  357. 

2.  In  forestry  the  only  courses  which  are  counted 
toward  this  requirement  are  111,  114,  303,  and  311. 

III.  Social  Science 

(a)  History  100. 

(b)  One  course  in  anthropology,  economics,  or  political 
science. 

1.   Economics  215,  216  do  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 

IV.  Religion  and  Philosophy 

(a)     One  course  in  either  religion  or  philosophy. 

1.   Philosophy  101,  103,  202,  203,  and  204  are  the  only 
courses  in  the  department  counted  toward  this 
requirement. 
V.       Arts 

(a)     One  course  in  the  arts  (fine  arts,  music,  or  theatre). 

1.    In  theatre  arts,  the  only  courses  counted  toward  this 
requirement  are  101  and  221. 
VI.       Completion  of  the  four-semester  Humanities  sequence 

"Tradition  and  Criticism  in  Western  Culture"  fulfills  the 
requirements  in  english,  history,  philosophy  and  religion,  and 
the  fine  arts  as  well  as  the  writing- intensive  requirement. 
VII.       Physical  Education 

(a)     Two  semesters  of  physical  education. 

II.  To  earn  a  bachelor  of  science  degree,  a  student  must  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  In  addition, 
a  candidate  for  this  degree  must  be  a  major  in  the  department  of 
biology,  chemistry,  forestry  and  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  or 
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psychology.  A  total  of  four  courses  must  be  presented  outside  the  major 
from  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  computer  science,  physics, 
or  certain  designated  courses  in  psychology,  and  forestry  and  geology. 

General  Notes 

1 .  The  faculty  expects  that  all  prescribed  courses,  except  the  final  course 
in  foreign  literature,  shall  have  been  completed  by  a  student  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year. 

2.  The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  and  passed  at  the  University 
of  the  South  by  all  except  transfer  students.  Exceptions  may  be  made 
by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  upon  recommendation  of  the  department 
chairman  concerned.  The  exception  for  transfer  students  applies  only 
to  courses  taken  before  admission  to  the  College. 

3.  Every  course  may  be  taken  by  examination  for  credit  on  a  pass-fail 
basis,  with  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

4-  Students  who  begin  foreign  language  study  at  a  level  below  that  of 
301  must  complete  each  semester  course  in  sequence  before  attempt- 
ing a  300-level  course  (e.g.,  a  student  beginning  in  104  must  also  pass 
203  before  entering  301).  With  the  approval  of  the  foreign  language 
department  concerned,  a  student  who  has  completed  two  or  more 
years  of  foreign  language  in  secondary  school  may  be  allowed  to  take 
the  first  semester  of  that  language  for  full  credit  both  in  hours  and 
in  quality  credits. 

5.  Students  planning  to  repeat  a  course  previously  completed  should 
indicate  this  fact  at  the  time  of  pre-registration/registration.  Failure 
to  do  so  can  result  in  an  inaccurate  record,  a  change  of  credit  hours, 
and  may  delay  graduation.  Though  hourly  credit  is  awarded  but  once, 
when  a  course  is  repeated  both  grades  are  shown  on  the  permanent 
record  card  and  both  grades  are  calculated  into  the  cumulative  grade 
point  average.  However,  in  order  to  achieve  the  2.00  grade  point 
average  required  for  graduation  or  the  average  required  to  re-enroll, 
a  student  may  elect  to  repeat  any  course  in  which  the  grade  is  below 
C-.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  these  averages  (for  internal  use) 
only  the  latter  grade  will  count. 

6.  A  graduate  who  wishes  to  take  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  be 
enrolled  as  a  regular  student  in  the  College  for  two  additional  se- 
mesters. 

Major  Field  of  Study 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year,  a  student  will  select  a 
major  field  of  study  under  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major  in  a  particular  field  of  study,  a  student 
must  have  maintained  at  least  a  "C"  (2.00)  average  in  the  courses 
already  taken  in  that  field.  A  student  who  has  completed  two  years 
of  study  and  is  in  good  academic  standing,  but  who  has  not  achieved 
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a  2.00  average  in  the  intended  major  field  of  study,  may  be  permitted 
to  register  for  one  additional  year.  A  student  who,  at  the  end  of  an 
additional  year,  is  unqualified  to  declare  a  major  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enroll  again. 

2.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  offer  at  least  81  semester  hours  (or 
21  courses  under  the  new  curriculum)  outside  the  major  field. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination 
in  the  major  field  of  study.  To  be  eligible  for  this  examination,  a 
student  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  courses  taken 
in  the  major  field.  In  order  to  take  this  examination,  a  student  must 
have  been  accepted  as  a  major  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation is  to  be  taken. 

Degrees  with  Honors,  Valedictorian,  and  Salutatorian 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  degree  requirements  with  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.75  will  graduate  summa  cum  laude.  A  student  with 
a  grade  point  average  of  3.50  will  graduate  magna  cum  laude.  A  student  with 
a  grade  point  average  of  3.25  will  graduate  cum  laude. 

In  addition,  a  student  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  recognition  by 
the  faculty  members  in  the  major  field  of  study.  Such  a  student  will  graduate 
with  honors  in  that  field. 

The  degrees  committee  will  determine  the  ranking  among  those  students 
eligible  and  will  declare  the  valedictorian  and  salutatorian.  The  valedictorian 
and  salutatorian  must  be  members  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen.  Only  students 
who  have  pursued  a  full  college  course  at  Sewanee  will  be  eligible  for  consider- 
ation. Exceptions  may  be  made  for  students  spending  no  more  than  two 
semesters  at  an  officially  sanctioned  off-campus  program. 

Academic  Advising 

The  College  believes  that  conscientious  and  well-informed  advising  of 
students  on  an  individual  basis  is  an  important  part  of  the  academic  program. 
Each  student  is  therefore  assigned  an  adviser  from  among  the  faculty  or 
administration,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  help  plan  and  supervise  the 
student's  academic  program,  and  to  be  available  for  counsel  on  other  matters. 
Academic  advisers  approve  the  student's  schedule  of  courses  at  registration 
and  any  subsequent  changes;  they  expect  to  be  consulted  whenever  academic 
problems  arise;  and  are  especially  concerned  to  monitor  the  student's  academic 
progress. 

Freshman  students  are  divided  into  small  groups  within  each  dormitory, 
and  each  group  is  assigned  an  academic  adviser  for  the  year.  An  upperclassman 
residing  in  the  same  dormitory  is  named  an  assistant  proctor  and  works  with 
the  academic  adviser  and  the  group  of  freshmen  in  dealing  with  academic  and 
other  matters. 
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Sophomores,  to  the  extent  practicable,  are  allowed  to  choose  an  adviser 
from  among  the  teaching  faculty.  Normally,  the  second-year  student  will 
choose  someone  other  than  the  freshman  adviser. 

Juniors  and  seniors,  all  of  whom  will  have  declared  academic  majors,  are 
advised  by  a  designated  teaching  faculty  member  of  the  academic  department 
in  which  they  are  concentrating. 

Academic  advisers  work  closely  with  the  dean  and  associate  dean  of  the 
College,  the  deans  of  students,  the  university  counselors,  and  the  registrar; 
students  are  frequently  referred  to  these  officers,  as  well  as  to  others,  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

Grading  System 

The  work  of  students  in  College  courses  is  graded  according  to  the  following 
system:  the  grade  A  means  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  satisfactory;  D,  passing;  F, 
failing;  I,  incomplete;  W,  withdrawn;  WF,  withdrawn  failing;  P,  passing  in 
a  pass-fail  course. 

The  grade  I  is  given  only  when  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  work  of 
a  course  for  legitimate  and  unavoidable  reasons.  This  grade  must  be  removed 
within  one  week  after  examination,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  to  grant  dispensation. 

Averages  are  computed  in  grade  points.  Each  graded  semester  hour  of 
academic  credit  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  number  of  grade  points  as 
follows: 

F     0.00 


A+ 

4.33 

B+    3.33 

C+ 

2.33 

D+    1.33 

A 

4.00 

B      3.00 

C 

2.00 

D      1.00 

A- 

3.67 

B-     2.67 

C- 

1.67 

D-    0.67 

Class  standing  and  eligibility  for  graduation  are  determined  by  the  number 
of  semester  hours  and  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  a  student  has  earned. 

Student  Classification 

A  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  six  full  courses. 

A  sophomore  has  at  least  24  semester  hours  (or  6  full  courses). 

A  junior  has  at  least  59  semester  hours  (or  16  full  courses). 

A  senior  has  at  least  91  semester  hours  (or  24  full  courses). 

A  part-time  student  is  one,  who  by  permission  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean, 
is  admitted  to  certain  courses  without  being  required  to  present  the  full  entrance 
requirements  or  to  carry  the  number  of  courses  prescribed  for  regular  students. 
Work  done  by  a  part-time  student  will  not  count  toward  a  degree  unless  such 
a  student  is  later  admitted  as  a  degree  candidate. 
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Academic  Progress 

All  students  except  first-semester  freshmen  will  be  required  to  pass  three 
full  courses  each  semester.  A  first-semester  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass 
two  courses.  A  normal  course  load  is  four  courses  a  semester,  each  course 
carrying  four  hours'  credit.  No  student  is  permitted  to  carry  fewer  than  three 
full  courses.  A  student  whose  only  previous  college  experience  is  a  single 
summer  school  term  will  be  considered  a  first-semester  freshman.  A  student 
with  more  college  experience,  regardless  of  the  number  of  credits  earned,  will 
not  be  considered  a  first-semester  freshman.  Course  credit  and  grade  points 
earned  in  summer  school  are  considered  as  having  been  earned  during  the 
preceding  academic  year.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  courses  taken  at  any 
institution  by  correspondence. 

To  be  eligible  to  re-enroll  the  following  year: 

A  first-year  freshman  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  five  full  courses 
and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  1.20. 

A  second-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  seven  full 
courses  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  not  less  than  1.60. 

A  third-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  seven  full 
courses  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  not  less  than  1.80. 

A  fourth-year  student  will  be  required  to  pass  not  fewer  than  seven  full 
courses  for  the  academic  year  and  to  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  not  less  than  1.90. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  suspended  for  one 
semester.  A  student  who  has  been  placed  on  academic  suspension  for  a  semester 
may  apply  for  readmission  after  the  semester  of  suspension.  If,  after  a  period 
of  suspension,  a  student  makes  formal  application  and  is  readmitted,  he  or 
she  will  be  required  to  meet  the  standard  for  each  stage  of  academic  residence. 

Students  who  do  not  attain  the  required  grade  point  average  or  do  not 
pass  at  least  half  the  required  courses  during  the  first  semester  of  the  academic 
year,  will  be  placed  on  "academic  warning."  Students  on  academic  warning 
may  enroll  for  the  next  semester.  The  purpose  of  academic  warning  is  to  notify 
the  student  that  failure  to  meet  the  required  standards  by  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  will  result  in  academic  suspension. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  University  will  not  certify  any  student,  for  VA  benefit  purposes, 
who  fails  to  meet  the  2.00  standard  within  the  normal  undergraduate  period 
of  eight  full-time  semesters. 
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Release  of  Student  Information 

The  official  repository  of  all  permanent  records  relating  to  students  is 
maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  All  information  relating  to  courses 
and  grades  is  kept  and  summarized  on  the  permanent  record  card  (PRC),  from 
which  transcripts  are  made.  Copies  of  official  correspondence  and  memoranda 
of  official  actions  are  also  filed  in  the  registrar's  office. 

In  accordance  with  the  Family  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as  amended: 

1.  Students  have  the  right  to  inspect  anything  placed  in  their  files  after 
January  1,  1975  (providing  they  have  not  waived  this  right),  and 
challenge  the  contents  which  they  believe  to  be  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading. (No  other  person  may  inspect  the  files  except  those  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  who  have  a  legitimate  educational  interest. 
No  student  may  examine  the  files,  PRC,  or  student  grade  report  of 
any  other  student.  No  PRC  information  contained  in  these  files  may 
be  released  by  the  registrar  except  upon  the  signed  authorization  of 
the  student  concerned.  To  challenge  any  item  one  should  confer 
informally  with  the  registrar  and,  if  appropriate,  with  the  maker  of 
the  item.  Thereafter  one  may  confer  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  to 
secure  redress.  If  the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  the  dean  will  arrange 
a  formal  hearing  with  officials  of  the  College  who  have  no  personal 
or  official  interest  in  the  challenged  item.  Decisions  of  the  hearing 
panel  will  be  final.) 

2.  Students  have  the  right  to  transcripts  of  their  academic  records.  Such 
transcripts  will  be  labeled  "unofficial"  and  will  not  bear  the  seal  of 
the  University. 

3.  Requests  for  "official"  transcripts  (bearing  the  seal  of  the  University) 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  signed.  To  protect  the  student  from 
suspicion,  as  well  as  protect  the  record  for  the  student,  "official" 
transcripts  are  never  issued  to  the  student.  (The  fee  for  each  transcript 
is  $2.00.) 

4.  All  undergraduate  students  will  be  considered  as  "dependent"  unless 
satisfactory  proof  can  be  given  the  registrar  within  the  first  two  weeks 
of  a  semester.  (Satisfactory  proof  of  a  student's  "independent"  status 
will  be  required  in  the  form  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  parent's  most 
recent  federal  income  tax  form.)  Grade  reports  will  be  issued,  at  least 
once  a  semester,  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  every  "dependent" 
student. 

5.  Notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  Student  Directory 
will  contain  a  student's  full  name,  sex,  class,  home  address  and 
telephone  number,  campus  address,  adviser  and  major,  and  parents' 
names.  Any  student  wishing  this  "listing"  deleted  may  file  a  refusal 
in  writing  with  the  registrar,  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester. 
The  College  does  not  make  its  directory  available  to  salesmen  or 
mailing  list  compilers. 
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The  location  of  some  campus  offices  may  be  inaccessible  to  handicapped 
students.  These  students  should  check  with  the  dean  or  the  Office  of  the  Deans 
of  Students  to  obtain  help  in  dealing  with  the  necessary  offices. 

Entering  and  Dropping  Courses 

A  student  may  enter  a  course  only  during  the  first  week  of  classes.  To 
enter  a  course  after  registration  has  been  completed,  a  student  must  secure 
the  permission  of  his  or  her  adviser  and  the  instructor  in  the  course. 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor 
and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  adviser.  After  the  first  week  of  classes, 
the  student  must  also  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  The 
conditions  are: 

1.  A  course  dropped  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  classes  will  not  be 
entered  on  the  student's  record. 

2.  A  course  dropped  after  the  fourth  week  of  classes,  but  before  two  weeks 
after  mid-semester,  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the 
mark  of  W,  which  will  not  be  counted  as  a  grade. 

3.  A  course  dropped  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  mid-semester  date 
will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  record  with  the  mark  of  WF  and 
will  count  as  a  grade  of  F. 

4.  Exceptions  may  be  made,  under  compelling  circumstances,  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean's  office  and  the  Degrees  Committee. 

PasS'Fail  Courses 

Juniors  and  seniors  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  may  take 
one  graded  course  each  semester  on  a  pass-fail  basis.  Courses  available  in  this 
fashion  are  designated  in  the  schedule  of  classes,  but  the  permission  of  the 
instructor  must  be  obtained  in  advance.  No  required  course  or  course  designated 
as  prerequisite  for  a  required  course  may  be  taken  pass-fail.  Of  the  123  semester 
hours  (or  32  courses  under  the  new  curriculum)  presented  to  satisfy  the 
graduation  requirement,  no  more  than  15  hours  (or  four  full  courses)  may  be 
taken  pass-fail. 

A  senior  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  may  take  all  courses 
on  a  pass-fail  basis  during  the  semester  in  which  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation is  scheduled,  subject  to  the  provisions  that  no  course  required  for 
graduation  may  be  taken  pass-fail  and  that  the  allowable  number  of  hours  taken 
pass-fail  not  be  exceeded. 

A  student  may  shift  from  the  normal  grading  system  to  pass-fail  status 
only  during  the  first  week  of  classes.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructor, 
a  student  may  change  from  pass-fail  to  normal  grading  up  to  two  weeks  after 
mid-semester. 

A  few  courses  in  the  College  are  offered  on  a  pass-fail  basis  only,  but  these 
are  not  restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  will  not  affect  a  student's  eligibility 
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to  take  other  courses  on  this  basis.  The  grade  pass  (P)  does  not  affect  the  grade 
point  average,  but  the  grade  fail  (F)  counts  as  a  grade  of  F. 

It  is  also  possible  to  pass  any  course  in  the  College  by  examination,  on 
a  pass-fail  basis.  This  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  instructor  and  the 
dean's  office,  and  must  be  applied  for  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
for  examination.  There  is  a  fee  of  $20.00  for  the  examination. 

Transfer  Credit 

Academic  work  undertaken  at  other  institutions,  whether  completed  prior 
to  entering  the  College  or  during  summers  or  other  terms  while  enrolled  in 
the  College,  is  accepted  for  credit  hours  only.  Grades  received  in  courses  taken 
at  other  institutions  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript,  but  such  grades 
are  not  included  in  figuring  final  class  ranking,  cum  laude  or  other  academic 
honors,  or  Order  of  Gownsman  status.  No  grade  points  are  given  for  academic 
work  at  other  institutions.  Only  courses  in  which  a  student  obtains  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  will  be  transferred  in  credit  hours. 

Exceptions:  Students  enrolled  in  off-campus  programs  sanctioned  by  The 
University  of  the  South  and  participated  in  by  members  of  the  College  faculty 
may  receive  full  academic  credit  for  courses  taken,  including  grade  points. 
These  programs  currently  are:  the  Oak  Ridge  Semester,  British  Studies  at 
Oxford,  International  Studies  in  London,  European  Studies  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  Vanderbilt-in-Spain,  the  Semester  in  Liberia,  the  Intercollegiate 
Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  and  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/ 
Institute  of  Asian  Studies. 

Students  planning  to  take  courses  during  a  summer  session  in  another 
institution  must  first  obtain  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  both  permission  to 
attend  and  approval  of  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken. 

Pre-Professional  Programs 

Premedical — Pre'Dental  Program 

Entrance  requirements  vary  considerably  from  one  medical  or  dental 
school  to  another,  and  a  student  should  become  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  schools  which  seem  most  appropriate.  A  student 
interested  in  a  career  in  medicine  or  dentistry  should  register  with  the  pre- 
medical advisory  committee  and  should  confer  with  a  member  of  the  committee 
once  each  semester  for  a  review  of  academic  progress. 

Required  courses  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year  to 
assure  proper  preparation  for  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test  (MCAT), 
given  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  Minimum  requirements  for  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  general  biology,  zoology,  general 
chemistry  and  organic  chemistry,  English  composition  or  literature,  and  general 
physics. 
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Medical  schools  either  require  or  highly  recommend  some  of  the  following 
additional  courses:  advanced  biology,  quantitative  chemistry,  physical  chem- 
istry, calculus,  psychology,  or  sociology. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  premedical  students  are  expected  to  complete 
the  general  requirements  of  the  College  and  the  requirements  of  their  major 
department. 

Premedical  and  pre-dental  students  in  the  College  who  plan  to  take  any 
of  their  pre-professional  courses  at  another  institution  must  consult  the  chair 
of  the  department  offering  corresponding  courses  in  the  College.  The  depart- 
ment chair,  the  Premedical  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  associate  dean  will 
approve  such  courses  when  they  are  comparable  to  those  offered  here. 

A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  for  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students: 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biology  Two  courses  from  Biology, 

Mathematics  Chemistry,  Physics 

English  Language 

History  or  Anthropology  Political  Science,  Economics 

Language  Philosophy  or  Religion 

Physical  Education 

Third  year  Fourth  Year 

Language  Advanced  Sciences 

A  Writing-Intensive  course  Electives 

Advanced  Sciences 
Electives 

(At  least  one  year  of  biology,  two  years  of  chemistry,  and  one  year  of 
physics  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.) 

Pre^ Veterinary  Medical  Program 

The  number  of  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  veterinary  colleges 
from  Sewanee  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years.  Since  there  are  very 
few  private  veterinary  schools  and  since  state  schools  accept  almost  no  students 
from  out  of  state,  students  usually  apply  to  the  school  supported  by  the  state 
in  which  they  are  legal  residents.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  these 
schools  vary  but  usually  include  general  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  some 
biology.  A  significant  number  of  the  schools  require  courses  in  animal  science 
not  offered  at  Sewanee.  Routinely,  students  who  plan  to  apply  to  these  schools 
receive  a  leave  of  absence  to  spend  one  semester  during  the  junior  or  senior 
year  at  a  college  which  offers  these  courses.  Some,  but  not  all,  veterinary  colleges 
require  the  Veterinary  Aptitude  Test  (VAT).  It  is  customarily  taken  in  the 
fall  semester  of  the  senior  year.  An  entering  freshman  should  register  with 
the  Pre-Veterinary  Medical  Adviser  so  that  a  course  of  study  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  that  individual. 
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Pre'Law  Preparation 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  ( AALS)  has  expressly  rejected 
the  policy  of  prescribing  certain  courses  and  extracurricular  activities  for 
students  planning  to  later  study  law.  Consequently,  the  College  does  not  list 
courses  in  this  field  as  it  does  in  other  areas  of  pre-professional  training. 

The  undergraduate  is  best  advised  to  concentrate  on  areas  of  study  aimed 
at  developing  skills  in  oral  and  written  expression  and  the  comprehension  of 
language,  a  critical  understanding  of  the  human  institutions  and  values  closely 
related  to  law,  and  a  logical  and  systematic  approach  to  solving  problems. 

The  choice  of  a  major  field  of  study  is  far  less  important  than  the  choice 
of  courses  designed  to  achieve  these  ends.  The  pre-law  adviser  is  glad  to  consult 
with  students  interested  in  a  career  in  law  about  appropriate  courses  of  study 
and  about  specific  law  schools.  The  Pre-Law  Club,  composed  of  students  and 
faculty  members,  presents  programs  regularly  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
opportunities  open  to  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

Engineering  Program 

Engineers,  to  a  large  extent,  are  responsible  for  the  building  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  industrial  society.  They  put  to  practical  use  the  discoveries 
of  science  and,  by  so  doing,  alter  our  way  of  life. 

Many  persons  have  been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  breadth  in  the  training 
customarily  given  to  professional  engineers.  The  usual  four-year  program  in 
engineering  schools  offers  little  beyond  professional  training  because  of  the 
increasing  complexities  of  the  profession  itself. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem,  several  leading  engineering  schools 
are  cooperating  with  selected  liberal  arts  colleges  in  developing  programs  that 
provide  the  depth  of  professional  training  found  in  the  usual  four-year  en- 
gineering curriculum  and  also  the  breadth  of  education  given  in  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Such  a  program  requires  five  years — three  years  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  and  two  years  in  the  engineering  school. 

The  University  of  the  South  has  such  programs  in  association  with  the 
following  institutions:  Columbia  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis. 

Sewanee  has  a  five-member  faculty  engineering  committee,  whose  task 
is  to  advise  prospective  engineering  students  on  their  academic  programs  and 
to  help  them  decide  whether  engineering  is  their  best  choice  of  a  profession. 
After  successful  completion  of  three  years  of  academic  work  recommended 
by  the  engineering  committee,  the  student  is  eligible  for  admission  to  one  of 
the  above  engineering  schools,  on  recommendation  by  the  committee.  After 
approximately  two  years  in  engineering  school,  the  student  receives  bacca- 
laureate degrees  both  from  Sewanee  and  from  the  engineering  school.  Some 
students  decide  for  various  reasons  to  complete  four  years  of  work  at  Sewanee 
and  then  go  to  engineering  school. 
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Some  of  these  engineering  schools  have  full-time  administrative  officers 
whose  duty  is  to  advise  students  in  this  program  after  they  get  to  engineering 
school.  They  also  visit  the  Sewanee  campus  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the 
engineering  committee  in  advising  students. 

This  program  is  a  compact  one.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  student  to  arrange 
a  schedule  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  necessary  pre-professional  courses 
as  well  as  all  courses  that  Sewanee  requires  for  the  degree.  Entering  students 
who  are  considering  engineering  as  a  profession  should  consult  a  member  of 
the  Engineering  Committee  (see  standing  committees  of  the  college  faculty) 
before  they  register  for  their  first  classes.  In  general,  all  freshmen  in  this  program 
take  a  foreign  language,  Physics  101,  102  or  Chemistry  101,  102,  and  Mathe- 
matics 101,  102.  Physics  is  preferable  to  chemistry  the  first  year,  except  for 
those  students  who  plan  to  study  chemical  engineering  or  some  related  field. 

Forestry,  Environmental  Management  Program 

The  College  offers  a  cooperative  program  with  Duke  and  Yale  Universities 
in  the  areas  of  environmental  management  and  forestry.  The  student  will  earn 
the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  in  five  years,  spending  three  years  at  the 
University  of  the  South  and  two  years  at  Duke's  School  of  Forestry  and 
Environmental  Studies.  The  student  must  fulfill  Sewanee  degree  requirements 
by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  first  year's  work  at  Duke  will  complete 
the  undergraduate  degree  requirements  and  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  awarded 
by  the  University  of  the  South  at  the  end  of  that  first  year.  Duke  University 
will  award  the  professional  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  or  Master  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management  to  qualified  candidates  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Candidates  should  apply  for  admission  to  Duke  early  in  their  junior  year  at 
Sewanee. 

The  major  program  emphases  at  Duke  are  forest  resource  production, 
resource  science,  and  resource  policy  and  economics;  however,  programs  can 
be  tailored  with  other  individual  emphases.  The  student's  undergraduate  major 
at  Sewanee  will  be  natural  resources. 

Students  in  this  program  must  complete  a  total  of  60  units  at  Duke,  which 
normally  requires  four  semesters. 

Some  students  may  prefer  to  complete  the  bachelor's  degree  before  un- 
dertaking graduate  study  at  Duke.  The  master's  degree  requirements  for  these 
students  are  the  same  as  those  for  students  entering  after  the  junior  year,  but 
the  60-unit  requirement  may  be  reduced  for  relevant  course  work  of  satisfactory 
quality  already  completed  at  Sewanee.  All  credit  reductions  are  determined 
individually  and  consider  both  the  student's  educational  background  and 
objectives. 

Teacher  Certification 

The  University  of  the  South  offers  a  program,  approved  by  the  Tennessee 
State  Department  of  Education,  designed  to  prepare  students  for  secondary 
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school  teaching.  It  does  not  offer  a  major  in  education.  Students  interested 
in  the  program  should  discuss  their  plans  with  the  director  of  teacher  education 
during  the  freshman  year  so  that  they  can  complete  their  requirements  during 
the  usual  four  year  undergraduate  period.  Some  students  may  need  to  spend 
one  summer  session  in  Sewanee. 

The  college  has  a  nine-member  Teacher  Education  Committee  which 
establishes  policy  for  the  program,  oversees  the  advising  of  prospective  teachers, 
and  determines  who  will  be  recommended  for  certification.  During  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year  students  apply  for  admission  to  the  program. 
The  committee  expects  applicants  to  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of 
2.50,  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Pre-Professional  Skills  Test  (PPST),  a  psycho- 
logical inventory,  two  favorable  faculty  recommendations,  and  an  interview 
with  a  member  of  the  teacher  education  committee  to  determine  personal  and 
social  fitness  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  in  the  program  will  consult  with  the  program  director  at 
least  once  a  semester,  as  well  as  with  the  appropriate  department  chairman 
or  adviser.  Late  in  the  final  semester,  the  student  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
Committee.  In  addition  to  completion  of  the  required  program,  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  National  Teachers'  Examination  (NTE)  are  required  for  rec- 
ommendation for  certification,  as  is  a  grade  point  average  of  2.50  in  the 
student's  endorsement  area(s). 

The  University  has  approved  programs  leading  to  secondary  school  cer- 
tificates in  the  seven  areas  listed  below.  Details  of  the  requirements  for  each 
endorsement  area  may  be  obtained  from  the  program  director. 

1.  Bible.  (There  are  virtually  no  full-time  positions  in  this  endorsement 
area;  a  second  area  of  endorsement  is  strongly  recommended.) 

2.  English. 

3.  Fine  Arts. 

4.  Foreign  Languages:  French,  Spanish.  (Whenever  possible,  travel  or 
residence  in  an  appropriate  country  should  be  included  in  the  prepa- 
ration.) 

5.  Mathematics. 

6.  Science:  biology,  chemistry,  general  science,  space  and  earth  science, 
physics. 

7.  Social  Sciences:  economics,  government,  history,  psychology.  (Since 
very  few  full-time  positions  are  available  in  psychology,  students  are 
especially  urged  to  have  a  second  endorsement  area.) 

The  general  education  requirements  beyond  those  prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
or  B.S.  degrees  are:  English  101  and  English  102;  Biology  100  or  105;  two 
semesters  of  laboratory  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and/or  physics; 
and  three  semesters  of  physical  education.  In  addition  to  the  above  require- 
ments, students  in  the  teacher  education  program  must  demonstrate  competence 
in  the  use  of  the  computer.  Successful  completion  of  one  full  course  in  computer 
science  is  normally  adequate  to  fulfill  this  requirement  (Computer  Science 
100  is  recommended);  the  requirement  may  also  be  fulfilled  through  a  pro- 
ficiency examination  administered  by  the  director  of  academic  computing. 
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The  professional  education  requirements  are  Education/Psychology  161 
and  162;  Anthropology  204  and  History  279;  Education  444  (Teaching  of 
Reading  in  the  Content  Areas);  Education  341  or  343;  and  Education  342, 
Supervised  Teaching  (six  semester  hours).  NOTE:  The  six  hours  of  student 
teaching  may  not  be  included  in  the  123  hours  required  for  the  B.A.  or 
B.S.  degrees. 

Special  Educational  Opportunities 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Interdisciplinary  majors  may  be  initiated  by  either  faculty  or  students  and 
must  promise  benefits  not  obtainable  through  any  established  major.  Proposals 
will  be  submitted  to  the  curriculum  committee  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
College  faculty.  Responsibility  for  each  program  rests  with  a  faculty  coordinator 
who,  with  other  participating  faculty  members,  advises  students  majoring  in 
the  program  and  administers  the  comprehensive  examination.  Both  program 
courses  and  related  courses  are  included  in  the  description  of  any  such  in- 
terdisciplinary major.  Program  courses  come  under  the  same  rules  as  those  for 
existing  departmental  majors  (q.  v. ),  with  the  additional  stipulation  that  students 
majoring  in  an  interdisciplinary  program  may  not  take  program  courses  pass- 
fail  (except  courses  numbered  440)  and  may  not  count  program  courses  toward 
a  major  in  any  other  subject. 

Student-Initiated  Courses 

During  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  as  many  as  three  special  courses 
may  be  offered  based  upon  proposals  by  students  during  the  first  month  of 
the  preceding  semester.  Students  may  request  courses  in  interdepartmental 
or  extra-departmental  areas  of  study  as  well  as  courses  of  a  clearly  departmental 
nature.  Proposals  are  to  be  given  to  the  dean. 

If  the  course  requested  is  offered,  all  students  who  request  it  will  be  expected 
to  register  for  it  except  under  exceptional  circumstances.  All  courses  to  be 
offered  in  this  manner  must  have  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

French,  German,  and  Spanish  Houses 

The  College  maintains  French,  German,  and  Spanish  houses  to  give  its 
students  a  richer  experience  in  those  languages.  A  certain  number  of  students 
may  be  accepted  as  residents  of  each  house  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  speak  only  that  particular  language 
among  themselves  within  the  house.  A  planned  series  of  cultural  events 
enhances  the  program  in  each  house. 

Language  Laboratory 

The  Edith  Lodge  Kellermann  Language  Laboratory,  completely  renovated 
in  1983,  houses  up-to-date  language  laboratory  equipment  in  an  inviting, 
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attractive  language  learning  center.  Language  instructors  use  the  20-station 
laboratory,  equipped  with  audioactive  cassette  recorders,  to  broadcast  tapes, 
record  student  presentations,  or  show  slides,  filmstrips,  and  video  recordings 
to  their  classes.  The  laboratory  is  open  afternoons  and  evenings  for  individual 
independent  study  of  assigned  class  tapes.  Self- teaching  tape  series  in  languages 
such  as  Japanese  or  Polish  are  also  available  for  interested  students,  as  are 
cultural  listening  tapes  of  music  and  poetry  selections.  Language  tutors,  lan- 
guage laboratory  assistants,  and  the  director  of  the  language  laboratory  are 
available  to  assist  students  with  special  language  or  language  laboratory  requests 
during  these  independent  study  hours. 

University  Observatory 

The  Observatory  is  an  instructional  laboratory  for  the  courses  in 
Astronomy  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  Located  on  the  roof  of 
Carnegie  Building,  access  is  by  stairway  from  the  third  floor.  Ue  by  students 
and  faculty  in  other  Departments  encouraged.  Use  by  students  and  faculty 
in  other  departments  is  encouraged.  A  series  of  public  programs  for  viewing 
celestial  events  of  general  interest  is  scheduled  for  each  semester  and  Summer 
School.  In  addition,  the  Observatory  is  open  every  Thursday  evening  (weather 
permitting)  during  the  school  year.  Sessions  for  special  groups  may  be  arranged 
when  staff  availability  permits.  Student  assistants  play  a  major  role  in  the 
operation  of  the  Observatory. 

The  largest  modern  telescope  is  an  eleven- inch  Schmidt-Cassegrain 
(Celestron  Ultima)  reflector.  The  Dome,  in  the  process  of  renovation,  houses 
a  classic  six- inch  refracting  telescope  crafted  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  in  1897. 
It  has  been  restored  to  its  original  quality  and  historical  appearance  by  Dr. 
Francis  M.  Cordell,  Sr.,  of  the  Barnard  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Observatory  dates  back  to  the  completion  of  Carnegie  Science 
Building  in  1913  and  the  gift  of  the  Clark  telescope  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  of 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  Dome  was  constructed  in  1942  by  Mr.  Martin 
Johnson  following  a  design  by  Dr.  Edward  McCrady. 

Society  of  Wilkins  Scholars 

Wilkins  Scholars,  chosen  by  a  special  committee  on  the  basis  of  academic 
ability,  leadership,  and  character,  have  regular  programs  of  an  educational  and 
recreational  nature  under  the  direction  of  their  own  officers  and  the  guidance 
of  the  associate  dean.  The  Society  of  Wilkins  Scholars  has  especially  close 
relations  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Members  often  take  leading  roles  in 
academic  and  extracurricular  activities  on  campus.  Wilkins  Scholars  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  personal  and  academic  standards  appropriate  to  those 
selected  for  this  distinction. 

Oak  Ridge  Semester 

A  student  interested  in  experimental  science  may  apply  to  spend  the  spring 
semester,  usually  of  the  junior  year,  in  residence  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
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Laboratory  (ORNL),  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  under  a  program  sponsored  by 
tbe  Associated  Colleges  of  the  South  (ACS)  of  which  the  University  of  the 
South  is  a  member.  The  student  will  receive  a  semester's  credit  for  work 
including  research  under  the  supervision  of  an  ORNL  scientist,  a  course  offered 
by  a  faculty  member  from  one  of  the  ACS  member  institutions,  and  partici- 
pation in  a  seminar  concerning  his  or  her  own  research  and  that  of  other 
students:  Participants  in  the  program  will  be  considered  students  in  absentia 
in  the  College  and  will  pay  the  normal  tuition  but  no  other  fees. 

Island  Ecology  Program 

The  Island  Ecology  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary  summer  field  school 
in  the  sciences.  Following  a  seminar  in  the  Easter  semester,  students  study 
geology,  marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  ecology  for  five  weeks  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island,  an  undeveloped  barrier  island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  the  interdependence  of  these  disciplines  in  the  functioning 
of  the  fragile  ecosystem  of  the  island.  The  program  is  limited  to  ten  Sewanee 
students,  but  is  open  to  non-science  as  well  as  science  majors.  Four  faculty 
members  from  three  departments  teach  in  the  program  each  spring  and  summer. 

College  Summer  School 

The  six-week  summer  session  in  the  College  serves  students  who  wish 
to  speed  the  acquisition  of  their  degree,  broaden  or  enrich  their  academic 
program,  or  gain  additional  credits  toward  completion  of  their  class  standing. 
In  addition,  it  provides  incoming  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  adapt  to  the 
academic  demands  of  college  in  an  environment  relatively  free  of  the  pressures 
of  extracurricular  activities. 

The  summer  term  is  essentially  a  projection  of  the  academic  year.  Regular 
faculty  of  the  College  provide  the  instruction,  and  the  course  content  and 
academic  standards  are  the  same.  Both  introductory  and  advanced  courses  are 
offered.  A  very  favorable  student-faculty  ratio  during  the  summer  term  makes 
possible  an  intimate  classroom  environment. 

Foreign  Study 

The  College  recognizes  that  study  in  a  foreign  country  can  enrich  a 
student's  academic  program  and  enhance  a  student's  contribution  to  the  life 
of  this  academic  community.  Interested  students  in  good  academic  and  social 
standing  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  program  of  study  abroad. 
Such  study  may  be  for  a  summer,  a  semester,  or  a  full  year.  If  for  a  year,  it 
is  generally  for  the  junior  year. 

To  be  recommended  for  a  summer  program,  students  must  have  made 
normal  academic  progress  as  defined  at  Sewanee.  To  be  recommended  for  a 
semester  or  a  year  of  study  abroad,  students  are  expected  to  have  achieved 
a  2.50  cumulative  grade  point  average,  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
graduation,  and  to  possess  the  necessary  language  skills  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
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program.  Students  with  a  lower  cumulative  average  than  2.50  may  study  abroad 
if  recommended  by  the  department  in  which  they  are  majoring. 

The  responsibility  for  advising  students  and  helping  them  select  the 
programs  best  suited  to  their  needs  rests  with  the  department  chair,  the  faculty 
representatives  of  particular  programs,  and  with  the  associate  dean,  who  serves 
as  coordinator  of  foreign  study.  Questions  about  academic  credit  should  be 
discussed  with  the  associate  dean.  All  students  applying  to  study  abroad  must 
fill  out  a  campus  application  form,  which  should  be  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  associate  dean  and  returned  there.  Applications  must  be  approved  by 
the  associate  dean,  and,  in  the  case  of  upperclassmen,  the  chair  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  student  is  majoring.  Permission  to  study  abroad  carries 
with  it  an  automatic  leave  of  absence. 

Current  information  on  programs  for  foreign  study  is  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Associate  Dean. 

The  University  of  the  South  is  actively  affiliated  with  a  number  of 
programs,  including  but  not  restricted  to  the  following: 

Summer  Programs 

British  Studies  at  Oxford  and  International  Studies  in  London  are  sponsored 
by  Rhodes  College,  in  affiliation  with  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  South, 
and  Vanderbilt  University,  respectively.  The  British  Studies  program,  con- 
ducted at  St.  John's  College,  University  of  Oxford,  for  five  weeks  in  July  and 
August,  emphasizes  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  It  focuses  on  a 
specific  cultural  era  each  summer.  The  International  Studies  program,  con- 
ducted in  facilities  of  the  University  of  London  for  five  weeks,  emphasizes 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  contemporary  international 
problems.  A  particular  theme  is  followed  each  summer. 

Summer  programs  at  Freiburg,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Vienna  are 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies.  These 
programs,  conducted  in  a  university  setting,  offer  four  or  five  weeks  of  study 
in  languages,  literature,  art  history,  politics,  and  other  subjects.  Internships 
are  available  with  Parliament  in  London  and  with  businesses  and  international 
organizations  in  Vienna.  The  Institute  for  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian 
Studies  is  formally  affiliated  with  41  colleges  and  universities  including  the 
University  of  the  South  and  informally  associated  with  over  50  others. 

Semester  or  Year  Programs 

European  Studies  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  which  takes  place  during 
the  first  semester  each  year,  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Rhodes  College  and  the 
University  of  the  South.  Approximately  thirty  students  spend  four  weeks  in 
Sewanee  in  the  summer,  then  two  weeks  in  York  (England),  six  weeks  in 
Oxford,  four  weeks  on  the  continent,  and  one  week  in  London  studying  art 
history,  literature,  and  religion.  The  program  ends  before  Thanksgiving.  The 
current  theme  is  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
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Studies  in  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/ 
Institute  of  Asian  Studies,  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  study  for  a 
semester  or  a  year  in  university  programs  in  Durham,  Freiburg,  London,  Madrid, 
Milan,  Nantes,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  The  faculty  in  each  of  these  programs  is 
composed  exclusively  of  European  scholars.  Courses  are  available  in  most 
undergraduate  subjects.  Special  programs  are  available  dealing  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  at  Freiburg  and  art  history  and  archaeology  at 
the  Ecole  de  Louvre  in  Paris.  The  program  at  Durham  is  especially  well-suited 
to  science  majors.  Students  participating  in  programs  of  the  Institute  of 
European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies  may  apply  for  a  variety  of  intern- 
ships. 

Study  in  Spain  is  available  through  Vanderbilt-in-Spain,  a  program  in  which 
the  University  of  the  South  and  Vanderbilt  University  cooperate.  Students 
spend  one  or  two  semesters  at  the  University  of  Madrid  studying  Hispanic 
language,  history,  art,  and  literature. 

Study  in  Germany  is  available  for  a  full  year  or  for  the  second  semester 
at  the  University  of  Bamberg  under  an  agreement  between  the  two  universities. 
Sewanee  students  pay  the  regular  fees  at  the  University  of  the  South  and  take 
normal  university  courses  at  Bamberg  in  various  areas  of  the  humanities. 
Intensive  language  preparation  in  Bamberg  is  a  required  part  of  the  program. 

The  Federation  of  German  American  Clubs  and  the  Department  of 
German  administer  a  full  scholarship  for  a  Sewanee  student  to  study  for  a  year 
at  one  of  twelve  West  German  universities.  Students  may  choose  from  a  wide 
array  of  courses  and  are  guests  of  the  federation  at  various  academic  and  social 
functions.  A  German  student  spends  a  year  at  Sewanee  under  the  provisions 
of  this  scholarship. 

Japanese  Studies  in  Nagoya  at  Nanzan  University,  Japan,  is  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/Institute  of  Asian  Studies. 
Students  may  enroll  for  a  semester  or  a  full  year.  The  major  emphasis  in  the 
program  is  on  the  learning  of  Japanese.  Previous  study  of  Japanese  is  not  required 
for  students  entering  in  the  fall.  For  spring  semester  applicants,  at  least  one 
year  of  Japanese  is  required.  Lecture  classes  dealing  with  Japan  are  taught  in 
English. 

Study  in  Japan  is  made  possible  by  an  exchange  agreement  between  the 
University  of  the  South  and  Rikkyo  University  in  Tokyo.  Rikkyo  (originally 
St.  Paul's)  sends  a  student  annually  to  Sewanee.  Several  Sewanee  students 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  arrangement.  Knowledge  of  Japanese  is  required 
for  admission  to  Rikkyo. 

Asian  Studies  in  Singapore,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies/ 
Institute  of  Asian  Studies,  is  a  program  which  offers  a  full  year  or  a  fall  semester 
at  the  National  University  of  Singapore,  an  English- language  institution  with 
an  international  reputation.  Intensive  training  in  Chinese  is  available  at  all 
levels. 
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Semester  in  Liberia  is  a  program  at  Cuttington  University  College,  sponsored 
by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  which  involves  six  months  of  academic 
study,  travel,  and  volunteer  work  in  Africa  during  the  second  semester.  Students 
prepare  for  the  experience  during  an  intensive  orientation  on  the  campus  of 
Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 

Internships  in  Public  Affairs 

Undergraduates  at  the  University  of  the  South  are  eligible  for  summer 
internships  in  public  affairs.  This  program,  which  provides  support  for  students 
whose  proposals  are  accepted,  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Tonya 
Foundation,  and  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  in  any  field 
of  study  to  work  at  the  federal,  state,  or  local  level  of  government,  or  in  the 
private  sector  in  some  area  related  to  public  affairs. 

Internships  in  Economics 

The  Internship  Program  in  Economics  is  designed  for  undergraduate 
students  at  the  University  of  the  South  who  are  interested  in  a  summer  position 
in  some  area  related  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  The  major  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  enhance  and  enrich  the  learning  of  students  by  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  of  work  and  study  in  a  job  setting.  This  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  and  support  from  the  Tonya 
Foundation  and  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Leave  of  Absence 

Recognizing  the  need  some  students  have  for  a  temporary  change  from 
the  regular  academic  course  at  Sewanee,  the  College  has  instituted  a  leave- 
of-absence  program.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  excused  from  the  College 
for  one  semester  or  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  or  personal 
development  should  consult  both  the  academic  adviser  and  the  associate  dean. 
Having  obtained  their  approval,  the  student  should  make  a  request  in  writing 
to  the  Committee  on  Admission.  The  request  should  state  specific  plans  for 
the  period  away  and  the  date  on  which  the  student  plans  to  return.  If  the 
committee  approves  the  request,  this  will  guarantee  the  student  readmission 
at  the  end  of  the  specified  time,  providing  the  terms  of  the  request  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled. 
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Jessie  Ball  duPoNT  Library 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library,  completed  in  1982  and  named  for  one 
of  the  University's  most  generous  benefactors,  is  a  spacious  and  attractive 
building  which  provides  seating  for  900  students.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
seating  consists  of  individual  study  carrels.  Served  by  a  staff  of  23,  the  library 
provides  space  for  a  collection  in  excess  of  600,000  volumes. 

The  collection  currently  contains  over  400,000  cataloged  volumes,  in- 
cluding 94,000  in  the  library  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  1 25,000  government 
documents.  It  has  been  a  federal  documents  depository  since  1873.  More  than 
2,400  periodicals  are  currently  received  and  about  12,000  volumes  are  added 
each  year.  A  growing  collection  of  microforms  and  non-print  materials  aug- 
ments the  book  collection.  The  library  also  offers  a  computerized  catalog. 

The  special  collections  department  includes  a  large  collection  of  Sewaneeana 
and  materials  written  by  Sewanee  authors,  along  with  about  8,000  rare  books 
from  all  periods  of  printing.  The  rare  book  collection  is  particularly  strong 
in  southern  literature  and  fine  editions  of  early  theological  works.  The  University 
Archives  provides  a  collection  of  over  one-half  million  documents  and  artifacts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  University,  the  history  of  the  South,  and  the 
development  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  South. 

The  library  provides  several  important  special  features  that  enhance  its 
service  to  students  and  faculty.  One  large  study  area  is  open  twenty-four  hours 
daily.  The  Fooshee  Browsing  Collection  contains  current  popular  fiction  and 
non-fiction. 

The  duPont  Library  also  provides  an  "absolute  silence"  reading  room  for 
those  students  who  want  to  avoid  all  distractions  while  studying.  The  Elizabeth 
Craig  Lancaster  Listening  Complex  has  a  large  open  lounge  area  and  eight 
private  listening  rooms  where  students  may  listen  to  music  or  spoken  word 
recordings.  The  non-print  services  department  provides  screening  facilities, 
videotape  viewing,  and  other  audio-visual  services  to  meet  both  classroom  and 
individual  student  needs. 

The  library  sponsors  an  active  library  instructional  program  consisting  of 
a  formal  student  orientation,  a  credit  course  in  the  use  of  library  resources, 
bibliographies  in  many  of  the  areas  taught  at  the  University,  and  custom- 
designed  library  instruction  on  demand  for  any  class  taught  in  the  University. 
In  addition,  professional  reference  service  is  available  from  the  reference  staff 
for  52  of  the  96  hours  that  the  library  is  open  weekly,  as  well  as  by  special 
appointment  at  other  times.  Computer  assisted  research  service  (CARS) 
enables  faculty  and  students  to  initiate  online  searches  of  indexes,  abstracts 
and  statistical  sources  in  place  of  manual  searches  of  printed  reference  sources. 

Other  libraries  in  the  Sewanee  area  include  the  Thurmond  Library  at  Otey 
Parish,  the  James  Agee  Library  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  School,  the  Franklin 
County  Library  in  Winchester,  and  the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  Library  in  Tullahoma. 
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Career  Services 

As  students  at  Sewanee  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  through  their 
curricular  and  extracurricular  activities,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Career 
Services  is  available  to  assist  them  in  planning  for  a  career  and  in  developing 
skills  useful  after  graduation.  Staff  members  offer  students  individual  career 
counseling  and  help  them  to  find  suitable  summer  employment  or  internships 
in  business  and  the  professions.  The  office  also  sponsors  workshops  and 
symposia  on  choosing  a  career  and  gives  instruction  in  presenting  one's 
qualifications  effectively.  Representatives  from  leading  corporations  visit 
Sewanee  regularly  to  interview  students  recommended  by  the  faculty  and  this 
office. 

While  faculty  members  are  those  best  qualified  to  advise  students  about 
graduate  and  professional  education,  the  Office  of  Career  Services  maintains 
an  extensive  collection  of  graduate  school  catalogs,  announcements  of  fel- 
lowships, and  guides  to  graduate  examinations  which  are  likely  to  be  useful 
to  those  planning  to  pursue  their  studies  further.  The  office  also  provides 
counseling  and  guidance  to  students  to  help  them  to  identify  programs  and 
schools  which  will  best  enable  them  to  reach  their  vocational  goals. 


Life  on  the  Mountain 

The  community  surrounding  the  University  has  a  population  of 
approximately  2,500  persons  who  represent  a  wide  variety  of  interests  and 
vocations.  Sewanee  students  find  it  easy  and  convenient  to  relate  to  residents 
and  to  participate  with  them  in  cultural,  social,  and  other  activities.  Through 
such  organizations  as  the  Emergency  Medical  Service  and  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  students  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  University. 

Administration  of  the  College 

Officers 

The  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
its  faculty  and  students,  is  centered  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  which  administers 
the  academic  regulations  of  the  faculty  and  provides  academic  counseling. 
Academic  department  chairs  are  responsible  for  administrative  matters  within 
their  departments  and  coordinate  the  advising  of  majors. 

The  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women  are  responsible  in  general  for  matters 
of  student  life.  Specifically  they  are  responsible  for  freshman  orientation  and 
the  freshman  advising  program,  student  counseling,  the  enforcement  of  class 
attendance  regulations,  social  functions  and  policies,  student  discipline,  campus 
safety  and  security,  student  housing  and  room  reservations,  and  student  health 
services.  Also,  they  supervise  the  dormitory  staff  which  includes  head  residents, 
proctors,  and  assistant  proctors. 

The  University  Counselors  offer  professional  counseling  to  students 
regarding  personal  problems  and  concerns.  Counseling  is  available  on  an 
individual  or  group  basis,  and  all  conversations  are  held  in  confidence. 

The  University  Chaplain  and  members  of  the  staff  maintain  offices  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  and  a  conference  room  in  the  Bishop's  Common;  they  are 
available  to  students  and  faculty  for  counseling  and  other  pastoral  duties.  The 
chaplains  conduct  a  regular  weekly  schedule  of  services  in  the  Episcopal  tradition 
in  the  chapel,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  The  University  Choir  provides 
music  for  many  of  the  services,  and  students  serve  as  lay  readers,  ushers,  acolytes, 
and  sacristans.  It  should  be  noted  that  other  churches  are  located  nearby  and 
are  easily  accessible  to  students. 

The  Director  of  Financial  Aid  maintains  an  office  in  Fulford  Hall.  The 
director  computes  financial  need  for  students  and  supervises  distribution  of  funds 
among  those  who  have  demonstrated  need. 

The  Director  of  Career  Services  maintains  a  biographical  file  of  all 
interested  students  and  alumni  for  potential  employers  and  serves  as  the  liaison 
officer  for  representatives  of  graduate  and  professional  schools,  business,  and 
industry  who  visit  the  campus. 
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The  physicians  and  nurses  at  the  University  Health  Service  maintain  office 
hours  each  weekday  to  serve  student  medical  needs.  The  staff  is  available  to 
provide  care  for  illnesses,  explain  preventive  care  measures,  and  to  offer  health 
education  programs  on  campus. 

The  Director  of  Minority  Student  Affairs  has  responsibility  for  looking  after 
the  needs  of  minority  students  in  the  College  and  for  working  with  the  Director 
of  Admission  in  representing  the  College  to  prospective  minority  students. 

Academic  Schedule 

The  academic  year  of  the  College  is  divided  into  two  semesters:  the  first 
beginning  in  late  August  and  ending  before  Christmas  (Advent  Semester),  the 
second  beginning  in  January  and  ending  in  May  (Easter  semester).  A  six-week 
summer  session  usually  begins  in  mid-June. 

Classes  are  held  five  days  a  week,  Monday  through  Friday.  Most  classes 
meet  in  the  morning,  although  some  seminars,  laboratories,  and  special  classes 
meet  in  the  afternoon.  The  normal  class  schedule  calls  for  each  class  to  meet 
for  three  50-minute  or  two  75 -minute  sessions  each  week.  Weekends  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  working  on  special  projects,  catching  up  on  assignments, 
reflecting,  and  engaging  in  athletic,  cultural,  and  other  extracurricular  activities. 

Honor  Code  and  Student  Government 

Honor  Code 

Sewanee  places  major  emphasis  upon  honor.  Its  students  are  expected  to 
conduct  themselves  with  integrity,  discipline,  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  regard  for  other  people.  Students  make  a  commitment  to  these  ideals 
by  signing  the  University's  honor  code,  and  in  exchange  for  this  commitment 
the  University  grants  its  students  freedom  and  privacy.  The  honor  code  is  a 
time-honored  tradition  at  Sewanee  and  is  maintained  entirely  by  an  Honor 
Council  elected  from  the  student  body. 

Student  Government 

Sewanee's  student  government  organization  is  unique.  It  is  bicameral  in 
its  composition,  comprised  of  the  Student  Assembly  and  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  assembly  are  the  speaker,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  elected  from  the  student  body  at  large. 

The  assembly  represents  student  opinion  and  makes  recommendations  to 
the  faculty  and  administration  through  the  deans;  it  legislates  in  matters  of 
student  affairs,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  faculty  and  administration;  and 
it  recommends  to  the  deans  of  students  and  the  provost  the  allocation  of  student 
activity  funds. 
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The  Order  of  Gownsmen  is  made  up  of  students  who  have  achieved  the 
required  grade-point  average  and  are  entitled  to  wear  the  academic  gown.  Its 
chief  executive  officer  is  the  president  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen. 

The  order  advises  the  Student  Assembly  and  strives  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  spirit,  tradition,  and  ideals  of  the  University.  The  order  has 
legislative  authority  through  its  appointment  power  to  student  and  faculty 
committees  and  its  ability  to  investigate  any  problems  or  concerns  of  the 
students. 

The  Student  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  speaker,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Student  Assembly,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  the  head  proctors,  the  chairs  of  the  Disciplinary  Committee  and 
Honor  Council,  the  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Purple,  and  the  student  members 
of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

Student  Trustees 

Recognizing  the  contribution  that  students  could  make,  in  1970  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  to  expand  its  membership  to  include  three 
student  trustees,  two  elected  from  the  College  and  one  from  the  School  of 
Theology.  Similarly,  the  College  faculty  has  opened  many  of  its  committees 
to  representatives  of  the  student  body. 

Student  Handbook 

The  student  handbook  is  the  official  source  of  information  regarding  student 
conduct,  rules,  and  regulations.  It  contains  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Honor 
Code  as  well  as  a  complete  list  of  student  organizations.  It  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Deans  of  Students  and  it  is  distributed  to  all  students  annually. 

Housing  and  Meals 

All  students  except  married  students  and  those  living  at  home  with  their 
families  are  required  to  live  in  University-approved  housing.  Each  University 
dormitory  contains  accommodations  for  20-100  students,  a  common  room  and 
kitchen,  and  an  apartment  for  a  head  resident.  A  student  usually  shares  a  room 
with  one  other  student.  There  are  single  rooms,  but  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  assigned  to  seniors.  There  are  no  freshman  dormitories.  Space  in  each 
dormitory  is  reserved  for  freshmen  and  transfer  students  and  for  students  in 
all  undergraduate  classes. 

Each  dormitory  room  is  furnished  with  a  single  bed,  a  desk  and  chair,  chest, 
bookcase,  and  closet  space  for  each  student.  The  student  is  expected  to  furnish 
a  pillow  and  bed  linens.  A  desk  lamp  is  also  needed.  Students  may,  within  reason, 
add  furnishings  to  make  their  rooms  more  comfortable. 

The  administration  has  the  right  to  inspect  any  hall,  lecture  room,  office, 
student's  room,  or  public  apartment  of  the  University. 
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Most  dormitories  have  head  residents,  whose  principal  responsibility  is  to 
provide  a  supportive,  home-like  atmosphere.  Dormitory  proctors,  who  are 
student  members  of  the  administration  and  who  head  the  dormitory  staff  where 
they  reside,  have  major  responsibility  for  order  and  rule  enforcement  in  the 
dormitories,  dormitory  programming,  and  the  reporting  of  needed  dormitory 
repairs.  The  assistant  proctors  live  on  the  same  floor  as  their  freshman  advisee 
groups  and  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  freshmen  and  their  faculty  adviser.  They 
also  are  available  for  student  counseling  and  advice. 

Gailor  Hall,  the  college  dining  hall,  serves  21  meals  during  specified  hours 
each  week.  All  students  except  married  and  day  students  eat  in  Gailor  or  the 
Bishop's  Common  dining  facility.  They  pay  a  fee  each  semester  for  meals.  Non- 
boarding  students  and  visitors  pay  a  per-meal  fee. 

Activities  and  Organizations 

Orientation  Program 

A  student-directed  orientation  program  for  entering  students,  supervised 
by  the  deans  of  students,  begins  several  days  before  the  College  opens  each 
fall.  The  orientation  program  includes  a  full  schedule  of  informative  sessions 
on  all  aspects  of  Sewanee  life.  The  arrangement  of  events  is  also  designed  to 
give  ample  opportunity  for  new  students  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another, 
with  upperclassmen,  and  with  the  faculty.  Advising  sessions  with  faculty  advisers, 
dinner  at  the  home  of  a  faculty  member,  a  studying- in-college  session,  an  address 
by  the  dean  on  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  and  two  information  sessions 
make  up  the  heart  of  the  orientation  schedule. 

Bishop's  Common 

The  Bishop's  Common,  commonly  known  as  the  BC,  is  the  University 
student  union,  the  center  of  campus  extracurricular  activity.  It  contains  the 
student  post  office,  a  weekday  dining  area,  a  pub,  lounges,  a  conference  room, 
darkrooms,  party  and  game  rooms,  and  offices  for  student  government  and 
student  publications.  The  Niles  Trammell  Communications  Center  contains 
office  and  studio  space  for  the  student  radio  station.  The  Bishop's  Common 
staff  assists  individual  students  and  organized  groups  in  planning  for  the  social 
and  recreational  life  of  the  campus.  The  Sewanee  Union  Theatre,  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Thompson  Hall,  presents  an  interesting  variety  of  commercial 
films. 

The  Sewanee  Outing  Program  and  the  canoe  team,  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  section,  are  part  of  the  union's  program. 

Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  founded  in  1776  and  the  oldest  fraternity  in  America, 
is  a  national  honor  society  recognizing  high  academic  achievement  and  seeking 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  active  scholarship.  The  Sewanee  Chapter,  Beta  of  Tennessee, 
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was  established  in  1926.  Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  perhaps  the  most  prized 
honor  a  college  student  can  receive.  Sewanee  students  who  have  demonstrated 
exceptional  academic  excellence  become  eligible  after  completing  five  con- 
secutive semesters. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Alpha  Alpha  Chapter,  was  established  at  Sewanee 
in  1929.  The  purpose  of  this  national  organization  is  to  recognize  leadership 
in  college.  Student  members  are  chosen  from  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  and 
not  more  than  three  percent  of  the  student  body  may  be  elected  to  membership. 
Members  must  have  distinguished  themselves  in  such  activities  as  scholarship, 
athletics,  and  publications. 

Blue  Key,  a  national  honor  leadership  fraternity,  recognizes  distinguished 
men  on  the  campus.  The  members  are  chosen  not  solely  because  of  what  they 
have  done,  but  for  their  future  promise. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  is  the  national  political  science  honor  fraternity.  The 
Gamma  Sigma  Chapter  in  Sewanee  was  chartered  in  April,  1958.  The  orga- 
nization attempts  to  stimulate  productive  scholarship  and  an  intelligent  interest 
in  government.  At  its  open  meetings,  prominent  figures  in  the  field  of  political 
science  are  presented. 

The  Sewanee  chapter  of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  the  only  national  physics  honor 
society,  was  established  in  May,  1958.  The  chapter  receives  into  membership 
physics  students  and  a  limited  number  from  closely  related  fields  when  such 
students  attain  high  standards  of  scholarship,  professional  merit,  and  academic 
distinction. 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  the  national  honor  society  in  economics,  was 
introduced  into  Sewanee  in  1965  with  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Tennessee. 
Students  with  outstanding  academic  records  in  economics  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  is  the  national  Spanish  honor  society.  The  Kappa  Chapter 
was  chartered  at  Sewanee  in  May,  1978.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  merit  and  interest  in  Hispanic  culture. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  the  national  premedical  honor  society,  was  founded 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa  in  1926.  The  Tennessee  Epsilon 
Chapter  was  installed  January,  1984.  Its  purpose  is  to  reward  excellence  in 
premedical  scholarship.  Associate  membership  is  open  to  all  pre-health  career 
students.  Active  membership  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  is  based  upon 
academic  record  and  participation  as  an  associate  member. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  international  honor  society  in  history,  was  founded 
in  1921  and  has  grown  to  include  more  than  600  chapters  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis 
of  excellence  in  the  study,  teaching,  or  writing  of  history.  The  objective  of  the 
society  is  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  history  by  the  encouragement  of  research, 
good  teaching,  publication,  and  the  exchange  of  learning  and  thought  among 
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historians.  The  Alpha  Delta  Gamma  chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta  was  chartered 
and  installed  at  Sewanee  in  May,  1987. 

Social  Organizations 

There  are  many  organizations  open  to  students,  which  provide  a  varied 
and  active  social  atmosphere  on  the  campus.  These  organizations  sponsor  social, 
cultural,  and  educational  events  which  are  open  to  all  students  and  faculty. 

The  eleven  national  fraternities  and  six  local  sororities  at  Sewanee  provide 
a  structured  relationship  among  young  men  and  women  in  which  their  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  may  be  enriched.  They  serve  as  an  outlet  for  athletic 
interests  through  intramural  competition,  they  provide  a  training  ground  for 
leadership  and  fiscal  management,  and  they  help  offset  the  academic  routine 
with  social  events.  The  fraternities  and  sororities  also  sponsor  the  Annual  Fall 
Fest  and  participate  in  service  projects  such  as  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive,  the 
Annual  Help  Week,  the  Sewanee  Public  School  Halloween  Carnival,  the 
Community  of  Strangers  home  refurbishment  projects,  and  the  Students  Against 
Multiple  Sclerosis  fund  raising  programs.  The  fraternities  and  sororities  are 
evaluated  annually  to  assure  that  their  operations  are  in  accordance  with  the 
expectations  contained  in  the  "Statement  of  Relationship."  These  expectations 
include  academic  achievement,  group  citizenship,  fiscal  management,  property 
maintenance,  alumni  support,  and  community  service. 

Eleven  national  social  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Sewanee.  They  are 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Psi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Delta  Tau 
Delta,  Kappa  Alpha,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Gamma  Delta, 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  Sigma  Nu.  Each  fraternity  maintains  a  house  which 
is  used  for  meetings,  social  events,  and  everyday  recreation.  Members  do  not 
reside  or  take  their  meals  in  the  houses.  There  are  six  local  sororities  at  Sewanee: 
Alpha  Delta  Theta,  Alpha  Tau  Zeta,  Gamma  Tau  Upsilon,  Phi  Kappa  Epsilon, 
Theta  Kappa  Phi,  and  Theta  Pi.  Each  sorority  has  a  room  at  and  is  able  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Women's  Center  at  Bairnwick. 

The  fraternity  and  sorority  rush  programs,  supervised  by  the  Inter-fraternity 
Council  and  Inter-sorority  Council  respectively,  are  designed  to  guarantee  that 
each  student  who  elects  to  take  part  has  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  fraternities  and  sororities  so  that  his  or  her  ultimate  fraternity  or 
sorority  decision  can  be  made  with  wisdom  and  confidence.  Over  70  percent 
of  men  and  women  belong  to  fraternities  or  sororities. 

Several  other  organizations  for  women  are  open  to  interested  students.  The 
Sewanee  Student  Women's  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives  elected  from 
each  of  the  women's  dormitories  and  from  each  of  the  sororities.  Its  purpose 
is  to  sponsor  programs  and  speakers  of  particular  interest  to  women,  to  organize 
social  events  for  all  women  of  the  College  and  to  perform  service  projects  for 
the  University.  The  Women's  Center  at  Bairnwick,  a  large  comfortable  house, 
provides  a  center  for  educational,  cultural,  and  social  activities.  The  Women's 
Center  Board  sponsors  events  which  promote  closer  ties  between  faculty  and 
students  and  address  areas  of  particular  interest  to  women. 
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Student  Newspaper,  Yearbook,  Radio  Station 

All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  staffs  of  the  student  pub- 
lications. The  Sewanee  Purple  is  the  newspaper;  the  Cap  and  Gown  is  the 
yearbook,  issued  each  May.  Positions  are  open  in  writing,  editing,  photography, 
design,  sales,  and  management.  The  editors  of  the  respective  publications  are 
elected  by  the  student  body  from  a  list  of  nominees  who  have  met  the  require- 
ments for  the  offices.  Once  elected,  each  editor  has  responsibility  for  selecting 
a  staff.  The  Publications  Board,  a  joint  faculty -student  committee,  meets  monthly 
and  serves  as  an  advisory  board  primarily  for  financial  matters.  Other  publi- 
cations include  the  Mountain  Journal,  which  publishes  poetry,  fiction,  and 
scholarly  writing  by  students  and  faculty  members. 

The  student-operated  radio  station,  WUTS,  has  staff  openings  for  students 
from  both  academic  units  of  the  University.  All  musical  tastes  are  welcomed, 
and  emphasis  is  given  to  alternative  music  that  is  unavailable  on  commercial 
stations.  No  experience  is  required,  and  positions  are  open  for  disc  jockeys, 
announcers,  writers,  and  technically  inclined  students. 

Youth  Center 

The  Sewanee  Youth  Center,  a  community  service  project  in  which  students 
participate,  provides  recreational  and  supporting  educational  programs  to  the 
community's  young  people.  It  owns  a  frame  building,  located  near  the  center 
of  the  community,  which  has  served  since  1967  as  a  gathering  place  for  local 
children. 

Cultural  Opportunities 

The  University  community  provides  varied  and  extensive  cultural  offerings. 
Many  of  the  lectures,  concerts,  and  dramatic  productions  attract  visitors  from 
the  neighboring  metropolitan  centers  and  often  receive  favorable  reviews  in 
the  media  of  these  cities. 

Lecture  Series 

The  University  has  an  endowed  lecture  program  known  as  the  duPont 
Lectures.  The  lecturers,  who  are  often  of  national  and  international  reputation, 
are  chosen  to  represent  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  with  particular  regard 
to  the  fields  of  theology,  humanities  and  languages,  natural  science,  and  social 
sciences.  There  are  three  memorial  lectures:  the  William  P.  DuBose,  the  Samuel 
Marshall  Beattie,  and  the  Michael  Harrah  Wood.  The  Student  Forum,  managed 
by  a  committee  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  brings  a  number  of  distinguished 
speakers  to  the  campus  and  organizes  students,  faculty,  and  residents  for  oc- 
casional debates  on  timely  matters.  In  addition  to  these,  the  various  academic 
departments  often  sponsor  visiting  lecturers  in  both  general  and  particular  fields 
throughout  the  year. 
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Sewanee  Conference  on  Women 

During  the  Sewanee  Conference  on  Women,  prominent  women  are  brought 
to  campus  to  talk  about  their  particular  fields  of  interest  and  expertise.  Student, 
faculty,  and  community  women  work  together  to  organize  each  year's  programs. 
Recent  conferences  have  included  speakers  on  women  in  medicine,  women 
writers,  women  in  law  and  politics,  and  women  in  the  arts;  a  concert,  films, 
and  plays;  and  panel  discussions  about  women  and  spirituality,  dual-career 
relationships,  and  women  and  power.  Support  for  the  conference  comes  from 
a  broad  spectrum  of  generous  groups  and  individuals. 

Performing  Arts  Series 

The  Performing  Arts  Committee  is  a  faculty-student  organization  which 
presents  annually  six  or  more  programs  of  plays,  music,  and  dance,  featuring 
distinguished  artists.  Recent  presentations  include:  the  Alabama  Shakespeare 
Festival;  the  Joffrey  Ballet  Center  Concert  Group;  the  Prague  Symphony;  the 
Tokyo  String  Quartet;  the  Missouri  Repertory  Theatre;  the  Kings  Singers;  the 
Daniel  String  Quartet;  the  Louisville  Orchestra;  Mummerschanz;  and  the  New 
Amsterdam  Sinfonietta. 

Student  Music  Opportunities 

Considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musical  organizations  of  its  kind, 
the  University  Choir  sings  weekly  for  services  at  All  Saints'  Chapel;  it  also 
gives  a  number  of  campus  concerts,  undertakes  a  tour  to  a  different  section 
of  the  country  each  winter,  and  undertakes  a  summer  tour  to  England  once 
every  four  years. 

Students  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  University  Orchestra 
which  performs  in  public  several  times  a  year,  sometimes  with  choral  groups 
or  in  association  with  theatrical  productions.  They  can  also  receive  individual 
instruction  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello,  French  horn,  clarinet,  carillon,  and 
voice. 

In  addition  to  the  music  provided  by  the  Performing  Arts  Series,  there 
are  a  good  many  musical  productions  which  are  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Music.  The  traditional  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  held  during  Advent 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  combines  almost  every  facet  of  music  at  Sewanee  and 
attracts  a  great  many  visitors  from  the  surrounding  area.  The  University  organist 
and  carillonneur  and  their  students  present  numerous  recitals  during  the  year. 

The  Sewanee  Popular  Music  Association  brings  musicians  to  the  campus 
for  concerts  which  are  open  to  everyone.  WUTS  broadcasts  the  "Best  in  Opera," 
"Best  in  Jazz,"  and  "Classical  Showcase"  series  among  others. 

The  music  listening  room  in  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  has  a  collection 
of  more  than  2,000  recordings,  including  all  types  of  music,  a  complete  collection 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  many  other  literary  works. 
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Films,  Drama,  Art 

The  Cinema  Guild  shows  first-rate  foreign  and  classical  American  films. 
Purple  Masque  is  the  University  drama  group  which  presents  a  number  of 
productions  in  the  Guerry  Hall  and  other  theatres  each  year.  Participation  is 
open  to  students  and  members  of  the  community.  Dionysus  and  Company 
provides  additional  opportunities  for  theatre  experience,  particularly  among 
non-theatre  students.  A  Shakespeare  Festival,  including  plays,  lectures,  and 
workshops,  is  an  annual  event. 

The  University  Gallery,  located  in  Guerry  Hall,  operates  in  association 
with  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  It  provides  students  and  community  members 
the  opportunity  to  view  original  works  of  art:  paintings,  drawings,  prints, 
photography,  videos,  and  sculptures.  The  gallery  hosts  travelling  exhibitions, 
sponsored  by  a  variety  of  lending  institutions,  and  specially  curated  exhibitions. 
The  gallery  also  displays  works  from  the  University's  permanent  collection  and 
sponsors  an  exhibition  of  student  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester.  The 
gallery  is  open  at  specified  hours  during  the  day  and  usually  whenever  there 
is  an  event  in  the  Guerry  Hall  auditorium. 

Aiken  Taylor  Prize  in  Poetry 

The  Aiken  Taylor  Prize  in  Modern  American  Poetry  is  awarded  annually 
to  a  leading  American  poet  for  the  work  of  a  distinguished  career.  Administered 
by  the  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  the  prize  is  named  in  honor  of  the  poet 
and  novelist  Conrad  Aiken  and  his  younger  brother  Dr.  K.P.A.  Taylor.  Dr. 
Taylor  left  a  generous  bequest  to  fund  this  prize  and  related  activities.  The  prize 
is  normally  awarded  at  the  Opening  Convocation  of  the  University  for  the  Easter 
semester.  A  reading  by  the  poet  and  a  lecture  by  a  leading  critic  are  scheduled 
close  to  the  time  of  the  award.  The  first  five  winners  of  the  prize  were  Howard 
Nemerov,  Richard  Wilbur,  Anthony  Hecht,  W.  S.  Merwin,  and  John  Frederick 
Nims. 

Monroe  K.  Spears  Prize 

The  Monroe  K.  Spears  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  essay  published 
in  the  Sewanee  Review.  Administered  by  the  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  the 
prized  is  named  in  honor  of  Monroe  K.  Spears,  who  edited  the  Sewanee  Review 
from  1952-61.  The  first  recipient  of  the  prize  is  James  M.  Cox,  Avalon  professor 
of  humanities  emeritus  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Medieval  Colloquium 

The  annual  Sewanee  Medieval  Colloquium  brings  to  the  campus  scholars 
from  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  who  are  renowned  in  all  areas 
of  study  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lecturers  spend  several  days  on  campus, 
meet  with  faculty  and  student  groups,  and  speak  to  classes.  They  are  also  available 
for  informal  conversation  and  interchange. 
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Recent  themes  of  the  colloquium  have  been  "Mundus  Theatri:  Theatrum 
Mundi,";  "Secularism  in  the  Middle  Ages,";  "Women  in  Medieval  Society;" 
"Monks,  Nuns,  and  Friars  in  Medieval  Society;  "Law  in  Medieval  Life  and 
Thought;"  and  "Man  and  Nature  in  the  Middle  Ages."  Guest  lecturers  have 
come  from  Cambridge  University;  Princeton  University;  Queen's  University, 
Belfast;  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  the  University  of  Exeter;  the  University 
of  York;  the  University  of  Bristol;  the  University  of  Western  Australia;  the 
University  of  London;  the  National  Center  for  Scientific  Research,  Paris;  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  Medieval  Civilization,  Poitiers;  and  Oxford 
University. 

The  colloquium  is  sponsored  by  the  University  and  supported  by  grants 
from  the  duPont  Lectures  Committee  and  the  benefactions  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  enroll  as  sponsors  or  patrons.  The  Colloquium  Committee  sponsors, 
also,  a  series  of  papers  on  medieval  subjects  presented  by  members  of  the  College 
faculty  early  in  the  spring  term.  On  occasion,  exceptionally  good  papers  by 
students  are  included  in  the  series. 

Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center,  founded  in  1957,  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  worldwide  for  its  training  of  instrumentalists.  Operating 
a  five-week  session,  the  center  attracts  approximately  250  students  and  a  staff 
of  artist-teachers  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad.  The  teachers  are 
selected  for  their  performing  and  teaching  abilities.  The  center  is  compared 
favorably  with  such  well-known  programs  as  Aspen,  Interlochen,  and  Tanglewood. 

Students  are  for  the  most  part  of  high  school  and  college  age.  All  participate 
in  the  orchestra  and  ensemble  programs  and  study  privately.  In  addition,  classes 
are  offered  in  theory,  harmony,  composition,  and  conducting.  College  credit 
is  available  for  college  students. 

The  center  boasts  three  full  symphony  orchestras  and  several  chamber 
groups.  Weekend  concerts  of  chamber  music  and  symphonic  music  take  place 
throughout  the  session.  A  gala  festival  concludes  the  summer's  activities.  During 
the  final  four  days,  nine  concerts  are  presented  by  various  organizations  within 
the  center. 

Guest  conductors  who  have  appeared  in  recent  years  include  such  eminent 
artists  as  Richard  Bales,  Walter  Deyle,  Crawford  Gates,  Roland  Johnson,  Thor 
Johnson,  Louis  Lane,  Amerigo  Merino,  Kenneth  Moore,  Henri  Temianka, 
Werner  Torkanowsky,  Arthur  Winograd,  and  Hugh  Wolfe. 

Director  of  the  center  is  Martha  McCrory  who  has  been  with  the  center 
since  its  inception  and  has  been  its  director  since  1963. 

University  Book  and  Supply  Store 

The  University  Book  and  Supply  Store  has  a  broad  selection  of  scholarly 
books  and  books  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  the  textbooks  required  or 
recommended  for  classes.  It  also  stocks  a  variety  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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Language  Clubs 

Organizations  which  provide  cultural  opportunities  are  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  and  three  foreign- language  clubs,  the  Spanish  Club,  Le  Cercle 
Francais,  and  Der  Deutsche  Verein. 

Athletic  Program 

Athletics  have  always  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  lives  of  Sewanee 
students.  Because  the  University  feels  that  athletics  are  important,  it  has 
developed  an  athletic  program  open  to  all  students.  The  program  is  supervised 
and  administered  by  the  Director  of  Athletics  and  his  staff.  There  are  three 
main  divisions:  physical  education,  intramural,  and  intercollegiate. 

Sewanee  is  a  member  of  Division  III  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA).  While  the  College  does  not  offer  athletic  scholarships, 
its  intercollegiate  athletic  program  offers  many  opportunities  for  keen 
competition  for  men  and  women. 

The  athletic  program  for  men  includes  intercollegiate  competition  in 
baseball,  basketball,  cross  country,  football,  golf,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  and 
track.  Varsity  intercollegiate  sports  for  women  include  basketball,  cross  country, 
field  hockey,  soccer,  softball,  swimming,  tennis,  track,  and  volleyball.  The 
following  approved  athletic  club  sports  are  also  offered:  bicycling,  cricket, 
equestrian,  fencing,  lacrosse,  rugby,  ski,  and  canoe  teams. 

In  addition  to  the  intercollegiate  programs,  the  athletic  department 
promotes  club  and  intramural  competition  for  men  and  women  in  a  number 
of  sports  and  offers  a  wide  range  of  activities  for  its  physical  education  classes. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  student  body  participates  in  the  athletic  program 
at  either  the  intercollegiate  or  intramural  level. 

Juhan  Gymnasium  contains  two  basketball  courts,  a  swimming  pool,  hand- 
ball courts,  a  wrestling  practice  room,  a  bowling  alley,  weight  rooms,  three  indoor 
tennis  courts,  a  ballet  studio,  dressing  and  training  rooms,  and  the  athletic 
department  offices.  Other  facilities  include  six  playing  fields,  a  new  all-weather 
track,  seven  newly  resurfaced  outdoor  tennis  courts,  a  golf  course,  and  an 
equestrian  facility.  These  facilities  are  available  to  every  student  according  to 
schedules  published  by  the  athletic  department. 

Sewanee  Outing  Program 

The  Sewanee  Outing  Program  is  a  most  active  and  visible  component  of 
outdoor  recreation,  promoting  activities  such  as  canoeing,  bicycling,  kayaking, 
backpacking,  caving,  skiing,  sailing,  fishing,  rock  climbing,  bird  watching,  and 
botanizing.  In  addition  to  programs,  trips,  and  classes,  the  program  provides 
magazines  for  the  library,  maintains  resource  files,  and  loans  equipment  for 
camping,  caving,  and  boating. 
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The  Bike  Shop  is  a  self-help  repair  facility  staffed  by  students  for  minor 
repairs,  ordering  bicycles  or  parts.  It  also  maintains  a  small  loaner  fleet. 

The  Carter  Martin  Whitewater  Boathouse  serves  as  a  meeting  place  for 
the  canoe  team  practice  in  the  fall,  and  the  physical  education  classes  in  basic 
canoeing  and  kayaking  both  semesters.  The  canoe  team  has  won  the  South- 
eastern Collegiate  Canoe  Championships  21  out  of  23  times. 

The  Perimeter  Trail  is  a  marked  and  maintained  loop  following  the  bluff 
around  the  University  Domain. 

Classes  in  whitewater  boating,  sailing,  and  a  survey  of  outing  activities  are 
offered  for  academic  credit  through  physical  education  course  offering. 

Equestrian  Center 

The  University  offers  a  riding  program  for  persons  at  all  stages  of 
competence.  The  facilities  include  a  spacious  barn,  a  100  by  200  foot  outdoor 
ring,  a  dressage  arena,  stadium  and  cross  country  jumps,  schooling  areas,  30 
acres  of  pasture,  and  individual  paddocks.  In  addition,  there  are  miles  of  riding 
trails  through  meadows  and  timberland  with  a  number  of  views  of  the  surround- 
ing valley. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  balance  seat  equitation  from  beginning  to  advanced 
levels.  Special  courses  are  also  offered  in  training,  management,  and  teaching. 
Clinics  with  guest  instructors  are  offered  to  more  serious  students  each  semester, 
and  students  participate  in  a  number  of  shows,  fox  hunts,  and  endurance  rides. 

The  University  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  outstanding  show 
horses  which  are  available  for  use  in  the  program. 

There  is  some  boarding  space  for  student-owned  horses.  Arrangements  for 
boarding  horses  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the  center. 


History  of  the  University 

The  University  of  the  South,  consisting  of  an  undergraduate  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  graduate  School  of  Theology,  is  supported  by  and 
constitutionally  related  to  twenty-eight  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  whom  are  elected  from  these  dioceses, 
and  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  which  acts  as  the  executive  board  of  the  Trustees. 
Its  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  President.  The  Chancellor, 
elected  from  among  the  bishops  of  the  owning  dioceses,  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  ex  officio. 

The  University  is  located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  in  southeastern  Middle 
Tennessee,  approximately  ninety  miles  from  Nashville,  the  state  capital,  and 
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fifty  miles  from  Chattanooga. 


Because  the  founders  accepted  an  offer  of  land  from  the  Sewanee  Mining 
Company  at  a  place  known  to  the  Indians  as  Sewanee,  the  University  and  the 
community  are  popularly  known  as  Sewanee. 

History  of  the  University 

Concerned  by  the  failure  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  establish  within  the 
various  southern  states  a  single  successful  university,  ten  Episcopal  dioceses 
agreed  in  1856  to  work  together  to  create  an  institution  which  would  serve 
the  entire  area.  Responding  to  their  bishops'  invitation,  clergy  and  lay  delegates 
from  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  met  at  Lookout  Mountain  near  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  on  July  4,  1857,  and  organized  the  first  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  followed  by  a  second  later  that  year 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at  which  the  name  and  site  of  the  University  were 
chosen.  At  a  third  meeting,  in  1 858,  at  Beersheba  Springs,  a  resort  near  Sewanee, 
the  Trustees  received  the  charter  for  the  University  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  culmination  of  these  early  efforts  was  the  ceremonial  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  for  the  first  building,  which  took  place  on  October  10,  1860.  The 
Bishop  of  Georgia,  Stephen  Elliott,  placed  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  within  the 
stone;  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  Leonidas  Polk,  concluded  the  laying  of  the  stone 
for  "an  institution  established  for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning,  and 
virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness  of  men  may  be 
advanced." 

The  dreams  of  the  founders  were  swept  away  during  the  Civil  War.  With 
the  South  lying  desolate  after  the  war,  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop  of 
Tennessee,  and  George  R.  Fairbanks  returned  to  the  site  of  the  campus  in  1866. 
In  a  simple  ceremony  they  and  a  few  workmen  erected  a  cross  fashioned  from 
nearby  saplings,  and  formally  re-established  the  University. 
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Many  obstacles  remained  to  be  overcome,  however,  before  the  University 
could  open  its  doors  to  students.  The  substantial  amount  of  money  which  had 
been  pledged  to  create  the  University  before  the  war  had  been  lost.  Further, 
the  South,  from  which  support  would  logically  come,  was  impoverished.  Looking 
to  England  for  support,  Bishop  Quintard  made  three  fund-raising  tours,  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  the  first  with  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  opening 
of  the  University  possible. 

The  first  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  South  was  held  on  September 
18,  1868,  with  nine  students  and  four  teachers  present.  The  physical  plant 
consisted  of  St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  Otey  Hall,  and  Cobbs  Hall,  each  a  simple 
frame  building. 

Although  years  of  adversity,  struggle,  and  sometimes  poverty  lay  ahead, 
the  University  grew,  primarily  because  many  people,  excited  by  the  challenging 
enterprise,  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it.  General  Josiah  Gorgas,  Robert  E.  Lee's 
brilliant  chief  of  ordnance,  followed  Quintard  as  Vice-Chancellor  in  1872. 
William  Mercer  Green,  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  made  his  home  in  Sewanee  for 
the  University's  first  twenty  years,  and  Bishop  Alexander  Gregg  of  Texas  also 
maintained  a  Sewanee  residence.  Besides  Gorgas,  two  other  generals,  Francis 
A.  Shoup  and  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  were  on  the  early  faculty. 

While  chaplain,  William  Porcher  DuBose,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen — a  student  organization  unique  to  Sewanee.  When 
DuBose  chose  to  devote  full  time  to  teaching,  he  was  succeeded  as  chaplain 
by  Thomas  Frank  Gailor,  later  to  become  in  turn  Vice-Chancellor  and  Bishop 
of  Tennessee.  In  the  latter  office  he  was  to  become  the  first  to  hold  the  position 
now  known  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Writing  of  the  early  period  of  Sewanee's  history,  Gailor  said,  "They  set 
a  standard  of  scholarship  and  life  at  Sewanee  which  influenced  the  whole  South. 
For  ten  long  years,  from  1869  to  1878,  Sewanee  was  the  forlorn  hope  of  higher 
education  in  the  South.  It  is  only  common  justice  to  give  credit  to  Sewanee 
which  made  the  first  stand  for  higher  education  and  held  the  banner  high  when 
state  governments  were  paralyzed  with  desolation  of  war." 

The  University's  history  was  for  many  years  a  story  of  recurrent  struggles. 
The  second  founding  in  1866  was  followed  by  the  uncertain  and  oft- threatening 
years  of  southern  Reconstruction.  From  the  end  of  that  period  until  1909  there 
was  steady  growth  under  the  Vice-Chancellorships  of  Telfair  Hodgson,  Thomas 
F.  Gailor,  and  Benjamin  Lawton  Wiggins.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Wiggins 
at  Commencement  in  1909,  the  University  closed  its  departments  of  medicine, 
law,  nursing,  engineering,  and  dentistry.  Maintaining  its  basic  departments — 
the  preparatory  school,  college,  and  seminary — it  endured  difficult  times  for 
three  decades  in  the  administration  of  William  Bonnell  Hall,  Albion  W.  Knight, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Finney.  During  these  years  the  academic  strength  and  repu- 
tation of  the  University  grew,  but  financially  it  lived  with  constant  hardships. 
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In  1938  Alexander  Guerry,  previously  headmaster  of  Baylor  School  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  became  Vice-Chancellor  bringing 
an  upsurge  in  the  fortunes  of  the  University.  Under  his  direction  Sewanee  shored 
up  its  ailing  finances,  repaired,  repainted,  and  renovated.  Largely  through  his 
efforts,  the  University  emerged  from  the  eras  of  the  Great  Depression  and  World 
War  II  well  equipped  and  prepared  to  enter  its  greatest  period  of  growth.  This 
began  in  1951  when  Edward  McCrady,  formerly  professor  of  biology,  returned 
from  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  to  become  Vice-Chancellor.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  his  administration  the  endowment  increased  from  just  over  one 
million  dollars  to  more  than  twenty  million.  Old  buildings  underwent  major 
renovations.  More  new  buildings  were  constructed  in  each  of  these  two  decades 
than  in  all  previous  University  history.  Looking  toward  the  expansion  of  the 
institution  into  a  series  of  undergraduate  colleges,  Dr.  McCrady  began  a  second 
campus,  but  when  coeducation  arrived  in  1969  women  students  were  enrolled 
in  an  enlarged  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  J.  Jefferson  Bennett  succeeded  Dr.  McCrady  as  Vice-Chancellor  in  197 1 . 
During  Dr.  Bennett's  six-year  administration  All  Saints'  Chapel  was  conse- 
crated, a  new  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  was  built,  and  modernization  took 
place  both  in  municipal  services  and  personnel  practices. 

Dr.  Bennett's  successor,  Robert  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  came  from  a  business  career 
in  Texas  in  1977.  The  Sewanee  Academy  was  merged  in  1981  with  nearby 
St.  Andrew's  School  on  the  latter's  campus  outside  the  University  domain.  In 
1984  the  School  of  Theology  left  St.  Luke's  Hall,  its  base  for  more  than  a  century, 
to  move  to  premises  vacated  by  the  Academy  in  Hamilton  Hall.  The  Education 
for  Ministry  program,  inaugurated  in  the  early  years  of  the  Ayres'  administration, 
has  an  international  enrollment  of  approximately  5,000  persons.  A  Century 
II  capital  funds  campaign  doubled  the  number  of  endowed  chairs  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  while  strengthening  the  endowment  and  renewing 
facilities. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Williamson,  formerly  Provost  and  Chief  Academic  Officer 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  installed  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  succession  to  Robert  Ayres  in  October  1988.  His  administration 
has  been  marked  by  careful  planning  for  additional  facilities  as  well  as  a  modest 
expansion  of  the  faculty  and  student  body. 

The  efforts  and  support  of  many  people — alumni,  churchmen,  friends  who 
have  shared  a  belief  in  the  University  and  its  mission — have  contributed  to 
the  present  University  of  the  South,  a  distinctive  and  widely  respected  insti- 
tution. 

The  University  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,  and  its  credits  are  accepted  by  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  a  member,  also,  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities.  Degrees  awarded  include  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts  in  Theology,  Master  of 
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Divinity,  Master  in  Sacred  Theology,  Master  of  Theological  Studies,  Doctor 
of  Ministry,  and  various  honorary  degrees. 

Sewanee  Review 

The  Sewanee  Review,  founded  in  1892  by  William  Peterfield  Trent,  is  the 
oldest  literary  quarterly  in  continuous  publication  in  the  United  States.  Its 
subscribers  include  3,000  libraries,  and  there  are  700  foreign  subscriptions. 

During  its  first  half-century  the  Review  was  an  academic  journal  devoted 
to  the  humanities.  Since  the  editorship  of  Allen  Tate  (1944-46)  the  quarterly 
has  been  literary  and  critical,  publishing  short  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  essay- 
reviews,  and  reviews.  Tate's  editorial  procedures,  which  were  based  partly  on 
the  examples  of  the  Southern  Review  (first  series)  and  the  old  Kenyon  Review, 
are  still  largely  in  force.  Although  many  southerners  contribute  to  the  magazine, 
it  is  by  no  means  regional.  Major  attention  is  given  to  British  and  American 
writers  from  1500  to  the  present.  Recent  issues  have  been  devoted  to  modern 
Irish  literature,  to  T.S.  Eliot  and  his  age,  and  to  contemporary  American  short 
fiction.  Over  one  hundred  new  books  are  reviewed  annually. 

The  editors  since  Tate  have  been  John  Palmer,  Monroe  Spears,  Andrew 
Lytle,  and  (currently)  George  Core.  Its  contributors  include  leading  writers  from 
the  U.S.,  the  British  Isles,  and  Canada. 

The  Sewanee  Review  continues  to  receive  much  favorable  attention  in  and 
out  of  the  literary  world,  and  the  editor  of  one  of  its  chief  rivals  calls  it  the 
best  quarterly  in  the  United  States. 

University  Domain 

Domain  of  the  University  of  the  South,  located  on  the  western  face  of 
the  Cumberland  Plateau,  is  composed  of  ten  thousand  acres.  The  campus  of 
the  University,  the  residential  areas,  the  village  of  Sewanee,  lakes,  forests, 
woodland  paths,  caves,  and  bluffs  are  all  a  part  of  this  great  tract  of  land.  The 
town  of  Sewanee,  which  has  a  population  of  2,500,  is  not  incorporated  but 
is  managed  by  the  University  administration,  which  in  addition  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  academic  matters,  provides  municipal  services.  The  site  of  the  campus 
and  the  surrounding  country  have  become  some  of  the  most  cherished  parts 
of  the  University's  heritage. 

Campus  and  Buildings 

The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Theology  are  constructed  of  stone  from  the  Domain.  In  many  cases  they  are 
gifts  of  benefactors  whose  names  they  bear.  Dates  of  construction  and  rebuilding 
are  in  parentheses. 

St.  Luke's  Hall  (1878;  1951;  1956-57)  formerly  housed  the  School  of 
Theology,  which,  in  1984,  moved  to  Hamilton  Hall,  occupied  earlier  by  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  later  the  Sewanee  Academy.  St.  Luke's  now 
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houses  the  Sewanee  Review,  classrooms  and  faculty  offices  for  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Grosvenor  Auditorium,  and  resident  rooms  for  selected 
students.  The  original  building  was  a  gift  of  an  early  benefactor,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Morris  Manigault. 

Thompson  Hall  (1883;  1901;  1950),  which  originally  housed  the  medical 
school,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1950.  The  present  structure  served 
as  the  student  union  until  replaced  by  the  Bishop's  Common  in  1974-  It  now 
houses  the  University  Relations  and  Alumni  offices  and  the  Sewanee  Union 
Theatre.  Among  contributors  to  the  building  were  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson 
and  Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling. 

Convocation  Hall  (1886)  was  originally  planned  for  convocations  of  the 
University  and  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  served 
as  a  library  from  1901  to  1965.  Breslin  Tower,  donated  by  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Breslin,  contains  a  clock  and  chimes  given  by  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas. 

Walsh-Ellett  Hall  ( 1 890;  1 959) ,  the  gift  of  Vincent  D.  Walsh,  was  renovated 
with  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Edward  Coleman  Ellett.  Classrooms  and  faculty 
and  administrative  offices  are  located  here. 

Fulford  Hall  (1890),  the  home  of  seven  Vice-Chancellors,  became  the 
location  of  Admission,  Financial  Aid,  and  Public  Relations  in  1989.  It  bears 
the  name  of  a  Canadian  bishop  who  participated  in  the  consecration  of  its  first 
owner,  Bishop  Charles  Todd  Quintard  of  Tennessee. 

St.  Luke's  Chapel  (1904),  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Telfair  Hodgson,  is  a  memorial 
to  her  husband,  a  former  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

All  Saints'  Chapel  (1905;  1957)  replaces  the  early  wooden  structure  near 
the  present  site.  It  was  left  incomplete  in  1907  and  finished  over  fifty  years 
later.  Memorials  to  alumni,  professors,  residents,  and  benefactors  are  found 
throughout  the  building.  Shapard  Tower,  given  by  the  family  of  Robert  P. 
Shapard,  contains  the  carillon  donated  in  memory  of  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  by  his  descendant  W.  Dudley  Gale. 

Carnegie  Hall  (1913)  was  known  for  years  as  Science  Hall.  It  now  houses 
the  Office  of  the  Treasurer,  classrooms,  offices,  and  studios.  The  original  donor 
was  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mrs.  J.L.  Harris  gave  the  telescope  in  the  observatory, 
the  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnasium  (1956-57)  includes  the  older  Ormond  Simkins 
building  and  the  Shaffer  Gymnasium.  The  newer  part  provides  accommodations 
for  varsity  basketball,  swimming,  and  coaches'  offices.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium 
are  the  Charlotte  Guerry  Tennis  Courts  (1964),  the  gift  of  members  and  friends 
of  the  Guerry  family.  Near  the  gymnasium  are  the  Eugene  0.  Harris  Stadium 
and  McGee  Field. 

Guerry  Hall  (1961)  honors  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  1938-48.  It  contains  classrooms,  offices,  an  auditorium  and  stage, 
and  an  art  gallery  for  visiting  shows  and  the  University's  permanent  collection. 
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The  Snowden  Forestry  Building  (1962)  provides  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  a  greenhouse  for  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology.  The  paneling 
of  rooms  and  a  large  variety  of  wood  samples  make  up  the  wood  technology 
collection.  It  honors  the  late  Bayard  Snowden  of  Memphis. 

The  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Library  (1965;  1982)  is  named  for  the  most  mu- 
nificent benefactor  in  the  history  of  the  University,  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont.  It 
houses  the  principal  library  holdings  and  includes  study  areas,  carrels,  screening 
rooms,  a  collection  of  recordings,  and  a  listening  complex.  The  Torian  Room 
honors  Mrs.  Oscar  N.  Torian,  a  former  archivist. 

The  Cleveland  Memorial  (1965),  connecting  Walsh-Ellett  and  Carnegie, 
was  given  by  the  family  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.  It  houses  the  Offices  of 
the  Vice-President  for  Business  and  Community  Relations,  the  Registrar,  and 
Career  Services. 

Wiggins  Hall  (1967)  contains  individual  and  large  group  practice  rooms 
and  offices  for  the  Department  of  Music.  It  is  a  memorial  to  Benjamin  Lawton 
Wiggins,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  1893-1909. 

The  J.  Albert  Woods  Laboratories  (1968)  honors  one  of  the  University's 
most  devoted  alumni.  The  building  contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  Blackman 
Auditorium,  and  the  Waring  Webb  Greenhouse. 

The  Bishop's  Common  (1974)  was  constructed  with  funds  secured  by 
alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan  of  Florida. 
Containing  the  student  post  office,  a  dining  room,  pub,  lounges,  and  game  rooms, 
it  serves  as  the  center  for  campus  student  activity.  The  Niles  Trammell  Com- 
munications Center,  providing  office  and  studio  space  for  student  publications 
and  the  radio  station,  is  located  in  the  building. 

Emerald- Hodgson  Hospital  (1976)  was  planned  and  built  to  replace  the 
original  Emerald- Hodgson  Hospital,  now  Hodgson  Hall. 

Residence  halls:  Hodgson  Hall  (1877;  1950),  Emery  Hall  (1916),  Hoffman 
Hall  (1922),  Elliott  Hall,  formerly  the  Sewanee  Inn  (1922),  Cannon  Hall 
(1925),JohnsonHall(1926),TuckawayInn(1930),PhillipsHall(1951),Gailor 
Hall  (1952),  Gorgas  Hall  (1952),  Hunter  Hall  (1953),  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall 
(1955),  Benedict  Hall  (1963),  McCrady  Hall  (1964),  Courts  Hall  (1965),  and 
Trezevant  Hall  (1969). 


Admission  and  Financial  Aid 


Admission 

An  individual  wishing  to  gain  admission  as  a  freshman  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  fall  semester  of  the  academic  year  should  make 
application  to  the  Director  of  Admission  not  later  than  February  1  of  that  year. 
For  admission  to  the  second  semester  of  the  year,  which  usually  begins  around 
the  middle  of  January,  one  should  apply  by  December  I. 

Prospective  students  will  be  given  an  application  packet  consisting  of  ( 1 ) 
an  application  form,  (2)  a  secondary  school  transcript  form,  and  (3)  forms  for 
letters  of  recommendation.  A  personal  essay  and  results  of  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American  College  Test  (ACT)  are  also  required. 
There  is  an  application  fee  of  $30.  An  applicant's  file  will  not  be  considered 
until  it  contains  all  these  items. 

Each  applicant  will  be  expected  to  submit  an  official  transcript  of  academic 
work  completed  through  the  end  of  the  most  recent  semester  and  a  record  of 
courses  being  pursued.  Conditional  acceptance  may  be  based  on  this  transcript, 
but  final  acceptance  will  await  receipt  of  a  final  transcript  showing  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  secondary  school  course. 

Secondary  School  Preparation 

The  decision  on  each  application  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 
The  committee  is  interested  in  a  prospective  student's  general  promise  and  in 
the  quality  of  work.  A  strong  and  rigorous  college-preparatory  curriculum  in 
secondary  school  is  highly  recommended  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  acceptable 
academic  units.  The  following  subjects  are  considered  the  minimum 
requirements: 

English,  four  years  Foreign  Language,  ancient  or 

Mathematics,  three  or  four  years  modern,  two  or  more  years 

History /Social  Sciences,  two  years         Natural  Sciences,  two  years 

*Three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  (two  years  of  algebra,  one 
of  geometry)  are  considered  the  minimum  preparation  for  a  student  to  attempt 
the  required  mathematics  courses  at  Sewanee. 

A  letter  of  recommendation  is  requested  from  one  of  the  applicant's 
teachers.  The  admission  committee  also  welcomes  a  recommendation  from  a 
second  teacher  (this  recommendation  is  optional).  In  addition  to  the  letter 
of  recommendation,  the  applicant's  guidance  counselor  is  asked  to  write  an 
evaluation  as  part  of  the  transcript.  Other  letters  of  recommendation  are 
welcomed  but  not  required. 
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College  Entrance  Examination 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  is  required  to  take  either  the 
SAT  or  the  ACT.  The  College  does  not  require  achievement  tests,  but  ap- 
plicants who  wish  to  provide  achievement  test  results  as  supplementary  data 
are  encouraged  to  do  so. 

The  SAT  and  ACT  are  given  in  centers  throughout  the  world  at  various 
times  during  the  year.  An  applicant  should  take  one  of  these  tests  at  least  twice, 
preferably  once  during  the  second  half  of  the  junior  year  and  again  during  the 
fall  of  the  senior  year.  The  College  does  not  guarantee  consideration  if  a  test 
is  taken  after  January  of  the  senior  year.  Information  on  the  SAT  and  ACT 
may  be  obtained  from  the  applicant's  secondary  school  or  counselor.  Students 
for  whom  English  is  not  the  native  language  should  take  the  Test  of  English 
as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  by  February  of  the  year  of  application. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  considers  each  applicant  on  the  basis  of 
high  school  academic  performance,  standardized  test  scores,  activities,  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  the  personal  essay. 

Regular  Decision  and  Notification  of  Acceptance 

The  application  deadline  for  regular  decision  freshman  candidates  for  the 
fall  semester  is  February  1.  A  freshman  applicant  accepted  for  admission  is  not 
required  to  make  a  definite  commitment  to  the  College  until  May  1,  the 
nationwide  candidates'  reply  date.  An  applicant  may,  however,  make  a 
commitment  and  reserve  a  place  in  the  entering  class  by  paying  a  reservation 
fee  of  $300  at  any  time  after  notification  of  acceptance  and  before  May  1 . 

In  order  to  allow  each  candidate  the  maximum  amount  of  time  to  consider 
all  college  options,  the  College  endeavors  to  make  a  decision  and  notify  by 
April  1  all  candidates  whose  files  are  complete  by  February  1.  The  College  will 
consider  applications  received  after  February  1  if  space  is  available.  If  the  College 
accepts  an  applicant  after  May  1,  the  person  will  be  given  two  weeks  to  pay 
the  $300  reservation  fee. 

During  the  summer  the  Office  of  Admission  will  send  a  final  transcript 
form  and  a  medical  form  which  requires  examinations  by  a  medical  doctor, 
a  dentist,  and  an  ophthalmologist  or  optometrist.  An  applicant  may  not  matriculate 
in  the  College  until  these  forms  have  been  returned. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

The  Early  Decision  Plan  is  designed  for  the  freshman  applicant  whose  first 
choice  is  the  University  of  the  South  and  whose  secondary  school  record,  test 
scores,  recommendations,  and  extracurricular  activities  are  at  least  as  strong 
as  the  average  freshman  who  typically  matriculates  at  Sewanee.  The  average 
student  usually  has  earned  a  "B+"  average  in  high  school  and  has  scored 
approximately  at  least  1160  on  the  SAT  or  26  on  the  ACT. 
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The  Early  Decision  application  deadline  is  November  15.  All  application 
materials  must  be  postmarked  by  November  15  with  the  exception  of  the 
October  ACT  or  the  November  SAT  results.  Those  applicants  who  will  take 
either  of  these  tests  should  indicate  this  on  the  Admission  application  and 
request  that  the  score  results  be  sent  directly  to  the  University  of  the  South. 
These  score  results  should  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Admission  in  early 
December.  The  Committee  on  Admission  will  not  make  a  decision  until  the 
official  test  scores  have  been  received  by  the  admission  office.  By  satisfactorily 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Early  Decision  Plan  Agreement,  a  student 
may  receive  favorable  action  on  his  or  her  application  by  December  15. 

The  student  applying  for  early  decision  should  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Indicate  at  the  appropriate  place  on  the  application  the  desire  to  be 
considered  as  an  early  decision  applicant,  confirm  that  the  University 
of  the  South  is  first  choice,  and  promise  that  admission  will  be  accepted 
if  offered. 

2.  Present  all  credentials  necessary  for  admission  and,  if  applicable,  for 
financial  aid  (including  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service)  on  or  before  November  15.  If  all  necessary 
information  has  not  been  postmarked  by  this  date  (with  the  exception 
noted  above  concerning  October/November  test  score  results)  the 
College  does  not  guarantee  a  decision  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan. 

3.  Fulfill  all  testing  requirements  not  later  than  the  November  test  date 
of  the  senior  year. 

4.  If  accepted,  the  applicant  must  confirm  this  acceptance  by  January 
1 1  with  a  payment  of  $300.  The  applicant  must  also  write  all  other 
colleges  to  which  applications  have  been  submitted  and  withdraw  those 
applications. 

Under  this  plan,  the  University  of  the  South  agrees  to  the  following: 

1.  To  reach  a  decision  on  admission  and  on  financial  aid,  if  applicable 
and  possible,  by  December  15. 

2.  To  guarantee  an  applicant  who  is  not  accepted  unbiased  consideration 
under  the  regular  admission  procedure  and  freedom  to  consider  other 
colleges. 

Early  decision  applicants  who  are  not  accepted  in  December  are  deferred 
and  reconsidered  under  the  regular  decision  plan.  These  deferred  candidates 
should  submit  other  appropriate  materials  to  the  Committee  on  Admission, 
especially  senior  year  grades  and  additional  standardized  test  scores,  if  applicable. 

Early  Admission  After  the  Junior  Year 

A  student  may  apply  to  the  College  as  an  early  admission  candidate  if  the 
student  plans  to  enter  college  after  completing  the  junior  year  in  high  school. 
Although  the  University  of  the  South  does  not  encourage  early  admission  to 
the  College,  this  plan  is  sometimes  appropriate  for  a  few  select  students.  The 
early  admission  candidate  should  have  exhausted  most  of  the  academic  courses 
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offered  by  his  or  her  high  school  and  be  ready  academically,  emotionally,  and 
socially  for  the  college  environment. 

An  early  admission  candidate  must  complete  the  same  requirements  and 
meet  the  same  deadlines  as  a  regular  candidate  with  the  following  additions: 

1.  An  interview  is  required  on  campus  with  either  a  member  of  the 
admission  staff  or  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

2.  Written  recommendation  and  approval  must  be  received  from  the 
candidate's  counselor,  principal,  or  headmaster  for  early  admission 
action  including  a  statement  that  the  student  is  prepared  emotionally, 
academically,  and  socially  for  success  within  our  college  environment. 

3.  The  candidate  should  present  academic  credentials  as  strong  as,  or 
stronger  than,  the  average  student  who  typically  enrolls  at  Sewanee 
(i.e.  a  "B+"  average  in  academic  courses  from  high  school  and  at  least 
1160  on  the  SAT  or  26  on  the  ACT). 

4.  The  candidate  must  state  in  writing  to  the  Committee  on  Admission 
why  he  or  she  wishes  to  forego  the  senior  year  in  high  school  and  enter 
college  as  an  early  admission  student. 

Although  the  committee  prefers  that  the  candidate  meet  all  requirements 
for  the  high  school  diploma,  this  is  not  a  requirement  for  acceptance  as  an 
early  admission  candidate. 

Transfer  and  Readmission  Applicants 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  College  from  other  accredited  colleges 
will  be  asked  to  complete  the  same  forms  as  applicants  from  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  college  instructors,  one  of  whom 
must  be  an  English  instructor.  In  addition  they  will  be  asked  to  submit,  in  the 
form  of  official  transcripts,  a  record  of  work  done  at  each  college  previously 
attended.  Failure  to  submit  a  transcript  of  all  previous  college  work  will  invalidate 
an  applicant's  acceptance  by  the  College. 

The  registrar  assesses  credit  for  transfer  students  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Office  of  the  Dean.  The  Degrees  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  chair 
of  the  department  concerned  may  grant  transfer  credit  for  courses  of  uncertain 
interpretation. 

Quarter  hours  are  converted  to  semester  hours  at  two-thirds  of  their  face 
value.  Thus  five  quarter  hours  equal  three  semester  hours. 

Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  must  meet  the  College's 
graduation  requirements.  Since  the  College  requires  two  years  of  residence  for 
a  degree,  no  transfer  student  may  be  admitted  into  the  senior  year  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree. 

The  application  deadline  for  transfer  candidates  is  April  1  for  the  fall 
semester  and  December  1  for  the  spring  semester. 
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Former  students  who  wish  to  return  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  asked  to  complete  an  application  for  readmission  and  to  submit  a  record 
of  academic  work  in  the  form  of  official  transcripts  from  other  colleges  attended. 
Failure  to  submit  these  transcripts  will  invalidate  the  readmission. 

The  application  deadline  for  readmission  candidates  is  May  1  for  the  fall 
semester  and  December  1  for  the  January  semester. 

Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  placement  may  be  granted  to  entering  students  who  show 
considerable  proficiency  in  certain  courses,  as  determined  by  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Tests.  In  some  instances  college  credit  may  accompany 
advanced  placement.  Students  who  receive  scores  of  "4"  or  "5"  on  these  tests 
will  receive  academic  credit  (hours  only)  for  the  subject  matter  covered.  Credit 
shall  be  recorded  under  the  subject  titles  used  by  the  College  Board. 

Campus  Visits,  Interviews 

Campus  visits  and  interviews  for  prospective  students  are  not  required  but 
are  strongly  recommended.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage  to  see  the  Sewanee 
campus  and  community  before  making  a  final  decision.  The  interview  is  actually 
an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  information.  The  admission  officer  is  in- 
terested in  learning  about  the  student's  courses,  grades,  test  scores,  activities, 
and  interests.  The  student,  in  turn,  is  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
about  the  academic  program,  extracurricular  activities,  student  life,  and  financial 
aid.  The  Office  of  Admission,  located  in  Fulford  Hall,  is  open  from  8:00  a.m. 
until  4:30  p.m.  (Central  Time),  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:15  a.m. 
until  noon  on  most  Saturdays  during  the  academic  year.  Advance  notice  of 
ten  days  prior  to  a  campus  visit  is  highly  recommended.  A  visit  may  be  arranged 
by  calling  the  Office  of  Admission  at  (615)  5984238. 

Campus  tours  are  given  at  specified  times  during  the  academic  year,  usually 
at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  on  weekdays.  Saturday  morning  tours  are  usually 
at  11:15  a.m.  A  group  information  session  is  available  at  10:00  a.m.  on  most 
Saturday  mornings  during  the  academic  year  for  students  and  parents  who  are 
unable  to  arrange  an  individual  interview. 

Prospective  students  who  wish  for  the  Office  of  Admission  to  arrange  for 
an  overnight  stay  in  a  dormitory  must  call  at  least  ten  days  in  advance.  Overnight 
visits  in  dormitories  are  available  only  during  the  academic  year. 
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Admission  Calendar 

Freshmen 

November  15  Early  decision  application  deadline. 

December  15  Early  decision  notification. 

January  10  Reservation  fee  due  for  early  decision. 

February  1  Regular  decision  application  deadline. 

April  1  Regular  decision  notification. 

May  1  Reservation  fee  due  for  regular  decision. 

Transfers 

April  1  Fall  semester  application  deadline. 

December  1  Spring  semester  application  deadline. 

Readmission 

May  1  Fall  semester  application  deadline. 

December  1  Spring  semester  application  deadline. 

FEES  AND  FINANCES 

Costs  of  a  Sewanee  Education — 1992-1993 


Advent 

Easter 

Semester 

Semester 

Total 

Tuition 

$  6,950 

$  6,950 

$  13,900 

Fees 

160 

0 

160 

Room 

910 

910 

1,820 

Board 

940 

940 

1.880 

$  8,960  $  8,800         $  17,760 

This  schedule  shows  the  costs  charged  each  student  for  the  academic  year 
1992-93.  These  amounts  are  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost  per 
student  of  providing  a  student's  education;  endowment  and  gift  revenues  pay  the 
other  one-third. 

Approximately  40%  of  Sewanee's  students  receive  need-based  financial  aid 
to  help  pay  their  share. 

Tuition,  fees  for  activities  and  a  post  office  box,  room,  and  board  are 
mandatory  charges.  These  amounts  provide  for  costs  of  instruction,  21  meals  a 
week  and  a  dormitory  room  while  school  is  in  session,  admission  to  athletic 
events  and  cultural  performances,  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  and 
rental  of  a  box  at  the  student  post  office  (SPO).  Services  of  the  health  and 
counseling  offices  are  also  covered,  but  prescriptions,  casts,  splints,  and  medical 
expenses  such  as  X-rays,  emergency  room  visits,  surgery,  hospitalization,  and  the 
like  are  not  covered. 
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A  student  medical  insurance  plan  offered  through  the  University  is  strongly 
recommended  for  students  who  do  not  already  have  adequate  health  insurance, 
since  any  injury  or  illness  requiring  hospitalization  will  be  at  the  student's  own 
expense.  The  Deans  of  Students  send  information  about  the  insurance  plan  to  all 
students  before  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

A  reservation  deposit  of  $300  is  payable  before  pre-registration  each  semes- 
ter, to  reserve  a  place  in  the  College.  The  semester  tuition  bill  is  reduced  by 
payment  of  this  deposit.  The  deposit  is  not  refundable  after  the  published  refund 
dates,  except  for  serious  illness,  loss  of  financial  aid,  or  academic  suspension.  In 
planning  college  expenses,  families  should  also  take  into  consideration  such 
items  as  books,  supplies,  and  personal  items;  the  cost  of  such  expenses  is  estimated 
to  be  $1,230  per  year. 

Special  Charges 

In  addition  to  mandatory  charges,  a  student  may  incur  these  charges: 

Audit,  per  course $  425 

Automobile  registration,  per  year 40 

Bicycle  registration,  per  year 5 

Golf  Club  membership  —  for  use  of  the  golf  course. 

A  student  may  pay  daily  greens  fee  of  $3.25  ($5.50 

weekends)  instead  of  buying  a  student  membership. 

Per  year 60 

Commencement 60 

Off-campus  programs,  administrative  handling 250 

Part-time  students,  per  semester  hour 425 

Riding  —  for  riding  lessons  at  the  University 

Equestrian  Center,  per  semester 415 

Special  examination,  per  course 20 

Transcripts,  per  copy 2 

Fines  and  Penalties 

Failure  to  check  out  25 

Late  registration 15 

Late  payment  of  semester  bill  40 

Replacing  lost  ID  cards  or  paycheck 5 

Returned  checks 5 

Late  or  lost  library  book  varies 

Traffic  violations varies 

Damage  to  property — When  a  student  is  assigned  to  a  dormitory,  it  is  understood 
that  the  assignment  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  protect  University  property. 
A  student  who  intentionally  or  carelessly  destroys  dormitory  property  will  be 
charged  for  damages  plus  a  minimum  fine  of  $25  and  may  also  lose  priority  for 
room  assignment  the  next  year.  Whenever  the  Deans  of  Students  are  unable  to 
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determine  the  person(s)  responsible  for  dormitory  damage  which  is  clearly  not 
the  result  of  normal  use,  a  minimum  of  $25  will  be  charged  to  each  resident  of  that 
dormitory  plus  a  prorata  share  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  Damage  and  other  charges 
may  be  assessed  upon  completion  of  room  inspection,  after  graduation  or 
withdrawal,  and  must  be  paid  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  grades. 

Payment 

The  University  bills  students  each  semester  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
semester  tuition,  room  and  board.  Fees  for  activities  and  a  post  office  box  are 
billed  upon  initial  enrollment  for  an  academic  year.  Payment  in  full,  less  the 
reservation  deposit  and  any  financial  aid,  is  due  August  17, 1992,  for  the  Advent 
semester,  and  January  8, 1993,  for  the  Easter  semester.  Because  of  the  substantial 
amounts  that  must  be  paid  in  August  and  January,  the  University  offers  the 
following  ways  to  assist  families  in  making  payments: 

1 )  Significant  amounts  of  financial  aid  and  loans  are  available  to  students 
who  qualify. 

2)  Deferred  payment  plans  are  offered  in  cooperation  with  commercial 
lending  organizations. 

Students  and  parents  are  strongly  advised  to  seek  further  information  about 
financial  aid  and  loan  plans  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  and  make  such 
arrangements  in  time  for  credit  from  aid  or  loan  to  be  posted  to  the  student  bill. 
Such  arrangements  usually  require  one  to  three  months  for  completion.  Delays 
at  registration  can  be  avoided  by  timely  application  for  aid  or  loan. 

Any  balance  remaining  on  the  student  bill,  after  credit  for  financial  aid  or 
deferred  payment  plans,  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  due  date;  the  University 
accepts  monthly  or  other  deferred  payment  only  by  means  of  the  plans  men- 
tioned above. 

The  Student  Accounts  Office  mails  bills  to  students  well  in  advance  of  the 
payment  due  dates.  Bills  are  mailed  to  the  student's  home  address  unless  another 
billing  address  has  been  given. 

A  student's  bill  must  be  paid  by  the  due  date  to  avoid  a  $40  late  payment  fee 
and  the  possibility  of  incurring  finance  charges. 

Charge  Accounts 

A  student  identification  and  charge  card  (ID)  is  issued  to  all  students  as  a 
means  of  identity  and  to  permit  the  charging  of  books  and  supplies  purchased  at 
various  University  facilities.  The  University  offers  this  charge  account  system  for 
the  convenience  and  educational  value  it  provides;  for  many  students  it  reduces 
the  need  to  carry  cash  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  handle  credit  by  receiving 
and  paying  a  monthly  statement. 
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The  ID  card  is  honored  for  purchases  at  the  University  Book  and  Supply 
Store  and  certain  other  facilities.  A  student  may  also  arrange  for  long-distance 
telephone  calls  to  be  charged  to  this  account.  Parents  may  limit  charging  to 
textbooks  and  telephone  toll  calls  if  they  choose  to  place  such  a  restriction.  A 
student  may  pay  cash  instead  of  charging  purchases. 

Monthly  statements  are  sent  to  the  student's  local  address,  to  foster  a  sense 
of  financial  responsibility,  unless  a  specific  request  is  made  to  mail  them  to  the 
student's  home  address. 

A  student  must  pay  the  account  within  30  days  to  avoid  a  finance  charge. 
Satisfactory  handling  of  a  student's  account  is  necessary  to  continue  the  charge 
privilege,  obtain  a  transcript  of  grades,  or  register  for  succeeding  semesters. 

The  ID  Card: 

1 )  Must  be  presented  for  cashing  checks,  using  the  library,  and  entering  the 
dining  hall. 

2 )  Is  not  transferable — its  loss  should  be  reported  immediately  to  the  Non- 
Print  Services  Department  in  duPont  Library  for  replacement. 

3)  Becomes  void  upon  termination  or  interruption  of  enrollment. 

Refunds 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  College  through  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Dean.  Withdrawal  is  official  only  upon  approval  by  the  dean. 
Refund  of  fees  is  made  only  for  reasons  of  illness.  A  student  who  feels  an  exception 
should  be  made  to  this  policy  must  write  to  the  dean,  who  will  consider  the 
request  and  notify  the  student  of  the  decision. 

Refunds  for  withdrawal  because  of  illness  are  figured  by  prorating  fees  for  the 
period  from  the  date  of  withdrawal  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  amounts  to 
be  prorated  are  one-half  of  the  semester's  total  tuition  and  room  charges,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  board  charge.  No  refund  is  made  for  any  other  fees.  Refunds 
are  credited  to  financial  aid  accounts,  to  the  extent  of  any  financial  aid;  any 
balance  is  credited  to  the  student's  account. 

Payment  of  a  credit  balance  occasioned  by  a  refund  for  withdrawal  is  made 
during  the  month  following  withdrawal,  by  check  payable  to  the  student  or 
parents  at  the  home  address. 

Other  Financial  Matters 

Students  should  take  precautions  to  protect  personal  belongings  from  theft 
or  other  loss.  University  insurance  does  not  cover  personal  losses;  however,  the 
family  homeowner  insurance  may  provide  coverage  for  these  losses. 
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A  student  using  a  personal  automobile  for  a  class  field  trip  or  other 
University  business  should  have  vehicle  liability  insurance,  as  University  insur- 
ance does  not  cover  the  vehicle,  owner,  driver,  or  passengers  if  an  accident 
occurs. 

A  student  who  participates  in  athletics  is  asked  to  use  his  or  her  family 
insurance  to  pay  for  injury  which  occurs  during  practice,  play,  or  travel.  In  such 
instances  University  insurance  may  coyer  a  portion  of  medical  expenses  in  excess 
of  family  coverage.  University  insurance  does  not,  however,  cover  medical 
expenses  for  injuries  incurred  in  a  student  activity  or  in  off-campus  programs. 

Checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  cashier's  office.  Families  may  wish  to  consider 
having  a  checking  account  for  the  student  at  a  bank  in  the  Sewanee  area  or  at  a 
bank  in  the  student's  home  town. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  available  for  any  student  who  is  unable 
by  reason  of  physical  handicap  to  go  to  the  cashier's  office. 

Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  committed  to  the  principle  that  insofar 
as  possible  no  student  whose  application  for  admission  is  accepted  will  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  attend  because  of  financial  reasons.  Aid  is  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need  and  academic  promise.  College  students 
at  Sewanee  receive  from  sources  outside  of  their  families  more  than  $4,000,000 
each  year,  with  approximately  70%  of  the  student  body  receiving  some  form 
of  assistance. 

Eligibility  for  financial  aid  is  determined  by  an  impartial  analysis  of  the 
family's  financial  situation,  using  the  procedure  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  or  similar  approved  needs  analysis  service.  By  these  means  a  measure- 
ment is  made  of  the  ability  of  the  family  to  contribute  toward  a  student's 
education,  when  its  resources  are  compared  with  those  families  in  similar 
situations  as  to  income,  assets,  responsibilities,  and  liabilities. 

Sewanee  allocates  most  of  its  aid  funds  to  students  for  whom  aid  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  convenience  or  an  honor,  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum 
number  of  students  with  funds.  No  student  should  hesitate  to  apply  for  admission 
to  Sewanee  for  lack  of  personal  and  family  funds. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  aid,  a  student's  total  budget  is  considered, 
including  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  books  and  supplies,  personal  expenses, 
and  travel. 
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How  to  Apply  for  Financial  Aid 

1.  Complete  a  Sewanee  Application  for  Financial  Aid  and  return  it  to 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  These  applications  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

2.  Complete  either  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  or  a  similar  approved  needs  analysis  form. 
Send  the  completed  form  to  the  national  processor  whose  address  is 
on  the  form,  with  a  photographic  copy  to  Sewanee. 

The  priority  deadline  for  applying  for  Financial  Aid  is  March  I  for  all  students ,  current 
and  prospective.  Applications,  together  with  a  photographic  copy  of  the  com- 
pleted CSS  or  similar  form,  must  be  postmarked  by  March  1  to  ensure  being 
considered  for  aid  for  the  following  academic  year. 

Whenever  possible,  students  should  apply  for  scholarships  from  local  sources 
or  other  programs  to  augment  Sewanee's  aid.  All  applicants  are  required  to  apply 
for  state  grants  which  may  be  available  to  attend  a  private  university  and  the 
Pell  Grant  awarded  by  the  federal  government.  Failure  to  apply  for  aid  from 
outside  sources  may  result  in  the  loss  of  eligibility  for  assistance  from  Sewanee. 
Receipt  of  aid  from  any  source  or  of  any  type  (including  loans)  must  be  reported 
to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at  Sewanee. 

Renewal  of  Aid 

All  students  must  reapply  for  aid  each  year.  The  procedure  for  reapplying 
is  the  same  as  outlined  above.  The  priority  deadline  for  applications  for  renewal 
of  aid  is  March  I  of  the  academic  year  prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which 
aid  is  required. 

Conditions  for  the  Renewal  and  Continuation  of  Aid 

1.  The  student  must  enroll  and  complete  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
during  each  semester  for  which  aid  is  received.  For  scholarships  this 
minimum  is  12  semester  hours.  For  all  other  financial  aid  programs 
this  minimum  is  six  semester  hours. 

2.  The  student  and  family  must  reapply  and  establish  need  for  each 
academic  year. 

3.  The  student  must  make  satisfactory  academic  progress.  Satisfactory 
academic  progress  is  defined  as:  a)  maintenance  of  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.0  average  on  a  4.0  scale;  b)  achievement  of  a  passing 
grade  for  80%  of  all  hours  attempted;  and  c)  completion  of  a  degree 
in  not  more  than  ten  semesters. 

4«  All  fees  and  charges  due  the  University  must  be  paid  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  unless  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasurer  have  been  made  in  advance. 
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Financial  Aid  Awards 

Financial  aid  awards  are  made  to  first-time  applicants  during  April.  If  they 
request  a  special  needs  analysis  form  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  students 
who  apply  for  Early  Decision  will  be  given  a  notification  of  tentative  eligibility 
once  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  are  established  for  the  coming  year. 

Financial  aid  awards  for  renewal  applicants  will  be  made  during  March 
and  April.  Renewal  applicants  who  fail  to  meet  the  March  1  deadline  will  be 
awarded  aid  only  after  awards  for  first-time  applicants  have  been  made. 

Most  financial  aid  awards  consist  of  a  combination  of  scholarship,  grant, 
loan,  and  work-study  assistance.  However,  students  with  exceptional  academic 
achievement  or  promise  may  receive  all  of  their  demonstrated  need  in  gift 
assistance,  while  students  with  low  academic  achievement  may  receive  assis- 
tance in  other  forms  of  aid.  The  University  participates  in  all  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education  financial  aid  programs  for  which  its  students  are 
eligible.  These  programs  are  fully  described  in  the  brochure,  A  Guide  to  Student 
Financial  Aid  at  Sewanee,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
at  the  University  of  the  South.  In  addition,  the  University  awards  scholarships 
and  loans  from  University  appropriations  and  annual  gifts,  and  participates  in 
the  Tuition  Exchange  Program. 

Wilkins  Scholarship  Program 

Through  a  generous  bequest  made  by  Georgia  M.  Wilkins  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  in  1962,  the  Scholarships  Committee  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  appointed  outstanding  entering  students  as  Wilkins  Scholars.  In 
1989,  35  entering  freshmen  were  selected  as  Wilkins  Scholars.  Scholars  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  will  receive  scholarship  awards  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  need.  A  Scholar  without  financial  need  will  receive  a  scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  $5,000  per  year  renewable  for  four  years. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  a  Wilkins  Scholarship  must  com- 
plete their  application  for  admission  and  a  separate  Wilkins  Scholarship  application 
(available  in  the  Admission  application  packet)  by  January  15.  The  selection 
process  includes  a  weekend  interview  on  campus  for  those  named  as  finalists. 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  most  distinguished  finalists  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement  and  intellectual  promise;  leadership  as  shown  by  en- 
thusiastic participation  in  extracurricular  activities  and  the  ability  to  bring  out 
good  qualities  in  others;  and  character,  including  moral  conviction,  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  a  spirit  of  unselfishness. 

Installment  Payment  Plan 

The  University  offers  an  installment  payment  plan  whereby  parents  can 
pay  the  annual  cost  of  a  Sewanee  education  over  a  ten-month  period.  Detailed 
information  on  the  installment  payment  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Office. 
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Scholarships 

Much  of  the  scholarship  assistance  awarded  to  students  each  year  comes 
from  the  earnings  of  approximately  one  hundred  endowed  funds  and  many 
annual  gifts.  Despite  the  generosity  of  the  individuals  named  below,  each  year 
the  college  provides  additional  assistance  from  general  funds.  Those  interested 
in  strengthening  this  scholarship  program  are  invited  to  contact  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

Scholarships  for  Designated  Recipients 

The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
President  to  candidates  nominated  by  the  authorities  named  in  the  individual 
grants.  In  order  to  retain  these  scholarships,  the  recipients  must  meet  the  same 
academic  requirements  as  other  scholarship  holders.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
these  scholarships,  like  all  others,  have  stipends  based  on  the  need  of  the  student 
as  demonstrated  through  the  Financial  Aid  Form  or  the  Family  Financial 
Statement. 

If  those  designated  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  of  these  scholarships 
have  not  made  their  nominations  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  school,  the 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  for  the  year  by  nomination  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  President. 

Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarships — Established  for  students  from  the  Diocese 
of  Texas;  nominated  by  the  dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Houston. 

William  T.  Allen  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Allen,  formerly  a  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the  University, 
to  assist  a  physics  major  nominated  by  the  department. 

Robert  H.  Anderson  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  John 
C.  Turner  for  students  from  Mr.  Anderson's  home  parish,  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  rector. 

Robert  V.  Bodfish  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Bodfish,  Class  of  1941,  with  nomination  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Savoy  or  the 
bishops  of  Tennessee. 

George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarships — Established  by  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  Brady,  preferably  for  a  postulant  or  candidate  for  Holy  Orders;  nominated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 

Margaret  E.  Bridgers  Scholarships — Nominated  by  the  Rector  of  St.  James' 
Church,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Carolyn  Turner  Dabney  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  as  a  living 
memorial  by  her  parents,  brother,  and  husband;  nominated  by  the  rector  of 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Sarasota,  Florida. 
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John  R.  and  Bessie  G.  Dibrell  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  DibrelPs 
bequest;  nominated  by  the  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Ezzell  Dobson  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents  follow- 
ing his  death  in  1947  while  a  senior  in  the  College;  nominated  by  the  Dobsons 
or  their  descendants. 

Louise  Nance  Duckworth  and  William  Capell  Duckworth  Memorial 
Scholarship — Established  by  William  C.  Duckworth,  Jr.  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, a  member  of  the  Class  of  1940,  in  memory  of  his  parents;  awarded  to  a 
junior  or  senior,  nominated  by  the  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  Committee,  to 
encourage  the  study  of  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Dr.  William  Egleston  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  1898;  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  South  Carolina  or  the  bishop  of 
Upper  South  Carolina. 

D.  A.  Elliott  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Elliott, 
a  former  trustee,  for  undergraduates  from  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi;  nominated 
by  the  rector  and  wardens  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Meridian. 

Herbert  Eustis  and  Orville  B.  Eustis  Memorial  Scholarship — Established 
by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  memory  of  alumni  of  the  classes 
of  1928  and  1935,  respectively,  with  nominations  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  the 
Delta  or  by  the  bishop  of  Mississippi. 

George  William  Gillespie  Scholarships — Established  by  members  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1946  who  was  killed  in  France  in  1944;  nominated  by  the  rector. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Romualdo  Gonzalez  Memorial  Scholarships — Established 
by  a  group  of  his  fellow  bishops,  clergy,  family,  and  friends  in  perpetual  memory 
of  this  Spanish-born  bishop  of  Cuba  (1961-66)  to  aid  Hispanic  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  School  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  the  South.  Nominations  are  invited  from  any  source  and  especially  from 
the  Hispanic  Scholarship  Trust  Fund  Committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  wife  as  a 
living  memorial  to  her  husband,  Class  of  1907,  and  awarded  to  a  worthy  senior 
student  of  scholastic  attainment  in  economics.  Designated  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  President  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents 
as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1935,  who  died  as  a  Lieutenant, 
USNR,  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  World  War  II.  These  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Scholarships. 

Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  parents 
as  a  living  memorial  to  their  son,  Class  of  1938,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Texas 
City  disaster  of  April  16,  1947.  The  scholarship  is  awarded,  as  designated  by 
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the  Vice-Chancellor  and  President  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
to  a  senior  of  academic  attainment  in  that  field. 

Dora  Maunevich  Kayden  Scholarships — Established  by  Dr.  Eugene  M. 
Kayden,  professor  of  economics,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  May  be  used  for 
undergraduate  or  graduate  study  in  economics;  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Economics. 

Robert  S.  Lancaster  Scholarship — Established  by  a  group  of  alumni  as 
a  living  memorial  in  honor  of  the  revered  professor  for  whom  it  is  named.  The 
recipient  shall  be  a  rising  junior  who  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  academic 
excellence  and  personal  leadership  embodied  by  Dr.  Lancaster.  The  scholarship 
will  be  awarded  by  a  selection  committee  and  shall  carry  a  stipend  for  the 
student's  junior  and  senior  years. 

Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  father 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  man  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  his  qualities 
of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship — Given  to  honor  his  mother 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  woman  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  her 
qualities  of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Mighell  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mabel  Mighell  Moffat  as 
a  memorial  to  her  father  and  great-nephew.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from 
Christ  Church  Parish,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  from  Mobile  County,  or  to  a 
student  from  Alabama;  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  the  Central  Gulf  Coast. 

Joseph  R.  Murphy  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Mr.  Murphy's  wife 
and  friends  in  memory  of  J.R.  Murphy  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Nominated  by 
the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  San  Antonio,  or  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West 
Texas. 

Charles  Joseph  Orr,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  in  1984  by 
many  whose  lives  were  richly  touched  by  Charlie,  a  cum  laude  graduate  in  the 
Class  of  1979,  to  assist,  here  and  elsewhere,  serious  students  pursuing  his  goal 
of  the  "unveiling  of  life  through  literature."  Nominations  are  invited  from 
anyone,  particularly  from  the  Orr  family  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  English. 

William  T.  Palfrey  Fund — Established  by  his  bequest  as  a  memorial  to 
his  parents;  nominated  by  Lodge  No.  57  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  or 
by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Franklin,  Louisiana. 

Merrill  Dale  Reich  Scholarships — Given  by  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta, 
friends,  classmates,  and  teammates,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Reich,  Class  of 
1966,  killed  in  Viet  Nam.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  Sewanee  Club  from 
nominations  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 
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Benjamin  Strother  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  mother 
with  preference  given  to  students  from  Edgefield  County,  South  Carolina,  and 
in  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina;  nominated  by  the  bishop. 

Herbert  Tutwiler  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  wife  with 
first  consideration  to  students  from  his  home  parish,  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  then  to  candidates  from  Jefferson  County;  nomi- 
nated by  the  bishop  of  Alabama. 

Morgan  W.  Walker  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  Walker  for  students 
from  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  nominated  by  the  bishop. 

University  Scholarships  and  Loan  Funds 

Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Vice-chancellor  and  President  from  the 
funds  listed  below  to  students  recommended  by  the  faculty  Committee  on 
Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  of  adequate  ability 
and  demonstrated  financial  need  who  may  be  entering  or  are  already  enrolled 
in  the  College.  Scholarships  with  principals  of  less  than  $1,000  are  not  listed 
here. 

Raymond  Alvin  Adams  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest 
of  Mr.  Adams  to  provide  scholarships  for  deserving  students  in  need  of  financial 
aid.  Preferences  are  given  to  students  from  Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  Coffee 
County,  Tennessee,  and  Middle  Tennessee,  in  that  order. 

Baker^Bransford  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Baker  Bransford. 

Grace  Mahl  Baker  Loan  Fund — Initiated  by  the  Class  of  1927  as  a  tribute 
to  the  wife  of  a  former  Dean  of  the  College.  The  fund  is  to  enable  students, 
in  case  of  financial  emergency,  to  remain  in  the  College. 

Grace  Mahl  Baker  Scholarship  Fund — Established  in  memory  of  Grace 
Mahl  Baker,  devoted  wife  of  Dean  George  M.  Baker,  who  during  the  30-odd 
years  her  husband  served  as  Dean  of  the  College,  won  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  countless  students  for  her  hospitality,  charm,  and  unfailing 
capacity  to  care  for  all  whose  lives  she  touched. 

Abel  Seymour  and  Eliza  Scott  Baldwin  Scholarships — Established  for 
students  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Baldwin. 

William  O.  Baldwin  Scholarships — Established  by  Captain  Baldwin,  Class 
of  1916,  for  the  benefit  of  offspring  of  naval  personnel. 

Captain  William  O.  Baldwin  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  Ewin 
Baldwin  Yung  for  deserving  young  people  from  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Lawrence  W.  Bell  Scholarships — Given  by  Mrs.  Bell  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  for  students  interested  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Leslie  G.  Boxwell  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Boxwell. 
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Jacob  F.  Bryan  III  Scholarship — Established  in  1985  by  Jacob  F.  Bryan 
IV,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Class  of  1965,  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Henry  T.  Bull  Loan  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Bull, 
Class  of  1901. 

Elizabeth  T.  Burgess  Scholarship — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs. 
Burgess. 

William  Carl  Cartinhour  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  a  grant  from 
the  Cartinhour  Foundation,  Incorporated. 

Elizabeth  Nickinson  Chitty  Scholarship — Given  by  a  former  Director  of 
Financial  Aid  and  Placement  (1970-80),  her  family  and  friends,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  needy  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gordon  M.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Grace  Dugan  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1927 
and  Director  of  Athletics  at  the  University  from  1930  until  his  death  in  1952. 
Awarded  to  students  in  recognition  of  excellence  in  academic  and  athletic 
pursuits. 

Anne  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship — Established  by  Misses  Elvina, 
Eliza,  and  Virginia  Claybrooke  in  memory  of  their  sister. 

Columbus,  Georgia  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  George  Foster 
Peabody. 

Mary  Lou  Flournoy  Crockett  Endowment  Fund — Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Nathan  A.  Crockett  with  preference  to  students  from  Giles  County 
and  Middle  Tennessee.  This  fund  has  been  used  for  both  scholarships  and  loans. 

Clarita  F.  Crosby  Scholarships — Established  by  her  bequest  with  at  least 
one-half  of  said  scholarships  being  awarded  to  women. 

Mary  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Cross. 

Ellen  Davies-Rodgers  History  Scholarship — Given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Davies- 
Rodgers,  D.C.L.  '86,  distinguished  West  Tennessee  educator  and  historian.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  deserving  history  major  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year,  applicable  to  the  senior  year. 

Hildreth  Varnum  Tucker  Dieter  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by 
her  husband,  Kenneth  H.  Dieter,  in  response  to  her  wish  to  aid  promising 
scholars. 

Lenora  Swift  Dismukes  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  John  H. 
Swift. 

Hilda  Andrews  Dodge  Scholarships — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Dodge,  with  preference  to  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
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Byrd  Douglas  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Miss  Mary  Miller  for 
Tennessee  students. 

Bishop  Dudley  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Herman 
Aldrich  in  memory  of  her  son-in-law,  former  bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University. 

Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Eva  A.  and  Alice 
Quitman  Lovell. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  duPont. 

Jessie  Ball  duPont — Frank  A.  Juhan  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs. 
duPont  with  hope  that  recipients  would  later  pass  along  the  amount  they 
received  to  other  worthy  students. 

Fooshee  Scholarships  for  Freshmen — Established  in  memory  of  his  parents 
and  brother  by  Malcolm  Fooshee,  Class  of  1918,  to  assist  outstanding  incoming 
freshmen  from  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  Kentucky  public  high  schools  and 
New  York  public  and  private  high  schools. 

Combs  Lawson  Fort,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  1983, 
the  year  of  his  graduation,  by  his  family  and  friends. 

James  M.  Fourmy,  Jr.  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  an  alumnus  of  the 
Class  of  1946,  for  students  from  Hammond  High  School,  Hammond,  Louisiana, 
and  graduates  of  Southeastern  Louisiana  University  for  study  at  the  School  of 
Theology,  and  graduates  of  the  University  of  the  South  for  graduate  study  in 
classical  languages. 

Franklin  County  Bank  Scholarships  (formerly  Bank  of  Sewanee 
Scholarship) — Established  for  an  outstanding  entering  freshman  from  Franklin, 
Grundy,  or  Marion  counties. 

Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F. 
Frayser  in  memory  of  her  son,  Class  of  1909. 

James  Voorhees  Freeman  and  Leslie  Butts  Freeman  Memorial  Fund — 

Established  in  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  by  their  sons,  with  preference 
to  premedical  students. 

O.A.  Gane  and  Vida  F.  Gane  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — Established 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Vida  F.  Gane  to  assist  deserving  students  from  Florida, 
with  a  preference  given  to  residents  of  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida. 

William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment — Established  by  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Goodwyn. 

Bishop  Harold  Gosnell  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  friends  as  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  Bishop  Gosnell's  long  and  dedicated  service 
to  his  church,  country,  and  community. 
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Grant  Foundation  Scholarships — Established  in  recognition  of  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Grant,  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the  Grant  Foundation  of  New 
York. 

Charlotte  Patten  Guerry  Scholarships — Established  by  Z.  Carter  Patten 
and  Sarah  Key  Patten,  his  mother,  for  forestry  students  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  Guerry,  wife  of  the  ninth  Vice-Chancellor  and  President. 

William  Bonnell  Hall  and  Irene  Ellerbe  Hall  Memorial  Scholarships — 

Established  by  their  daughter,  Landon  Hall  Barker,  for  premedical  students  or, 
when  not  so  needed,  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biology. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Hamer  Memorial  Scholarship — Endowed  in  1984  by 
his  son  to  assist  students  of  the  organ  and  liturgical  music  honoring  his  English- 
born  father,  who  was  organist  and  choir  master  at  Trinity  Cathedral  in  Pittsburgh 
for  50  years  and  canon  precentor  for  23  years. 

Alfred  Hardman  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Godwin  in  memory  of  the  Very  Rev.  Alfred  Hardman,  Class  of  1946. 

James  Edward  Harton  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Anne  Harton 
Vinton  in  memory  of  her  brother,  Class  of  1921. 

James  Hill  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Hill.  This 
is  the  earliest  scholarship  endowment  in  the  College. 

Telfair  Hodgson  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Medora  C.  Hodgson 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  an  alumnus  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Franklin  Eugene  Hogwood  Memorial  Scholarship — In  Mr.  Hogwood's 
effects  was  a  letter  directing  that  "$3,500  be  sent  to  Sewanec.to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  moral,  cultural,  mental,  and 
physical  contribution  made  by  this  institution. .  .toward  the  development  of  our 
son,  Stephen  Franklin  Hogwood,  Class  of  1974."  Mrs.  Hogwood  wrote,  "Please 
use  it  toward  helping  some  other  worthy  student... have  the  great  opportunity 
to  attend  this  very  special  place  of  learning."  Additional  family  gifts  have 
increased  the  endowment. 

George  W.  Hopper  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  of 
George  W.  Hopper  and  the  gifts  of  his  wife,  Sally  H.  Hopper,  to  provide 
scholarships  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  clergy. 

Marshall  Hotchkiss  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Venie 
Shute  Hotchkiss  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Elmer  L.  and  Catherine  N.  Ingram  Scholarship  Fund — Established  through 
a  bequest  from  the  Ingrams. 

Charles  H.  and  Albert  Brevard  Jetton  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — 

Established  by  a  bequest  from  Rebekah  J.  Jetton. 
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Elise  Moore  Johnstone-Henry  Fraser  Johnstone  Scholarship  Fund — 

Established  for  deserving  College  students  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Johnstone  DeWald 
and  the  Hon.  Edward  H.  Johnstone  to  honor  Elise  Moore  Johnstone,  dedicated 
supporter  of  the  University,  and  her  son,  Henry  Fraser  Johnstone,  who  graduated 
with  distinction  from  the  College  in  1923. 

Thomas  Sublette  Jordan  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Jordan,  Class 
of  1941,  for  students  from  West  Virginia. 

Charles  James  Juhan  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
I.  duPont  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Juhan,  Class  of  1945,  who  died  in  Normandy 
in  World  War  II. 

Jupiter  Island  Garden  Club  Scholarship — Given  by  the  Jupiter  Island 
Garden  Club  of  Hobe  Sound,  Florida,  to  benefit  students  of  forestry,  ecology, 
or  botany. 

George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Kausler  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  Class  of  1881,  with  preference  to  a  New  Orleans  or  Louisiana 
resident. 

Frank  H.  and  Mabyn  G.  Kean,  and  Frank  H.  Kean,  Jr.  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  Jr.,  Class  of  1936,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Duer  Reeves,  in  memory  of  their  parents.  This  fund 
was  later  added  to  regularly  by  Mrs.  Frank  Hugh  Kean,  Jr.  in  memory  of  her 
husband. 

Estes  Kefauver- William  L.  Clayton  Scholarships — Established  by  the 
Hon.  William  L.  Clayton,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  with  preference  to 
students  in  political  science. 

Estes  Kefauver-Edmund  Orgill  Scholarships — Established  by  the  family 
of  Mr.  Orgill,  in  honor  of  Senator  Kefauver,  with  preference  to  students  in 
political  science. 

William  and  Elizabeth  Kershner  College  Scholarship  Fund — Established 
by  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Kershner. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  F.  Ketcham  Scholarships — Established  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ketcham  for  academically  outstanding  graduates  of  Sewanee-area  high 
schools. 

Minnie  Ketchum  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Scranton  of  the  diocese  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Kimbrough  Family  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund — Established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arch  Kimbrough. 

George  Frederick  and  Ellen  Constance  Kinzie  Memorial  Scholarships — 

Established  by  their  son,  Dr.  Norman  F.  Kinzie,  to  be  awarded  annually  on  a 
need  basis  to  deserving  College  students. 
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Sara  Taylor  Kitchens  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Kitchens,  with  preference  to  a  student  from  South  Carolina  coming  from 
a  family  with  three  or  more  children  either  attending  or  yet  to  attend  college. 

Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Lea  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Class  of  1900. 

James  Coates  Lear  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Lear,  Class  of  1936. 

Edward  H.  Little  Fund — Established  by  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Little. 

Hinton  Fort  Longino  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  Longino,  Trustee, 
Regent  and  honorary  alumnus,  with  the  hope  that  recipients  would  later 
contribute  an  equal  amount  for  the  benefit  of  other  students. 

Antonia  Quitman  Lovell  Scholarships — Established  through  a  bequest 
from  Rosalie  Duncan  Lovell  in  honor  of  her  mother. 

Shirley  Inman  Majors  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  family, 
friends,  and  former  athletes  in  memory  of  the  head  football  coach  at  the 
University  from  1957-77.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from  small,  rural  high 
schools  who  show  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

Charles  S.  Martin  Scholarship  Fund — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Marion  H. 
Hollowell  in  memory  of  her  father,  an  alumnus  and  trustee. 

John  Maxwell  Stowell  McDonald  Scholarships — Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Louise  S.  McDonald  for  students  of  academic  promise. 

Rewella  McGee  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  Rewella  McGee  in 
memory  of  James  W.  and  Josephine  Wheeler  McGee,  Oliver  McGee,  and 
Rewella  McGee  for  students  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Mitchell  Scholarships — Established  as  a  memorial  to  their  parents  by  the 
sons  of  George  J.  and  Annie  G.  Mitchell. 

Montana-Sewanee  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.N.  Tragitt, 
Class  of  1916,  for  students  from  Montana. 

Morris  and  Charles  Moorman  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Moorman  in  memory  of  her  twin  sons,  Morris  and  Charles,  who  died  in 
World  War  II. 

Katharine  L.  Morningstar  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  John 
M.  and  Leslie  H.  Morningstar,  with  preference  to  students  from  the  Western 
mountain  states. 

Mary  Rawlinson  Myers  Scholarships — Established  by  Mrs.  Myers  for 
students  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 

A.  Langston  Nelson  Scholarships — Established  by  Virginia  P.  Nelson  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Class  of  1923,  to  aid  students  in  premedical  studies. 
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Harold  Scott  Newton  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Newton,  Class  of  1968. 

Northern  Students  Scholarships — Established  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity 
for  students  from  the  North. 

James  Cedric  Oates  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  family  and 
friends  in  memory  of  Mr.  Oates,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands, 
Business  Manager,  and  Manager  of  Gailor  Dining  Hall. 

Thomas  O'Conner  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs. 
Fannie  Renshaw  O'Conner  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Awarded  annually  on 
the  basis  of  academic  attainment  to  member  of  the  junior  class. 

George  V.  Peak  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  by  his  sister, 
Florence  C.  Peak,  and  cousin,  Ruth  May  Rydell. 

Dr.  Lance  C.  Price  Memorial  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Price,  Class  of  1930,  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  III  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund — Established 
by  family  and  friends  the  year  following  his  graduation  to  honor  this  scholar 
and  athlete. 

Curtis  Blakeman  Quarles  and  Ella  Blaffer  Quarles  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship—  Established  by  the  bequest  of  Curtis  Blaffer  Quarles,  Class  of  1926,  in 
memory  of  his  parents. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Page 
Ramage  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Edward  Randolph  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Julia 
Balbach  Randolph  in  memory  of  an  alumnus,  Class  of  1889. 

Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Scholarships — Established  through  a  gift  of 
Reader  s  Digest. 

Ellen  May  Roberts  Scholarships — Established  in  memory  of  his  mother 
by  William  E.  Roberts,  Class  of  1954,  with  preference  to  students  from  the 
diocese  of  West  Texas. 

Brian  Wayne  Rushton  Scholarship — Established  by  his  family  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Rushton,  Class  of  1963,  for  forestry  students. 

Ernst  Rust,  Jr.  Scholarship  Established  by  Antoinette  and  Ernst  Rust  in 
memory  of  their  son,  Class  of  1946,  for  upperclassmen. 

John  Adams  Sallee  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Mr. 
Sallee. 

St.  Christophers  Parish,  Pensacola,  Florida,  Scholarship  Fund — Estab- 
lished to  honor  the  Rev.  Lavan  Davis  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination, 
with  preference  to  students  from  the  parish,  Pensacola,  or  the  Central  Gulf 
Coast. 
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Armistead  Inge  Selden,  Jr.  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  family  and 
friends  in  loving  memory  of  Armistead  Inge  Selden,  Jr.,  C'42,  United  States 
congressman  from  Alabama  (1952-68);  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  international  security  affairs  (1970-72);  United  States  ambassador 
to  New  Zealand,  Western  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Fiji  (1974-79);  and  the 
University  of  the  South's  distinguished  alumnus  (1983).  Awarded  to  a  needy 
student  chosen  by  the  family  from  University  recommendations  with 
preference  given  to  Episcopalians  from  Alabama. 

Bettye  Hunt  Selden  Scholarships — Established  by  G.  Selden  Henry,  Class 
of  1950,  in  memory  of  his  grandmother. 

Margaret  Walker  Weber  and  Eva  Dora  Weber  Simms  Scholarships — 

Established  through  a  bequest  of  Margaret  Weber  Simms  for  premedical  students. 

Adair  Skipwith  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  his  sister,  Miss  Kate  Skipwith, 
in  memory  of  one  of  the  first  nine  students  who  entered  the  University  at  its 
opening  in  1868. 

J.  Bayard  Snowden  Memorial  Scholarships — Bequeathed  by  Mr.  Snowden, 
Class  of  1903,  former  Trustee  and  Regent  and  endower  in  1923  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  for  forestry  students  from  Shelby  County,  Tennessee. 

C.V.  Starr  Scholarship  Fund — Provided  by  the  Starr  Foundation  for 
undergraduate  scholarships. 

Thomas  Bates  Stovall  Memorial  Scholarship — Established  by  friends  of 
Mr.  Stovall,  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  a  student  who  best  exemplifies  the 
attitudes  and  quality  of  character  for  which  he  was  noted  while  a  student  at 
Sewanee. 

Templeton-Franklin  County  Scholarships — Established  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Templeton  to  benefit  needy  students  from  Franklin  County,  Tennessee. 

John  Potter  Torian  Student  Loan  Fund — Established  to  honor  the  memory 
of  an  alumnus  in  the  Class  of  1933. 

Vernon  Southall  Tupper  Scholarships — Established  as  a  tribute  to  an 
alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1902,  former  Trustee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

University  of  the  South  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  two 
anonymous  donors  to  be  used  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lon  S.  Varnell  Scholarships — Established  by  former  basketball  players  in 
honor  of  their  friend,  head  basketball  coach  at  the  University  from  1948-70. 
Awarded  to  competent  students  active  in  athletics. 

John  Waddill  Scholarship  Fund — Established  by  the  bequest  of  Anastasia 
Howard,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Thomas  Richard  Waring  and  Anita  Rose  Waring  Memorial  Scholar- 
ships—  Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  B.  Stewart  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Waring,  Class  of  1925,  head  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department,  Sewanee 
Academy,  and  Mrs.  Waring,  matron  of  Tuckaway.  Preference  to  a  Spanish- 
speaking  student. 

Carolyn  and  Charles  Wentz  Scholarships — Established  in  1977  by  their 
family. 

Georgia  M.  Wilkins  Scholarships — Established  by  a  bequest  from  Miss 
Wilkins.  The  recipients  must  demonstrate  high  character,  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, leadership,  and  academic  distinction.  The  status  of  Wilkins  Scholar 
is  awarded  to  entering  freshmen. 

Lawrence  Moore  Williams  Scholarships — Established  by  the  wife,  son, 
and  daughter  of  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University,  Class  of  1901. 

Woods  Leadership  Awards — Established  by  Granville  Cecil  and  James 
Albert  Woods,  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  students,  without  respect  to  need, 
who  make  the  most  significant  contributions  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
University. 

Eben  A.  and  Melinda  H.  Wortham  Scholarships — Established  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Wortham,  wife  of  Eben  A.  Wortham,  Class  of  1918. 

Georgia  Roberts  Wrenn  Scholarships — Established  by  the  bequest  of 
Beverly  B.  Wrenn,  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1891,  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
to  assist  students  from  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Annual  Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarships 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  endowed  scholarship  funds,  other  schol- 
arships are  awarded  from  the  principal  of  annual  cash  gifts  designated  for 
scholarship  purposes  with  amounts  and  sources  varying  from  year  to  year.  Such 
scholarships,  except  for  the  Huguenot  and  Kemper,  are  generally  awarded  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  scholarships. 

Creel  Foundation  Scholarships — Provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  Creel 
Foundation  for  students  at  the  University  of  the  South  who  are  academically 
qualified  and  have  demonstrated  economic  need. 

ECW  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels — Given  annually  by  the  Episcopal 
Churchwomen  of  this  parish,  with  preference  given  to  an  Episcopal  student 
from  the  diocese  of  Southwest  Florida. 

Marie  L.  Rose  Huguenot  Scholarships — Awarded  annually  by  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America  to  a  student  descended  from  a  Huguenot  who 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  before  November  28,  1787. 
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James  S.  Kemper  Scholarships — Four  four-year  scholarships  are  awarded 
by  the  James  S.  Kemper  Foundation  on  the  basis  of  academic  excellence, 
financial  need,  and  compatibility  with  the  needs  of  the  insurance  industry. 

Cecil  Sims,  Jr.  Scholarships — Given  by  his  parents  in  memory  of  their 
son,  Class  of  1945. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Scholarships — The  Sullivan  Foundation  of 
New  York  City  makes  an  annual  donation  for  scholarships  and  for  the  Sullivan 
Medallion  Award  for  character. 

Lettie  Pate  Whitehead  Scholarships — Awarded  annually  by  the  Lettie 
Pate  Whitehead  Foundation,  Incorporated  to  poor  and  deserving  Christian 
women  from  selected  Southeastern  states. 

Medals  and  Prizes 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually,  subject  to  the 
conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects: 

Susan  Beatty  Memorial  Prize  for  chemistry  is  awarded  to  the  student  who 
makes  the  greatest  improvement  in  general  chemistry. 

Class  of  1935 — Dr.  I.  Croom  Beatty  Prize  for  chemistry  is  awarded  to 
the  student  who  makes  the  greatest  improvement  in  organic  chemistry. 

Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  for  philosophical  and  Biblical  Greek,  founded 
by  H.N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

Arthur  B.  Dugan  Memorial  Prize  for  political  science  is  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  junior  in  political  science  in  memory  of  the  late  chair  of  the 
department. 

Philip  Evans  Award  for  economics  is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  economics 
graduate. 

Allen  Farmer  Award  for  natural  resources  is  awarded  to  a  senior  major 
in  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  who  has  demonstrated  in  some  way 
outstanding  interest  and  leadership  in  the  study  of  the  natural  environment. 

Freshman  Prize  for  the  student  completing  the  freshman  year  with  the 
highest  academic  average. 

Guerry  Award  for  English  was  founded  by  the  late  Vice-chancellor 
Alexander  Guerry  of  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Charles  Hammond  Memorial  Cup  for  scholarship,  leadership,  and  athletics 
was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond  Fulton  and  R.  Prentice  Fulton,  Jr.,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Hammond,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1920. 
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Charles  Pollard  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship  given  to  honor  his  father 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  Class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  man  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  his  qualities 
of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship  is  given  to  honor  his  mother 
by  C.  Caldwell  Marks,  class  of  1942.  A  major  award  from  this  fund  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  woman  in  the  junior  class,  selected  by  the  faculty  for  her 
qualities  of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Mechling  Award  is  awarded  by  Eugene  Burlingame  Mechling,  Jr.,  in 
recognition  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  daughter,  Gene  Mechling,  Class  of 
1975.  The  recipient  shall  be  the  junior  woman  member  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen  who  most  exemplifies  the  ideals  and  qualities  of  leadership,  personal 
integrity  and  veracity,  outstanding  moral  character,  friendly,  democratic  atti- 
tude, and  high  scholastic  and  athletic  achievement. 

John  McCrady  Prize  in  Fine  Arts,  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
McCrady  in  memory  of  Dr.  McCrady's  brother,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  fine 
arts  major. 

A.T.  Pickering  Prize  for  excellence  in  Spanish,  in  recognition  of  the  work 
of  Professor  Emeritus  Pickering,  former  chair  of  the  Department  of  Spanish, 
is  awarded  to  a  senior  who  exhibits  merit  above  and  beyond  departmental  honors. 

E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  social  science,  founded  by  the  late  E.G.  Richmond 
of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  best  record  for 
two  year's  work  in  political,  sociological,  and  economics  study. 

Ruggles'Wright  Prize  for  French  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Ruggles  Wright  of 
New  Jersey. 

Judy  Running  Memorial  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding 
music  student. 

South  Carolina  Medal  for  Latin  was  founded  by  Walter  Guerry  Green  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  character  was  founded  by  the 
New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 

Harry  C.  Yeatman  Award  in  Biology,  established  to  honor  Professor 
Yeatman,  is  given  to  the  senior  major  exhibiting  leadership  and  inspiration 
in  the  study  of  biology. 


Courses  of  Study 


AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Professor  Goodstein  (History) 

Professor  Keele  (Political  Science) 

Professor  Garland  (Philosophy) 

Professor  Smith  (Religion) 

Professor  Carlson  (English),  Chair 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor  (Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics) 

Assistant  Professor  Davis  (Forestry) 

Assistant  Professor  Willis  (History) 

The  American  Studies  major  allows  students  to  develop  their  understanding 
of  American  society  and  culture  systematically  and  in  depth.  Students  select 
from  those  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  which  pertain  to 
American  civilization  and  combine  them  into  an  integrated  course  of  study. 
Programs  are  usually  selected  from  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  political 
science,  economics,  and  philosophy;  however,  related  courses  may  be  drawn  from 
other  appropriate  fields  of  study,  such  as  anthropology,  art,  forestry,  religion,  and 
theatre  arts.  In  the  Junior  Seminar  students  will  read  selected  texts  from  various 
disciplines  and  will  be  introduced  to  important  theoretical  studies  of  American 
thought  and  culture.  A  project  of  independent  study  in  the  senior  year  must 
combine  at  least  two  disciplines.  The  comprehensive  examination  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year  covers  the  particular  program  of  electives  which  the 
student  has  chosen.  Students  who  demonstrate  excellence  in  the  comprehensive 
examination  and  the  senior  research  project  will  receive  departmental  honors. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  major  the  student  must  have  a  better  than  satisfactory 
academic  record  and  must  provide  for  the  committee  a  proposed  program  of 
electives  within  the  major. 

The  emphasis  of  the  program  may  vary  from  student  to  student.  The  example 
that  follows  is  the  plan  of  study  offered  by  a  recent  major: 

History  201,  202.  History  of  the  United  States 

History  361,  362.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of 

the  United  States 

English  241,  242.  American  Literature  I  and  11 

English  317.  Modern  American  Fiction 

English  323.  Literature  of  the  American  South 

Political  Science  304.  American  Political  Thought 

Forestry  205.  Changes  in  the  Land 

Philosophy  311.  American  Philosophy 

Religion  391.  Southern  Religion 
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American  Studies  333.  Junior  Seminar 

American  Studies  444.  Independent  Study 

333.  Junior  Seminar  for  Majors 

Reading  and  discussion  of  significant  texts  from  various  disciplines  includ- 
ing important  theoretical  analyses  of  American  cultural  and  intellectual  life.  The 
focus  of  the  seminar  may  vary  depending  upon  a  student's  particular  interests. 
(Credit,  half  or  full  course.)  Carlson. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  all  senior  majors.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Visiting  Professor  Hamer 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Gibson 

Assistant  Professor  Shelley 

A  student  majoring  in  anthropology  is  required  to  take  104,  106,  390,  401, 
and  402,  and  five  electives  for  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  in  anthropology.  A 
major  must  also  acquire  an  area  or  a  topical  specialty  by  either  (1)  spending  a 
semester  abroad  to  acquire  experience  in  another  culture  or  ( 2 )  taking  two  upper- 
level  courses  outside  of  anthropology,  either  (a)  in  a  single  discipline  (e.g. 
history,  religion,  economics,  political  science,  art,  theatre,  music,  psychology)  or 
(b)  related  to  a  single  area  of  the  world  (Asia,  Oceania,  Africa,  Europe,  or  Latin 
America).  The  department  must  approve  each  student's  choices  for  his  or  her 
specialty.  In  402  each  student  will  write  and  present  a  paper  integrating  his  or  her 
area  or  topical  specialty  with  anthropology. 

Comprehensives  will  be  given  in  two  parts  during  the  student's  last  semester. 
The  first  part  will  be  a  written  exam  on  anthropology.  The  second  part  will  be  an 
oral  defense  of  the  written  exam  and  the  ethical,  methodological,  and  theoretical 
integrity  of  the  research  done  in  401.  Students  with  a  B  or  better  average  in 
anthropology  and  a  B  or  better  in  390  can  elect  to  write  an  honors  paper  for  402. 
Students  who  take  390  and  402  concurrently  must  receive  departmental  ap- 
proval to  write  an  honors  paper. 

104.  Introductory  Cultural  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  concepts  of  cultural  anthropology.  The 
course  will  emphasize  how  action,  thought,  and  belief  form  coherent  cultural 
patterns.  The  intensive  study  of  a  few  cultures  will  be  set  within  the  larger 
perspective  of  sociocultural  evolution  and  the  anthropological  subfields  of 
political,  psychological,  and  economic  anthropology,  kinship,  religion,  and 
linguistics.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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106.  Introductory  Physical  Anthropology  and  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  the  processes  of  human  and  cultural  evolution.  Physical 
anthropology  will  focus  on  hominid  evolution,  genetic  processes,  primatology, 
and  physiological  characteristics  of  modern  human  populations.  Archaeology 
will  trace  cultural  evolution  from  foraging  societies  to  the  great  civilizations  of 
ancient  times.  Both  course  segments  will  include  a  review  of  pertinent  methods 
and  theories.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gibson. 

108.  Introductory  Anthropological  Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  the  origin  of  language,  principles  of  general  linguistics, 
historical  and  comparative  linguistics,  pidgin  and  Creole  languages,  and 
sociolinguistics.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

201.  Global  Problems:  Anthropology  and  Contemporary  Issues 

This  course  examines  such  global  issues  as  overpopulation,  poverty,  hunger, 
violence,  dwindling  resources,  pollution,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
It  will  combine  a  broad,  interdisciplinary  approach  with  the  examination  of 
specific  anthropological  case  studies  to  determine  the  effects  of  such  interna- 
tional developments  at  the  local  level.  Using  culture  as  a  unifying  concept,  the 
course  will  address  economic,  political,  ecological,  and  ideological  implications. 
It  will  evaluate,  as  well,  current  theoretical  positions  concerning  a  number  of 
these  issues.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gibson. 

203.  Male  and  Female:  The  Anthropology  of  Gender 

A  study  of  the  varied  ways  cultures  define  gender.  Using  an  evolutionary 
perspective,  the  course  will  evaluate  changing  modes  of  subsistence,  the  division 
of  labor,  and  power  structures  as  they  pertain  to  cultural  concepts  of  gender  as  a 
symbolic  construct.  It  will  use  anthropological  case  studies,  as  well,  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  complex  and  interrelated  aspects  of  gender  as  it  actually 
affects  individual  human  beings.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gibson. 

204.  Anthropology  of  Education 

A  sociological  study  of  education  in  its  cultural  context,  emphasizing  the 
American  school  and  classroom  as  social  systems.  Students  will  read  ethnogra- 
phies of  education,  evaluate  theories,  and  then  conduct  their  own 
participant-observation  field  studies  in  local  schools,  recording  their  research  on 
a  Macintosh-compatible  disk.  (Credit,  full  course.)  O'Connor. 

206.  Medical  Anthropology 

An  anthropological  investigation  into  medical  topics  which  have  a  cultural 
component,  such  as  gerontology,  substance  abuse,  nutrition,  and  folk  medicine. 
The  course  will  also  examine  the  ways  in  which  various  cultural  backgrounds  may 
impede  or  enhance  the  medical  process.  Topics  such  as  disease  and  therapy  will 
also  be  examined  in  cross-cultural  perspective.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gibson. 
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301.  American  Culture 

An  anthropological  study  of  the  United  States.  The  course  will  use  commu- 
nity studies  and  topical  essays  to  explore  regional  differences  and  national 
continuities.  Symbols  of  self,  home,  community,  and  nation  will  be  used  to 
interpret  technology,  the  economy,  leisure,  popular  culture,  and  social  class. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  O'Connor. 

302.  Cultures  of  Appalachia  and  the  South 

An  anthropological  study  of  the  Southern  United  States  emphasizing 
cultural  continuity  in  both  the  mountains  and  lowlands.  The  course  will  use 
community  studies  and  literature  to  explore  how  indigenous  interpretations  fit 
within  and  react  against  national  patterns,  and  how  locality,  race,  status,  and 
gender  act  as  social  principles.  (Credit,  full  course.)  O'Connor. 

303.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Europe 

An  anthropological  examination  of  various  cultural  groups  which  populate 
Europe  today.  After  a  brief  survey  of  European  geography,  prehistory  and  history, 
the  course  will  focus  on  modern  Europe.  It  will  evaluate  a  number  of  approaches 
such  as  community  studies,  culture  areas,  national  character  studies,  and  problem 
orientation  which  are  popular  in  European  anthropology.  Items  of  special 
interest  include  urban  Europe,  the  European  family,  and  women  in  Europe. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Gibson. 

304.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

An  anthropological  examination  of  Africa.  A  brief  survey  of  geography, 
prehistory,  and  history,  followed  by  an  evaluation  of  modern  African  cultural 
groups.  Special  topics  considered  include  African  women,  labor  migration, 
urbanization,  associations,  and  elites.  The  overarching  theme  of  the  course  is  the 
differential  effects  of  modernization  on  Africa.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Shelley. 

306.  Native  Peoples  of  North  America 

A  consideration  of  North  American  native  peoples  involving  origins  and 
culture  areas,  and  the  study  of  several  specific  groups  as  to  history,  economy, 
kinship,  authority  and  world  view.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of 
conquest,  reservation  life,  and  U.S.  Government  policy.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Hamer. 

311.  Economic  Anthropology 

The  ways  people  produce,  distribute,  and  consume  goods;  how  such  systems 
are  organized,  how  they  operate,  and  how  they  got  that  way;  and  how  they  relate 
to  other  systems,  particularly  political  and  ideological.  The  course  draws  on  case 
material  for  household  economies,  the  transition  to  capitalist  economies,  and  the 
world  economic  system.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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330.  The  Anthropological  Study  of  Religion 

The  study  of  religion  in  its  cultural  and  historical  context  considering  myth, 
ritual,  religious  movements,  symbolic  classification,  and  the  relationship  of 
religion  and  society  in  both  primitive  and  complex  societies.  The  course  will 
explore  Durkheimian,  Weberian,  structuralist,  and  interpretive  perspectives. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  O'Connor. 

341.  The  Culture  and  History  of  Southeast  Asia 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  polities  of  Southeast  Asia  from  prehistory  to  the 
present,  stressing  the  cultural  and  historical  continuities  that  unite  this  ethni- 
cally diverse  region.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  urban  rule,  peasants, 
popular  religion,  and  indigenous  notions  of  power,  gender,  space,  and  time. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  O'Connor. 

350.  Urban  Anthropology 

A  study  of  cities  and  urban  life  styles  that  have  evolved  in  differing  parts  of 
the  world.  The  course  will  explore  the  cultural  meaning  and  historical  signifi- 
cance of  urbanism.  (Credit,  full  course.)  O'Connor. 

370.  Political  and  Legal  Anthropology 

An  anthropological  examination  of  politics  and  law.  The  course  will  survey 
briefly  the  historical  development  of  political  theory  and  then  deal  with  existing 
and  former  political  systems,  using  an  evolutionary  perspective.  Topics  of  special 
interest  include  local-level  politics,  the  political  behavior  of  individuals,  and 
symbolic  systems.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a  brief  evaluation  of  formal  and 
informal  legal  systems.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gibson. 

390.  Social  Theory 

A  seminar  on  social  theory  from  the  major  late  19th-  and  early  20th-century 
social  theorists,  such  as  Marx,  Tocqueville,  Durkheim,  Taylor,  Frazer,  and 
Weber,  through  the  emergence  of  modern  anthropology  in  the  works  of 
Malinowski  and  Boas  to  contemporary  anthropology.  The  latter  half  of  the 
course  will  consider  culture,  history,  role  theory,  cross-cultural  studies,  structur- 
alism, and  cognitive,  Marxist,  and  interpretive  anthropology.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  (Required  of  majors.)  Shelley. 

401.  Anthropological  Field  Methods 

A  course  designed  to  train  upper  division  anthropology  students  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  field  research.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  focus  on 
specific  field  methods  used  by  anthropologists,  ethnomethodology,  network 
analysis,  and  statistical  analysis  .  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  comprise  a 
supervised  field  study  where  such  methods  can  be  tested.  The  last  part  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  data  analysis  and  presentation.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Gibson. 
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402.  Senior  Seminar 

A  seminar  on  the  field  of  anthropology.  The  course  will  explore  current 
issues  and  survey  world  ethnographic  regions  as  well  as  the  field's  topical 
specializations  such  as  politics  and  law,  religion,  economics,  and  urban  anthro- 
pology. Students  will  read  and  discuss  major  ethnographies.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
(Required  of  senior  majors.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable.)  Staff. 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Foreman 
Professor  Ramseur 
Professor  H.  Croom 
Professor  L.  Jones,  Chair 
Associate  Professor  Toll 
Instructor  Strand 

The  Department  of  Biology  requires  for  a  major  seven  courses  in  biology — 
Biology  121;  122;  301;  and  four  additional  courses  at  the  200-  or  300-level,  only 
one  of  which  may  be  a  non- laboratory  course.  Neither  courses  numbered  below 
1 2 1 ,  all  of  which  are  designed  for  non-majors,  nor  Biology  1 40  (or  240)  will  count 
toward  the  major.  Additional  requirements  are  one  year  of  chemistry,  one  year 
of  physics,  and  one  semester  of  calculus.  Students  considering  professional 
careers  in  biology  or  medicine  should  be  aware  that  most  graduate  and  medical 
schools  specify  organic  chemistry  among  their  entrance  requirements.  Students 
considering  a  career  in  research  should  prepare  themselves  in  statistics  and 
computer  science. 

The  Department  will  consider  petitions  from  students,  whose  career  plans 
may  justify  doing  so,  to  count  toward  the  biology  major  not  more  than  two  courses 
in  related  sciences  here  or  elsewhere.  Students  must,  however,  seek  prior 
approval  for  each  such  course,  time,  and  place  from  the  Biology  Department. 

100.  Biology  and  Human  Affairs 

A  study  of  the  biological  nature  of  people  and  their  role  in  the  biosphere.  A 
course  for  general  students.  This  course  has  a  laboratory  component  and  may 
count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  laboratory  science  requirement  of  the  College.  It 
is  required  of  students  seeking  teacher  certification.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  credit 
if  the  student  has  already  had  Biology  105.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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105.  Biology  and  People 

A  study  of  the  biological  nature  of  people  and  their  role  in  the  biosphere.  It 
includes  such  topics  as:  anatomy  and  physiology  and  the  genetic,  nutritional, 
infectious,  and  environmental  aspects  of  diseases.  This  course  may  count  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement  of  the  College  for  a  non- laboratory  science  course. 
It  cannot  be  taken  for  the  credit  if  the  student  has  already  had  Biology  100. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

111.  Principles  of  Oceanography 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  survey  of  the  four  basic  marine  sciences: 
biological,  chemical,  geological,  and  physical  oceanography.  Historical  perspec- 
tives, recent  discoveries,  and  future  directions  will  be  covered  as  will  public 
policy  and  global  ocean  management.  This  is  a  non- laboratory  course  but  may 
include  a  three-  to  five-day  field  trip  to  a  coastal  marine  laboratory.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Toll. 

112.  Field  Zoology  and  Natural  History 

An  ecological  approach  to  the  study  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians, spiders,  and  insects,  including  identification  and  study  methods  in  the  field. 
Non-laboratory  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

113.  Great  Ideas  in  Science 

An  historical  and  philosophical  approach  to  selected  scientific  ideas  that 
have  had  a  profound  impact  upon  the  development  of  western  civilization. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  evidence  supporting  the  ideas  and  controversies  that 
arose  during  their  introduction  into  our  general  store  of  knowledge.  Class 
discussion  will  be  encouraged.  Non-laboratory  course.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Foreman. 

114.  An  Introduction  to  Botany 

Phylogenetic  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  and  a  study  of  flowering  plant 
structures  and  functions.  An  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  plants  play  in 
human  life.  Non-laboratory  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ramseur. 

121/122.  Principles  of  Biology  I  and  II 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  biology  that  furnishes  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  properties  of  living  things.  Topics  include  the  molecular  and 
cellular  basis  of  life:  genetics;  bioenergetics;  reproduction  and  development; 
integrative  control  mechanisms;  a  survey  of  the  diversity,  structure,  and  function 
of  microorganisms,  plants,  and  animals;  evolution;  and  ecology.  Laboratory 
courses.  Prerequisites:  Biology  121  should  be  taken  before  122  or  permission  of 
the  course  coordinator  is  required.  (Credit,  full  course  each.)  Staff. 
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140.  Readings  in  Island  Ecology 

Supervised  readings  in  geology,  coastal  marine  biology,  botany,  and  animal 
behavior.  Taken  in  preparation  for  the  interdisciplinary  summer  program  in 
island  ecology.  Prerequisite:  an  appropriate  course  from  each  of  two  departments 
among  Biology,  Forestry  and  Geology,  and  Psychology,  or  equivalent.  Normally 
not  open  to  freshmen.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  and  Keith- 
Lucas. 

202.  Invertebrate  Zoology 

A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  with  an  emphasis  on  functional  morphol- 
ogy, embryology,  ecology,  and  phylogenetic  relationships.  This  course  has  a 
laboratory  component,  which  will  require  experimental  and  field  observation,  a 
semester  project,  and  a  field  trip  to  a  marine  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Biology 
121  and  122.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Toll. 

203.  Vertebrate  Form  and  Function 

A  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  morphology,  taxonomy,  functional 
adaptations,  and  evolution.  Laboratory  course.  Prerequisites:  Biology  121  and 
122.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Foreman. 

205.  Systematic  Botany 

A  study  of  ferns  and  seed  plants,  including  the  collection  and  identification 
of  representative  families.  Laboratory  course.  Prerequisites:  Biology  121  and  122 
or  Biology  114-  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ramseur. 

206.  Plant  Ecology 

A  study  of  plants  and  their  interaction  with  the  environment,  with  an 
emphasis  on  energy  flow  and  plant  succession.  The  deciduous  forest  is  compared 
with  the  northern  coniferous  forest.  Laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  one  college 
course  in  biology.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Jones. 

207.  Biology  of  Lower  Plants 

A  survey  of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  ecology,  physiology,  and  economic 
importance  of  fungi,  algae,  bryophytes,  and  certain  early  vascular  plant  forms. 
Laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  one  college  course  in  biology.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Jones. 

213.  Evolution 

A  study  of  organic  evolution,  including  the  history  of  the  theories  of 
evolution,  evidences  of  evolution,  and  theories  of  the  mechanisms  involved. 
Non-laboratory  course.  Prerequisites:  Biology  121  and  122.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Foreman. 
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240.  Island  Ecology  (Also  Geology  240  and  Psychology  240) 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  oceanog- 
raphy, marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island 
ecosystem.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology  240  and  Psychology  240. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer. 
(Credit,  half  course.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  and  Keith-Lucas. 

301.  Genetics 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  including  molecular  aspects 
and  evolutionary  implications  of  these  concepts.  Non-laboratory  course.  Prereq- 
uisites: one  year  of  college  chemistry  and  Biology  121  and  122.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Jones. 

305.  Plant  Physiology 

The  principal  functions  of  higher  plants,  including  photosynthesis,  gas 
exchange,  water  and  solute  relations  and  transport,  mineral  nutrition,  plant 
hormone  action  and  environmental  responses.  Prerequisites:  one  college  course 
in  biology  and  one  year  of  college  chemistry  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Jones. 

306.  Biochemistry  (also  Chemistry  306) 

An  introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  biochemistry.  Non-laboratory  course. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  201  and  Biology  121.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Croom. 

320.  Vertebrate  Physiology 

A  survey  of  vertebrate  functional  adaptions  to  various  habitats  of  the 
biosphere,  emphasizing  the  evolution  of  homeostatic  processes.  Laboratory 
course.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  college  chemistry  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Physics  is  recommended.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Foreman. 

321.  Cellular  Biology 

An  experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  eucaryotic  cell  structure  and 
function.  Emphasis  is  on  problem-solving.  Laboratory  course.  Prerequisites: 
Biology  121  and  122  and  one  year  of  college  chemistry.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Croom. 

322.  Laboratory  Methods  in  Molecular  Systematics 

An  introduction  to  selected  laboratory  techniques  used  by  molecular  biolo- 
gists to  study  genetic  relatedness  of  taxa.  An  introduction  to  computer  analysis 
of  these  data  will  be  included.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Croom. 
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333.  Developmental  Biology 

A  study  of  animal  development  with  an  emphasis  on  morphogenesis  and 
differentiation  of  the  primary  germ  layers  and  their  derivatives,  as  well  as 
developmental  mechanisms  at  cellular  and  subcellular  levels.  Prerequisites: 
Biology  121  and  122.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Toll. 

340.  Microbiology 

A  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  fungi,  and 
an  introduction  to  immunology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  experimental 
uses  of  microorganisms  in  the  study  of  molecular  biology  and  upon  the  ecological 
implications  of  microbial  action.  Laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  one  college 
course  in  biology.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Croom. 

401.  Biology  Tutorial 

Supervised  study  projects  which  involve  a  topical  survey  of  existing  texts 
and/or  periodical  literature.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

Supervised  field  or  laboratory  investigation.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  half 
course.)  Staff. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Lowe 

Professor  Bordley 

Associate  Professor  Kirven 

Associate  Professor  Tassin,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Durig 

Assistant  Professor  Schrenk 

Laboratory  Coordinator  Glover 

Entering  students  who  may  become  chemistry  majors  should  discuss  their 
plans  with  chemistry  faculty  members  during  orientation. 

Minimum  major  requirements: 

Chemistry  101,  102,  201,  202,  303,  304,  323,  324,  402,  407. 

Mathematics  101,  102. 

Physics  101,  102. 

The  GRE  advanced  chemistry  test  is  required. 

Chemistry  102  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  higher  numbered  courses. 

In  order  to  receive  honors  in  chemistry,  a  student  must  have  a  3.00  or  higher 
GPA  in  chemistry,  pass  the  comprehensive  with  honors,  and  complete  a  research 
project  that  the  chemistry  faculty  considers  worthy  of  honors.  The  research 
project  may  be  done  as  part  of  a  course  (usually  Chemistry  444),  or  it  may  be  done 
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in  the  context  of  a  summer  research  program  at  this  University  or  at  another 
institution.  The  honors  project  must  involve  some  original  work.  A  formal 
written  report  and  a  seminar  presentation  on  the  research  are  required.  Students 
desiring  to  seek  honors  must  inform  the  department  of  their  intention  to  seek 
honors  no  later  than  the  midsemester  date  of  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year. 

100.  Survey  of  Chemistry 

Elementary  ideas  of  chemical  laws,  geochemical  and  biochemical  changes 
responsible  for  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Natural  resources,  industrial  processes, 
pollution  problems,  and  life  chemistry.  For  the  general  student,  and  for  those 
interested  in  further  science  but  lacking  in  previous  background  in  sciences  and 
mathematics.  Lecture,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Lowe. 

101,  102.  General  Chemistry 

An  elementary  study  of  the  composition,  interaction,  and  structure  of 
chemical  substances.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full 
course  each  semester.)  Kirven,  Schrenk. 

106.  Survey  of  Chemistry  with  Laboratory 

Elementary  ideas  of  chemical  laws,  geochemical  and  biochemical  changes 
responsible  for  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Natural  resources,  industrial  processes, 
pollution  problems,  and  life  chemistry.  Laboratory  each  week  will  reinforce  the 
ideas  presented  in  lecture.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Lowe. 

201,  202.  Organic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  properties  of  the  most  important  classes 
of  organic  compounds,  of  electronic  concepts  of  molecular  structure  and  reaction 
mechanisms,  and  of  structure  and  stereochemistry  of  representative  natural 
products.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Lowe. 

303.  Introduction  to  Research  I 

An  introduction  to  the  chemical  literature  and  the  use  of  chemical  instru- 
mentation in  research.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  323.  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Tassin. 

304.  Introduction  to  Research  II 

Research  by  the  student  on  a  project  proposed  in  Chemistry  303.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  303  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Chemistry  324-  Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  half  course.) 
Tassin. 
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306.  Biochemistry 

Introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  biochemistry.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry 
202  and  one  year  of  biology.  Lecture,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

323.  Physical  Chemistry  I 

An  introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  multiple  equilibria.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  202  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Physics 
101.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Tassin. 

324.  Physical  Chemistry  II 

An  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  and  kinetics.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 323  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Physics  102. 
Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Tassin. 

401.  Physical  Analytical  Methods 

Spectroscopy,  including  its  quantum  mechanical  bases,  and  electrochemis- 
try. Laboratory  work  with  a  variety  of  instruments  stresses  quantitative  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  323  or  permission  of  instructor.  Lecture,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schrenk,  Tassin. 

402.  Topics  in  Quantitative  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  323  or  permission  of  instructor.  Lecture,  three 
hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schrenk. 

403.  Advanced  Quantitative  Chemistry 

A  study  of  advanced  quantitative  analysis  using  both  classical  and  instru- 
mental techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  324  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Durig. 

407.  Structure  and  Reactivity 

A  study  of  chemical  structure  and  its  relationship  to  chemical  reactivity 
using  examples  from  both  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 324  or  permission  of  instructor.  Lecture,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

408.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

An  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics  in  organic  chemistry.  Lecture, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Kirven. 

410.  Senior  Seminar 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  seminar  on  a  topic  in  chemistry  using  the 
current  research  literature.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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444.  Research/Independent  Study 

Qualified  juniors  and  seniors  may  do  research  or  independent  study  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  chemistry  department.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  (Credit,  variable.)  Staff. 


CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Binnicker 

Professor  Seiters 

Associate  Professor  Bonds,  Chair 

Instructor  Fritchle 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Greek  and  a  major  in  Latin.  Each  student's 
major  program  is  designed  in  consultation  with  the  chair  of  the  department,  the 
normal  requirement  being  eight  courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  It  is  expected 
that  all  majors  will  complete  an  appropriate  course  in  ancient  history  and  that 
those  planning  graduate  studies  in  classics  will  complete  courses  in  the  other 
language  at  least  through  301. 

A  student  accepted  as  a  major  in  this  department  will  be  assigned  a  reading 
list,  including  ancient  authors  and  modern  works  bearing  on  the  languages, 
literatures,  and  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive examination  will  be  based  on  these  readings. 

To  be  eligible  for  departmental  honors  a  student  majoring  in  Greek  or  Latin 
is  required  to  pass  all  courses  in  the  major  with  an  average  of  B,  to  pass  the 
comprehensive  examination  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  and  to  complete  an 
acceptable  honors  paper. 

Students  who  complete  a  Greek  or  Latin  course  beyond  301  with  at  least 
B-,  and  who  have  an  average  of  at  least  B-  in  all  Latin  and  Greek  courses,  are 
invited  to  join  Eta  Sigma  Phi,  the  national  classics  fraternity. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome,  and  majors  are  encouraged  to  study  there  for  one  semester.  The 
James  M.  Fourmy ,  Jr.  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  and  qualified 
graduate  of  this  University  for  graduate  study  in  classical  languages. 

Greek 

Greek  103,  104,  203,  or  the  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  in  that  order  and  are 
prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher  numbers.  Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the 
department. 

103,  104.  Beginning  Greek 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  in  classical  and  koine  Greek  with  empha- 
sis on  forms  and  syntax  and  with  extensive  readings.  Four  class  hours  per  week. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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203.  Intermediate  Greek 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  grammar  with  readings  from  a  variety  of 
classical  authors.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Seiters. 

301,  302.  Homer 

Selected  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  with  supplementary  reading. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Bonds. 

303,  304.  Greek  Historians 

In  303,  portions  of  Herodotus  are  read;  in  304,  of  Thucydides.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Binnicker. 

305.  Greek  Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets  are  read.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Bonds. 

307,  308.  Greek  Orators 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  Attic  orators.  (Credit,  full  course. )  Binnicker. 

310.  New  Testament 

One  gospel  and  one  epistle  are  read.  Prerequisite:  Greek  203.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Bonds. 

401,  402.  Greek  Tragedy 

Selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  read.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Binnicker. 

403.  Greek  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander  are  read.  (Credit,  full  course. ) 
Bonds. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

Specific  readings  for  advanced  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
(Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 
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Latin 

Latin  103,  104,  203,  301  or  the  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  in  that  order  and 
are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  with  higher  numbers.  Exceptions  may  be  made  by 
the  department. 

103,  104.  Beginning  Latin 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  in  Latin  with  emphasis  on  forms  and 
syntax  and  with  extensive  readings.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

203.  Intermediate  Latin 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  grammar  with  readings  from  a  variety  of 
authors.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

301.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epic 

A  study  of  selected  passages  from  Latin  epic  poetry.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

303,  304.  Lyric  Poetry 

Study  of  Latin  lyric  poetry  from  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  (303) 
and  selected  odes  of  Horace  (304).  (Credit,  full  course.)  Seiters. 

305.  Elegiac  Poets 

A  study  of  Roman  elegy  through  readings  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Seiters. 

306.  Roman  Satire 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Binnicker. 

307.  Ovid 

Readings  from  the  Ars  Amatoria  and  Metamorphoses.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Binnicker. 

308.  309.  Roman  Historians 

Study  of  Latin  historical  prose  from  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the 
works  of  Livy  (308)  and  Tacitus  (309).  (Credit,  full  course.)  Binnicker. 

311.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  principles  of  prose  composition  and  advanced  grammar.  Written 
exercises  are  assigned  for  each  class  meeting.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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401,  402.  Roman  Drama 

At  least  one  comedy  by  Plautus  or  Terence  or  a  tragedy  by  Seneca  is  read  in 
class  each  semester.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Seiters. 

404.  Cicero 

A  study  of  Cicero  as  seen  in  selections  from  his  various  types  of  writing. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Bonds. 

405.  Medieval  Latin 

Selections  from  the  Latin  prose  and  poetry  of  the  fourth  through  fourteenth 
centuries,  A.D.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Bonds. 

407.  Vergil 

Readings  in  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Seiters. 

409.  Caesar 

A  study  of  the  life,  times,  and  writings  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  with  readings  in 
the  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Binnicker. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

Specific  readings  for  advanced  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
(Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  students  who  offer  an  acceptable  proposed  course  of  study.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

Classical  Studies 

No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  for  the  following  courses.  None 
of  them  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  foreign  language  requirement. 

101.  Classical  Mythology 

Survey  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  myths  with  selected  readings  in 
English  from  ancient  and  modern  sources.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

207,  208.  Classical  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Binnicker. 

301.  Classical  Etymology  in  English  (also  Comparative  Literature  301) 

A  study  of  the  derivation  of  English  words  from  Latin  and  Greek,  with 
discussions  of  grammar  and  of  language  history.  No  prerequisites.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Bonds. 
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345.  Literature  and  Myth:  The  Tradition  of  Classical  Mythology  in 
European  Literature  (also  Comparative  Literature  345) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  classical  myths  on  the  literature  of  the  Western 
world  through  an  examination  of  selected  works  from  the  classical,  Medieval, 
and  Renaissance  periods.  Prerequisite:  Classical  Studies  101.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Seiters. 

351.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

Survey  of  ancient  Greek  literature  in  English  translation  emphasizing  the 
development  of  the  major  genres.  Readings  are  selected  from  epic,  lyric,  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  and  oratory.  Prerequisite:  English  201  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. (Credit,  full  course.)  Bonds. 

353.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

This  course  offers  a  survey  in  English  translation  of  Latin  literature  of  the 
Republican  and  early  Augustan  periods.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  de  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius,  selected  works 
of  Cicero,  and  Vergil's  Aeneid.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Binnicker. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French) 

Professor  Landon  (Theatre) 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian) 

Professor  Seiters  (Classical  Languages),  Acting  Chair 

Professor  Spaccarelli  (Spanish) 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German) 

Associate  Professor  Macfie  (English) 

The  comparative  literature  major  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  tradition  of  Western  literature  through  the  interrelationships  of  the  various 
literatures  and  to  explore  a  selected  aspect  of  Western  literary  production  and  its 
background.  The  comparative  literature  committee  assists  the  students  in 
selecting  courses  germane  to  the  area  of  emphasis  they  have  chosen.  Freshmen 
and  sophomores  considering  a  major  in  comparative  literature  are  invited  to 
discuss  their  interests  with  members  of  the  committee. 

A  minimum  of  eleven  courses  in  the  comparative  literature  program  is 
required  of  all  majors.  Other  requirements  are  Classical  Studies  101  (Mythology) 
and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
addition  to  English.  In  at  least  one  of  these  foreign  languages  the  student  must 
have  taken  courses  at  the  400  level.  A  period  of  study  abroad  is  strongly 
recommended. 
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All  majors  must  be  familiar  with  the  content  and  importance  of  the  works 
on  the  reading  list  for  majors  in  comparative  literature  and  pass  the  comprehen- 
sive examinations  on  their  individual  programs. 

Candidacy  for  a  degree  with  honors  depends  on  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  project  approved  by  the  committee  and  a  grade  no  lower  than  B  on  the 
comprehensive  examination.  The  completed  project  must  be  submitted  to  the 
director  and  two  other  members  of  the  committee  no  later  than  three  weeks 
before  the  last  day  of  classes. 

The  student's  program  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  seminars  or  courses  offered 
by  the  comparative  literature  staff  in  the  comparative  method  and  various  related 
subjects;  (2)  within  the  major,  a  selected  area  of  special  interest — historical, 
generic,  or  topical — which  covers  several  literatures;  (3 )  literature  in  translation 
courses  in  the  literature  of  one  or  two  foreign  languages  other  than  the  two 
elected  for  the  major. 

Related  courses  deemed  by  the  comparative  literature  committee  to  be 
pertinent  to  the  student's  area  of  emphasis  are  to  be  selected  from  the  offerings 
in  Art  History,  Theatre  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion,  History,  Political  Science, 
Computer  Science  (as  an  aid  to  textual  analysis)  or  any  other  subject  which  the 
student's  program  might  dictate. 

No  course  below  300  may  count  toward  the  major. 
Comparative  Methods  and  Topics 

310.  The  Comparatist's  Approach  to  Literature  (Seminar) 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  methods,  and  objectives  of  comparative 
literature.  To  be  taken  by  the  majors.  (Credit,  full  course.)  J.  Schaefer. 

320.  Textual  Analysis  (Seminar) 

An  introduction  to  the  methodology  and  practice  of  comparative  literary 
analysis.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  working  groups  according  to  language 
concentration.  (Credit,  full  course.)  J.  Schaefer. 

321.  Modern  European  Drama  (also  Theatre  321) 

A  study  of  modern  dramatic  styles  such  as  naturalism,  realism,  expressionism 
and  impression,  existentialism,  and  absurdism  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen,  Chekov, 
Brecht,  Pirandello,  Beckett,  and  others.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Landon. 

330.  Topics  in  Comparative  Literature  (Seminar) 

Study  of  a  particular  area  or  problem  in  comparative  literature.  The  topic 
will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  do  some  of  the  reading 
in  the  original  language  and  will  be  asked  to  participate  actively  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  topic  under  discussion.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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340.  Literature  and  Film 

A  study  of  the  literary  concepts  that  play  a  major  role  in  the  creation  and 
appreciation  of  film,  with  emphasis  on  theme,  metaphor,  and  symbol.  A  number 
of  films  and  their  literary  sources  are  examined  and  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
thematic,  semiotic,  and  formal  criteria  derived  from  literary  history  and  criticism. 
The  close  relationship  between  film  and  other  arts,  particularly  the  plastic  arts, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  photography,  is  also  examined.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Bates. 

345.  Literature  and  Myth:  The  Tradition  of  Classical  Mythology  in 
European  Literature  (also  Classical  Studies  345) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  classical  myths  on  the  literature  of  the  Western 
world  through  an  examination  of  primary  sources  and  major  literary  works 
selected  from  the  classical,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  periods.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  adaptation  and  re  interpretation  of  classical  myths  in  terms  of  the 
artistic  and  philosophical  impulses  of  successive  ages  and  societies.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  use  of  classical  myths  in  the 
plastic  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  Classical 
Studies  101.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Seiters. 

352.  Epic  and  Romance 

A  survey  of  the  two  major  narrative  genres  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Represen- 
tative texts  such  as  The  Song  of  Roland,  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,  Tristan  and  holt  will 
be  read.  The  historical  background  will  be  stressed  as  well  as  contemporary 
critical  approaches.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read  in  modernized  versions  of 
original  texts.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Spaccarelli. 

363.  European  Romanticism 

A  comparative  study  of  the  primary  Romantic  writers  in  Germany,  England, 
and  France  between  about  1775  and  1835,  relating  them  to  each  other,  to  the 
leading  ideas  and  significant  events  of  this  historical  period,  and  to  correspond- 
ing or  analogous  developments  in  painting  and  music.  (Slides,  prints,  and 
recordings  will  be  extensively  used.)  Concentration  on  recurrent  themes  and 
myths;  on  revolutionary  or  changed  views  about  landscape,  history,  liberty,  and 
private  life;  and  on  the  principles  and  kinds  of  artistic  "form —  in  Romantic  art. 
Reading  from  German  and  French  authors  will  be  in  English  translation;  students 
competent  in  either  language  will  be  encouraged  to  read  original  texts.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

375.  The  Literature  of  Modern  Humanism 

An  illustration  of  comparative  thematology.  The  expression  of  modern 
consciousness  and  its  aesthetic  implications  are  analyzed  in  selected  works  of 
representative  authors:  Kafka,  Lagerkvist,  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  A.  Miller, 
Graham  Greene,  Solzhenitsyn,  Andric  among  others.  (Credit,  full  course.)  J. 
Schaefer. 
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401.  Literary  Criticism  (Seminar)  (also  English  401) 

A  study  of  the  art  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present, 
beginning  with  an  examination  of  current  critical  theory  and  proceeding  by  study 
of  the  major  critical  documents  in  our  literary  tradition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  practical  application  of  critical  theory  as  well  as  on  its  history  and  develop- 
ment. (Credit,  full  course.)  Richardson. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

For  majors.  To  be  taken  pass-fail.  May  be  repeated  up  to  a  full  course.  (Credit, 
ordinarily  no  more  than  a  half  course  per  semester.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  half  to  full 
course.)  Staff. 

460.  The  Picaresque  Novel. 

Examines  the  picaresque  genre,  beginning  in  ancient  times,  giving  attention 
to  the  Spanish  novels  which  established  this  as  a  specialized  type  of  fiction  and 
to  the  best  known  picaresque  novels  in  the  major  European  literatures.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

Area  Courses 
Courses  above  300  in  language  and  literature  departments. 

Literature  in  Translation 

Consult  the  offerings  in  the  departments  of  Classics,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian  and  Spanish. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
(See  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science) 
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ECONOMICS 

Professor  A.  Schaefer 

Professor  Sharp,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  Ingles 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried 

Associate  Professor  Mohiuddin 

Lecturer  Heinemann 

This  department  provides  instruction  for  students  interested  in  understand- 
ing economic  activity:  its  development  and  operation,  its  problems  and  trends, 
and  its  public  and  private  institutions.  The  program  is  designed  to  be  broad  in 
nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  various  career  interests.  Many  majors 
go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  schools  in  economics,  business  administration, 
and  law,  but  also  in  such  fields  as  public  administration,  international  relations, 
environmental  protection,  health  care,  social  work,  and  education. 

The  major  requires  a  minimum  often  courses  in  Economics.  Six  courses  are 
prescribed  for  all  majors:  101, 201, 301, 305, 306  and  401.  The  first  three  of  these 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  305  and  306  during  the 
junior  year,  and  401  is  limited  to  seniors.  In  addition,  three  electives  at  the  300 
level  or  above  are  required.  Mathematics  101  is  a  prerequisite  to  201  and  thus 
should  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  by  all  those  considering  the  Economics 
major.  Courses  in  Accounting  do  not  contribute  to  the  ten  minimum  courses  in 
Economics  nor  do  grades  count  in  the  grade  point  average  in  the  major. 

Economics  201  is  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  had  Math  204- 
Students  contemplating  majoring  in  economics  should  not  take  Math  204. 

All  majors  in  this  department  are  required  to  pass  a  written  comprehensive 
examination.  In  addition  to  the  written  examination,  an  oral  examination  will 
be  given  to  candidates  for  honors. 

Invitations  to  stand  for  the  oral  examination  will  be  extended  to  those  who 
have  obtained  a  B+  average  in  course  work  in  their  major  and  have  performed  at 
the  same  level  on  the  written  comprehensives. 

Economics  101  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  113.  Economics  101  or 
113  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  social  science  requirement  of  the  College. 
Economics  215,  Fundamentals  of  Financial  Accounting,  and  Economics  216, 
Fundamentals  of  Managerial  Accounting,  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  in  the 
major. 

101.  Introduction  to  Economics 

Essential  concepts  for  understanding  modern  economic  activity  and  eco- 
nomic issues  involving  public  policy.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

113.  Economics  of  Social  Issues 

An  issues-oriented  approach  is  taken  to  the  study  of  economics.  Basic 
economic  concepts  and  principles  are  introduced  and  developed  through  the 
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study  of  various  social  issues  such  as  human  misery,  government  control  of  prices, 
higher  education,  energy,  crime,  pollution,  bigness,  trade  protection,  health, 
discrimination,  unemployment,  inflation  deficit,  and  the  national  debt.  (Credit, 
full  course).  Sharp. 

201.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Economics 

Application  of  quantitative  methods  to  the  study  of  economic  phenomena 
and  problems.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  development  of  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  dispersion,  probability,  sampling  distributions,  estimation 
and  hypothesis  testing,  regression,  time  series  analysis,  index  numbers,  and  the 
structure  of  economic  models.  Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  Mathematics 
101.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schaefer. 

215.  Fundamentals  of  Financial  Accounting 

The  conceptual  nature  and  general  procedures  of  business  accounting; 
transactions,  accounts,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income  statement;  the 
accounting  cycle.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Heinemann. 

216.  Fundamentals  of  Managerial  Accounting 

The  development  and  use  of  accounting  information  in  performing  mana- 
gerial functions.  An  introduction  to  such  topics  as  cost  accounting,  budgeting, 
planning,  and  the  application  of  quantitative  methods  to  managerial  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  215.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Heinemann. 

301.  Money  and  Banking 

A  study  of  the  American  monetary  and  banking  systems,  with  particular 
attention  to  commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  monetary  theory, 
and  monetary  policy.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Sharp. 

304.  Labor  Economics 

History  and  theory  of  the  American  labor  movement;  labor- management 
relations;  governmental  policies  affecting  labor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

305.  Microeconomic  Theory 

The  study  of  the  behavior  of  consumers,  firms,  and  industries,  and  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  in  output  and  input  markets  and  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gottfried. 

306.  Macroeconomic  Theory 

The  theory  of  economic  growth,  employment,  and  the  price  level.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Mohiuddin. 
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307.  Income  Distribution,  Poverty  and  Public  Policy 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  consequences  of  income  as  it  is  distributed  in 
the  United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  and  policies  relating  to 
the  poor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

309.  Women  in  the  Economy 

The  course  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  relative  economic  status  of 
women  and  men  in  the  U.S.  and  how  it  has  changed  over  time.  Focus  is  on  sex 
differentials  in  earnings,  occupational  distribution,  labor  force  participation  and 
unemployment  rates,  levels  and  types  of  education  and  experience.  Includes  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  such  differentials  (e.g.,  the  motivations  for  discrimina- 
tion), their  history,  and  cross-cultural  variations  in  female  status  (with  particular 
emphasis  on  Africa  and  Asia).  The  course  concludes  with  the  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  law  and  policy  in  the  U.S.  on  the  status  of  women.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Mohiuddin. 

310.  Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World 

The  nature,  causes,  and  possible  solutions  of  hunger,  malnutrition,  and 
poverty  in  the  Third  World,  with  focus  both  on  those  countries  and  the  role  of 
the  United  States.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gottfried,  Mohiuddin. 

315.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 

The  economic  performance  of  firms  and  industries.  The  importance  of 
industrial  structure  in  determining  performance;  the  problem  of  monopoly. 
Business  behavior  and  performance.  Public  policies  to  promote  competition; 
public  regulation.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

316.  Public  Policies  toward  Business 

The  nature  and  effects  of  U.  S.  governmental  policies  toward  the  business 
sector.  Theoretical  and  empirical  analyses  of  anti-trust,  public  utility  regulation, 
environmental  controls,  consumer  protection,  and  labor  relations.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Ingles. 

325.  Southern  Economic  Development 

Economic  growth  and  individual  welfare  in  the  American  South  from  1860 
to  the  present — the  relations,  institutions,  ideas,  and  problems  involved.  Simi- 
larities and  differences  between  the  southern  experience  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  Focus  on  human  and  natural  resources,  agricultural  develop- 
ment, industrialization,  the  role  of  government,  and  the  well-being  of  various 
groups  according  to  class,  color,  location,  sex,  and  other  factors.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 
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331.  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy 

The  economic  function  of  government:  allocation  of  resources,  distribution 
of  income,  stabilization.  Revenue  structure:  federal,  state,  and  local  taxation. 
Government  expenditure:  the  federal  budget,  criteria  for  evaluating  government 
expenditures,  specific  programs.  Fiscal  policy.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Sharp. 

332.  Keynes  and  Post-Keynesian  Economics 

Offers  a  full-fledged  presentation  of  Keynes'  seminal  works,  surveys  and 
contributions  to  economic  theory  and  policy  of  a  small  group  of  scholars  known 
as  the  Post-Keynesians,  and  contrasts  the  views  of  Keynes  and  the  Post- 
Keynesians  with  the  views  of  scholars  representing  the  major  orthodox  schools 
of  macroeconomic  theory  and  policy.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

335.  Environmental  Economics 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  and  solutions  for  pollution  and  environmental 
degradation.  The  value  of  ecosystems  and  their  role  in  sustaining  economic 
activity.  Applications  of  benefit  cost  analysis  to  environmental  issues.  Introduc- 
tion to  economics  of  nonrenewable  and  renewable  resources  such  as  mines, 
forests,  and  fish.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gottfried. 

337.  International  Economics 

Historical,  institutional,  and  theoretical  study  of  international  trade,  fi- 
nance, and  the  international  monetary  system.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  economy  is  examined.  International  economic  institutions,  such  as 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  are  analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  current 
developments  and  problems.  Prerequisites:  Economics  305;  301  or  306;  or 
permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Mohiuddin,  Gottfried. 

340.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics. 

Study  of  the  mathematical  formulation  of  economic  theory.  Selected  topics 
drawn  from  micro  and  macro  economic  models,  general  equilibrium  analysis, 
input-output  analysis,  static  and  dynamic  analysis,  and  linear  programming  are 
examined.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schaefer. 

344.  The  Third  World  and  Appalachia 

Students  will  spend  Spring  Break  in  the  Clear  Fork  Valley  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  researching  a  topic  of  their  choice  with  the  assistance  of  local  or 
regional  resource  persons.  Extra  fee  for  Spring  Break  expenses.  Students  desiring 
a  more  detailed  study  may  combine  this  course  with  independent  study  ( Econom- 
ics 444).  Prerequisites:  One  of  Economics  307,  309,  310,  325,  or  405,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Gottfried. 
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350.  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Various  economies  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  recent  history,  structure, 
policies,  and  performance,  with  the  aim  of  understanding  current  trends  and 
problems.  Attention  is  given  to  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  France, 
Sweden,  Japan,  as  well  as  Eastern  European  countries.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

401.  History  of  Economic  Thought 

Economic  thought  throughout  history,  but  primarily  the  Classical,  Marxian, 
Neo-classical,  and  Keynesian  schools.  Leading  writers  are  considered  chrono- 
logically, with  emphasis  on  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mai  thus,  Marx,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marshall, 
and  Keynes.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ingles. 

402.  Seminar  in  Radical  Economics 

An  examination  of  radical  critiques  (mainly  from  the  left,  but  also  from  the 
right)  of  mixed  market  economies  and  mainstream  economic  thinking.  The 
fundamental  premises  of  these  critiques  and  radical  interpretations  of  various 
current  economic  problems  are  critically  assessed.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ingles. 

407.  Seminar  in  Urban  Economics 

The  theory  of  urban  location  and  structure.  Discussion  of  selected  urban 
problems:  e.g.,  urban  growth,  employment,  housing,  transportation,  public 
finance,  politics,  crime.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

410.  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Economics 

A  study  of  the  health  care  sector  of  the  economy.  Topics  focused  on  are: 
demand  for  health  care  services,  including  the  role  of  third-party  payments, 
supply  of  health  care  services,  role  of  government,  national  health  insurance, 
impact  of  the  new  prepayment  Medicare  plan,  British  national  health  system, 
and  new  directions  in  health  care.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  the  health  care  industry.  (Credit,  full 
course).  Sharp. 

444.  Independent  Study 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  May  be  repeated.  Particularly  recom- 
mended for  candidates  for  honors  in  economics.  Also  open  to  students  other  than 
economics  majors.  (Credit,  half  to  full  course.) 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Carlos 

Professor  Goodstein 

Instructor  Tate 

Lecturer  M.  S.  Cushman,  Chair 

161.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  I 

Theories  of  learning  applied  to  the  classroom.  Cognitive,  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  moral  development  with  special  focus  on  the  adolescent  years, 
with  some  attention  to  their  implications  for  guidance.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Tate. 

162.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  II  (also  Psychology  162) 

The  development  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher-constructed  tests. 
The  nature,  origin,  and  concomitant  psychological  characteristics  of  the  major 
types  of  exceptional  students  found  in  schools.  Special  attention  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  diagnostic  process  for  the  educationally  mentally  retarded  and  those 
with  specific  learning  disabilities.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Tate. 

279.  History  of  American  Education  (also  History  279) 

Issues  and  institutions  in  the  development  of  American  education  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goodstein. 

341.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

A  study  of  secondary  school  teaching  objectives  and  strategies,  planning, 
classroom  management  techniques,  and  instructional  media  and  material.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  content  areas.  Some  application 
in  field  settings;  micro-teaching  experience  is  required.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  the  Program  Director.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Cushman. 

342.  Student  Teaching 

Observation,  participation,  and  supervised  student  teaching  in  a  student's 
major  teaching  field  throughout  the  semester,  supplemented  by  a  seminar 
designed  to  reflect  on  students'  experiences  in  the  field  and  increase  their 
expertise  in  methods  in  their  specific  subject  areas.  Prerequisite:  Education  341 
and  permission  of  the  Teacher  Education  Committee.  (Credit,  two  full  courses.) 
Cushman. 

343.  Materials  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Art 

An  examination  of  elementary  and  secondary  art  education  and  of  teaching 
methods  and  practices.  Study  of  motivation  and  evaluation  related  to  develop- 
mental stages  of  growth  in  visual  schemata.  Practical  experience  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  educational  abstracts  and  texts.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 
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444.  Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be  repeated. 
(Credit,  variable  half  or  full  course.)  Staff. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Cocke 

Professor  Arnold 

Professor  Stirling,  Chair 

Professor  Reishman 

Professor  D.  Richardson 

Professor  Carlson 

Professor  Benson 

Professor  W.  Clarkson 

Professor  Prunty 

Visiting  Professor  Whittemore 

Adjunct  Professor  Core 

Associate  Professor  Macfie 

Assistant  Professor  Freeman 

Instructor  DuPree 

Instructor  C.  Peters 

Instructor  Tyrrell 

Lecturer  Lloyd 

English  majors  must  plan  their  academic  curriculum  carefully  with  their 
adviser.  It  is  expected  that  all  majors  will  take  English  301  and  302  (Shakespeare) 
and  at  least  two  other  courses  in  fields  in  English  literature  before  1750.  Potential 
or  actual  English  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  English  201  and  202 
(Representative  Masterpieces).  Almost  all  majors  take  the  full  complement  of 
eleven  courses  in  English. 

A  student  majoring  in  English  will  be  required  to  pass  a  written  comprehen- 
sive examination,  which  must  be  taken  in  the  final  semester.  Majors  who  intend 
to  qualify  for  teacher  certification  should  check  on  the  specific  requirement  for 
the  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  last  semester  an  English  major  with  an  average 
of  3.5  or  better  in  English  courses  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chair,  elect  a  course 
of  independent  study,  the  English  Tutorial.  The  student  will  be  enrolled  in 
English  452,  will  be  assigned  a  tutor,  and  will  write  an  extended  essay  under  the 
direction  of  that  tutor.  Students  enrolled  in  English  452  who  demonstrate 
excellence  in  their  tutorial  papers  and  in  the  written  comprehensive  examina- 
tion will  be  invited  to  take  a  one-hour  oral  examination  in  order  to  qualify  for 
departmental  honors. 
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101.  Literature  and  Composition 

An  introduction  to  literature  written  in  English.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
reading  and  discussing  several  plays  by  Shakespeare,  introduced  by  an  examina- 
tion of  lyric  poems  by  Shakespeare  or  one  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  The 
course  is  designed  to  develop  the  student's  imaginative  understanding  of  litem- 
ture  and  his  or  her  ability  to  write  and  speak.  It  is  conceived  to  be  or  interest  to 
students  at  any  level  of  preparation,  including  those  with  a  background  of 
advanced  literary  study  in  secondary  school.  At  least  six  writing  assignments  with 
student  writing  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  in  the  classroom.  Some  sections  are 
Writing  Intensive.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

102.  Literature  and  Composition  II 

An  introduction  to  literature  written  in  English.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
reading  and  discussing  the  poetry  of  John  Keats  and  William  Butler  Yeats  and  the 
short  story.  Some  sections  will  also  include  an  examination  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
Several  writing  assignments  will  be  required,  and  some  sections  are  Writing 
Intensive.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

103.  Introduction  to  Literature  and  Composition  I;  Intensive 

English  103  shares  the  emphasis  and  aim  of  English  101;  the  description  of 
that  course  applies  equally  to  this  course.  In  addition,  English  103  provides  a  one- 
hour  practical  session  per  week  (in  the  microcomputer  lab)  for  instruction  in 
word  processing  and  supervised  exercises  in  writing,  rewriting,  and  editing. 
(Credit,  full  course;  satisfies  the  prescribed  course  requirement  in  place  of  English 
101.)  Clarkson. 

104.  Literature  and  Composition  II;  Intensive 

English  104  shares  the  emphasis  and  aim  of  English  102;  the  description  of 
that  course  applies  equally  to  this  course.  In  addition,  English  1 04  provides  a  one- 
hour  practical  session  per  week  (in  the  micro-computer  lab)  for  instruction  in 
word  processing  and  for  supervised  exercises  in  writing,  rewriting,  and  editing. 
(Credit,  full  course;  not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  103.) 
Clarkson. 

201.  Representative  Masterpieces  I 

The  study  of  selected  texts  in  translation  which  are  of  special  importance  for 
the  student  of  English  and  American  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  a  group  of  classical  Greek  plays  chosen  by  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

202.  Representative  Masterpieces  II 

A  continuation  of  English  201  with  emphasis  on  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and 
particular  attention  to  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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241.  American  Literature  I 

A  study  of  works  by  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  American 
writers.  The  emphasis  is  on  fiction.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlson. 

242.  American  Literature  II 

A  study  of  works  by  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Twain  (Huckleberry  Finn) ,  Crane 
(The  Red  Badge  of  Courage),  James,  and  selected  works  by  recent  American 
writers.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clarkson. 

247.  Survey  of  English  Literature  I 

An  introductory  study  of  major  works,  writers,  and  genres  in  English  writing 
up  to  about  1765.  Emphasis  is  on  close  reading  of  the  more  important  texts,  with 
wider  reading  of  related  pieces;  special  attention  is  given  to  connections  and 
developments  among  historical  periods,  particular  writers,  and  the  literary  kinds. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  DuPree. 

248.  Survey  of  English  Literature  II 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course  to  about  1920.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Freeman. 

301.  Shakespeare  I 

A  study  of  several  plays  written  before  1600.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Cocke, 
Richardson. 

302.  Shakespeare  II 

A  study  of  several  plays  after  1600.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Cocke,  Richardson. 

305.  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Primarily  a  study  of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Swinburne,  and  Rossetti  and  selected  prose  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  and  Ruskin, 
which  constitute  the  central  texts  for  classroom  discussion.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Reishman. 

307.  English  Drama  to  1642  (Writing  Intensive) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  drama  from  its  liturgical  beginnings  to  the 
closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  excluding  Shakespeare.  Offered  in  1990-91  and 
alternate  years.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Cocke. 

308.  Contemporary  Verse 

A  study  of  selected  American  poets  whose  major  work  was  published  after 
World  War  II.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Prunty. 
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311.  Earlier  Medieval  Literature  (Writing  Intensive) 

A  study  of  several  key  works  in  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English,  chiefly  Beowulf,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  some  extracts 
from  Malory,  and  a  number  of  shorter  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  (Credit,  full  course. ) 
Benson. 

312.  Chaucer 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  other  poems  by  Chaucer.  A  term  paper 
is  usually  expected.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Benson. 

313.  Modern  British  Poetry  (Writing  Intensive) 

A  study  of  the  modern  period  in  British  poetry,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
sources,  development,  and  major  movements.  Included  is  an  examination  of 
representative  poems  by  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Housman,  Yeats,  Lawrence,  Owen, 
Auden,  Spender,  Thomas,  and  others.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Stirling. 

314.  Modern  American  Poetry 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  modern  period  in  American  poetry, 
concentrating  on  the  work  of  the  major  modernist  poets:  Frost,  Pound,  Stevens, 
Williams,  and  Eliot.  The  course  includes  a  brief  examination  of  their  influence 
in  poems  by  Berryman,  Bishop,  Lowell,  Moore,  Rich,  Roethke,  Wilbur,  and 
others.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clarkson. 

315.  Restoration  and  Earlier  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  selected  works  by  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Fielding.  Reading  in 
other  writers  such  as  Pepys,  Prior,  Addison,  and  Gay  is  required.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Richardson. 

317.  Modern  American  Fiction  (Writing  Intensive) 

Several  short  stories  and  five  novels  from  this  period  are  examined  in  class, 
and  the  student  selects  for  outside  reading  one  additional  novel  from  a  list 
provided  by  the  instructor.  The  five  novels  include  one  by  Henry  James,  and 
works  by  at  least  three  of  these  authors:  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Lewis,  Hemingway, 
Steinbeck,  and  Warren.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Arnold. 

318.  Modern  American  Fiction  (Faulkner) 

The  following  novels  are  examined  in  class:  As  I  Lay  Dying,  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury,  Light  in  August,  Absalom,  Absalom!  and  Go  Down  Moses.  One  other 
Faulkner  novel  is  chosen  by  the  student  for  outside  reading.  Offered  in  1990-91 
and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Arnold. 
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319.  Modern  British  Fiction  (Writing  Intensive) 

Several  short  stories,  Conrad's  Lord  Jim  and  Nostromo,  Forster's  A  Passage  to 
India,  one  novel  by  Lawrence,  and  one  other  novel  from  this  period  are  examined 
in  class.  The  student  selects  for  outside  reading  one  other  novel  from  a  list 
provided  by  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Arnold. 

320.  Modern  British  Fiction  (Joyce) 

Dubliners,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  Ulysses  are  examined 
in  class.  Stephen  Hero  and  Richard  Ellmann's  biography  of  Joyce  are  required 
outside  reading.  Offered  in  1990-91  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Arnold. 

322.  Milton 

A  study  of  Milton's  poetry  with  particular  emphasis  on  Lycidas  and  Paradise 
Lost.  Offered  in  1990-91  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Cocke. 

323.  Literature  of  the  American  South 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Southern  Renaissance,  including  works  by 
Faulkner,  Warren,  Lytle,  Welty,  and  several  contemporary  Southern  writers. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  Southern  literature  preceding  1920  and  to  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  Southern  Black  writers.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlson. 

324.  The  Irish  Renaissance 

A  study  of  Anglo-Irish  Literature  from  the  Irish  Dramatic  Renaissance  to  the 
present  day,  focusing  on  drama  by  Synge,  O'Casey,  and  Beckett;  fiction  by  Joyce, 
O'Flaherty,  O'Connor,  O'Faolain,  Lavin,  Kiely,  Plunkett,  and  MacGahern; 
poetry  by  Yeats,  Clarke,  Kavanagh,  Kinsella,  and  Heaney.  This  course  includes 
selected  works  by  contemporary  Irish  writers.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlson. 

325.  Classicism  to  Romanticism:  the  Late  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  literature  from  1750  to  1800.  Close  reading  of  such  writers  as 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Burke,  Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  and  Blake.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Freeman. 

326.  British  Romanticism:  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  poetry  and  poetic  theory  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Stirling. 

327.  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Novel  I  (Writing  Intensive) 

A  consideration  of  the  fiction  of  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Mackenzie,  Sterne,  and  Austen.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Reishman. 
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328.  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Novel  II 

A  consideration  of  the  fiction  of  Scott,  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte, 
Dickens,  Trollope,  Eliot,  and  Hardy.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Freeman. 

341.  The  American  Novel 

A  study  of  major  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  American  novels, 
including  works  by  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Twain,  James,  Wharton,  and  Wolfe. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Carlson. 

345.  Contemporary  American  Literature  (Writing  Intensive) 

A  study  of  representative  American  writing  published  after  World  War  II, 
including  work  by  Lowell,  Roethke,  Bellow,  and  Mailer.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Clarkson. 

354.  Biography:  A  Sampling  from  Plutarch  to  Mailer 

A  study  of  the  major  texts  in  biography  from  classic  to  contemporary. 
Plutarch,  Aubrey,  Walton,  Boswell,  Sterling,  E.  Jones,  Ellmann,  and  Mailer  will 
be  among  those  considered  as  literary  biographers.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Whittemore. 

356.  The  Christian  Vision  in  Literature 

An  exploration  of  some  classic  works  from  different  moments  in  Western 
culture,  looking  especially  at  the  interplay  of  theological  vision,  cosmological 
understanding,  and  literary  tradition.  Readings  include  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
Augustine's  Confessions,  Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  Bunyon's  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Dostoevsky's  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Lloyd. 

401.  Literary  Criticism  (also  Comparative  Literature  401) 

A  study  of  the  art  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present, 
beginning  with  an  examination  of  current  critical  theory  and  proceeding  by  study 
of  the  major  critical  documents  in  our  literary  tradition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  practical  application  of  critical  theory  as  well  as  on  its  history  and  develop- 
ment. (Credit,  full  course.)  Richardson. 

407.  Renaissance  Literature  I 

A  study  of  the  major  sixteenth-century  genres,  with  emphasis  on  sources, 
developments,  and  defining  concerns.  Readings  include  More's  Utopia,  the 
sonnets  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  the  mythological  verse  narratives 
of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  and  Books  I  and  II  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Macfie. 
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408.  Renaissance  Literature  II  (Writing  Intensive) 

A  study  of  selected  seventeenth-century  poetry  and  prose,  concentrating  on 
the  work  of  the  Metaphysical,  Cavalier,  and  Baroque  poets  and  the  prose  of 
Donne,  Burton,  and  Browne.  The  course  includes  a  brief  examination  of 
representative  works  by  Milton.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Macfie. 

409.  Creative  Writing  (Writing  Intensive) 

A  seminar  in  which  students  are  expected  to  write  either  poetry  (when 
taught  in  the  Fall  Semester)  or  fiction  (when  taught  in  the  Spring  Semester). 
Discussions  will  center  on  student  work.  Selected  readings  are  assigned  to  focus 
on  technical  problems  of  craftsmanship  and  style.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Prunty. 

444.  Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be 
repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

452.  English  Tutorial 

Graduating  seniors  only.  Permission  of  the  chair  of  the  department  is 
required.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 


FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Carlos 

Assistant  Professor  Clark 

Assistant  Professor  Malde,  Chair 

Instructor  Smith 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  courses  in  Art  History  and  Studio  Art 
towards  the  B.A  degree  in  Fine  Arts.  All  courses  except  102, 106, 109, 110, 342, 
and  347  satisfy  the  degree  requirement  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  student  may  declare  [i]  a  Studio  &  Art  History  major  or  [ii]  a  major  with 
concentration  in  either  Studio  or  Art  History. 

[i]  Studio  &  Art  History  Majors  must  complete  1 1  courses  in  Fine  Arts.  They 
are  required  to  take  two  Art  History  Surveys  (103  and  104)  and  at  least  three 
upper  division  courses  from  three  of  the  five  following  groups:  Ancient  or 
Medieval;  Italian  or  Northern  Renaissance;  Nineteenth  or  Eighteenth  century; 
Nineteenth  century  or  Modern;  Non- western. 

They  are  also  required  to  take  Drawing  151  and  at  least  one  of  the  core  media 
(Drawing,  Painting,  Photography,  Sculpture  and  Film/Video  to  advanced  level. 
The  Studio  &  Art  History  Major  is  recommended  if  the  student  expects  to  attend 
graduate  school  in  either  Studio  or  Art  History.  Each  Studio  &  Art  History  major 
will  take  a  two  part  comprehensive  exam  in  Studio  art  and  Art  History  during 
her/his  senior  year. 
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[ii]  Art  History  or  Studio  Art  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  8  courses. 
Majors  are  required  to  take  a  least  6  courses  in  their  specific  area  of  concentration 
and  2  courses  in  the  other  area.  All  majors  must  take  the  Art  History  Surveys  ( 103 
and  104)  and  Drawing  151.  In  addition  to  the  surveys,  Art  History  majors  must 
take  at  least  one  course  from  four  of  the  five  following  groups:  Ancient  or 
Medieval;  Italian  or  Northern  Renaissance;  Nineteenth  or  Eighteenth  century; 
Nineteenth  century  or  Modern;  Non-western. 

In  addition  to  Drawing  151,  Studio  majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  two 
media  to  intermediate  level,  and  at  least  one  medium  to  advanced  level.  Each 
major  will  take  a  comprehensive  exam  in  the  primary  area  of  study  (Art  History 
or  Studio  Art)  during  the  senior  year. 

In  order  to  receive  Departmental  Honors,  the  student  must  have  maintained 
a  department  GPA  of  3.5  at  the  end  of  the  final  semester,  and  pass  the 
comprehensive  exam(s). 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chair,  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  will  accept 
up  to  3  courses  in  art  from  other  institutions  of  which  two  may  be  beyond  the 
introductory  level.  Exceptions  to  this  limit  may  be  appealed  to  the  chair. 
Students  interested  in  a  major  with  related  courses  from  other  fields,  such  as 
music,  theatre,  history,  or  philosophy,  may  be  allowed  some  variation  in  the 
departmental  requirements,  with  the  approval  of  the  chair. 

Art  History 

102.  Introduction  to  Film  (also  Theatre  102) 

Study  of  basic  film  techniques,  vocabulary,  themes,  and  criticism,  with 
detailed  analysis  of  key  films  for  structure  and  contents.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Bates. 

103.  Survey  of  Western  Art  I 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
decorative  arts  of  the  West  from  the  Paleolithic  age  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
Greco-Roman  and  medieval  art  will  be  emphasized,  although  the  course  will 
examine  the  art  of  other  periods  and  cultures  as  well,  including  that  of 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  the  Aegean  islands.  This  course  is  the  first  half  of  a 
year-long  survey  of  art  history  which  culminates  in  the  Survey  of  Western  Art  II. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Clark,  Staff. 

104.  Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

The  Survey  of  Western  Art  II  is  a  continuation  of  103,  beginning  with  the 
art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  concluding  with  the  major  artistic  develop- 
ments of  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clark,  Staff. 
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106.  History  of  Film  (also  Theatre  106) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  main  stages  of  film  history,  from  early  French 
and  American  developments  through  silent  comedy  and  the  films  of  D.W. 
Griffith,  German  and  Russian  experimentation  in  the  1920's  and  classical 
filmmaking  of  the  1930's,  to  the  films  and  movements  of  the  present  day. 
Representative  films  will  be  shown  and  analyzed.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

108.  History  of  Women  in  Film  (also  Theatre  108) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  history  of  film  from  1895  to  the  present  day, 
with  emphasis  on  leading  actresses,  women  filmmakers,  women  screenwriters, 
and  women  critics.  Papers,  class  presentations.  Analysis  of  key  films  and  influen- 
tial plays.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Bates. 

109.  Feminist  Film  Theory  (also  Theatre  109) 

Study  of  recent  feminist  literary  and  film  criticism  as  it  applies  to  film  history 
and  aesthetics  and  individual  films.  Readings,  papers,  and  analysis  of  key  films. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Bates. 

1 10.  History  of  Blacks  in  Film  (also  Theatre  1 10) 

Chronological  survey  of  American  and  Third  World  films  that  deal  with 
African- American  history,  social  issues,  art,  and  culture  from  1895  to  the 
present.  Study  of  major  black  performers,  writers,  directors,  and  critics.  Analysis 
and  criticism  of  leading  films.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Bates. 

207.  Survey  of  Eastern  Art 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  arts  of  India,  China  and  Japan,  including 
architecture,  ceramics,  painting,  sculpture,  weaving  and  lacquer.  The  course  will 
consider  Eastern  art  in  the  context  of  history  and  culture,  examining  the 
influences  of  each  country  on  the  art  of  its  neighbors.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

310.  Greek  Art 

This  course  begins  with  the  Aegean  contribution  to  Greek  art  and  follows 
the  development  of  Greek  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  ceramics  from 
the  Sub-Mycenaean  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  Age.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  art  and  civilization  of  the 
Greek  world.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clark. 

315.  Roman  Art 

A  survey  of  Roman  art  and  architecture,  beginning  with  the  civilization  of 
the  Etruscans  and  concluding  with  the  art  of  Christianized  Rome.  Emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  development  of  art  during  the  Republican  and  Imperial  periods. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Clark. 
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320.  Medieval  Art 

The  art  of  Western  Europe  from  the  late  Roman  Empire  to  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  development  of  ecclesiastical 
art  during  the  Carolingian,  Ottonian,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  periods.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Clark. 

325.  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

A  survey  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Italy  from  the  late 
thirteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  the  artists  and 
monuments  of  Florence,  Rome  and  Venice  will  be  the  principal  focus,  important 
developments  in  other  centers  will  also  be  considered.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Clark. 

326.  Northern  Renaissance  Art 

A  study  of  northern  European  art  from  the  early  fourteenth  to  the  late 
sixteenth  centuries.  While  the  course  will  concentrate  on  Flemish  and  German 
chapel  painting,  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  French  and  Flemish  manuscript 
illumination  as  well  as  to  Netherlandish  and  German  sculpture.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Clark. 

331.  Seventeenth-Century  Art 

A  study  of  "Baroque"  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  decorative  arts  in 
Western  Europe  between  c.1575  and  c.1700.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
seventeenth-century  art  in  Italy,  but  transalpine  developments  in  Spain,  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  examined  as  well.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

333.  Eighteenth-Century  Art 

The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  that  developed  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  spread  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  are  examined  in 
the  context  of  Enlightenment  thought  and  historical  events.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

335.  Nineteenth-Century  Art 

A  survey  of  Western  European  art  from  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
through  the  Impressionists,  with  emphasis  on  the  social  background  of  the 
period.  The  stylistic  development  of  major  figures  will  receive  special  attention. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

340.  American  Art 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  America  from  the  Colonial  period  to  1945  including 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  with  some  photography  and  decorative  art. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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345.  Modern  Art 

A  survey  of  European  and  American  architecture,  painting,  and  photogra- 
phy and  sculpture  from  1860  to  1950.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Malde. 

346.  Contemporary  Art 

A  critical  study  of  the  styles  and  tendencies  of  art  since  1945.  Although  the 
principal  body  of  lectures  will  address  the  significant  issues  in  art  since  mid- 
century,  introductory  remarks  will  find  their  beginnings  as  early  as  1913  and  with 
the  work  of  Marcel  Duchamp.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

384.  African  Art  and  Culture  (also  History  384) 

A  survey  of  African  art  and  culture,  primarily  in  West  Africa,  where  settled 
agriculturists  produce  a  superior  plastic  art.  The  course  emphasizes  intensive 
readings  in  ethnohistory  and  the  ability  to  recognize  and  critique  African  art 
forms,  primarily  masks  and  statuary.  Offered  in  fall  1990,  and  in  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Knoll. 

402.  Senior  Tutorial  in  Art  History 

In  conjunction  with  the  comprehensive  examination,  the  student  selects  a 
topic  in  art  history  and  completes  a  major  research  paper  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  faculty.  The  student  also  completes  an  appropriate 
reading  program  in  advance  of  the  examination.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to 
full  course.)  Staff. 

440.  Independent  Study  in  Art  History 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to  full 
course.)  Staff. 

(Other  Art  History  courses  listed  in  previous  catalogs  are  offered  occasion- 
ally.) 

Studio  Art 

143.  Beginning  Video/Film  Production 

Video/film  techniques  including  primary  use  of  camera,  visual  and  auditory 
editors,  visual  and  sound  image  coordination,  cinematography,  script  planning, 
and  basic  directing.  Films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews  and  studied  in 
terms  of  imagery  and  metaphor,  narrative  development,  structural  parentheses 
and  patterns,  picture  rhythm,  and  film  time  and  film  space  augmentation. 
Students  will  participate  in  a  group  film  making  experience  followed  by  three 
individual  assignments.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 
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151.  Beginning  Drawing 

A  series  of  studio  problems  introduces  the  student  to  drawing  theory  and 
techniques.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and 
individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos,  Malde. 

161.  Beginning  Photography 

This  course  centers  around  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  black  and  white 
photography  and  the  aesthetics  of  photography  as  an  expressive  medium. 
Although  darkroom  facilities  are  provided,  students  are  responsible  for  providing 
all  supplies,.  A  35mm  camera  with  a  light  meter  and  full  manual  controls  of 
shutter  speed  and  aperture  is  required.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Malde. 

171.  Beginning  Printmaking 

A  series  of  studio  problems,  discussion,  and  demonstrations  introduces  the 
student  to  various  printmaking  techniques,  including  relief  printing,  etching, 
and  lithography.  Emphasis  on  techniques  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  A 
continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and  individual 
critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Enrollment  is  limited.  Advanced  and  intermediate  independent  studies 
in  printmaking  may  be  proposed.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Malde. 

181.  Beginning  Sculpture 

A  series  of  studio  problems  introduces  the  student  to  the  basic  ideas 
concerning  form  and  space  within  the  context  of  contemporary  and  traditional 
thought.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and 
individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Malde. 

191.  Beginning  Painting 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  styles  and  techniques  in 
painting.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group  and 
individual  critiques  and  slide  viewings  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
Acrylics,  oils  and  enamels.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

243.  Intermediate  Video/Film  Production 

Video/film  techniques  such  as  editing,  cinematography,  narrative  and 
episodic  development,  time  sequence  augmentation,  and  light  process  will  be 
explored  through  film  analysis,  interpretation,  and  practical  experience.  Films 
will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Number  and  length  of  film  tapes  to  be 
determined  individually  between  professor  and  student.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts 
141.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 
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251.  Intermediate  Drawing 

A  series  of  studio  problems  develops  the  student's  awareness  of  form  and 
content.  Perceptual  and  conceptual  drawing  will  be  done  with  a  variety  of  media 
both  in  class  and  via  outside  assignments.  Group  and  individual  critiques, 
viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

253.  Figure  Drawing 

Diverse  techniques  will  be  studied,  emphasizing  size  and  complexity  of 
design,  layout,  media,  and  creative  problem  solving.  The  human  figure,  the 
relationship  between  figure  and  environment,  and  other  representational  sub- 
ject material  will  be  emphasized.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is 
required.  Group  and  individual  critiques,  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art 
will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  151.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Malde. 

261.  Intermediate  Photography 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  161 ,  this  course  emphasizes  the  consistent  and 
knowledgeable  control  of  the  medium.  Significant  issues  in  contemporary 
photography  are  also  investigated.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  161  and  151.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Malde. 

281.  Intermediate  Sculpture 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  181.  Further  investigation  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  issues  and  techniques  in  sculpture.  Students  will  work  with  wood, 
metal  and  stone.  A  continuing  series  of  outside  assignments  is  required.  Group 
and  individual  critiques  and  viewing  slides  and  original  works  of  art  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  this  course.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  the 
individual's  own  ideas  about  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  181  and  151. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Malde. 

291.  Intermediate  Painting 

Traditional  subjects  with  personal  style  and  individual  development  are 
emphasized.  Oils  and  acrylic.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  191.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Carlos. 

342.  Scene  Design  (also  Theatre  342) 

Deals  with  script  analysis,  scenic  research  techniques,  periods  and  styles  of 
production,  exercises  in  scale,  proportion,  volume,  and  color.  The  student  is 
expected  to  complete  a  series  of  projects  culminating  in  the  completed  design  of 
a  classic  or  contemporary  play.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  241  or  permission  of 
instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Backlund. 
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343.  Advanced  Video/Film  Production 

Further  study  in  video/film  techniques  and  aesthetics  emphasizing  style, 
theme,  and  content.  Master  cinematographers,  film  photographers  and  auteur 
directors  will  be  studied.  There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  an  approved  individual 
major  project  of  one's  own  topic  to  be  created.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  241. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

Education  343.  Materials  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Art 

An  examination  of  elementary  and  secondary  art  education  and  of  teaching 
methods  and  practices.  Study  of  motivation  and  evaluation  related  to  develop- 
mental stages  of  growth  in  visual  schemata.  Practical  experience  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  educational  abstracts  and  texts.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

347.  Scene  Painting  (also  Theatre  347) 

A  study  of  basic  techniques,  tools,  and  procedures  employed  by  the  scenic 
artist.  Projects  include  exercises  in  color  theory  and  mixing,  problem  solving,  and 
common  finishes  on  hard,  soft,  and  three  dimensional  scenic  units.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Backlund. 

351.  Advanced  Drawing 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  25 1 .  Further  study  of  the  art  of  drawing  through 
both  assigned  and  independent  projects  executed  in  new  and  traditional  media. 
Instruction  through  group  discussions  and  individual  critiques.  Prerequisite:  Fine 
Arts  251  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

361.  Advanced  Photography 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  261 .  Prerequisites:  Fine  Arts  161  and  Fine  Arts 
261  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Malde. 

381.  Advanced  Sculpture 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  281.  Further  study  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
through  both  assigned  and  independent  projects  executed  in  new  and  traditional 
media.  Instruction  through  group  discussions  and  individual  critiques.  Prerequi- 
site: Fine  Arts  281  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Malde. 

391.  Advanced  Painting 

A  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  291.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  291  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

403.  Senior  Tutorial  in  Studio  Art 

In  conjunction  with  the  comprehensive  examination,  the  student  prepares 
a  thesis  paper  in  support  of  the  Senior  Exhibition  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  Fine  Arts  faculty.  The  student  also  completes  an  appropriate  reading 
program  in  advance  of  the  examination.  (Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 
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410.  Aesthetics  for  the  Artist 

The  philosophy  of  art  as  it  relates  to  the  practicing  artist's  experiences  and 
metaphors.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  studio  art  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

444.  Independent  Study  in  Studio  Art 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff 
(Other  Studio  Art  courses  listed  in  previous  catalogs  are  offered  occasionally.) 


FORESTRY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Potter,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Shaver 

Assistant  Professor  Orr 

Assistant  Professor  Davis 

The  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  offers  a  major  in  Natural  Resources 
and  a  major  in  Geology.  Natural  Resource  majors  may  elect  a  Forestry  Concen- 
tration. Both  majors  emphasize  an  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  natural 
environment,  and  most  of  the  laboratory  courses  include  fieldwork  in  the 
University  Domain  and  in  nearby  areas. 

Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Natural  Resources  or  Geology  are  advised 
to  consult  with  a  member  of  the  Department  early  in  their  college  career  to  plan 
a  sequence  of  courses  appropriate  to  their  interests  and  objectives.  For  students 
interested  in  careers  in  forestry  or  environmental  management,  the  Duke 
University  Cooperative  Program  (q.  v.)  is  available. 

In  Forestry,  only  111,114,  and  303  may  be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
degree  requirement  in  the  sciences. 

The  Natural  Resources  Major 

Each  major  will  complete  at  least  seven  full  courses,  a  Junior  Seminar,  and 
a  Senior  Seminar  within  the  Department,  including  at  least  three  courses  in 
Forestry  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Geology.  Two  of  the  forestry  courses  must 
include  laboratories,  and  Forest  Land  Stewardship  (Forestry  207)  must  be 
completed.  Two  of  the  geology  courses  must  be  at  the  200  level  or  above  and  must 
be  taken  with  different  faculty  members.  Requirements  outside  the  department 
are  Chemistry  101  (Chemistry  100  with  the  permission  of  the  Department), 
Botany,  Economics  101,  Mathematics  204,  and  Computer  Science  100  or  101  (or 
demonstrated  proficiency  with  the  computer).  Within  two  weeks  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  major  a  student  must  submit  a  written  proposal  for  a  concentration 
outside  the  major.  The  concentration  is  a  coherent  group  of  four  non-science 
courses  or  three  science  courses  that  relate  to  the  student's  interests  in  natural 
resources. 
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The  Forestry  Concentration  in  Natural  Resources 

The  Forestry  Concentration  within  the  Natural  Resource  major  is  designed 
for  students  who  are  planning  graduate- level  study  in  the  discipline  and  requires 
seven  full  courses,  a  Junior  Seminar,  and  a  Senior  Seminar  within  the  Depart- 
ment. Required  courses  include  Dendrology  (Forestry  211)  and  Forest  Land 
Stewardship  (Forestry  207).  Three  additional  courses  in  Forestry  are  required, 
one  of  which  must  have  a  laboratory.  Two  courses  in  Geology  (excluding 
Geology  111)  are  required. 

Requirements  outside  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology  include  two 
semesters  of  General  Chemistry  (Chemistry  101,  102),  Statistics  (Mathematics 
204),  one  semester  of  Calculus  (Mathematics  101  or  higher),  Introduction  to 
Computer  Science  (Computer  Science  101),  General  Botany  (Biology  114), 
Plant  Physiology  (Biology  305),  Introduction  to  Economics  (Economics  101), 
Microeconomic  Theory  (Economics  305),  and  one  additional  course  (numbered 
above  200)  in  either  Biology  or  Economics.  One  course  in  Ecology  (either 
Forestry  311  or  Biology  206)  must  be  taken.  Modifications  in  course  require- 
ments must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

The  Geology  Major 

The  Geology  major  requires  eight  full  courses,  a  Junior  Seminar,  and  a 
Senior  Seminar  within  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Geology.  Required 
courses  include  Physical  Geology  (Geology  121),  Historical  Geology  (Geology 
222),  Mineralogy  (Geology  221),  Petrology  (Geology  321),  Sedimentology 
(Geology  225),  and  Structural  Geology  (Geology  325).  Majors  must  take  either 
Forest  Land  Stewardship  (Forestry  207)  or  Silviculture  (Forestry  312),  and  either 
Soils  (Forestry  303)  or  Hydrology  (Forestry  314).  Specific  requirements  within 
the  stipulated  coursework  may  be  modified  only  with  the  advance  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Requirements  outside  the  major  are  Chemistry  101, 102  and  two  courses  in 
Mathematics/Computer  Science  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  department.  A 
summer  field  course  taken  at  another  institution  is  strongly  recommended  and 
is  required  for  admission  by  many  graduate  schools. 

Forestry 

111.  Dendrology 

The  biology  of  trees,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  forest  species  of  North 
America  and  selected  forest  types  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Primary  focus  is  on 
ecophysiological  differences  among  species  that  are  correlated  with  their  roles  in 
forest  succession,  distribution  across  the  landscape,  and  response  to  disturbances 
and  environmental  stresses.  Includes  field  identification  of  native  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  Southeast.  Lecture,  three  hours;  field  trips  and  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davis. 
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112.  Forestry  and  the  Third  World 

An  introduction  to  the  use  and  management  of  trees  and  forests  in  the  Third 
World.  Social  and  technical  aspects  of  forestry  will  be  considered.  Topics  will 
include  the  role  of  forestry  in  development,  land  and  tree  tenure,  the  role  of 
women  in  forestry  projects,  agroforestry,  trees  in  traditional  systems,  the  forest  as 
habitat,  and  the  role  of  western  technology  as  applied  to  forestry  in  the  Third 
World.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Orr. 

114.  Introduction  to  Hydrology 

Fundamentals  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  with  emphasis  upon  theory  and 
current  readings.  Applications  of  scientific  analysis  to  water  management  and 
policy  concerns.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Orr. 

202.  Natural  Resource  Economics 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  natural  resources.  Topics  include  forests  as 
storable,  renewable  resources,  fisheries  as  common  ownership  resources,  and 
minerals  as  depletable  recyclable  resources.  Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and 
permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Orr. 

205.  Changes  in  the  Land 

A  history  of  the  American  land,  from  the  time  of  European  settlement  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  changes  in  the  vegetation  and  landscape  that  resulted  from 
human  use  and  management.  Includes  discussion'  of  agriculture,  logging  of  the 
old-growth  forest,  disposal  of  the  Public  Domain,  the  Conservation  Movement, 
National  Forest  and  Parks,  the  forestry  profession,  and  environmental  advocacy 
groups.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davis. 

207.  Forest  Land  Stewardship 

An  introduction  to  the  ownership  and  management  of  forested  land. 
Examines  the  objectives  and  policy-making  processes  appropriate  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  private  and  public  forest  land  owners.  Includes  an  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  manage  forest  land  for  the  creation  of  diverse 
social  and  economic  benefits.  The  University  Domain  furnishes  a  semester-long 
case  study  in  private  forest  land  stewardship.  Lecture,  three  hours,  laboratory  and 
field  trips,  one  hour.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davis. 

240.  Special  Topics 

A  seminar  on  a  topic  related  to  forestry  and  natural  resources.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

300.  Introduction  to  Plane  Surveying 

Principles  and  methods  of  plane  surveying  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
distance,  direction,  area,  and  elevation;  care  and  use  of  basic  surveying  instru- 
ments; computation  and  plotting  of  field  data;  map  construction.  Lecture,  one 
hour;  laboratory  three  hours.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Orr. 
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303.  Soils 

A  study  of  soils  as  they  relate  to  land  use,  bedrock  and  geomorphology,  site 
quality,  and  vegetation  processes.  Emphasis  is  on  field  interpretation  of  soils  as 
one  component  of  terrestrial  ecosystems.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  100  or  101,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips,  full 
course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Orr. 

307.  Biometrics 

Principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  forest  parameters. 
Introduction  to  the  uses  of  probability  and  statistics  in  drawing  inferences  about 
forest  resources  with  emphasis  on  sampling  theory  and  field  methods.  Lecture, 
three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Orr. 

312.  Silviculture 

Theories  and  techniques  of  applying  ecological  knowledge  to  control  the 
establishment,  composition,  and  growth  of  forests.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  111  and 
Forestry  207  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  and 
field  trips,  full  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davis. 

319.  Natural  Resource  Management  and  Decisions 

A  survey  of  methods  used  in  natural  resource  management  with  an  emphasis 
upon  forestry.  Topics  include:  (1)  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  forest  stand 
characteristics,  tax  policy,  risk,  uncertainty,  and  interest  rates  on  management 
practices;  (2)  methods  of  analyzing  and  improving  operation  efficiency;  and  (3) 
choice  among  policy  alternatives  proposed  by  competing  groups.  Methods  are 
drawn  from  economics  and  operations  research  and  can  be  applied  to  other  fields. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  forestry  or  consent  of  instructor.  Lecture,  full  course; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Orr. 

326.  Regional  Forestry  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States 

A  regional  study  of  the  forestry  of  one  or  more  selected  areas  outside  the 
coterminous  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  Europe,  Australia,  or  Alaska.  An 
additional  half  course  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field  trip  to 
the  region  studied.  Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Geology  326. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to  full 
course.)  Davis. 

327.  Regional  Forestry  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States  Field  Trip 

Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Forestry  326.  (Credit,  half 
course.)  Davis. 

332.  Junior  Seminar 

(Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 
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432.  Natural  Resource  Seminar 

Consideration  of  selected  natural  resources  issues  of  concern  to  the  region, 
nation,  and  world.  For  senior  natural  resources  majors.  (Credit,  half  course.) 
Staff. 

444 A.  Independent  Study 

An  opportunity  for  student  majors  to  explore  a  topic  of  interest  in  an 
independent  or  directed  manner.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

444B.  Independent  Study 

(Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

Geology 

111.  Introduction  to  Meteorology 

Fundamentals  of  atmospheric  science,  including  precipitation  mechanisms, 
world  climates,  storms  and  other  violent  weather  phenomena,  and  weather 
forecasting.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Shaver. 

121.  Physical  Geology 

Introduction  to  rocks  and  minerals,  the  composition  and  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  dynamic  processes  operating  within  and  upon  the  earth.  Lecture, 
three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips  (including  an  overnight  trip  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains),  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

215.  Geological  Resources 

A  study  of  economically  valuable  minerals  and  rocks  (including  metals, 
nonmetals,  industrial  minerals,  and  hydrocarbons)  in  terms  of  their  origin, 
tectonic  settings,  extraction,  and  use.  Topics  to  include  global  distribution  and 
genesis  of  deposits  in  relation  to  plate  tectonic  theory,  prospecting  techniques, 
mining  methods,  mining  laws,  economics  of  the  mineral  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries, and  environmental  problems  associated  with  exploration  and  development. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  121.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips, 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Shaver. 

221.  Mineralogy 

A  study  of  the  occurrence,  crystal  structure,  crystal  chemistry,  and  origin  of 
minerals.  Laboratory  work  includes  the  identification  of  hand  specimens  and  use 
of  the  petrographic  microscope.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Shaver. 
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222.  Historical  Geology 

History  of  the  earth;  physical  environments,  history  of  life,  and  tectonic 
development  throughout  geologic  time  as  recorded  in  the  rock  record.  Emphasis 
on  North  America.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory 
and  field  trips.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Potter. 

225.  Sedimentology 

A  study  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  the  processes  that  form  them.  Field  and 
class  studies  stress  the  link  between  modern  sedimentary  environments  and  their 
ancient  counterparts.  Discussion  of  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  coal.  Emphasis  on 
rocks  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  other  nearby  areas.  Prerequisite:  Geology 
121  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field 
trips,  full  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Potter. 

228.  Tectonics 

A  study  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  continents  and  ocean  basins  within 
the  broad  framework  of  global  geologic  systems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
mountain  chains,  earthquakes,  and  the  plate  tectonics  paradigm.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Potter. 

229.  Tectonics  Seminar 

Readings  from  the  recent  geological  literature  on  plate  tectonics  and  related 
topics.  One  article  will  be  discussed  each  week.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Potter. 

240.  Island  Ecology  (also  Biology  240  and  Psychology  240) 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  oceanog- 
raphy, marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island 
ecosystem.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Biology  240  and  Psychology  240.  Prereq- 
uisite: completion  of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer.  (Credit, 
half  course.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  Keith-Lucas. 

320.  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology 

Systematic  study  of  the  genesis,  occurrence,  composition  and  classification 
of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Topics  to  include  origin  and  crystallization 
of  different  magma  types,  metamorphic  processes,  and  concepts  of  metamorphic 
belts  and  metamorphic  facies.  Laboratory  work  includes  hand  specimen  and 
microscopic  examination  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rock  suites.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  221.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  trips,  full  course.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Shaver. 

322.  Geology  of  the  Western  United  States 

The  course  focuses  on  several  of  the  geologic  provinces  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Extensive  use  of  geologic  maps  and  periodicals.  An  additional  half 
course  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field  trip  to  the  western 
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United  States.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Potter. 

323.  Geology  of  the  Western  United  States  Field  Trip 

A  detailed  journal  is  kept  by  students.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Potter. 

325.  Field  and  Structural  Geology 

A  study  of  deformed  rocks  and  an  introduction  to  tectonics.  Preparation  and 
interpretation  of  geologic  maps;  solution  of  basic  structural  problems.  Field  work 
emphasizes  geologic  mapping  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  in  more  structur- 
ally deformed  areas  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Prerequisite:  Geology  121.  Lecture, 
three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  full  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Potter. 

326.  Regional  Geology  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States 

A  regional  study  of  the  geology  of  one  or  more  selected  areas  outside  the 
coterminous  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  Europe,  Australia,  or  Alaska.  An 
additional  half  course  may  be  earned  with  successful  completion  of  a  field  trip  to 
the  region  studied.  Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Forestry  326. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  121  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable 
from  half  to  full  course.)  Shaver. 

327.  Regional  Geology  outside  the  Coterminous  United  States  Field  Trip 

Normally  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Forestry  327.  (Credit,  half 
course.)  Shaver. 

332.  Junior  Seminar 

(Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

432.  Natural  Resource  Seminar 

Consideration  of  selected  natural  resources  issues  of  concern  to  the  region, 
nation,  and  world.  For  senior  natural  resources  majors.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Staff 

444A.  Independent  Study 

An  opportunity  for  students  to  explore  a  topic  of  interest  in  an  independent 
or  directed  manner.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

444B.  Independent  Study 

(Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 
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FRENCH 

Professor  J.  Schaefer,  Chair 

Professor  McCrady 

Professor  Landon 

Visiting  Professor  Calder 

Associate  Professor  Poe 

Assistant  Professor  Rung 

Instructor  Lemettais 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  eight  full  courses  selected  from 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Students  entering  the  College  with  three  or  more  years  of  French  should 
consult  a  member  of  the  department  about  further  courses.  In  general,  courses 
numbered  300  are  designed  for  advanced  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  those 
numbered  400  for  juniors  and  seniors;  all  300  and  400-level  courses,  with  the 
exception  of  351,  are  conducted  in  French. 

Though  the  department  offers  several  courses  in  the  use  of  written  and  oral 
French,  the  major  emphasis  is  on  literature.  Students  desiring  to  further  their 
command  of  the  language  are  encouraged  to  study  in  a  French-speaking  country 
either  for  a  summer  or  during  the  junior  year,  in  connection  with  programs 
sponsored  or  recommended  by  the  department. 

The  College  maintains  a  French  House  during  the  academic  year  for 
students  who  wish  a  daily  experience  in  speaking  French.  Application  forms  for 
a  place  in  the  French  House  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  French  Department. 
Students  majoring  in  French  are  expected  to  study  abroad  and  live  in  the  French 
House  for  at  least  one  semester. 

103,  104.  Elementary  French;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive  course  in  the  basic  elements  of  the  language:  pronunciation, 
structure  of  sentences,  conversation,  and  reading.  Use  of  language  laboratory 
required.  Four  hours  of  class  per  week.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

203.  Intermediate  French;  Intensive  Course 

Review  of  grammatical  structures;  readings;  written  and  oral  comments  on 
the  texts;  scheduled  Travaux  Pratiques  in  the  Computer  and  the  Language  Labs. 
Prerequisite:  French  104  or  placement  by  department.  Four  hours  of  class  per 
week.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

301.  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

Readings  in  representative  authors  chosen  from  the  entire  range  of  French 
literature.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  203  or  placement  by 
department.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  higher-numbered  French  courses. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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304.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  French  writing  through  the  close  analysis  of 
selected  major  landmarks  of  different  genres.  The  emphasis  is  on  literary 
movements  and  periods,  their  characteristics  and  interrelationship.  Prerequisite: 
French  301.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schaefer. 

305.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture  I 

Readings  in  representative  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1715,  accompa- 
nied by  an  examination  of  the  evolution  of  French  history  and  culture.  Prerequisite: 
French  301  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Poe. 

306.  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture  II 

Readings  in  representative  works  from  1 7 15  to  the  present,  accompanied  by 
an  examination  of  the  evolution  of  French  history  and  culture.  Prerequisite: 
French  301  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Poe. 

311,312.  Composition  and  Conversation 

Emphasis  on  accuracy  of  expression  in  written  French  (311)  and  oral  French 
(312),  through  the  use  of  programmed  exercises,  audio  and  video  tapes,  and 
readings.  Some  attention  to  phonetics  in  French  312.  Enrollment  limited. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Poe. 

317.  Stylistics 

Advanced  practice  in  written  French;  through  grammatical  and  stylistic 
exercises,  analysis  of  short  texts,  translation,  and  composition  writing,  students 
will  study  and  practice  different  levels  of  written  French,  both  literary  and  non- 
literary.  Enrollment  limited.  Prerequisite:  French  301  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Schaefer. 

320.  Advanced  Language  Abroad 

A  course  designed  to  increase  oral  and  written  proficiency  by  offering 
students  the  opportunity  to  live  and  study  in  France,  generally  during  the  same 
time  frame  as  Sewanee's  regular  Summer  Session.  Normally  taken  in  tandem 
with  French  321  Prerequisite:  French  301  and  permission  of  the  department. 
Scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1993  and  alternating  summers.  (Credit,  full  course, 
Pass/Fail  grading.)  Poe. 

321.  Studies  in  Culture  and  Literature  Abroad 

Complimentary  study  of  French  language  and  civilization  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  SewaneeAn-F  ranee  summer  program,  with  emphasis  upon  cultural 
readings  and  literary  topics  which  should  be  of  particular  interest  when  explored 
on  site  in  France.  Prerequisite:  French  301  and  permission  of  the  department. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Poe. 
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322.  Explication  de  Textes 

An  introduction  to  the  technique  and  extended  applications  of  explication 
de  textes  as  a  methodological  and  analytical  tool.  Oral  presentation  of  explication 
by  the  students  in  class.  Required  of  all  majors.  Enrollment  limited.  Prerequisite: 
French  301,  31 1,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schaefer. 

351.  Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  French  literature  in  English 
translation.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

401.  The  Seventeenth  Century 

Readings  in  baroque  poets,  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  moralistes, 
Boileau,  as  well  as  in  the  great  dramatists  of  the  century:  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Rung. 

403.  The  Eighteenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  stylistic  strains  of  the  century,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  development  of  the  novel  and  of  comedy  and  upon  Enlightenment  literature. 
The  writings  of:  Montesquieu,  Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Beauma 
chais,  and  Andre  Chenier  will  be  accented.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Poe. 

404.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

A  survey  of  movements  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Revolution  into  the 
years  just  following  the  Second  Empire:  Romantics,  Parnassians,  Realists.  Em- 
phasis on  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Musset,  Hugo,  Balzac,  Stendhal, 
Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  and  Zola.  (Credit,  full  course.)  McCrady. 

408.  Contemporary  Literature 

Antecedents  of  modern  literary  currents,  and  a  study  of  the  novel,  drama, 
and  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Rung. 

409.  The  Renaissance 

Emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  narratology  and  poetics:  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
du  Bellay,  Ronsard,  among  others.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schaefer. 

410.  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Reading  and  criticism  of  medieval  texts  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
Villon's  poetry.  Modernized  versions  when  necessary.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Schaefer. 
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435.  Senior  Tutorial 

Preparation  for  the  comprehensive  examinations.  Required  of  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Schaefer. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

Designed  to  help  majors  complete  the  departmental  reading  list.  To  be  taken 
Pass-fail.  May  be  repeated  twice.  (Credit  ordinarily  no  more  than  half  a  course 
per  semester.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  majors  seeking  honors  in  French.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  chair. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 


GERMAN 

Professor  Davidheiser 
Associate  Professor  Zachau,  Chair 

The  requirement  for  majors  in  German  is  eight  full  courses  at  the  300  level 
and  above,  including  311  or  312, 321, 322,  and  344-  At  least  three  of  these  courses 
must  be  at  the  400  level.  Also  required  is  a  period  of  study  in  Germany,  Austria, 
or  Switzerland.  Those  planning  to  continue  the  German  major  in  graduate 
school  may  wish  to  take  more  credit  hours  in  the  department.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  both  aural-oral  skills  and  the  reading  and  discussing  of  literary  texts. 

103,  104.  Elementary  German;  Intensive  Courses 

The  basics  of  the  language  with  emphasis  on  the  four  skills  (listening, 
reading,  speaking,  writing).  Elementary  cultural  and  literary  readings.  Use  of  the 
language  laboratory  for  drill  in  active  use  of  the  language.  (Credit,  full  course 
each  semester.)  Zachau. 

203.  Intermediate  German;  Intensive  Course 

Grammar  review  and  reading  of  cultural  and  short  literary  works,  followed 
by  increased  emphasis  on  conversation.  Prerequisite:  German  103, 104.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Davidheiser. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Readings 

Reading  and  discussion  in  German  of  selected  works  of  modern  German 
drama  and  prose.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser. 

303.  Kafka  and  Werfel 

Selected  readings  of  works  of  Franz  Kafka  such  as  Die  Verwandlung  and  Franz 
Werfel  such  as  Jacobowsky  und  der  Oberst.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser. 
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304.  Hesse  and  Mann 

Readings  from  the  works  of  Hermann  Hesse  (Demian)  and  Thomas  Mann 
(Tonio  Kroger  and  Tristan).  (Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

305.  Brecht  and  the  Modern  Theatre 

A  reading  of  one  major  Brecht  play  such  as  Der  Kaukasische  Kreidekreis  or 
Mutter  Courage  and  an  analysis  of  its  influence  on  modern  post  WWII  German 
theatre.  Selected  readings  of  Weiss,  Muller,  and  others.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Zachau. 

306.  Modern  Swiss  Authors 

A  reading  of  one  major  work  by  both  Friedrich  Durrenmatt  (Der  Besuch  der 
alten  Dame)  and  Max  Frisch  (Biedermann  und  die  Brandstifter  or  Homo  Faber) , 
together  with  some  short  works  of  the  lesser  known  authors  like  Peter  Bichsel. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau,  Davidheiser. 

307.  Modern  Austrian  Authors 

An  introduction  to  twentieth  century  Austrian  literature  beginning  with 
short  texts  by  authors  such  as  Roth,  Musil,  Aichinger,  and  Bernhard  and 
eventually  focusing  on  novels  such  as  Peter  Handke's  Die  Angst  dues  Tormanns 
beim  Elf  meter  and  Der  kurze  Brief  zum  langen  Abschied.  Background  information 
on  Austrian  culture  and  civilization.  (Credit,  full  course).  Staff. 

308.  Heinrich  Boll 

A  reading  of  one  major  work  by  Heinrich  Boll  such  as  Und  sagte  keineinziges 
Wort  or  Die  verlorne  Ehre  der  Katharina  Blum  together  with  selected  short  stories 
and  essays  by  Boll.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau. 

309.  Kastner  and  Fallada 

Readings  of  two  of  the  best  known  authors  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  Erich 
Kastner  and  Hans  Fallada,  such  as  Kastner's  childrens'  novels  Emil  und  die 
Detektive  or  Das  fliegende  Klassenzimmer  and  Fallada's  classic  novel  about  the 
Depression,  Kleiner  Mann,  was  nun?  (Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau. 

313.  Contemporary  Language  and  Usage 

A  one-semester  advanced  language  and  culture  course  designed  to  increase 
oral  and  written  language  skills  to  help  the  student  deal  with  contemporary 
societies.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  current  texts,  composition,  formal  letter 
writing,  and  practical  use  of  political,  scientific,  economic,  journalistic,  and 
social  vocabularies.  Prerequisite:  200-level  courses;  does  not  satisfy  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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321,  322.  Survey  of  German  Literature 

The  history  of  German  literature  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
day.  Required  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  full  course  each  semester.)  Zachau. 

331.  Aspects  of  the  German  Language 

The  course  is  intended  to  introduce  students  to  both  the  diachronic  and 
synchronic  aspects  of  the  German  language.  Its  historical  focus  is  on  Old  High 
German  and  the  creation  of  Modern  High  German.  Contemporary  language  is 
also  discussed.  Prerequisite:  German  203;  does  not  satisfy  language  requirement. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau. 

344.  Junior  Tutorial 

Intensive  practice  in  analyzing  and  comparing  the  style  of  outstanding 
German  writers  and  in  writing  German.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  research 
materials.  Required  of  all  majors.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau. 

351.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in  Translation 

Reading  and  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  German  literature  in 
English  translation.  No  knowledge  of  German  required.  Does  not  satisfy  the 
language  requirement.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser,  Zachau. 

352.  Kafka/Grass  in  Translation 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  main  works  of  Franz  Kafka  and  Gunter  Grass 
in  English  translation,  including  The  Trial,  The  Castle,  The  Country  Doctor,  The 
Judgment,  The  Tin  Drum,  and  Cat  and  Mouse.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser. 

401.  Medieval  Literature 

Representative  reading  of  the  period  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Nibelungenlied,  the  courtly  epic  (Iwein,  Parzival,  Tristan)  andMinnesang.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

403.  German  Literature  from  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  through  the 
Storm  and  Stress 

An  intensive  study  of  rational  and  irrational  tendencies  in  German  litera- 
ture from  ca.  1750  to  1784,  with  major  focus  on  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Lenz, 
Goethe,  and  Klinger.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser. 

405.  German  Romanticism 

Readings  in  the  principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  including 
Novalis,  Tieck,  Eichendorff,  Brentano,  and  Hoffmann.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Davidheiser. 
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407.  Nineteenth'Century  Literature 

Readings  from  the  age  of  Poetic  Realism.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau. 

408,  409.  Twentieth'Century  German  Literature 

The  first  semester  covers  the  period  from  1900  to  1945;  the  second  semester, 
from  1945  to  the  present.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser,  Zachau. 

410.  Goethe  Seminar 

Gotz,  Werther,  Faust,  lphigenie,  and  other  selected  works  are  read  and 
analyzed,  along  with  Goethe's  poetry.  Prerequisite:  a  German  course  at  the  300- 
level  or  above.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser. 

411.  Schiller,  Holderlin,  Kleist 

Schiller's  dramas  and  poetry,  Holderlin's  Hyperion  and  poetry,  and  Kleist's 
Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  along  with  his  prose  works,  are  read  and  analyzed. 
Prerequisite:  a  German  course  at  the  300-level  or  above.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Davidheiser. 

413.  Kafka  and  His  Times 

Examination  and  discussion  in  German  of  major  works  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century  by  Kafka,  Hesse,  Mann,  and  Werfel.  Prerequisite:  At 
least  two  courses  at  the  300-level  or  above.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Davidheiser. 

421.  Lyric  Poetry 

Representative  works  of  various  German  poets  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau. 

427.  East  German  Literature 

An  investigation  of  the  connection  between  literature  and  society  in  East 
Germany.  The  course  will  show  the  historical  development  of  East  Germany 
through  its  literature.  Readings  will  include  works  by  Wolf,  Plenzdorf,  Strittmatter, 
Kant,  Heym,  and  Kunze.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Zachau. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  Prerequisite:  German  321,322  or  the  equivalent. 
(Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 
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GERMAN  STUDIES 

Professor  Flynn  (History) 

Professor  Davidheiser  (German) 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German),  Chair 

Instructor  J.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

The  German  Studies  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  combining  the 
study  of  the  society,  culture,  and  literature  of  the  German-speaking  countries. 
Students  design  their  own  programs  of  study  by  selecting  courses  in  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences  related  to  German  civilization.  Selections  are  normally 
from  the  fields  of  German  language,  culture,  literature,  history  and  political 
science;  however,  related  courses  may  be  chosen  from  other  fields  of  study.  Each 
senior  is  required  to  complete  German  Studies  444,  an  independent  research 
project  reflecting  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  program  The  comprehen- 
sive examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
student's  elected  program  of  study.  The  requirement  for  a  major  in  German 
Studies  is  eight  core  courses  and  three  related  courses,  depending  on  the  student's 
area(s)  of  interest  in  German  studies.  Also  required  is  a  period  of  study  in  a 
German-speaking  country. 

444.  Independent  Study  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

CORE  COURSES 

German  321,  322  Survey  of  German  Literature 

German  410  Goethe 

German  408  or  409  Twentieth-Century  German  Literature 

History  268  German  History  since  1500 

Political  Science  401  European  Politics 

Political  Science  423  The  European  Community 

RELATED  COURSES 

Any  other  300-  and  400-level  German  literature  and  culture  courses 

listed  in  the  catalog  under  German. 

Anthropology  303  Peoples  and  Culture  of  Europe 

Economics  350  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Fine  Arts  326  Northern  Renaissance  Art 

Fine  Arts  335  19th  Century  Art 

History  309,  311  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe 

History  396  The  Origins  and  Conduct  of  the  First 

World  War,  1900-1919 
Music  206  Music  of  the  Classical  Period 

Music  208  Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

Philosophy  319  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy 

Political  Science  102         Modern  Foreign  Governments 
Political  Science  322         United  States  Foreign  Policy 
Religion  327  Religious  Thought:  Marx  to  Tillich 

Religion  329  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky 
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HISTORY 

Professor  J.  Cushman 

Professor  A.  Goodstein 

Professor  Knoll 

Professor  Patterson 

Professor  Flynn,  Chair 

Professor  Goldberg 

Professor  Williamson 

Professor  Perry 

Visiting  Professor  Mayr-Harting 

Assistant  Professor  Ridyard 

Assistant  Professor  Willis 

Students  who  choose  history  as  a  major  must  select  a  field  of  concentration 
from  among  the  following:  1 )  United  States,  2)  Europe  to  1715, 3)  Europe  since 
1715,  4)  Great  Britain,  5)  Africa/ Asia.  A  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  field  of 
concentration  will  be  assigned  as  the  student's  adviser  and  will  assist  the  student 
in  planning  a  coherent  program  of  study. 

Required  of  all  majors:  1 )  a  grade  point  average  in  courses  in  history  no  lower 
than  2.00;  2)  History  100,  History  351,352,  five  courses  in  history  in  the  field  of 
concentration  and  three  courses  outside  the  field  of  concentration,  one  of  which 
must  be  in  the  Africa/ Asia  field;  3)  a  grade  of  pass  on  the  written  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Required  for  Honors  in  History:  1 )  a  grade  point  average  in  courses  in  history 
no  lower  than  3.  00;  2)  a  grade  of  honors  on  a  major  research  paper  written  during 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  and  presented  by  the  first  day  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year;  3 )  a  grade  of  distinction  on  the  written  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

100.  Topics  in  Western  Civilization 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  civilization  in  the  Western  world  from 
antiquity  to  the  twentieth  century.  Adopting  an  approach  that  is  both  chrono- 
logical and  thematic,  this  course  explores  topics  which  illustrate  the  richness  and 
complexity  of  the  Western  tradition.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

201,  202.  History  of  the  United  States 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social 
history  of  the  United  States.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goodstein. 

203.  The  Ancient  World 

A  general  survey  of  the  ancient  world  which  emphasizes  the  achievements 
of  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Designed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  cultural  roots  of  western  civilization  for  students  in  other 
disciplines  as  well  as  in  history.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ridyard. 
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204.  The  Middle  Ages 

A  general  survey  of  the  Medieval  period  which  emphasizes  the  emergence 
and  maturation  of  the  characteristic  institutions  of  modern  western  Europe. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  cultural  nexus  of  modern  Europe  and  America 
for  students  in  other  disciplines  as  well  as  in  history.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Ridyard. 

205,  206.  History  of  England 

A  general  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social 
history  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Perry. 

207,  208.  History  of  Russia 

First  semester:  the  formation  of  the  Russian  state;  significant  personalities 
such  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  the  Great;  and  the  rise  of 
the  revolutionary  movement.  Second  semester:  a  study  of  the  collapse  of  the 
monarchy;  the  causes  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  consolidation  and  growth  of 
Soviet  power  under  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Krushchev.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goldberg. 

209,  210.  History  of  France 

First  semester:  a  study  of  early  French  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  history,  with  an  emphasis  on  feudalism  and  the  consolidation  of  state 
power.  Second  semester:  France  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Fifth  Republic. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Goldberg. 

211,212.  History  of  China  and  East  Asia 

Designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  Asian  history.  First  semester:  the 
foundations  of  East  Asian  civilization:  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  and 
the  flowering  of  Chinese  culture.  Second  semester:  a  study  of  the  European 
impact  on  Asia  and  the  resultant  rise  of  nationalism  and  communism.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Goldberg. 

215.  The  United  States  and  Vietnam  since  1945 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  the  history  of  Vietnam  since  World  War  II,  French 
colonialism,  the  development  of  the  independence  movement,  the  origins  of  U. 
S.  involvement,  and  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  in  the  1960's.  Vietnamese 
goals,  American  foreign  policy,  the  antiwar  movement,  and  the  presidencies  of 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  will  be  topics  of  special  interest.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Goldberg. 

216.  History  of  Japan 

This  survey  of  Japanese  history  deals  briefly  with  the  origins  of  the  Japanese 
imperial  system,  the  rise  of  the  warrior  class,  and  the  attempt  to  isolate  Japan  from 
foreign  influence.  Major  emphasis  is  on  modern  Japanese  history,  including  the 
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Meiji  Restoration,  modernization,  westernization,  the  rise  of  militarism,  World 
War  II,  and  postwar  economic  developments.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goldberg. 

217.  History  of  the  Near  East:  Islamic  Civilization 

Mohammed,  Islam,  conquests  undertaken  during  the  caliphates,  reasons  for 
the  breakup  of  Islamic  civilization,  Islam's  subsequent  revival  by  the  Seljuk  and 
Ottoman  Turks,  the  entrance  of  the  Europeans  into  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
development  of  the  Shia  are  among  the  subjects  addressed  in  this  course.  (Credit, 
full  course. )  Knoll. 

218.  History  of  the  Middle  East  since  1914 

This  is  a  contemporary  history  of  the  Middle  East  embracing  such  topics  as 
Arab  and  Israeli  politics,  sources  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  modernization  in 
traditional  societies,  terrorism  and  counter-terrorism,  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  area,  and  Islamic  revival.  It  is  a  continuation  of  History  217  but  may  be 
taken  separately.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Knoll. 

219.  History  of  Africa:  Traditional  Africa 

A  study  of  African  institutions  before  the  Europeans,  the  emphasis  is  upon 
such  factors  as  religion,  art,  warfare,  and  the  economy.  The  African  slave  trade 
is  also  studied.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Knoll. 

220.  History  of  Africa:  Modern  Africa 

A  survey  of  Africa  since  the  slave  trade,  this  course  involves  a  study  of  the 
social-political  factors  which  have  created  contemporary  Africa.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Knoll/ 

223.  Latin  American  History  to  1825. 

A  study  of  the  mixture  of  Indian  and  Spanish  civilizations.  Concentration 
on  16th-century  culture  of  Aztecs  and  Incas,  the  evolution  of  Spanish  colonial 
empire,  the  historical  background  to  strongman  government,  the  art  and 
architecture  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Independence  Period  (1810-1 825 ) .  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

224.  Latin  American  History  after  1826. 

A  study  of  nation-building  and  strong-man  government  in  the  19th- 
century,  the  Mexican  Revolution  1910-1920,  Argentina  under  Peron,  and 
20th-century  Brazil.  Special  emphasis  on  the  roles  of  women  and  Blacks.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

267,  268.  German  History  since  1500 

The  development  of  Germany  in  the  light  of  major  themes  in  western 
civilization  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Flynn. 
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279.  History  of  American  Education. 

Issues  and  institutions  in  the  development  of  American  education  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goodstein. 

301.  Ancient  Greece 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  from  the  early  Bronze  Age 
to  the  death  of  Alexander.  Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Ridyard. 

302.  Ancient  Rome 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  Royal,  Republican,  and  Imperial  Rome. 
Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ridyard. 

303.  304.  Medieval  Europe 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ridyard. 

305.  The  Renaissance 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  emphasis  upon  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  in  northern  Europe 
and  the  emergence  of  Christian  humanism.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson. 

306.  The  Reformation  Era  (also  Religion  306) 

The  history  of  Europe,  principally  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention 
to  ideas  and  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society;  includes  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  Reformations  and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  religious  wars.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Patterson. 

307.  Seventeenth-Century  Europe 

The  "crisis"  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  upheavals  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  France;  the  dominance  of  France  in  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV;  the  character  of  the  emerging  states  and  national  cultures  of  Europe 
by  about  1715.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson. 

308.  The  Revolutionary  Era 

The  transformation  of  state  and  society  from  the  Old  Regime  to  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  causes  and  phases  of  Europe's  first  revolution, 
in  France,  1750-1815.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Flynn. 

309.  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  1815-1914 

A  study  of  the  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  the  problems 
arising  from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  nationalism,  and  imperialism,  and  the 
origins  of  World  War  I.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Flynn. 
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310.  Women  in  American  History 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  American  women  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present.  The  roles  of  women  in  the  workday  world  and  in  the  family 
provide  the  central  theme,  but  women  reformers,  rebels  and  non-conformists  are 
studied  in  each  era.  The  course  relies  heavily  on  biography,  both  individual  and 
collective.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goodstein. 

311.  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  after  1914 

The  internal  development  of  the  principal  states,  ideological  conflict, 
economic  nationalism,  and  the  search  for  a  system  of  collective  security.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Flynn. 

312.  Eighteenth'Century  England 

A  seminar  in  eighteenth-century  English  studies  with  emphasis  on  social 
and  cultural  development.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Perry. 

319.  Movements  toward  Christian  Unity  in  Late  Reformation  Europe 
(also  Religion  319) 

An  investigation  of  the  ideas,  policies,  and  programs  which  focused  on 
finding  a  basis  for  religious  unity  among  the  divergent  churches  and  religious 
points  of  view  in  Europe  from  about  1560  to  1648.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
political  and  cultural  as  well  as  religious  context  of  these  developments.  The 
chief  focus  is  on  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson. 

320.  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Britain 

This  seminar  will  study  British  history  from  the  passing  of  the  Great  Reform 
Bill  to  World  War  I,  with  special  attention  to  cultural  and  political  develop- 
ments. Individual  reports  and  class  discussion  will  be  stressed.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Perry. 

324.  Great  Autobiographies 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  great  autobiographical 
works  of  western  culture  and  how  these  works  represent  or  oppose  the  views  of 
the  eras  in  which  they  were  written.  The  works  of  Augustine,  Cellini,  Gibbon, 
Rousseau,  Mill,  and  Henry  Adams  are  among  those  considered.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Cushman. 

325.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America 

The  development  of  institutions  and  ideas  in  colonial  society.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  A.  Goodstein. 
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326.  Indians  and  Blacks  in  America 

A  consideration  of  the  contemporary  emergence,  statements,  and  demands 
of  Indian  and  Black  nationalisms.  The  course  moves  back  in  time  to  explore  the 
historical  origins  of  these  movements  in  such  key  areas  as  the  confrontation  of 
Indian  and  European  cultures  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  caste  status  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goodstein. 

327.  The  Old  South 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Southern  nationalism  from  the  War 
of  1812  to  the  Civil  War.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Cushman. 

328.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  response  of  American  democracy 
to  the  problems  of  urbanism  and  industrialism  at  home  and  to  the  responsibilities 
of  world  conflict  abroad.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

329.  The  New  South 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  South  from  Reconstruction  through  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Willis. 

330.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  view  of  the  war  itself,  and  a 
study  of  Reconstruction  and  the  major  historians  who  deal  with  its  problems. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Cushman. 

332.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

A  survey  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical  evolution 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

333.  Topics  in  American  History 

A  seminar  dealing  with  important  political,  social,  and  intellectual  move- 
ments in  American  history.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

342.  Topics  in  British  History 

Studies  of  important  political,  social,  and  intellectual  movements  in  British 
History.  (Credit,  variable  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

346.  History  of  Socialism 

A  study  of  the  development  of  socialism  as  an  ideology  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Among  the  major  topics  discussed  will  be:  Utopian  Social- 
ism, Marxism,  Anarchism,  German  Social  Democracy,  Russian  Marxism,  and 
Chinese  Marxism.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goldberg. 
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351.  Junior  Tutorial 

A  consideration  of  some  of  the  classics  of  historical  writing.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  social  environment  and  intellectual  outlooks  of  the  historians  and 
to  the  changing  nature  of  the  questions  they  sought  to  answer.  (Required  of  all 
junior  majors.)  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

352.  Junior  Tutorial 

An  introduction  to  recent  and  contemporary  methods  and  techniques  of 
historical  writing  and  research.  Interpretations  of  modern  historical  writing. 
(Required  of  all  junior  majors.)  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff 

354.  Biography:  Charlemagne  and  His  Times. 

A  seminar  dealing  with  the  life  and  times  of  an  epic  personality  whose  reign 
marked  one  of  the  high  points  of  medieval  civilization  and  a  crucial  stage  in  the 
formation  of  western  culture.  The  seminar  will  focus  on  the  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual  achievements  of  Charlemagne's  age  as  well  as  on  its  political,  religious  and 
social  history.  To  acquire  the  satisfaction  of  some  genuine  expertise,  students  will 
be  expect  to  read  in  primary  source  material  which  is  well  translated  in  English. 
Offered  spring  of  1991-92  only.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Mayr-Harting. 

361,  362.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

Selected  problems  in  the  development  of  American  ideas  and  social  struc- 
tures 1800-1960.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and  class  discussion. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Goodstein. 

364.  Topics  in  Russian  History 

An  examination  of  significant  developments  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth- 
century  Russia.  Topics  may  include:  the  peasant  problem,  the  revolutionary 
movement,  major  personalities,  1917,  Stalinization  and  de-Stalinization,  and 
foreign  policy.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Goldberg. 

365,  366.  Medieval  England 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  England  from  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  Tudor.  Emphasis  on  reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Ridyard. 

371.  Tudor  England:  1485-1603 

A  study  of  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  monarchs.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
innovations  in  government,  the  humanist  tradition,  the  English  Reformation, 
and  the  influence  of  these  factors  on  the  political,  religious,  social,  and  cultural 
developments  of  the  time.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson. 
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372.  Stuart  England:  1603-1714 

A  study  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  and  of  the  interregnum  in  the 
mid-seventeenth  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origins  of  the  English 
Civil  War  and  the  impact  of  the  upheaval  on  English  ideas  and  institutions 
through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson. 

373.  The  Medieval  Church  (also  Religion  373) 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Medieval  Church.  Emphasis  on  reading 
papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ridyard. 

374.  Anglicanism,  1350-1662  (also  Religion  374) 

A  study  of  significant  thinkers  and  events  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglican 
tradition  from  the  English  Reformation  to  the  eve  of  the  English  Civil  War. 
Attention  also  given  to  the  pre-Reformation  development  of  religious  thought 
and  practice  in  England.  Writers  from  Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  Caroline  Divines 
will  be  considered  in  the  context  of  English  and  European  history  and  of  the 
intellectual  currents  of  the  period.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson  and  Lytle. 

375.  British  India 

A  study  of  British  imperial  rule  in  the  wealthiest  of  England's  colonies.  It 
examines  the  colonial  condition  to  determine  the  impact  of  British  rule  on 
Hindu  and  Muslim  societies  and  the  adjustments  made  by  subjects  to  the  British 
overlords.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Knoll. 

383.  Topics  in  the  History  of  Imperialism  and  Empire 

This  seminar  studies  in  topical  arrangement  issues  such  as  the  theses  of 
imperialism,  the  balance  sheet  of  empire,  the  types  of  colonial  systems,  and  the 
response  of  the  colonized  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  India.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Knoll. 

384.  African  Art  and  Culture  (also  Fine  Arts  384) 

A  survey  of  African  art  and  culture,  primarily  in  West  Africa,  where  settled 
agriculturists  produced  a  superior  plastic  art.  The  course  emphasizes  intensive 
readings  in  ethnohistory  and  the  ability  to  recognize  and  criticize  African  art 
forms,  primarily  masks  and  statuary.  Offered  fall  of  1990  and  alternate  years. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Knoll. 

389.  Rise  of  Modern  China 

An  analysis  of  the  dynamic  transformation  of  traditional  China  into  a 
modern  state  since  1800.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  interaction  of  China  with 
the  western  powers  and  the  development  of  modern  nationalism  and  Commu- 
nism. (Credit,  full  course.)  Goldberg. 
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390.  Topics  in  European  History 

An  examination  of  the  significant  social,  political,  and  intellectual  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  Europe.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  reports  and  class 
discussion.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to  full  course.)  Visiting  lecturers. 

391,  392.  Intellectual  History  of  Contemporary  Europe 

Selected  problems  in  the  development  of  European  intellectual  culture  from 
1890  to  the  present  with  special  attention  to  writings  illustrating  culture  from  an 
irrationalist  view  of  life.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Flynn. 

396.  The  Origins  and  Conduct  of  the  First  World  War,  1900-19 

This  course  examines  the  problem  of  how  and  why  Europe  went  to  war  in 
1914  and  then  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself  and  the  peacemaking 
that  followed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  following  topics:  the  operation  of  the 
alliance  and  entente  systems,  the  impact  of  intelligence  operations  on  foreign 
policy,  the  domestic  organization  of  the  European  powers,  the  relationship 
between  strategic  planning  and  decision  making,  and  the  role  of  ideas  in 
modeling  approaches  to  international  politics.  The  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
eastern  Europe  and  especially  Austria-Hungary  will  receive  special  emphasis. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Williamson. 

398.  Intelligence  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

This  course  examines  the  impact  of  intelligence  operations  upon  the 
conduct  of  diplomacy  and  international  politics.  Covert  operations,  intelligence 
estimates,  technological  assessment,  cryptography,  and  the  evolution  of  intelli- 
gence organizations  during  the  twentieth  century  are  covered.  Special  attention 
given  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  to  the  crises  of  the 
Cold  War.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Williamson. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to  full  course.)  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  Staff. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  HUMANITIES  PROGRAM 

TRADITION  AND  CRITICISM  IN  WESTERN  CULTURE 

Professor  W.  Clarkson  (English) 

Professor  G.  Smith  (Religion) 

Professor  Patterson  (History) 

Professor  Perry  (History) 

Associate  Professor  Bonds  (Classical  Studies) 

Associate  Professor  Carden  (Religion) 

Associate  Professor  Macfie  (English) 

Associate  Professor  Peterman  (Philosophy) 

Associate  Professor  Peters  (Philosophy) 

Associate  Professor  Shrader  (Music) 

Assistant  Professor  Clark  (Fine  Arts) 

Assistant  Professor  Ridyard  (History) 

The  Interdisciplinary  Humanities  Program  is  a  sequence  of  four  chronologi- 
cally arranged  courses,  ordinarily  intended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  which 
introduces  the  cultural  history  of  the  western  world.  The  program  is  team-taught, 
with  joint  lectures  for  all  students  and  smaller  discussion  sections.  It  focuses  on 
major  phenomena  in  western  arts,  literature,  history,  philosophy  and  religion. 

Those  who  complete  the  entire  Humanities  sequence  will  receive  credit  for 
four  College  course  requirements:  Philosophy/Religion,  History,  Fine  Arts,  and 
English  101 ,  as  well  as  two  course  credits  in  the  Writing-  Across- the-Curriculum 
Program.  These  credits  will  also  satisfy  100-level  prerequisites  for  upper  level 
courses  in  English,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Music  History,  and  Theater 
History,  and  for  the  upper  level  courses  in  Fine  Arts  for  which  Fine  Arts  103  is 
prerequisite.  A  student  who  receives  credit  for  the  full  Humanities  sequence  may 
not  receive  credit  for  either  English  200  or  History  100. 

Those  who  complete  only  part  of  the  Humanities  sequence  will  receive  one 
elective  credit  for  each  course  completed,  and  they  must  fulfill  all  college 
requirements  in  the  usual  way.  Individual  courses  are  open  to  all  students  in  the 
College  for  elective  credit,  when  space  is  available. 

101.  Tradition  and  Criticism  in  Western  Culture — The  Ancient  World 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  ancient  world  which  emphasizes  represen- 
tative aesthetic  and  philosophical  achievements  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Designed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  cultural  roots  and  ideological  tensions  of  western 
civilization.  Central  monuments  and  texts  include  the  Parthenon,  Sophocles' 
Antigone ,  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  Plato's  Republic,  Vergil's  Aeneid,  and 
Tacitus'  Annals  of  Imperial  Rome.  (Credit,  full  course)  Staff. 
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102.  Tradition  and  Criticism  in  Western  Culture — The  Medieval  World 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  medieval  world  which  emphasizes  the 
evolution  and  complexity  of  medieval  society,  institutions,  and  thought.  In- 
cludes a  study  of  representative  texts  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  from  the  New 
Testament  and  the  notions  of  sacred  text  and  artistic  revelation  such  writings 
impart.  Central  monuments  and  texts  include  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Amos, 
the  Gospel  according  to  John,  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans,  Augustine's  Confes- 
sions, Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  People,  Beowulf,  the  Songof  Roland, 
Chartres  Cathedral,  and  Dante's  Inferno.  Includes  consideration  of  representa- 
tive medieval  theological  and  mystical  texts.  (Credit,  full  course)  Staff. 

201.  Tradition  and  Criticism  in  Western  Culture — The  Early  Modern 
World,  Renaissance  to  Revolution 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  period  spanning  1500- 1 789  which  empha- 
sizes the  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory  legacies  of  Renaissance  humanism, 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  early  modern  science.  Central  texts  include 
More's  Utopia,  Luther's  Open  Letter  to  the  Christian  Nobility,  Montaigne's  Essays, 
Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Descartes'  Meditations,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Locke's 
Essay  ConcerningHuman  Understanding,  Handel's  Messiah,  and  Mozart's  Marriage 
of  Figaro.  Includes  consideration  of  representative  passages  from  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Francis  Bacon.  (Credit,  full  course)  Staff. 

202.  Tradition  and  Criticism  in  Western  Culture — The  Modern  World, 
Romantic  to  Post-Modern 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  period  reaching  from  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day  which  emphasizes  the  philosophical  and 
aesthetic  responses  to  the  political,  industrial,  economic,  and  scientific  revolu- 
tions of  modernity.  Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  radical  critiques  of  the 
humanities  in  the  contemporary  university.  Central  texts  include  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  Dickens'  Hard 
Times,  Marx  and  Engels'  Communist  Manifesto,  Nietzsche's  Twilight  of  the  Idols, 
Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Freud's  Outline  of  Psychoanalysis,  Eliot's  Waste  Land, 
Fitzgerald's  Great  Gatsby,  and  Maclntyre's  Three  Rival  Versions  of  Moral  Enquiry. 
(Credit,  full  course)  Staff. 
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ITALIAN 
Instructor  L.  Richardson 


Italian  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  both  a  reading  and  a  basic 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  Only  four  semesters  of  Italian  are  offered; 
therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  major  in  Italian.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  satisfy  the 
University's  foreign  language  requirement  with  Italian  301. 

103,  104.  Elementary  Italian;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  (both  written  and  spoken)  and  extensive  practice  in  listening  compre- 
hension and  reading.  Four  class  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  full  course. )  Richardson. 

203.  Intermediate  Italian;  Intensive  Course 

An  intensive  grammar  review.  Emphasis  is  on  correct  expression,  vocabu- 
lary acquisition,  and  reading  facility.  Prerequisite:  Italian  104.  Students  having 
completed  this  class  may  register  for  Italian  301 .  (Credit,  full  course. )  Richardson. 

301.  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 

Readings  in  the  masterworks  of  Italian  literature  from  Dante  to  Moravia. 
Conducted  in  Italian.  Prerequisite:  Italian  203.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Richardson. 

440.  Directed  Reading 

A  study  of  works  by  important  Italian  writers  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
present.  Texts  selected  will  vary  each  spring.  Conducted  in  Italian.  May  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Richardson. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Lecturer  Kearley 

101.  Library  Resources 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  basic  reference  sources 
and  research  methods  including  use  of  online  data  bases.  It  is  recommended  for 
all  students  who  wish  to  access  information  sources  more  efficiently.  (Credit,  half 
course.)  Staff. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Professor  Cross 

Professor  Puckette,  Chair 

Professor  Ebey 

Professor  Alvarez 

Professor  F.  Croom 

Professor  Ross 

Professor  Priestley 

Professor  Bordley 

Professor  Parrish 

Lecturer  M.  Clarkson 

Lecturer  Kohlbecker 

The  normal  beginning  course  is  Mathematics  101,  Calculus  I.  Those 
students  entering  with  a  course  in  calculus  from  secondary  school  may  be  invited 
to  enroll  in  Mathematics  102,  Calculus  II.  Students  entering  with  Advanced 
Placement  credit  in  calculus  may  enroll  in  Mathematics  101  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  College  requirement  of  a  course  in  mathematics  to  be  taken  here,  but  in  order 
to  receive  course  credit  toward  a  degree  they  will  need  a  course  numbered  102  or 
higher. 

Students  interested  in  science  or  mathematics  beyond  the  introductory 
courses  should  take  the  equivalent  of  both  101  and  102. 

The  department  offers  two  distinct  major  fields,  Mathematics  (with  empha- 
sis either  pure  or  applied)  and  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science. 

A  student  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  will  take  the  equivalent  of 
101,  102,  207  (multidimensional  calculus),  215  (discrete  mathematical  struc- 
tures), and  at  least  six  courses  selected  from  those  numbered  above  300. 
Computer  Science  1 27  or  13 1  is  strongly  recommended.  Students  whose  empha- 
sis is  pure  mathematics  are  advised  to  choose  advanced  courses  to  include  abstract 
algebra,  305,  and  at  least  one  course  in  analysis.  Those  with  emphasis  in  applied 
mathematics  are  advised  to  choose  advanced  courses  to  include  differential 
equations,  312,  and  numerical  analysis,  301. 

A  student  whose  major  is  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  will  take 
courses  in  mathematics  to  include  207,  215,  321  (probability),  and  at  least  one 
of  303  (linear  algebra)  and  301  (numerical  analysis),  as  well  as  courses  in 
computer  science,  to  include  at  least  one  course  at  the  200  level  and  at  least  three 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  are  eligible  for  departmental 
honors  if  they  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  mathematics  courses  beyond  the 
freshman  year.  Eligible  students  who  complete  an  independent  study  project  and 
a  paper  approved  by  the  faculty,  make  an  oral  presentation  of  it  to  the  faculty  and 
students,  and  earn  an  honors  grade  (A  or  B)  on  the  comprehensive  examination 
will  receive  departmental  honors  at  graduation. 
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Students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  may 
earn  departmental  honors  in  the  same  way,  except  the  average  of  at  least  3.5  is 
required  in  all  courses  in  mathematics  and  computer  science  above  the  100  level. 

101.  Calculus  I 

An  elementary  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
calculus:  functions,  limits,  derivatives,  and  integrals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
problem  solving.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

102.  Calculus  II 

A  continuation  of  Calculus  I  Topics  include  the  transcendental  functions, 
further  theory  and  applications  of  integration,  techniques  of  integration,  and 
introduction  to  series.  Some  work  with  a  computer  is  included.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

103.  Calculus:  A  Writing  Course. 

An  elementary  course,  considering  only  algebraic  functions,  introducing 
the  student  to  functions,  limits,  derivatives,  and  integrals,  with  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  development  of  a  clear  style  of  writing  in  mathematics.  Some  attention 
is  paid  to  the  history  of  mathematics.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Priestley. 

104.  Finite  Mathematics 

Topics  are  chosen  from  among  the  following;  probability,  number  theory, 
mathematical  induction,  graph  theory,  logic,  set  theory,  and  history  of  math- 
ematics. The  course  may  include  some  work  on  computer  programming.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

204.  Elementary  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  statistics  covering  these  topics:  probability,  binomial 
and  normal  distributions,  mean,  median,  variance,  standard  deviation,  the 
distinction  between  sample  and  population,  t-distribution,  hypothesis  testing, 
confidence  intervals,  and  linear  regression.  Prerequisite:  either  Mathematics  101 
or  Mathematics  104,  or  sophomore  standing  in  the  College.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

207.  Multidimensional  Calculus 

Elementary  linear  algebra  and  calculus  of  several  variables.  Vectors,  partial 
and  directional  derivatives,  space  curves,  gradients,  maxima  and  minima,  linear 
and  differentiable  transformations,  vector  fields,  line  integrals,  multidimen- 
sional Riemann  integrals,  and  applications  in  physics  and  geometry  are  considered. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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215.  Discrete  Mathematical  Structures. 

A  study  of  topics  normally  including  the  following:  logic,  sets,  functions, 
relations,  graphs  and  trees,  mathematical  induction,  recursion,  algebraic  struc- 
tures. The  subject  matter  is  to  be  of  current  interest  to  both  mathematics  and 
computer  science  students.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

301.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  numerical  mathematics,  including  interpolation  and 
curve-fitting,  quadrature,  iterative  methods  in  linear  and  non-linear  algebra, 
difference  equations,  and  applications  of  the  above  to  the  approximate  solution 
of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207; 
corequisite:  Mathematics  215.  Offered  1990-91  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Ross. 

302.  Linear  Algebra 

A  course  designed  to  provide  some  important  mathematical  tools  that  will 
be  useful  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Systems  of  linear  equations,  vectors  and  matrices, 
determinants,  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  inner  and  cross  products, 
and  eigenvalues  and  canonical  forms  are  considered.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Mathematics  207,  215,  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

303.  Intermediate  Analysis 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  for 
functions  of  a  real  variable.  The  course  also  includes  convergence  of  series  and 
sequences  of  functions  as  well  as  topology  of  the  real  line.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

305,  306.  Abstract  Algebra 

A  study  of  these  important  algebraic  structures:  integral  domains,  polynomi- 
als, groups,  vector  spaces,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and  elementary  Galois  theory. 
Offered  1990-91  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

311.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

An  introduction  to  analytic  functions.  Rational,  exponential,  logarithmic, 
and  trigonometric  functions  in  the  complex  plane,  Cauchy's  integral  formula, 
Taylor  series,  Laurent  series,  residues,  poles,  and  conformal  mapping  are  consid- 
ered along  with  applications  to  physical  problems  and  other  areas  of  mathematics. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff 

312.  Differential  Equations 

Ordinary  differential  equations,  with  applications.  Methods  of  numerical 
approximation,  power  series,  and  Laplace  transforms.  Existence  and  uniqueness 
of  solution.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 
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314.  Topology 

An  introduction  to  point-set  topology  with  emphasis  on  Euclidean  spaces 
and  applications  to  analysis.  Topics  include  connectedness,  compactness,  count- 
ability  conditions,  separation  properties,  metric  spaces,  continuity, 
homeomorphisms,  and  product  spaces.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

316.  Algebraic  Topology 

An  introduction  to  algebraic  and  combinational  topology  with  emphasis  on 
applications  to  analysis  and  Euclidean  geometry.  Topics  covered  include  simpli- 
cial  homology,  the  fundamental  group,  covering  spaces,  the  higher  homotopy 
groups,  and  the  homology  sequence.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Croom. 

320.  Graph  Theory 

A  basic  introductory  course  in  the  field  of  graphs  and  their  application:  the 
fundamental  definition  and  theorems  of  the  subject  will  be  studied  and  examples 
of  how  they  apply  to  various  subjects  will  be  considered.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Alvarez. 

321,  322.  Probability  and  Statistics 

A  treatment  of  probability  and  a  logical  development  of  the  framework  of 
mathematical  statistics.  Topics  include  random  variables,  distribution  functions, 
sampling,  and  statistical  inference.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  207.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Ebey. 

332.  Mathematical  Modelling 

An  introduction  to  the  creation  of  mathematical  models,  both  deterministic 
and  probabilistic,  for  the  description  of  problems  drawn  from  physical,  biological, 
social,  and  environmental  sources.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Equations.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Puckette. 

401.  Mathematical  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  real  variable  theory.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

403.  Honors  Seminar 

Study  of  a  selected  topic.  Participants  in  the  seminar  include  the  mathemat- 
ics faculty  and  invited  students.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

410.  Mathematical  Methods  in  Physics  (also  Physics  410) 

Vector  spaces  and  linear  operators,  with  applications.  Fourier  series,  bound- 
ary value  problems,  orthogonal  functions.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  312,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Offered  1990-1991  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Parrish. 
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413.  Number  Theory 

Largely  an  algebraic  study  of  the  standard  number-theoretic  functions, 
congruences,  primes,  quadratic  residues,  and  other  topics  selected  according  to 
the  interests  of  the  students  and  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Offered  1990-91  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Cross. 

420.  Geometry 

Topics  in  Euclidean  and  projective  geometry  are  discussed.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  played  by  groups  of  transformations  in  the 
study  of  geometry.  Offered  1990-91  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Cross. 

444.  Independent  Study 

(Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

456.  Differential  Geometry 

The  geometry  of  n-dimensional  oriented  surfaces.  Geodesies,  parallel  trans- 
port, curvature  and  convexity.  Minimal  surfaces.  The  Gauss-Bonnet  theorem. 
Riemannian  metrics.  Prerequisite:  Linear  algebra  and  differential  equations  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Parrish. 

Computer  Science 

CS127.  Computer  Science  (with  Pascal) 

An  introduction  to  computer  science,  and  the  design  and  implementation 
of  computer  algorithms,  based  on  the  programming  language  Pascal.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

CS131.  Computer  Science  (with  Scheme) 

An  introduction  to  computer  science,  and  the  design  and  implementation 
of  computer  algorithms,  based  on  the  programming  language  Scheme.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

CS256.  Introduction  to  Programming  Languages 

Imperative,  declarative,  functional  and  object-oriented  programming  lan- 
guage paradigms,  using  the  programming  languages  C,  Prolog,  and  Scheme. 
Prerequisite:  CS127  or  CS131  or  consent  or  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

CS257.  Data  Structures 

Recursion,  data  abstraction,  algorithm  design  and  analysis,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  large  programs,  using  the  programming  language  Pascal.  Prerequisite: 
CS127  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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CS320.  Analysis  of  Algorithms 

Systematic  study  of  algorithms  and  their  complexity,  searching  and  sorting, 
NP-complete  and  intractable  problems.  Prerequisite:  CS257.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

CS323.  Computer  Organization 

Levels  of  computer  organization,  processors  and  related  hardware  compo- 
nents, instruction  sets  and  program  execution.  Prerequisite:  CS127  or  CS131. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

CS356.  Artificial  Intelligence 

Knowledge  representation,  expert  systems,  planning  natural  language  pro- 
cessing, computer  vision,  machine  learning  and  game  playing,  and  cognition. 
Prerequisite:  CS256  or  CS257,  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

CS406.  Programming  Language  Semantics 

Abstraction,  representation,  and  implementation  of  programming  lan- 
guages, using  the  programming  language  Scheme.  Prerequisite:  CS256  or  consent 
of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

CS411.  Computer  Architecture 

Computer  design  and  performance,  processors  and  their  instruction  sets, 
pipelining,  memory-hierarchy,  acceleration  mechanisms  and  multiprocessor 
systems.  Prerequisite:  CS323.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

CS417.  Computer  Graphics 

Visible  lines  and  surfaces,  reflection  models,  shading  techniques,  parametric 
representation  of  surfaces,  ray-tracing,  radiosity,  image  analysis  and  manipula- 
tion. Prerequisite:  CS257  or  CS231.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

CS421.  Compiler  Writing 

Interpreters,  compilers,  loaders  and  linkers.  Lexical  and  syntactic  analysis, 
context-free  languages,  parsing,  code  generation  and  optimization.  Prerequisite: 
CS406.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

CS428.  Operating  Systems 

Process  management,  memory  management,  control  of  input  and  output, 
bus  arbitration,  and  file  system  design.  Prerequisite:  CS323.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

CS444.  Independent  Study 

(Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 
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MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 

Professor  Naylor  (Spanish) 

Professor  J.  Schaefer  (French) 

Professor  Benson  (English),  Chair 

Associate  Professor  Bonds  (Classics) 

Assistant  Professor  Ridyard  (History) 

The  Medieval  Studies  Program  provides  guidelines  within  the  structure  of 
departmental  course  offerings  for  a  comprehensive  major  in  a  particular  area  of 
concentration  in  the  Medieval  period,  such  as  literature,  history,  or  philosophy, 
chosen  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  committee  at  the  time  the  major  is 
declared.  The  program  consists  of  three  parts: 

I.  Required  Courses 

Classics:  Medieval  Latin  (405)  Full  course 

English:  Earlier  Medieval  Literature,  Chaucer  (311,  312)  ....  2  Full  courses 

Fine  Arts:  Medieval  Art  (320) Full  course 

History:  Medieval  Europe  (303,  304)  •• 2  Full  courses 

Philosophy:  History  of  Philosophy  (203) Full  course 

Medieval  Philosophy  (302) Full  course 

8  Full  courses 

II.  Research  Project  and  Paper 

Majors  are  required  to  carry  through  a  research  project  culminating  in  a 
paper  of  interdisciplinary  character  in  connection  with  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  paper  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  project  will  be  directed  by  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  examined  and  judged  by  an  interdisciplinary  panel.  The  paper 
must  be  presented  by  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  senior  year. 

III.  Electives 

Elective  courses  will  be  recommended  by  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  student's  approved  area  of  concentration  from  among  upper  level  course 
offerings  in  various  disciplines. 

Majors  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  of  interdisciplinary 
character  devised  and  judged  by  an  interdisciplinary  panel.  A  citation  of  honors 
on  the  research  paper  and  on  the  written  comprehensive  examination  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  examining  panel  will  qualify  the  major  for  honors. 

Majors  are  encouraged  to  satisfy  the  college  language  requirement  with 
Latin  as  early  as  possible  and  to  complete  the  program  requirement  in  Latin  at 
their  first  opportunity.  Familiarity  with  a  vernacular  language  other  than  English 
is  desirable. 
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Travel  and  study  abroad  are  highly  desirable  for  students  electing  this  major. 
They  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  British  Studies  at  Oxford  or  other 
established  programs  such  as  those  at  the  University  of  York  and  the  University 
of  Poitiers. 

444.  Independent  Study 

May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 


MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Shrader,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  Delcamp 

Assistant  Professor  Lindley 

Instructor  Rupert 

Lecturer  Whipple 

LecturerWilkes 

The  department  offers  a  variety  of  courses  in  music  history  and  music  theory, 
and  offers  performance  instruction  in  selected  areas.  Courses  of  study  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  the  student  who  wishes  to  study  music  as  a 
discipline  of  the  humanities  within  the  context  of  a  general  liberal  arts  education, 
and  (2)  the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  musicology,  music 
theory,  church  music,  or  one  of  the  performance  areas  in  which  the  department 
offers  instruction.*  Prospective  majors  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  department 
as  early  as  possible  in  their  undergraduate  careers  in  order  to  define  their  goals  in 
music  and  to  determine  the  most  profitable  course  of  study. 

All  music  majors  must  pass  amass  at  least  nine  course  credits  in  music, 
including  101,  201,  202,  260-261-360,  the  equivalent  of  one  course  (two 
semesters  of  study)  in  performance  at  the  300  level,  one  elective  course  in  music 
history,  and  the  equivalent  of  one  course  (four  semesters  of  participation)  of 
ensemble.  Some  students  are  advised  to  take  102  (Musicianship  I)  before 
enrolling  in  260  (Musicianship  II);  this  does  not  count  toward  the  major. 

Students  with  strong  applied  skills  may,  with  department  consent,  under- 
take a  more  rigorous  course  emphasizing  music  performance.  Music  performance 
concentrators  must  take  the  equivalent  of  two  full  courses  in  performance  at  the 
300  level  in  addition  to  the  courses  prescribed  above,  and  must  give  a  public 
recital  of  at  least  thirty  minutes'  duration.  All  majors  must  take  a  written 
comprehensive  examination  on  the  history  and  theory  of  music. 

Music  majors  must  demonstrate  proficiency  at  the  keyboard.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  two  semesters  of  271  or  371  fulfills  this  requirement  for  students 
with  little  or  no  preparation  in  the  keyboard  instruments.  In  addition  majors  are 
expected  to  attend  musical  events  sponsored  by  the  department  and  by  the 
University  Performing  Arts  Series. 
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Music  majors  are  advised  that  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  the  most 
useful  languages  in  music  research  and  are  encouraged  to  fulfill  their  foreign 
language  requirement  by  taking  any  two  of  these  languages  through  the  second 
year  level. 

Membership  in  the  University  Choir,  Orchestra,  and  other  performance 
ensembles  is  open  to  all  qualified  students.  Ensemble  participation  earns  one  half 
course  credit  for  two  consecutive  semesters  of  participation.  Credit  for  ensemble 
participation  is  awarded  on  a  pass-fail  basis  only. 

Students  seeking  departmental  honors  in  music  are  expected  to  have  a  3.5 
average  in  music  courses,  must  contribute  to  the  musical  life  of  the  University, 
must  pass  the  comprehensive  exam  with  distinction,  and  must  submit  an  honors 
thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser.  For  music  performance  concen- 
trators a  public  recital  may  be  considered  as  the  honors  thesis. 

*  Applied  instruction  is  presently  offered  in  piano,  organ,  carillon,  voice, 
violin,  viola,  cello,  and  the  orchestral  woodwinds. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  students;  no  previous  musical  experience  is 
required. 

101.  Introduction  to  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  great  music  of  western  civilization  from  the  middle 
ages  to  the  present.  The  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  music 
and  proceeds  with  a  chronological  overview  of  music  history.  Musical  master- 
works  from  all  style  periods  are  studied.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

102.  Musicianship  I 

A  general  introduction  to  the  language  of  music  intended  to  assist  the 
student  to  gain  fluency  in  the  reading  of  conventional  musical  notation. 
Fundamental  theoretical  concepts  (melodic  and  rhythmic  notation,  intervals, 
scales,  meter,  tonality)  are  studied,  and  rudimentary  applied  skills  (ear-training, 
sight-singing,  keyboard  harmony)  are  cultivated.  Students  with  considerable 
musical  preparation  are  urged  to  seek  placement  in  Music  260  (Musicianship  II). 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

Some  musical  experience  maybe  expected  of  the  general  college  student  in  the 
following  courses;  consult  with  the  department. 

201,  202.  History  of  Music 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  course  of  music  history  from  the  monophonic 
period  to  the  present  day.  Music  201  covers  the  Medieval  period,  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  Baroque  period;  Music  202  studies  the  classical,  romantic,  and 
modern  periods.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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205.  Music  of  the  Baroque  Era 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  music  from  1600  to  1750  culminat- 
ing in  the  study  of  selected  works  by  Bach  and  Handel.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Delcamp. 

206.  Music  of  the  Classic  Period 

A  study  of  the  formulation  of  the  classical  style  and  its  evolution  in  the  hands 
of  the  Viennese  classicists:  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Shrader. 

207.  Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

A  study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  ethos  of  musical  romanticism  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  works  of  the  great  composers  from  Schubert  to  Mahler.  (Credit, 
full  course. )  Shrader. 

208.  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  music  from  the  Impressionist  period 
to  the  present  day,  encompassing  neo-classicism,  expressionism,  serialism,  and 
electronic  music.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Delcamp. 

219.  The  Symphony 

A  study  of  the  principal  genre  of  orchestral  composition  from  its  birth  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Selected  works  by  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Mahler  and  others  will  be  closely  examined.  The  evolution  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  will  be  considered.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Lindley. 

223.  American  Music 

A  chronological  survey  of  music  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present  day  with  emphasis  on  the  music  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  course  examines  both  European-derived  styles  and  vernacular  styles  (e.g., 
ragtime,  jazz,  and  rock).  (Credit,  full  course.)  Shrader. 

225.  Music  and  Drama 

A  comparative  and  historical  examination  of  works  for  the  lyric  stage, 
including  grand  opera,  comic  opera  in  its  various  national  manifestations,  and 
American  musical  theatre.  Literary  sources  of  stage  works  will  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  scores.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Shrader. 

227.  Survey  of  Keyboard  Literature 

A  study  of  music  composed  for  keyboard  instruments  from  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  a  distinct  keyboard  idiom  in  the  late  Renaissance  to  the  present 
day.  Selected  works  by  composers  such  as  Bach,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy,  and 
Messiaen  will  be  closely  examined.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Delcamp. 
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229.  The  Mass  in  Music 

An  historical  survey  of  musical  settings  of  the  mass  from  Gregorian  Chant 
to  the  twentieth  century.  Settings  by  Palestrina,  Machaut,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Verdi,  and  twentieth-century  composers  will  be  analyzed  in  detail. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Delcamp. 

231.  Music  in  the  Anglican  Church 

A  survey  of  music  in  the  English  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  day.  The  evolving  role  of  music  in  the  Anglican  liturgy  will  be  considered 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  history  of  the  English  church  and  the  evolution  of 
European  musical  style.  Works  by  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Handel,  Vaughan 
Williams,  and  others  will  be  closely  examined.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Delcamp. 


The  following  sequence  of  three  courses  constitutes  a  systematic  study  of  the 
theoretical  concepts  and  applied  skills  which  are  requisite  to  good  musicianship.  The 
sequence  is  required  of  music  majors,  hut  is  also  appropriate  for  non-majors  who  are 
serious  students  of  music  performance  or  composition.  Students  may  gain  entry  into 
Music  260  by  successfully  completing  Music  102  or  by  passing  a  department- 
administered  placement  test  on  the  rudiments  of  music. 

260.  Musicianship  II 

An  introduction  to  the  harmonic  theory  of  the  common  practice  period. 
The  course  begins  with  a  review  of  music  fundamentals  and  then  examines  the 
nature  of  triads  and  seventh  chords,  basic  principles  of  voice-leading  and 
harmonic  progression,  chord  inversion,  and  non-chord  tones.  Skills  such  as  ear- 
training  and  keyboard  harmony  are  simultaneously  cultivated.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

261.  Musicianship  III 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  harmony  of  the  common  practice  period, 
including  an  introduction  to  chromatic  harmony  (secondary  function  chords 
and  diatonic  modulation).  The  vocabulary  of  harmonic  analysis  is  extended; 
aural  skills  on  an  increasingly  sophisticated  level  are  cultivated.  Composition  in 
traditional  music  idioms  is  undertaken.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

360.  Musicianship  IV 

Advanced  chromatic  sonorities,  chromatic  modulation,  and  extended  tertian 
harmonies  are  studied.  Aspects  of  twentieth-century  and  pre-Baroque  music 
theory  and  analytic  vocabulary  are  introduced.  Exercises  in  free  composition  are 
undertaken.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 
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401.  Seminar  in  Musicology 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  music  research.  A  series  of 
musicological  problems  will  be  addressed,  and  the  specific  problems  involved  in 
expository  writing  about  music  will  be  discussed.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
produce  a  paper  involving  original  research.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Shrader. 

403.  Form  and  Analysis 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  formal  procedures  of  western  musical 
composition.  Intensive  study  of  selected  musical  masterpieces.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Shrader. 

405.  Counterpoint  and  Fugue 

Analysis  and  writing  in  all  eighteenth-century  contrapuntal  and  fugal  forms. 
Prerequisite:  Music  304.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Delcamp. 

421.  The  Psychology  of  Music  (also  Psychology  421) 

The  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  responses  to  musical  stimuli:  discriminative 
effective,  aesthetic,  and  rhythmic.  Measurements  of  musical  performance  and 
talent.  Industrial  and  therapeutic  use  of  music.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  1988  1989  and  alternate  years. (Credit,  full  course.) 
Lundin. 

444.  Independent  Study 

To  meet  the  needs  and  particular  interests  of  selected  students.  May  be 
repeated.  (Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

Ensemble 

Participation  in  the  University  Orchestra,  the  University  Choir,  or  other 
ensemble  under  the  supervision  of  the  music  faculty.  (Credit,  half  course  for  two 
consecutive  semesters  of  participation.) 

251.  University  Choir 

Delcamp. 

253.  University  Orchestra 

Shrader. 
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Performance 

The  following  performance  courses  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  and  do  not  award  credit.  Weekly  lessons  with  the  instructor  and  daily  practice 
are  expected.  The  course  may  be  repeated. 

271.  Piano  (No  credit.)  Shrader,  Whipple. 

273.  Organ  (No  credit.)  Delcamp. 

275.  Voice  (No  credit.)  Rupert. 

277.  Strings  (No  credit. )Lindley. 

279.  Winds  (No  credit.)  Wilkes. 

281  Carillon  (No  credit.)  Whipple. 

Performance 

The  following  performance  courses  may  only  be  taken  by  students  who  are  enrolled 
in — or  have  already  completed — Music  260,  261 ,  and  360.  Consent  of  the  instructor 
is  required;  the  course  may  be  repeated.  Weekly  lessons  with  the  instructor  and  daily 
practice  are  expected.  Music  majors  may  earn  a  full  course  credit  during  the  semester 
in  which  a  senior  recital  is  given. 

371.  Piano  (Credit,  half  course.)  Shrader,  Whipple. 

373.  Organ  (Credit,  half  course.)  Delcamp. 

375.  Voice  (Credit,  half  course.)  Rupert. 

377.  Strings  (Credit,  half  course. )Lindley. 

379.  Winds  (Credit,  half  course.)  Wilkes. 

381  Carillon  (Credit,  half  course.)  Whipple. 

383.  Conducting  (Credit,  half  course.)  Shrader,  Delcamp. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
(See  Forestry  and  Geology) 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Garland 

Associate  Professor  Peterman,  Chair 

Asociate  Professor  J.  Peters 

Instructor  DuPree 

Any  course  not  taken  to  satisfy  a  degree  requirement  may  be  taken  on  a  pass- 
fail  basis.  Courses  below  the  300  level  have  no  prerequisite.  Philosophy  101  is 
offered  every  semester  and  is  the  normal  prerequisite  for  300-  and  400-level 
courses.  Philosophy  101,  202,  203,  and  204  all  fulfill  the  philosophy-religion 
degree  requirement. 

A  student  majoring  in  philosophy  is  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of  ten 
courses  in  philosophy.  All  seniors  are  required  to  take  a  senior  tutorial  in  which 
they  write  a  senior  essay.  Qualified  students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by 
writing  an  honors  essay.  Under  some  circumstances,  credit  may  be  allowed  for 
relevant  courses  in  other  departments.  Philosophy  101,  201,  202,  203,  204,  and 
309  are  normally  required  of  majors.  In  addition  it  is  required  that  students  take 
the  Junior  Tutorial,  offered  in  alternate  years  as  306  and  308,  and  the  Senior 
Tutorial  45 1  or  452.  It  is  recommended  that  majors  take  two  from  the  following: 
325,  350,  402,  403,  411,  and  415. 

A  written  comprehensive  examination  is  required  for  all  majors.  In  selecting 
candidates  for  honors,  the  qualifications  of  each  major  will  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  The  normal  minimum  requirements  for  honors  are  as  follows: 
a  B  average  in  all  course  work;  a  B  +  average  in  all. work  in  the  department;  B  + 
on  the  comprehensive  examination;  B  +  on  the  honors  essay  and  the  oral 
examination  on  this  essay.  Candidates  for  honors  take  Philosophy  452,  write  an 
honors  essay  under  the  direction  of  a  tutor,  and  take  an  oral  examination  on  the 
honors  essay. 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

A  systematic  introduction  to  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  through  selected 
readings.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

201.  Logic 

An  introductory  study  of  classical  logic,  symbolic  logic,  and  informal 
reasoning.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Garland. 

202.  Ethics 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  moral  philosophy  through  the  reading 
of  selected  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  and  Sartre.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Garland,  Peterman. 

203.  204.  History  of  Philosophy 

A  survey  of  important  thinkers  in  Western  civilization.  First  semester  Thales 
to  William  of  Occam,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Second  semester 
Descartes  through  Hume.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peters. 
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220.  The  Self 

An  analysis  of  the  major  turning  points  in  the  development  of  the  concept 
of  the  self  in  Western  philosophical  thought.  The  point  of  the  analysis  is  to 
elucidate  our  contemporary  conception  and  the  problems  with  it  in  order  to 
point  to  a  solution  to  these  problems.  In  so  doing,  possible  answers  to  the 
questions  of  the  nature  of  rationality,  knowledge,  faith,  and  the  meaning  of  life 
will  be  proposed.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peterman,  Peters. 

222.  Contemporary  Moral  Issues 

A  philosophical  examination  of  moral  issues  in  contemporary  life,  such  as 
abortion,  euthanasia,  sexual  morality,  capital  punishment,  environmental  pol- 
lution, world  hunger,  and  nuclear  disarmament.  Class  lectures  and  discussions 
will  be  designed  to  clarify  the  nature  of  each  issue  and  to  examine  the  various 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

251.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (also  Religion  251) 

A  philosophical  examination  of  the  rational  responses  to  questions  about 
the  ultimate  nature  and  meaning  of  existence,  such  as  the  reality  of  God,  the 
rational  legitimacy  of  faith,  the  significance  of  religious  language,  the  good  and 
evil  of  creation.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carden,  Clayton. 

252.  Existentialism 

A  survey  of  existentialism  as  a  philosophic  movement  conducted  through  a 
study  of  its  origins  in  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  and  its  contemporary  forms  in 
the  writings  of  such  thinkers  as  Heidegger  and  Sartre.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Peterman. 

306.  Epistemology 

An  analysis  of  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  skepticism  and  solutions  to  that 
problem. (Credit,  full  course.)  Peterman. 

308.  Metaphysics 

An  historically  oriented  program  of  reading  and  discussion  which  will  focus 
on  the  basic  issues  and  fundamental  problems  of  metaphysics.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  place  of  metaphysics  in  traditional  philosophical  thought 
and  to  its  contemporary  status  and  significance.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peters. 

309.  Post-Modern  Philosophy 

A  study  of  the  major  philosophers  and  movements  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth-century.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  Kant,  Hegel,  Schopenauer,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  and  selected  texts  from  the 
twentieth-century  thought.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Garland. 
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311.  American  Philosophy 

A  study  of  the  transcendentalism  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  the  pragma- 
tism of  Pierce,  James,  and  Dewey.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
relationship  between  theories  of  reality  and  theories  of  value.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Garland. 

317.  Problems  in  Contemporary  Political  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  a  selected  topic  of  major  importance  in  current  political 
thought.  The  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  presenting  opposing  viewpoints  and 
evaluating  their  arguments.  The  specific  focus  of  the  course  may  vary.  Topics  may 
include  the  nature  of  human  rights,  the  meaning  of  justice,  or  the  debate  between 
capitalism  and  socialism.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peters. 

321.  Philosophy  in  Literature 

A  study  of  works  which  have  been  influential  in  the  history  of  ideas.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

325.  Plato 

A  study  of  selected  Platonic  dialogues,  with  emphasis  upon  the  early  and 
middle  dialogues.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ethics  of  Socrates  and  to 
the  theories  of  knowledge,  reality,  and  value  developed  by  Plato.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Garland,  Peters. 

350.  Aristotle 

A  study  of  the  components  and  the  coherence  of  Aristotle's  general 
understanding  of  being,  philosophy  of  nature,  conception  of  truth,  and  theory  of 
man  and  the  state.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peters. 

402.  Kant 

A  seminar  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Peterman. 

403.  Whitehead 

The  metaphysics  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  studied  both  in  its  historical 
development  and  in  its  systematic  expression  in  Process  and  Reality.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Garland. 

411.  Wittgenstein 

An  examination  and  evaluation  of  Wittgenstein's  philosophical  views 
through  a  close  reading  of  various  writings  from  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus  to 
Philosophical  Investigations.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peterman. 
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415.  Nietzsche 

An  examination  of  selected  writings  from  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  to  The  Will  to 
Power.  Emphasis  is  given  to  close  reading  of  texts  and  critical  evaluation  of  their 
main  ideas.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peterman. 

426.  Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  contemporary  debate  on  a  selected  topic  such  as  ethical 
relativism,  the  relations  of  mind  to  body,  or  the  nature  of  free  will.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
half-full  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

451.  Senior  Tutorial 

Examination  of  selected  contemporary  critical  discussions  of  key  move- 
ments  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Students  will  write  a  senior  thesis  on  a  related 
topic  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

452.  Senior  Honors  Tutorial 

Seniors  only,  by  invitation  of  the  department.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

Director  Huyck 

Instructor  Afton,  Chair 

Trainer  Barry 

Coach  Chu 

Coach  Davis 

Coach  Kern 

Coach  Ladd 

Coach  Lisella 

Coach  Logan 

Coach  B.  Samko 

Coach  M.  Samko 

Coach  C.  Shackelford 

Coach  J.  Shackelford 

Coach  Van  Wie 

Assistant  Bauer 

Assistant  Black 

Assistant  Peeler 

Assistant  Poquette 
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Assistant  P.  Pearigen 

Assistant  Raulston 

Assistant  Spaccarelli 

All  students  must  receive  credit  for  two  semesters  of  satisfactory  work  in 
physical  education.  The  Department  of  Physical  Education  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  a  student's  work  is  satisfactory.  A  minimum  swimming  require- 
ment must  be  met  by  all  students.  Exceptions:  (1)  students  who  are  excused  from 
physical  activity  by  a  physician,  (2)  students  who  are  military  veterans,  (3) 
students  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

This  requirement  may  be  completed  at  any  time.  Each  class  generally 
consists  of  two  scheduled  periods  each  week  of  one  hour  in  length.  (Academic 
credit  of  one  hour  is  given  for  satisfactory  work;  maximum  credit,  three  hours; 
these  do  not  count  toward  the  32  courses  required  for  graduation.) 

Among  the  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1 .  To  develop  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  some  game  well  so  that  it  may  be 
enjoyed  both  in  college  and  later  life. 

2.  To  develop  agility  and  coordination  of  mind,  eye,  and  body. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  swim. 

4-      To  grow  in  understanding  of  and  develop  skills  in  maintaining  physical 
fitness  for  daily  living. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  offers  instruction  in  various  activi- 
ties throughout  the  year.  This  is  governed  by  the  interest  and  need  expressed  by 
the  students. 

The  intramural  program  for  men  offers  competition  in  touch  football,  cross 
country,  volleyball,  basketball,  handball,  wrestling,  racquetball,  track,  Softball, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  ping  pong,  and  pool. 

Women's  intramural  athletics  include  swimming,  volleyball,  basketball, 
Softball,  soccer,  cross  country,  racquetball,  ultimate  frisbee,  and  a  field  day. 

Schedules  are  conducted  in  the  following  men's  varsity  sports:  football,  cross 
country,  soccer,  basketball,  swimming,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track. 

Athletic  activities  for  women  students  include  the  following  varsity  sports: 
basketball,  cross  country,  field  hockey,  softball,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  track, 
and  volleyball. 

While  they  are  not  varsity  sports,  the  Sewanee  Outing  Program,  the  Rugby 
Club,  and  the  Lacrosse  Club  are  supported  in  every  way  possible  by  the 
Department  of  Athletics.  A  Fencing  Club  and  an  Equestrian  Club  also  provide 
regular  intercollegiate  competition. 

101.  Beginning  Swimming.  Staff. 

103.  Weight  Exercise.  M.  Samko. 

104.  Beginning  Ballet.  P.  Pearigen. 
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105.  Beginning  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 

107.  Beginning  Golf.  Ladd,  Logan. 

108.  Beginning  Handball.  Spaccarelli. 

109.  Beginning  Sailing.  Staff. 

112.  Canoeing  and  Kayaking.  Ashton. 

113.  Beginning  Jazz.  P.  Pearigen. 

115.  Beginning  Riding.  Raulston.* 

116.  Trail  Riding.  Raulston.* 
119.  Weight  Training.  Van  Wie. 

123.  Beginning  Tap  Dance.  P.  Pearigen. 

151.  Basic  and  Emergency  Water  Safety.  Afton. 

200.  Martial  Arts.  Staff. 

205.  Intermediate  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 

207.  Intermediate  Golf  Ladd. 

211.  Outing  Club  Survey.  Ashton. 

213.  Intermediate  Jazz.  P.  Pearigen. 

215.  Intermediate  Riding.  Raulston.* 

239.  Cricket.  Staff. 

251.  SCUBA.  Afton.* 

252.  Advanced  SCUBA.  Afton.* 
305.  Advanced  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford. 
308.  Advanced  Handball.  Spaccarelli. 
315.  Advanced  Riding.  Raulston.* 

325.  Canoe  Team.  Ashton. 

326.  Lacrosse.  Staff. 
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351.  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard.  Afton. 

352.  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard  Instructor.  (Prerequisite:  401) Afton. 
401.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (Prerequisite:  351)  Afton. 

438.  Sports  Medicine.  Barry. 

449.  Cheerleading.  P.  Pearigen. 

450.  Varsity  Swimming/Diving.  M.  Samko. 

451.  Varsity  Tennis.  J.  Shackelford,  C.  Shackelford. 

452.  Varsity  Baseball.  Staff. 

453.  Varsity  Basketball.  Chu  and  Lisella. 

454.  Varsity  Golf.  Van  Wie. 

455.  Varsity  Soccer.  Kern  and  Poquette. 

456.  Varsity  Track  and  Field.  Afton  and  Logan. 

458.  Varsity  Football.  B.  Samko. 

459.  Varsity  Field  Hockey.  Davis 

460.  Varsity  Cross  Country.  Afton  and  Huyck. 

461.  Varsity  Volleyball.  Ladd. 

462.  Varsity  Softball.  Ladd. 
*Extra  fee. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Ellis,  Chair 

Professor  F.  Hart 

Associate  Professor  Peterson 

Assistant  Professor  Durig 

Instructor  Holzknecht 

There  are  three  programs  available  to  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  major 
in  physics. 

A.  Intensive  major  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the 
physical  sciences:  eight  semester  lecture  courses,  four  of  which  have  associated 
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laboratories;  a  half  course  seminar;  plus  Chemistry  101,  102;  Computer  Science 
101;  Mathematics  207  and  312.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required 
as  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination. 

B.  Broad  major  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  medicine, 
clinical  engineering,  biophysics,  environmental  sciences,  health  physics,  or 
teaching:  six  semester  lecture  courses,  four  of  which  have  associated  laboratories, 
including  Physics  203,  303,  and  307;  two  hours  of  seminar;  plus  five  full  courses 
in  other  science  or  mathematics  courses  approved  by  the  physics  department. 

C.  3-2  plan  for  engineering  students:  six  semester  lecture  courses  including 
Physics  203  and  303,  four  of  which  have  associated  laboratories;  half  course 
seminar;  plus  Chemistry  101, 102;  Computer  Science  101;  Mathematics  207  and 
312. 

Research  participation  and  laboratory  assistantship  are  encouraged  in  all 
three  programs. 

For  a  first-year  student  planning  to  major  in  physics,  the  following  curricu- 
lum is  recommended: 

Physics  101,  102  History  100 

Mathematics  101,  102  English  101 

Foreign  Language  103,  104  Physical  Education 

The  second -year  program  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the 
department  chair. 

101,  102.  General  Physics 

A  broad  study  of  classical  and  modern  physics  including  all  major  fields.  The 
mathematical  description  utilizes  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra  and  calculus. 
Lectures:  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Corequisite:  Mathematics  101, 

102.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Hart,  Durig,  Holzknecht. 

201.  Optics 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics. 
Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peterson. 

202.  Thermodynamics 

Classical  thermodynamics  theory  with  applications  and  an  introduction  to 
statistical  mechanics.  Corequisite:  Mathematics  207.  Lecture,  three  hours; 
laboratory,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Hart,  Peterson. 

203.  204.  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  electric  and  magnetic  fields  produced  by  simple  charge  and  current 
distributions  are  calculated.  Alternating  and  direct  current  circuits  with  passive 
and  active  components  are  discussed.  Prerequisites  Physics  101,  102,  and 
Mathematics  101,  102.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peterson. 
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249.  Survey  of  Astronomy 

A  one  semester,  non-laboratory  course  intended  for  nonscience  majors.  The 
topics  covered  include  the  history  of  astronomy,  the  physics  of  astronomy,  and 
current  developments  in  this  dynamic  field.  There  will  be  a  out-of-class  assign- 
ment to  visit  the  observatory  for  a  two  hour  observing  session  twice  a  month  on 
public  viewing  nights  or  during  regularly  schedule  biweekly  observing  sessions. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Durig. 

250.  Introductory  Astronomy  I 

A  study  of  the  development  of  astronomy  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  solar  system,  in  particular  to  mathematical  and 
physical  models  used  in  its  description.  No  prerequisites.  Open  to  all  students. 
Satisfies  the  physical  science  requirements.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  in 
the  Observatory,  full  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Durig. 

251.  Introductory  Astronomy  1 1 

Stellar  and  galactic  astronomy.  Comparisons  and  tests  of  physical  models 
applied  to  astronomy  using  photographically  obtained  data  and  the  limitations 
of  this  tool  as  a  method  of  analysis  will  be  stressed  in  the  accompanying 
laboratory.  Prerequisite  Physics  250.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  full  course  without  laboratory;  or  full  course  with  the  laboratory.) 
Durig. 

303.  Mechanics 

A  required  course  for  physics  majors  and  most  engineering  students.  Math- 
ematical methods  are  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Physics  101  and  102,  Math  207. 
Lecture,  three  hours.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Holzknecht.. 

304.  Theoretical  Mechanics 

Moving  coordinate  systems,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagrangian  mechanics, 
variational  principles,  and  relativistic  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  303. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Ellis. 

307,  308.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

A  survey  of  important  developments  in  physics  during  the  twentieth 
century,  including  general  and  special  relativity,  superconductivity,  quantum 
theory  and  its  applications  to  the  description  of  the  atomic  and  subatomic  world.. 
Prerequisite  Physics  101,  102.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Peterson. 

312.  Seminar 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  students,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student 
is  expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  or  her  choice  in  physics. 
Required  for  physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  public  is  invited. 
Offered  Spring  1993  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Ellis. 
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401.  Quantum  Mechanics  and  Modern  Physics 

A  four-vector  treatment  of  relativity  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the 
wave  particle  duality  observed  for  radiation  and  matter.  The  mathematical 
formalism  of  quantum  mechanics  is  developed  and  applied  to  potential  wells,  the 
harmonic  oscillator,  and  the  hydrogen  atom.  Further  applications  are  made  in  a 
survey  of  nuclear  and  solid  state  physics.  Permission  of  the  instructor  to  take  the 
course  is  required.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Hart. 

407,  408.  Physics  Research 

An  introduction  to  research  in  physics  through  theoretical  and  experimen- 
tal investigation  of  an  original  problem  .  The  reporting  of  research  work  at 
seminars  and  professional  meetings  is  encouraged.  (Credit,  variable  each  semes- 
ter.) Staff. 

412.  Seminar 

A  series  of  lectures  by  faculty,  students,  and  invited  speakers.  Every  student 
is  expected  to  present  at  least  one  talk  on  a  topic  of  his  or  her  choice  in  physics. 
Required  for  physics  majors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  public  is  invited. 
Offered  Spring  1992,  and  alternate  years.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

421.  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory 

Gauss's,  Ampere's,  and  Faraday's  laws  are  derived  and  applied  to  problems 
of  practical  interest.  Their  synthesis  in  Maxwell's  equations  is  applied  to  the 
theory  of  electromagnetic  waves  and  advanced  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  204. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Hart. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  variable.)  Staff 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Professor  Gilchrist 

Professor  Keele 

Professor  Brockett 

Professor  Dunn 

Professor  B.  Ward,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  R.  Pearigen 

Instructor  J.  Ward 

Visiting  Lecturer  Gribbin 

Students  fulfilling  the  social  science  requirement  by  taking  a  course  in  this 
department  are  advised  that  any  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  that  requirement. 

Students  majoring  in  political  science  will  be  expected  to  complete  101  and 
102  by  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year. 
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Students  majoring  in  Political  Science  are  expected  to  take  a  minimum  of 
nine  courses  in  Political  Science.  These  courses  will  normally  include  101,  102, 
150,  and  a  course  in  political  thought. 

The  comprehensive  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts.  Part  I  deals  with 
fundamentals  and  includes  the  100  level  courses  and  a  course  in  political 
thought.  Part  II  covers  one  of  the  five  fields  of  specialization.  (American  Politics, 
Comparative  Politics,  International  Relations,  Political  Theory,  and  Public 
Law) 

Students  who  have  taken  a  minimum  of  six  political  science  courses  with 
departmental  average  of  at  least  3.25  may  request  enrollment  during  either 
semester  of  their  senior  year  in  the  Honors  Tutorial,  Political  Science  450. 
Departmental  honors  will  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  maintains  an  average  of 
3.25  or  better  in  departmental  courses,  passes  the  comprehensive  examination 
with  an  overall  grade  of  B,  and  presents  an  honors  paper  which  the  political 
science  faculty  believes  merits  the  distinction  of  honors. 

Students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  professional  careers  in  international  affairs 
are  encouraged  to  take  several  upper-level  economics  courses  (for  example, 
microeconomics,  macroeconomics,  international  economics). 

Students  considering  graduate  work  in  political  science  are  encouraged  to 
take  Political  Behavior  (307)  and  at  least  one  semester  of  upper-level  Political 
Theory  (301,  302)  as  well  as  a  capstone  seminar:  Seminar  on  International 
Politics  (425),  Seminar  on  Comparative  Politics  (42.9),  or  Tutorial  in  Public  Law 
(453). 

Students  interested  in  pre-law  are  strongly  urged  to  take  courses  in  Anglo- 
American  history  and  constitutional  development,  political  theory,  economics, 
and  logic.  The  Law  School  Admissions  Test  is  required  by  all  law  schools  and 
should  be  taken  early  in  the  senior  year. 

101.  American  Government  and  Politics 

A  study  of  the  United  States  Federal  government.  (Credit,  full  course. )  Staff. 

102.  Comparative  Politics 

An  Introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  politics,  employing  a  concep- 
tual, or  thematic,  approach.  Selected  countries'  political  systems  will  be  examined 
with  a  focus  on  major  features,  including  their  governmental  institutions, 
political  parties,  and  political  culture.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

105.  Introduction  to  Political  Theory 

An  examination  of  the  perennial  issues  and  problems  of  politics  as  they 
relate  to  the  conduct  and  self-understanding  of  individuals  and  societies.  Funda- 
mental concepts,  such  as  justice,  freedom,  and  order  will  be  examined  in  the 
context  of  selected  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Mill,  and  others.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Pearigen. 
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150.  World  Politics 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  international  relations,  concentrating  on 
perspectives  and  policies  of  major  countries,  principal  institutions,  international 
law  and  international  organization,  and  selected  topics;  for  example,  arms  races 
and  arms  control,  economic  and  political  integration,  disparities  of  income, 
problems  of  food  and  population,  and  human  rights.  Course  requirements 
include  simulation.  (Credit,  full  course.)  B.  Ward  and  Dunn. 

201.  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups 

The  history,  organization,  and  functions  of  political  parties;  the  activities 
and  importance  of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda;  the  relationship  between 
economic  power  and  politics.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gilchrist. 

203.  The  Presidency 

A  study  of  the  office  and  powers  of  the  President,  Presidential  leadership, 
and  the  relations  between  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress  and  the  executive 
agencies.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Brockett. 

204.  Legislative  Process 

The  composition,  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  legislative  bodies 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gilchrist. 

205.  The  Judicial  Process 

An  examination  of  the  judicial  process  in  the  United  States  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  federal  court  system  in  the  context  of  the  American  political 
process.  The  central  focus  will  be  on  judicial  selection  and  socialization,  the 
decisional  process,  and  the  impact  of  judicial  decisions.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Keele. 

210.  State  and  Local  Government 

A  critical  examination  of  politics  and  operations  of  government  at  the  state, 
county,  and  city  levels  in  the  United  States.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Keele. 

227.  Africa  in  World  Politics 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  both  Africa's  position 
in  world  politics  and  the  effect  of  international  factors  on  African  nations.  The 
focus  is  on  the  period  since  1945.  Africa's  relations  with  the  major  powers, 
capitalist  and  socialist,  as  well  as  interaction  with  other  states  of  the  Third  World, 
are  explored.  The  vehicle  of  international  organization  through  which  much  of 
Africa's  diplomacy  is  conducted  is  emphasized.  Also  treated  is  the  tremendous 
impact  of  the  outside  world  on  the  politics  and  development  of  Africa.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Dunn. 
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228.  African  Political  Thought 

The  course  begins  with  the  traditional  Islamic  and  western  origins  of  modern 
African  thought.  It  then  contextually  surveys  the  range  of  revolutionary  and 
nationalist  political  formulations  including  those  of  such  thinkers  as  Blyden, 
Sithold,  Mazrui,  Nasser,  Nkrumah,  Senghor,  and  Toure.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Dunn. 

301.  History  of  Political  Theory 

The  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
mid-seventeenth  century.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gilchrist. 

302.  Recent  Political  Theory 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  301  from  Locke  to  the  twentieth 
century.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gilchrist. 

304.  American  Political  Thought 

American  political  theory  considered  historically  and  in  its  relationship 
with  American  history,  American  constitutional  development,  and  American 
legal  theory.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Keele. 

307.  Political  Behavior 

The  study  of  the  political  opinion  and  behavior  of  the  general  public  and  an 
introduction  to  empirical  methods  and  analysis  in  political  science.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Brockett.  . 

308.  Public  Policy 

An  analytical  examination  of  public  policy-making,  focusing  on  the  inter- 
action of  governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations.  Although  the 
course  deals  principally  with  American  public  policy,  appropriate  comparisons 
are  made  with  studies  of  policy-making  in  other  systems.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  selected  policy  areas  such  as  health,  energy,  environment,  science,  and 
education.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Brockett. 

310.  Southern  Politics 

Politics  in  the  American  South  in  three  segments:  (1)  a  survey  of  the  themes 
and  characteristics  of  Southern  politics  as  they  grow  out  of  the  history,  culture 
and  political  economy  of  the  region;  (2)  the  structure  and  evolution  of  public 
opinion  and  behavior  in  the  last  two  decades;  (3 )  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  politics 
of  the  individual  states  which  compose  the  region.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science 
101.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gilchrist 
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311.  Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

An  intensive  study  of  political  life  in  selected  countries  in  the  region, 
including  both  domestic  and  foreign  influences  and  policies.  Substantial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  United  States  relations  with  the  region.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Brockett. 

312.  Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and  Mexico 

A  general  survey  of  political  life  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  specific  study 
of  the  most  important  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela.  Influences  on,  and  outcomes  of,  the  political  process  are  studied,  as 
well  as  the  political  process  itself  Consideration  is  given  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  influences  and  policies.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Brockett. 

322.  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

An  examination  of  changes  in  national  security  policies  in  the  post- World 
War  II  period.  The  course  will  focus  on  containment,  mutual  defense  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  deterrence,  arms  control  and  force  reduction,  detente  and  U.  S.- 
Chinese relations.  (Credit,  full  course.)  B.  Ward. 

323.  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

This  course  examines  the  background  and  present  status  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
crisis  as  well  as  political,  economic,  and  military  developments  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Among  the  topics  covered  are  the  Camp  David  Peace  Accords,  the  Iranian 
revolution,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  implications  of  all  these  events 
for  world  oil  supplies  and  American  national  interests.  (Credit,  full  course. )  Staff. 

324.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  1917,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Topics  for  study  will  include:  the 
role  of  ideology  in  foreign  policy;  the  Sino-Soviet  split;  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe;  the  West  and  non-ruling  parties;  and  military-strategic  policies.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  B.  Ward. 

326.  Comparative  Asian  Politics 

A  comprehensive  study  of  several  major  political  problems  and  develop- 
ments experienced  by  India,  China,  and  Japan  since  World  War  II.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

329.  Comparative  African  Politics 

The  course  focuses  on  the  contemporary  politics  of  a  group  of  states  from 
specific  regions  (i.e.,  Western,  Eastern,  Central,  Southern,  or  Northern  Africa.) 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  the  problems  and  prospects  for  nation- 
building  in  these  states.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Dunn. 
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331.  Introduction  to  Constitutional  Law 

The  origin  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  its  development  through 
judicial  interpretation.  The  focus  will  be  on  significant  court  decisions  involving 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  intergovernmental  relations. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Keele. 

332.  Contemporary  Constitutional  Law 

An  examination  of  selected  contemporary  problems  in  civil  liberties  in  the 
United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  judicial  interpretations  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Keele. 

401.  European  Politics 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  aspects  of  Western  European  political 
systems,  concentrating  on  France,  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  examining 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  smaller  European  countries  and  Canada.  The  focus  of 
analysis  includes  political  parties  and  parliaments.  (Credit,  full  course.)  J.  Ward. 

406.  Jurisprudence 

Historical  and  analytical  jurisprudence  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of 
England  and  America;  a  brief  study  of  the  philosophical,  comparative,  and 
sociological  schools  of  jurisprudence.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Pearigen. 

407.  Seminar  on  Human  Rights 

The  study  of  competing  formulations  of  human  rights,  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  realized  in  contemporary  political  systems,  and  the  justifications  and 
effects  of  attempts  by  international  actors  to  influence  domestic  human  rights 
practices.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Brockett. 

421.  International  Law 

The  sources,  subjects,  and  major  principles  of  international  law.  The 
function  of  law  in  the  international  community.  (Credit,  full  course.)  J.  Ward. 

422.  International  Organization 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  international  organization  to  the  present, 
analyzing  the  United  Nations  system  and  selected  other  contemporary  interna- 
tional organizations.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Dunn. 

423.  The  European  Community 

A  study  of  the  development,  institutions,  decision-making  processes,  func- 
tions, and  problems  of  the  European  Community,  including  its  role  in  the  world. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  J.  Ward. 
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424.  Arms  Control  and  National  Security 

Students  in  this  course  will  examine  such  problems  as  disarmament,  arms 
control,  conventional  arms  transfers,  and  nuclear  proliferation.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  diplomacy  of  attempting  to  reach  agreements  and  to  the 
relationship  between  arms  control  and  national  security.  (Credit,  full  course.)  B. 
Ward. 

425.  Seminar  on  International  Politics 

An  examination  of  theories  of  international  relations  as  frameworks  for  the 
analysis  of  the  elements,  organization,  and  strategies  of  international  politics. 
The  course  will  combine  the  use  of  empirical  data  with  the  analysis  of  central 
concepts  such  as  the  balance  of  power,  deterrence,  national  interest,  sovereignty, 
and  bipolarity.  (Credit,  full  course.)  B.  Ward. 

429.  Seminar  on  Comparative  Politics 

A  seminar  on  the  comparative  approach  to  the  study  of  national  politics  and 
government  with  emphasis  on  topics  such  as  nation  and  state  building,  political 
culture,  social  cleavages,  political  parties  and  other  linkage  institution,  public 
policy  making,  and  political  change.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  half  to  full 
course.)  Staff. 

450.  Honors  Tutorial 

Seniors  only.  Permission  of  the  department  chairman  required.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Staff. 

453.  Tutorial  in  Public  Law 

A  course  for  specially  selected  seniors.  A  study  of  the  great  books  and  major 
ideas  in  the  field  of  law.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Keele  and  Pearigen. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Peyser 

Professor  Keith-Lucas,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Barenbaum 

Instructor  Tate 

Lecturer  Chapman 

A  major  in  psychology  requires  10  or  11  courses  in  the  department.  A 
student  must  take  four  specific  courses:  105,  106,  251,  and  451.  In  addition  a 
student  must  take  one  course  at  the  300-level  and  one  course  at  the  400-level 
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other  than  444  or  451.  Students  desiring  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in 
psychology  must  elect  three  courses  at  the  300-level  as  well  as  four  courses  outside 
the  department  in  science  and  mathematics. 

Departmental  honors  are  awarded  based  on  evaluation  of  all  work  done  in 
psychology.  All  majors  with  at  least  a  3.00  grade  point  average  in  psychology  and 
at  least  a  grade  of  B  on  the  comprehensive  examination  are  automatically 
considered. 

For  those  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology,  404  or 
Mathematics  204  are  highly  recommended. 

105.  Introduction  to  Psychology  I 

An  introduction  to  the  experimental  fields  of  psychology.  Included  are 
sensation,  perception,  physiological  bases  of  sensation,  learning,  and  animal 
behavior.  With  Psychology  106,  taken  in  either  order  or  simultaneously,  forms 
an  introduction  to  the  major  fields  of  psychology.  No  prerequisite.  One  labora- 
tory per  week.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

106.  Introduction  to  Psychology  II 

An  introduction  to  the  fields  of  psychology  related  to  personality,  including 
psychological  development,  personality  theories,  and  social  interaction.  With 
Psychology  105,  taken  in  either  order  or  simultaneously,  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  major  fields  of  psychology.  No  prerequisite.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

202.  Abnormal  Behavior 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychopathology.  Behavioral  disturbances  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  their  psychological,  biological,  and  cultural  determi- 
nants and  their  relations  to  normal  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or 
106.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Chapman. 

203.  Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  social  behavior  and  social  influences  on 
individual  behavior.  Major  theoretical  areas,  including  interpersonal  attraction, 
attitude  change,  group  behavior,  conformity,  prejudice,  and  self-presentation 
will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  106.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Tate. 

204.  Tests  and  Measurements 

Measurement  principles  including  reliability,  validity,  and  dissemination. 
Application  to  areas  of  psychological  testing  such  as  scholastic  and  mechanical 
aptitude,  personality  and  interest  with  some  practice  in  test  administration  and 
interpretation.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105  or  106.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peyser. 
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206.  Industrial  Psychology 

Use  of  human  abilities  (visual,  auditory,  tactile,  physical  strength)  in  the 
planning  of  equipment  and  procedures  to  optimize  man-machine  interactions  in 
a  technological  society.  Selection  of  employees;  advertising.  Prerequisite:  105  or 
106  or  Junior  standing.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peyser. 

240.  Island  Ecology  (also  Biology  240  and  Geology  240) 

An  interdisciplinary  field  course  combining  the  study  of  geology,  oceanog- 
raphy, marine  biology,  botany,  and  wildlife  behavior  in  a  single  coastal  island 
ecosystem.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Biology  240  and  Geology  240.  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  Biology  140  or  equivalent.  Offered  each  summer.  (Credit,  half 
course.)  Ramseur,  Toll,  Potter,  Keith-Lucas. 

251.  Research  Methods 

Empirical  techniques  used  by  psychologists  including  subject  choice,  mea- 
surement, and  rudimentary  data  analysis.  Emphasis  is  on  the  various  strategies 
such  as  clinical  case  study,  the  field  study,  and  the  true  experiment.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  105  or  completion  of  the  Mathematics  and  Science  requirement. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

353.  Animal  Behavior 

A  synthesis  of  comparative  psychology,  ethology,  and  wildlife  ecology. 
Emphasis  is  on  major  theoretical  approaches  to  animal  behavior  as  they  devel- 
oped historically,  with  some  attention  to  current  research.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
251  or  completion  of  three  laboratory  courses  in  the  sciences.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Keith-Lucas. 

354.  Physiological  Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  sensation  and  behavior 
with  primary  emphasis  on  the  organs  of  sensation,  the  nervous  system,  drug 
effects,  abnormal  states,  and  the  endocrine  system.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  251 
or  completion  of  three  laboratory  courses  in  the  sciences.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Keith-Lucas. 

357.  Early  Childhood  Development 

An  examination  of  the  theoretical  and  research  issues  involved  in  the 
scientific  study  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Emphases  include  perceptual, 
cognitive,  emotional,  language,  and  social  development.  Prerequisite:  Psychol- 
ogy 106  and  251.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Tate. 
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402.  Community  Psychology 

An  exploration  of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  prevention  in  mental  health. 
Topics  include  concepts  of  prevention  in  mental  health  promotion;  the  commu- 
nity as  the  client;  epidemiology  and  prediction  of  disorders;  intervention  in  social 
systems;  strategies  and  methods  of  intervention;  evaluation  of  prevention  trials; 
and  ethical  and  cultural  issues.  Community-based  projects  are  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: four  courses  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Chapman. 

404.  Data  Analysis 

Techniques  of  analyzing  data  in  both  experimental  and  quasi-experimental 
situations,  including  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  and  analysis  of 
covariance.  Prerequisite:  four  courses  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. (Credit,  full  course.)  Peyser. 

405.  Applied  Behavior  Analysis 

An  intensive  study  of  the  current  empirical  research  literature  applying 
psychological  principles  to  problems  of  social  importance,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  therapy  and  education.  Prerequisite:  four  courses  in  psychology  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Peyser. 

406.  Theories  of  Personality 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  major  theories  of  personality,  including  psycho- 
analytic, social  learning,  humanistic,  and  trait  approaches.  Prerequisite:  four 
courses  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Barenbaum. 

411.  Gender  Roles  and  Gender  Differences 

An  examination  of  the  current  status  of  research  evidence  of  gender 
differences  in  human  behavior  and  a  comparison  of  different  theoretical  perspec- 
tives on  sex  and  gender.  Patterns  of  public  attitudes  about  gender  roles  will  also 
be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  four  courses  in  psychology,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Barenbaum. 

444.  Independent  Study 

The  student  will  design  and  execute  an  experimental  research  project 
terminating  in  a  written  report  or  will  do  readings  in  an  area  of  psychology. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  half  or  full 
course.)  Staff. 
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451.  Senior  Seminar 

A  seminar  on  the  history  of  contemporary  controversies  in  the  field  of 
psychology.  The  course  will  explore  major  areas  in  psychology  through  analysis 
of  current  issues,  such  as  the  mind-body  problem  and  the  nature-nurture 
controversy,  in  the  context  of  their  historical  antecedents.  Reading  will  be 
assigned  from  both  the  classic  and  the  contemporary  literature.  Required  of 
senior  majors.  Prerequisite:  Seven  courses  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the 
department.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 


RELIGION 

Professor  Wentz 

Professor  G.  Smith,  Chair 

Professor  Clayton 

Associate  Professor  Carden 

Instructor  Toensing 

Any  100-level  course  will  satisfy  the  Religion-Philosophy  requirement.  All 
100-level  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  study  of  religion  as  an  aspect  of 
universal  human  experience. 

Either  a  1 00-level  course  in  Religion  or  a  course  in  Philosophy  is  prerequisite 
for  all  Religion  courses  numbered  200  or  higher.  Some  other  courses  have 
additional  prerequisites,  as  indicated. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major:  131,  141,  151,  161  (or  111, 
241,  251,  261  in  previous  years)  and  six  additional  courses  in  Religion.  A 
minimum  of  two  courses  must  be  taken  from  those  classified  Systematic  Religious 
Thought,  and  a  minimum  of  two  courses  from  those  classified  History  of 
Religions  ( 242  and  262  may  be  counted  in  the  latter  category).  Each  student  must 
pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in  the  final  semester  and  in  consul- 
tation with  the  adviser  should  plan  a  choice  of  courses  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  areas 
which  the  examination  covers.  Students  planning  to  major  in  Religion  should 
complete  at  least  two  of  the  required  100-level  courses  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year. 

The  department  confers  Departmental  Honors  upon  any  student  deemed 
worthy  of  that  distinction.  Most  of  the  following  accomplishments  are  generally 
expected:  (1)  an  average  of  at  least  B+  and  no  grade  below  B-  in  Religion  courses; 
(2)  a  superior  comprehensive  examination;  (3)  the  writing  of  a  substantial  paper, 
usually  as  part  of  a  444  course,  and  oral  defense  of  the  paper;  (4)  additional  courses 
in  Religion  beyond  the  minimum  requirement,  and  carefully  chosen  elective 
courses  in  other  fields  complementing  the  student's  work  in  Religion. 
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131.  Religion  in  the  Modern  World 

Examination  and  discussion  of  a  variety  of  twentieth  century  cultural 
materials,  in  order  to  approach  the  study  of  religion  from  the  perspective  of 
present-day  experience.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

141.  Introduction  to  the  Bible 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  consisting  of  an  examination  of 
the  origins,  nature,  and  content  of  representative  literature  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Wentz. 

151.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (also  Philosophy  151) 

A  philosophical  examination  of  rational  responses  to  questions  about  the 
ultimate  nature  and  meaning  of  existence,  such  as  the  reality  of  God,  the  rational 
legitimacy  of  faith,  the  problem  of  evil.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carden,  Clayton. 

161.  Comparative  Religion 

An  exploration  of  the  forms  of  the  sacred  in  American  Indian  religion, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  or  other  traditions.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Smith. 

242.  Bible  II 

Continuation  of  the  Introduction  (Religion  141):  an  examination  of  other 
texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (The  New  Testament  texts  examined 
in  Religion  311  and  3  72  are  not  studied  in  this  course. )  Prerequisite:  Religion  141 
or.  (Credit,  full  course.  )  Wentz. 

262.  Buddhism 

A  historical  and  intellectual  survey  of  Buddhism  from  its  origin  in  classical 
Hinduism  to  its  culmination  as  the  great  tradition  of  Asia.  Focus  upon  the 
Mahayana  tradition,  with  consideration  of  parallels  and  connections  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Prerequisite:  Religion  161.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Smith. 

Systematic  Religious  Thought 

316.  The  Mystical  Way 

An  exploration  of  the  concept  of  mysticism  and  examination  of  relevant 
texts  from  both  Eastern  and  Western  religious  traditions.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Carden. 
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321.  Introduction  to  Christian  Theology 

An  examination  of  the  basic  features  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  principal 
orientation  is  towards  present-day  problems  and  issues.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Clayton. 

322.  The  Reality  of  God 

The  question  of  the  reality  of  God  as  confronted  in  Christian  and  Jewish 
theology  since  1960.  Specific  topics:  the  "Holocaust,"  "death  of  God,"  liberation 
theology  and  the  feminist  critique  of  religion,  ecology  and  natural  theology,  and 
religious  pluralism.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carden. 

323.  Religious  Language 

Current  theological  discussion  of  the  nature,  function,  and  interpretation  of 
religious  language.  Special  emphasis  on  the  following  topics:  the  nature  and 
function  of  prayer;  truth  and  meaning  in  the  language  of  belief;  myth,  parable, 
and  the  theology  of  story;  metaphor  as  a  language  of  transcendence;  God- 
language  and  gender.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carden. 

325.  Religious  Thought:  Augustine  to  Luther 

Significant  issues  in  religious  thought  emerging  with  the  development  of 
western  civilization,  from  the  early  formulation  of  Christian  doctrine,  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Reformation.  Primary  stress  upon  Augustine,  Aquinas, 
and  Luther.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clayton. 

326.  Religious  Thought:  Pascal  to  Kierkegaard 

Readings  in  the  works  of  major  thinkers  reflecting  interactions  between  the 
Christian  tradition  and  the  rising  modern  consciousness,  from  the  seventeenth 
through  mid-nineteenth  centuries.  Principal  figures:  Pascal,  Kant,  Schleiermacher, 
Coleridge,  Feuerbach,  and  Kierkegaard.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clayton. 

327.  Religious  Thought:  Marx  to  Tillich 

Issues  and  movements  that  have  emerged  through  the  confrontation  of 
religious  faith  and  modern  culture,  approximately  1850-1960,  as  seen  in  such 
thinkers  as  Marx,  Rauschenbusch  and  the  Social  Gospel,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Camus,  Buber,  and  Tillich.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clayton. 

329.  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky 

Three  great  nineteenth-century  visionaries,  whose  interpretations  of  reli- 
gion are  decisive  for  contemporary  thought  and  each  one  integral  to  a  total  view 
of  modern  culture.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clayton. 
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331.  Principles  and  Problems  in  Religious  Ethics 

An  examination  of  ethical  principles  and  forms  of  moral  reasoning  articu- 
lated within  a  religious  framework.  Special  attention  to  the  problem  of  application 
of  principles  to  concrete  situations.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carden. 

346.  Religion  and  Modernity 

A  consideration  of  the  impact  of  modernity  upon  religion  in  the  West;  the 
crisis  of  belief  and  secular  options.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Smith. 

History  of  Religions 

306.  The  Reformation  Era  (also  History  306) 

The  history  of  Europe,  principally  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention 
to  ideas  and  the  interaction  of  religion  and  society;  includes  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  Reformation  and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  religious  wars.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Patterson. 

319.  Movements  toward  Christian  Unity  in  Late  Reformation  Europe 
(also  History  319) 

An  investigation  of  the  ideas,  policies,  and  programs  which  focused  on 
finding  a  basis  for  religious  unity  among  the  divergent  churches  and  religious 
points  of  view  in  Europe  from  about  1560  to  1648.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
political  and  cultural  as  well  as  religious  contexts  of  these  developments.  The 
chief  focus  is  on  Britain  France,  and  Germany.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson. 

365.  Old  Testament:  Selected  Texts 

A  study  of  selected  texts  from  the  Old  Testament.  Specific  texts  to  be  studied 
will  be  announced  each  time  the  course  is  offered  and  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  141.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Wentz. 

371.  New  Testament:  Paul's  Letters  and  John's  Gospel 

A  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  message  contained  in  the 
Letters  of  Paul,  and  in  the  Gospel  and  Letters  attributed  to  John.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  settings  of  these  writings  and  their  ideas. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  14 1.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Clayton. 

372.  New  Testament:  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Reading  and  analysis  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  in  light  of  the  cultural, 
historical,  and  religious  milieu  of  early  Christianity.  Attention  to  use  of  critical 
methods  for  exegetical  work  in  interpreting  these  texts.  Prerequisite:  Religion 
141.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carden. 
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373.  The  Mediaeval  Church  (also  History  373) 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Emphasis  on 
reading,  papers,  discussion.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Ridyard. 

374.  Anglicanism,  1534-1640  (also  History  374) 

A  study  of  significant  thinkers  and  events  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglican 
tradition  from  the  English  Reformation  to  the  eve  of  the  English  Civil  War. 
Writers  from  Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  Caroline  Divines  will  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  English  and  European  history  and  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  the 
period.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Patterson. 

385.  Judaism  and  Islam 

An  examination  of  (a)  the  development  of  Judaism  from  the  close  of  the 
biblical  period  to  modern  times  and  (b)  the  rise  of  Islam  with  attention  to  the  life 
of  Muhammed  and  the  evolution  of  Muslim  religious  practice.  (Religion  141  is 
recommended.)  (Credit,  full  course.)  Wentz. 

391.  Southern  Religion 

A  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States  with  particular  reference  to  the  interactions  be- 
tween these  traditions  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic  culture  of  the 
region.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Smith. 

401,  402.  Seminar  for  Majors 

(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  (Credit,  full  course.)  May  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
Staff. 


RUSSIAN 

Professor  Lumpkins,  Chair 
Instructor  Preslar 

A  major  consists  of  not  less  than  six  full  courses  selected  from  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

The  requirements  for  honors  in  Russian  are:  1)  the  maintenance  of  a  B 
average  or  better  in  courses  offered  for  the  major,  2)  a  grade  of  B  or  better  on  the 
comprehensive  examination,  and  3 )  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  honors 
thesis  during  the  senior  year. 
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103,  104.  Elementary  Russian;  Intensive  Courses. 

An  intensive  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  with 
emphasis  on  development  of  proper  pronunciation  and  basic  skills  in  reading, 
writing,  and  conversation.  Use  of  language  laboratory  required.  Four  hours  of 
class  each  week.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

203.  Intermediate  Russian;  Intensive  Course 

Completion  of  grammar  and  review  of  basic  structures;  intensive  readings 
and  discussion  of  short  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  with 
emphasis  on  continued  development  of  conversational  and  writing  skills.  Prereq- 
uisite: Russian  104,  or  placement  by  the  department.  Four  hours  of  class  each 
week.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff 

301,  302.  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Russian  203  or  equivalent.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

311.  Composition  and  Conversation 

Emphasis  on  communicative  ability  in  contemporary  written  and  spoken 
Russian.  Intensive  practice  in  conversation  to  develop  language  skills  appropri- 
ate to  various  spheres  of  academic,  business,  and  social  life.  Audio-visual 
materials  will  be  used  extensively.  Prerequisite:  Russian  301  or  equivalent. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Preslar. 

351,  352.  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  No  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required.  Does  not  fulfill 
language  requirement.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

361,  362.  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  in  English  Translation 

A  survey  of  the  major  novels.  Fall:  Tolstoy.  Spring:  Dostoevsky.  No 
knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Does  not  fulfill  language  requirement.  (Credit, 
full  course.)  Staff. 

401,  402.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

A  study  of  representative  novels  and  stories  from  Pushkin  to  Tolstoy. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  302.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
half  or  full  course.)  Staff. 
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RUSSIAN  AND  SOVIET  STUDIES 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian),  Chair 

Professor  Goldberg  (History) 

Associate  Professor  B.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

The  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  major  offers  students  an  interdisciplinary 
framework  for  systematic  and  detailed  investigation  of  the  society  and  culture  of 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  student  designs  an  integrated  program  of 
study  by  selecting  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  that  pertain  to 
Russian  civilization.  Selections  are  normally  from  the  fields  of  Russian  language 
and  literature,  history,  economics,  and  political  science;  however,  related  courses 
may  be  chosen  from  other  fields  of  study.  Each  senior  will  be  required  to  complete 
an  independent  research  project  reflecting  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the 
program.  The  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  is 
designed  in  accordance  with  the  student's  elected  program  of  study.  The 
requirements  for  honors  in  the  major  are:  1)  the  maintenance  of  a  B  average  or 
better  in  courses  offered  for  the  major,  2)  a  grade  of  B  or  better  on  both  the 
comprehensive  examination  and  the  senior  research  project. 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  major  upon  the  approval  of  his  or  her  chosen 
plan  of  study  by  the  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  Committee. 

310.  Contemporary  Soviet  Politics  and  Culture 

A  general  survey  of  the  present  political  and  cultural  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  encompassing  various  aspects  of  Soviet  internal  and  external  policies  and 
their  impact  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  Soviet  people.  The  course  is  conducted 
in  English  and  does  not  fulfill  the  language  requirement.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  or  full 
course.)  Staff. 

Example  Core  Courses 

Russian  301,  302.  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 

Russian  35 1,  352.  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation 

Russian  361,  362.  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  in  English 

Translation 

Russian  401,  402.  The  Nineteenth  Century 

History  207,  208.  Russian  History 

History  364.  Topics  in  Russian  History 
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Political  Science  324. 
Economics  350. 
Independent  Study  444. 

Russian  101,  102. 
Russian  201,  202. 
History  101,  102. 
History  346. 
Political  Science  102. 
Political  Science  207. 
Political  Science  321. 
Political  Science  322. 


Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Example  Related  Courses 
Elementary  Russian 
Intermediate  Russian 
Survey  of  Western  Civilization 
History  of  Socialism 
Modern  Foreign  Governments 
Comparative  Communist  Systems 
Principles  of  International  Politics 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE-FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Professor  Lumpkins  (Russian) 

Professor  B.  Ward  (Political  Science) 

Associate  Professor  Natal  (Spanish) 

Associate  Professor  Gibson  (Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Zachau  (German) 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics),  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Rung  (French) 

A  major  in  social  science-foreign  language  provides  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  an  integrative,  interdisciplinary  study  program  with  a 
concentration  in  one  language  and  one  social  science.  The  title  of  each  student's 
major  specifies  the  two  concentrations  (for  example,  "Economics  with  French"). 

The  program  has  three  principal  parts:  (1)  Five  courses  above  the  200-level 
in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  (2)  Five  courses  in  anthropology, 
economics,  or  political  science.  (3)  A  full  course  of  supervised  readings  and 
research  using  the  foreign  language  in  the  social  science  concentration  (SSFL 
440).  In  addition  to  these  requirements  for  the  major,  students  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  complete  five  courses  in  related  social  science  disciplines. 
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The  comprehensive  examination  will  consist  of  written  parts  covering  both 
the  foreign  language  and  the  social  science  discipline.  A  student  will  be  awarded 
departmental  honors  by  maintaining  a  B  average  in  courses  in  the  major,  by 
receiving  a  grade  of  B  or  higher  in  the  comprehensive  examination,  and  by 
presenting  an  acceptable  honors  thesis  to  a  committee  including  members  from 
the  student's  foreign  language  and  social  science  departments. 

Study  Abroad 

As  a  rule  majors  are  expected  to  study  abroad  or  to  participate  in  some  other 
program  abroad  for  at  least  a  summer  but  preferably  for  a  semester  in  a  country 
of  their  elected  foreign  language.  The  course  of  study  or  other  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  committee.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  internships  abroad. 

Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Certificate 

Majors  who  wish  to  do  so  may  elect  to  take  an  examination  in  their  junior 
or  senior  year  to  ascertain  their  level  of  language  ability.  Those  students  whose 
scores  are  sufficiently  high  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

Foreign  Language  and  Cultural  Concentration 

All  major  will  be  required  to  take  five  full  courses  in  a  specific  modern 
language  chosen  from  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  These  courses  will 
be  distributed  among  three  general  areas: 

I.   Culture  (two  courses  at  the  300-level) 
II.   Advanced  Language  (two  courses  at  least  at  the  300-level) 
III.   Literature  (one  full  course  at  the  400-level  taken  at  the  University  of  the 
South) 

The  program  of  each  student  shall  be  worked  out  with  the  foreign  language 
department  concerned. 

Readings  and  Research  Project 

All  majors  will  be  required  to  integrate  the  components  of  their  joint  major 
by  the  presentation  of  a  paper  on  a  topic  related  to  the  student's  social  science 
concentration,  making  substantial  use  of  foreign  language  sources.  The  paper  is 
an  exercise  designed  to  develop  and  display  competency  in  the  social  science 
vocabulary  of  the  foreign  language.  The  project  will  be  supervised  by  a  designated 
adviser  from  the  social  science  department  and  a  designated  adviser  from  the 
foreign  language  department.  It  will  carry  one  full  course  credit  as  Social  Science- 
Foreign  Language  440. 

Methodology  Tutorial 

Students  may  elect  to  take  a  tutorial  with  a  member  from  each  of  the 
student's  foreign  language  and  social  science  departments  in  order  to  develop  the 
student's  ability  to  discover  and  comprehend  social  science  content  in  works  of 
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literature.  This  tutorial  is  taken  as  an  independent  study  (444)  course  in  Social 
Science -Foreign  Language  with  one-half  course  credit. 

Social  Sciences 

Students  will  complete  five  courses  in  one  of  three  social  sciences:  anthro- 
pology, economics,  or  political  science.  In  addition,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  students  complete  five  courses  in  related  social  sciences,  including  two 
courses  each  in  the  two  social  sciences  in  which  the  student  is  not  concentrating. 
Although  the  related  courses  should  be  especially  chosen  to  strengthen  each 
student's  particular  program,  the  following  are  generally  recommended:  Intro- 
ductory Cultural  Anthropology  (Anthropology  104),  Comparative  Economic 
Systems  (Economics  350),  and  Foreign  Governments  (Political  Science  102). 

Anthropology 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Anthropology: 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (104) 
Social  Theory  (390) 
Anthropology  Field  Methods  (401) 
Senior  Seminar  (402) 

B.  Electives,  one  full  course  chosen  from  among  courses  in  anthropol- 
ogy. 

Economics 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Economics: 

Introduction  to  Economics  (101) 
Microeconomics  (305) 

Money  and  Banking  (301)  or  Macroeconomics  (306) 
History  of  Economic  Thought  (401 ) 

B.  Electives,  one  full  course  taken  at  Sewanee  chosen  from: 

Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World  (310) 
International  Economics  (337) 
Comparative  Economic  Systems  (350) 
Independent  Study  (444) 

Political  Science 

A.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  Political  Science,  one  full 
course  chosen  from: 

Foreign  Governments  (102) 

World  Politics  (150) 

Seminar  on  International  Politics  (425) 

B.  Area  courses  related  to  language  concentration,  two  full  courses: 

French:        Africa  in  World  Affairs  (227) 

African  Political  Thought  (228) 
Comparative  African  Politics  (329) 
European  Politics  (401) 
European  Community  (423) 
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German:       European  Politics  (401) 

European  Community  (423) 
Russian:       European  Politics  (401) 

Spanish:       Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
(311) 
Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and  Mexico 

(312) 
European  Politics  (401) 
European  Community  (423) 
C.    Electives,  two  full  courses  chosen  from: 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  (322) 
Politics  of  the  Middle  East  (323) 
Comparative  Asian  Politics  (326) 
Seminar  on  Human  Rights  (407) 
International  Law  (421) 
International  Organization  (422) 
Arms  Control  and  National  Security  (424) 
Seminar  on  Comparative  Politics  (429) 
Independent  Study  (444) 

440.  Readings  and  Research 

The  presentation  of  a  paper  on  a  topic  related  to  the  student's  social  science 
concentration,  making  substantial  use  of  foreign  language  sources.  The  paper  is 
an  exercise  designed  to  develop  and  display  competency  in  the  social  science 
vocabulary  of  the  foreign  language.  The  project  will  be  supervised  by  a  designated 
adviser  from  the  social  science  department  and  a  designated  adviser  form  the 
foreign  language  department.  Required  of  all  Social  Science-Foreign  Language 
majors.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

450.  Honors  Tutorial 

The  topic  for  a  Social  Science-Foreign  Language  honors  paper  is  to  be 
related  to  both  social  science  and  foreign  language  concentrations,  although 
either  concentration  may  be  given  particular  emphasis.  The  paper  may  be  a 
further  development  of  the  SSFL  440  Readings  and  Research  topic  or  an  entirely 
new  subject.  In  consultation  with  the  student  a  principal  adviser  and  two  readers 
will  be  assigned  to  assist  in  the  work  and  to  evaluate  the  presentation  of  the  paper. 
If  the  written  work  is  of  honors  level  (  a  minimum  grade  of  B),  the  student  may 
be  invited  to  present  the  paper  in  a  seminar  of  interested  students  and  faculty.  In 
order  for  the  paper  to  be  considered  for  honors  the  final  draft  of  the  paper  must 
be  submitted  no  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  last  comprehensive  period  of  the 
semester.  Other  honors  requirements  are  described  under  the  description  of  the 
program.  (Credit,  half  course  or  full  course.)  Staff. 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Naylor,  Acting  Chair 

Professor  Spaccarelli 

Visiting  Professor  Temple 

Associate  Professor  M.  Hart 

Associate  Professor  Natal 

Instructor  Sanchez 

Students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary 
school  must  take  the  departmental  placement  examination.  Students  who  elect 
to  enroll  in  a  course  lower  than  the  one  indicated  by  the  placement  examination 
will  not  receive  credit  unless  departmental  permission  is  obtained  prior  to 
registration.  Only  Spanish  literature  and  culture  courses  may  be  used  to  complete 
the  language  and  literature  requirement  for  graduation. 

Prerequisite  for  all  400  courses:  a  semester  at  the  300  level  or  permission  of 
the  department. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  Spanish  major  is  eight  full  courses  beyond 
203.  As  the  major  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  culture  and  literature,  the  student  is  expected  to  select  courses 
from  all  of  these  fields.  The  program  divides  literature  into  three  sections: 
Spanish  literature  before  1 700,  Spanish  literature  after  1 700  and  Latin  American 
literature.  Each  student  should  have  at  least  one  course  at  the  300  or  400  level 
in  each  of  these  three  fields.  Spanish  311  and  312  are  the  indicated  courses  for 
the  study  of  Hispanic  culture.  A  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examination 
will  be  taken.  With  prior  departmental  approval,  as  much  as  a  year  of  foreign 
study  may  be  applied  to  the  major.  All  majors  are  urged  to  take  a  year  or  more  of 
another  foreign  language. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  penultimate  semester  of  study,  students  with  a  3.5  or 
better  average  in  Spanish  courses  may  apply  for  permission  to  present  themselves 
for  departmental  honors.  After  receiving  departmental  approval,  the  student  will 
select  a  topic  for  a  research  essay,  be  assigned  a  director  and  prepare  an  outline 
of  the  proposed  paper.  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  topic  the  student  will, 
in  the  last  semester  of  study,  enroll  either  for  a  full  course  or  a  half-course  of 
Independent  Study  (Spanish  444)  dedicated  to  the  preparation  of  a  paper.  For  a 
half-course  a  paper  of  a  minimum  length  of  thirteen  pages  should  be  produced 
and  for  a  full  course  one  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  pages.  Students  so  enrolled 
who  demonstrate  excellence  in  both  their  honors  paper  and  in  the  written 
comprehensive  examination  will  be  invited  to  take  a  one-hour  oral  examination 
in  order  to  qualify  for  departmental  honors. 

103,  104.  Elementary  Spanish;  Intensive  Courses 

An  intensive,  introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  (both  written  and  spoken)  and  extensive  practice  in  listening  compre- 
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hension  and  reading.  Four  class  hours  per  week  as  well  as  laboratory  time.  (Credit, 
full  course  each  semester.)  Staff 

203.  Intermediate  Spanish;  Intensive  Course 

An  intensive  grammar  review.  Emphasis  is  on  correct  expression,  vocabu- 
lary acquisition,  and  reading  facility.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104  or  three  years  of 
high  school  Spanish.  Students  having  completed  this  class  may  register  for 
courses  on  the  300-level.  Four  class  hours  per  week  as  well  as  laboratory  time. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

300.  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literature 

Readings  from  a  number  of  authors  and  periods  intended  to  initiate  the 
student  in  the  variety  of  genres,  themes,  and  styles  which  predominate  in  the 
Hispanic  literatures.  Grammar  review  and  language  analysis  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

30 1,  302.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

Survey  of  Spanish  authors  and  texts.  First  semester:  El  Cid  to  1700.  Second 
semester:  1700  to  present.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

303.  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  principal  movements  and  authors,  concentrating  on  con- 
temporary literature.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

311,  312.  Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization 

A  cultural  survey  of  Spain  and  Latin  America  emphasizing  history,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts.  First  semester:  Spain.  Second  semester:  Latin  America.  Taught 
in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  203  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Hart,  Natal. 

330.  Conversation 

Intensive  oral  practice,  vocabulary  expansion,  and  opportunity  for  extem- 
poraneous expression,.  Literary  materials  as  well  as  critical  vocabulary  and 
concept,  are  used  extensively  as  the  basis  for  conversation.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Sanchez,  Hart. 

331.  Spanish  Phonetics 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  sound  system  of  Spanish; 
linguistic  terminology;  practice  in  phonetic  perception,  transcription,  and 
articulation.  Intensive  laboratory  work  required.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Hart. 
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332.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

An  intensive  and  detailed  review  of  Spanish  grammar  with  a  focus  on 
literary  and  practical  stylistics.  Analysis  of  literary  texts  and  stress  on  improve- 
ment in  writing.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Hart. 

351.  Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation 

A  study  of  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  Spanish  literature  in  English 
translation.  No  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required.  Does  not  fulfill  the  language 
requirement.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Hart. 

401,  402.  The  Spanish  Classics 

Study  of  several  great  classical  authors  and  their  works.  Outside  readings 
correlating  the  authors  studied  to  Hispanic  culture.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Naylor, 
Hart. 

403,  404.  Spanish  Literature  before  1700 

A  survey  of  the  principal  authors  and  movements.  Stress  is  placed  on  the 
Golden  Age.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Naylor. 

405.  Spanish  American  Novel 

A  general  survey  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period  and  the 
evolution  of  narrative  form.  Included  are  discussions  of  the  indigenous  and 
colonial  prose  form  which  antecede  the  Romantic  and  the  Realistic  novels. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Natal. 

407,  408.  Tutorial  for  Majors 

The  study  of  topics  of  special  interest.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Naylor. 

409.  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote 

(Credit,  full  course.)  Naylor. 

410.  Spanish  American  Short  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  narrative  in  Spanish  America.  A 
consideration  of  its  antecedents  in  Pre-Colombian  and  Colonial  literature  is 
included.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  contemporary  period.  (Credit,  full  course. ) 
Natal. 

411.  412.  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Hart. 
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414.  Modern  Spanish  Literary  Movements 

Generation  of  1898  and  after.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Natal. 

415,  416.  Spanish  Prose  Fiction 

The  first  semester:  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  semester: 
through  the  twentieth  century.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Naylor,  Natal. 

417,  418.  Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama 

An  integrated  study  of  the  two  genres  read  in  unabridged  texts.  First 
semester:  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Golden  Age.  Second  Semester:  1700  to 
present.  Prerequisite:  a  300-level  course.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Naylor,  Hart. 

430,  431.  Spanish  American  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  major  figures  of  Spanish  American  literature  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  present  day.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Natal. 

444.  Independent  Study 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  variable  from 
half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 


THEATRE  ARTS  AND  SPEECH 

Professor  Bates 

Professor  Landon 

Associate  Professor  P.  Smith,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor  Backlund 

Lecturer  Piccard 

The  major  in  Theatre  Arts  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  a  background  in 
the  various  areas  of  theatre:  acting,  directing,  stage  design,  history,  literature,  and 
criticism.  The  department  expects  its  majors  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience 
in  these  disciplines  by  active  participation  in  the  production  program  of  the 
University  theatre.  The  department  also  encourages  its  majors  to  supplement 
their  work  in  Theatre  Arts  with  courses  offered  by  other  departments,  particu- 
larly language,  literature,  music,  and  fine  arts. 

Students  wishing  to  obtain  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Theatre  will  be 
expected  to  fulfill  the  following  requirements. 

1 .     Completion  of  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  in  Theatre  Arts  to  include  the 
following  courses: 
101:  Introduction  to  Theatre. 
131:  Fundamentals  of  Acting. 
221:  Theatre  History. 
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241:  Introduction  to  Stage  Design. 
351:  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Direction. 

2.  At  least  four  courses  outside  the  department  beyond  those  required  of 
all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  program. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  a  written  comprehensive  examination  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  Theatre  Arts. 

The  student  who  wishes  a  more  intense  concentration  in  theatre  may 
become  a  candidate  for  departmental  honors.  The  successful  candidate  will 
complete  with  distinction  eleven  courses  in  Theatre  Arts  and  related  courses, 
pass  with  distinction  the  comprehensive  examination,  and  demonstrate  a 
particular  competence  in  acting,  directing,  design,  history,  playwriting,  litera- 
ture, and  criticism. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Theatre  101  or  Theatre  221  will  meet  the  fine  arts 
requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  these  are  the  only  courses  offered  by 
the  department  that  meet  this  requirement. 

101.  Introduction  to  Theatre 

An  introduction  to  aesthetics  and  the  art  of  the  theatre  through  an  analysis 
of  stage  development  and  production  technique.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Smith, 
Backlund. 

102.  Introduction  to  Film,  (also  Fine  Arts  102) 

Study  of  basic  film  techniques,  vocabulary,  themes,  and  criticism,  with 
detailed  analysis  of  key  films  for  structure  and  content.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Bates. 

106.  History  of  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  106) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  main  stages  of  film  history,  from  early  French 
and  American  developments  through  silent  comedy  and  the  films  of  D.W. 
Griffith,  German  and  Russian  experimentation  of  the  1920's,  and  classical  film- 
making of  the  1 930's,  to  the  films  and  movements  of  the  present  day.  Representative 
films  will  be  shown  and  analyzed.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Bates. 

108.  History  of  Women  in  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  108) 

A  chronological  survey  of  the  history  of  film  from  1895  to  the  present  day, 
with  emphasis  on  leading  actresses,  women  film-makers,  women  screenwriters, 
and  women  critics.  Papers,  class  presentations.  Analysis  of  key  films  and  influen- 
tial plays.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Bates. 

109.  Feminist  Film  Theory  (also  Fine  Arts  109) 

Study  of  recent  feminist  literary  and  film  criticism  as  it  applies  to  film  history 
and  aesthetics  and  individual  films.  Readings,  papers,  and  analysis  of  key  films. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Bates. 
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110.  History  of  Blacks  in  Film  (also  Fine  Arts  110) 

Chronological  survey  of  American  and  Third  World  films  that  deal  with 
African- American  history,  social  issues,  art,  and  culture  from  1895  to  the 
present.  Study  of  major  black  performers,  writers,  directors,  and  critics.  Analysis 
and  criticism  of  leading  films.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Bates. 

131.  Fundamentals  of  Acting:  Technique  and  Scene  Study 

An  introduction  to  the  actor's  art.  Understanding  the  demands  of  perfor- 
mance. The  execution  of  dramatic  action.  Students  are  expected  to  perform 
frequently  in  exercises  and  scenes.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Landon. 

132.  Fundamentals  of  Acting:  Improvisation 

The  development  of  intuitive,  creative  performance  technique  through 
improvisational  exercises.  Prerequisite  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full 
course.)  Smith. 

143.  Beginning  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  143) 

Video/film  techniques  including  primary  use  of  camera,  visual  and  auditory 
editors,  visual  and  sound  image  coordination,  cinematography,  script  planning, 
and  basic  directing.  Ten  films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Other  films 
will  be  studied  in  terms  of  imagery  and  metaphor,  narrative  development, 
presentation  and  development,  structural  parentheses  and  patterns,  picture 
rhythm,  and  film  time  and  film  space  augmentation.  Students  will  participate  in 
two  group  film  making  experiences,  followed  by  two  individual  assignments. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

161.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 

A  beginning  course  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  short  informative  and 
persuasive  speeches.  The  work  of  the  course  emphasizes  organization  of  ideas  in 
oral  paragraphs  and  exercises  in  vocal  skills.  Special  emphasis  on  public  affairs  as 
the  topic  of  most  speeches.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

221.  Theatre  History 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  theatre  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  theatrical  presentation  and  stage  space.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing  or  above.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Smith. 

225.  Music  and  Drama  (also  Music  225) 

A  comparative  and  historical  examination  of  works  for  the  lyric  stage, 
including  grand  opera,  comic  opera  in  its  various  national  manifestations,  and 
American  musical  theatre.  Literary  sources  of  stage  works  will  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  scores.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Shrader. 
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235.  Voice  and  Interpretation 

Work  in  voice  production,  articulation,  and  interpretation.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  speaking  of  literary  and  dramatic  texts.  A  substantial  amount  of 
memorization  will  be  required.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Smith. 

237.  Movement  for  Actors:  The  Physical  Instrument 

Work  to  develop  relaxation,  flexibility,  and  expressiveness  in  the  use  of  the 
body.  The  physical  basis  of  characterization.  When  possible,  students  should  take 
this  course  in  conjunction  with  Theatre  131  or  another  acting  course.  May  be 
repeated.  (Credit,  half  course.)  Staff. 

238.  Movement  for  Actors:  Styles  of  Movement 

An  introduction  to  the  different  disciplines  of  theatre  movement,  such  as 
stage  combat,  period  dance,  and  movement  for  the  musical  theatre.  The 
emphasis  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated.  (Credit,  half 
course.)  Staff. 

241.  Introduction  to  Stage  Design 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  scenery,  lighting,  properties,  costumes,  and  sound  for  the  theatre.  Prerequisite: 
Theatre  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Piccard. 

243.  Intermediate  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  243) 

Video/film  techniques  such  as  editing,  cinematography,  narrative  and 
episodic  development,  time  sequence  augmentation,  and  light  process  will  be 
explored  through  film  analysis,  interpretation,  and  practical  experience.  Ten 
films  will  be  analyzed  with  written  reviews.  Number  and  length  of  film  tapes  to 
be  determined  individually  between  professor  and  student.  Prerequisite:  Fine 
Arts  141.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 

321.  Modern  European  Drama  (also  Comparative  Literature  321) 

A  study  of  modern  dramatic  styles  such  as  naturalism,  realism,  expression- 
ism, impressionism,  existentialism,  and  absurdism  in  the  dramas  of  Ibsen, 
Chekov  Brecht,  Pirandello,  Beckett,  and  others.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Landon. 

323.  Aspects  of  Contemporary  Theatre 

A  seminar  in  the  development  of  post  modern  performance  theory. 
Theatricalization  of  contemporary  thought  and  concepts  of  performance  will  be 
studied  in  the  work  of  Antonin  Artaud  and  Bertold  Brecht,  in  The  Theatre  of  the 
Absurd,  environmental  theatre,  the  impossible  theatre,  the  theatre  of  images, 
and  others.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  above,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Smith. 
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331.  Workshop  for  Actors  I 

Exercises  in  advanced  technique  and  scene  study.  Introduction  to  character- 
ization. The  work  will  usually  focus  on  the  studio  production  of  a  short  play. 
Prerequisite:  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Staff. 

332.  Workshop  for  Actors  II 

The  special  demands  of  performing  the  plays  of  the  classic  playwrights  and 
periods  of  the  theatre.  The  emphasis  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  course  will 
usually  be  taught  in  association  with  a  production  in  the  University  theatre.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Staff. 

333.  Workshop  for  Actors  III 

The  demands  of  performing  as  a  singing  actor.  A  variety  of  musical  styles  will 
be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Rupert. 

334.  The  Art  of  Comedy  for  Actors 

An  exploration  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  playing  comedy.  The  work 
will  include  improvisation,  mask  exercises,  classic  lazzi  from  the  Commedia  delV 
Arte,  clown  sketches,  and  scenes  from  such  authors  as  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Feydeau,  Ionesco,  andOrton.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit, 
full  course. )  Landon. 

335.  Performing  Shakespeare 

An  approach,  for  actors,  to  the  particular  challenge  of  playing  Shakespeare 
and  of  making  his  language  play.  Students  work  on  a  variety  of  scenes  and 
monologues,  and  the  course  normally  includes  a  performance  project.  Prerequi- 
site: Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Landon. 

342.  Scene  Design  (also  Fine  Arts  342) 

Deals  with  script  analysis,  scenic  research  techniques,  periods  and  styles  of 
production,  exercises  in  scale,  proportion,  volume,  and  color.  The  student  is 
expected  to  complete  a  series  of  projects  culminating  in  the  completed  design  of 
a  classic  or  contemporary  play.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  241  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Backlund. 

343.  Advanced  Video/Film  Production  (also  Fine  Arts  343) 

Further  study  in  video/film  techniques  and  aesthetics  emphasizing  style, 
theme,  and  content.  Master  cinematographers,  film  photographers  and  auteur 
directors  will  be  studied.  There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  an  approved  individual 
major  project  of  one's  own  topic  to  be  created.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  241. 
(Credit,  full  course.)  Carlos. 
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345.  Lighting  Design 

Exercises  in  script  analysis,  research  options,  styles  of  production,  lighting 
theory,  techniques,  and  equipment.  Through  journals  and  projects,  students 
interpret  and  communicate  with  light.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Backlund. 

347.  Scene  Painting  (also  Fine  Arts  347) 

A  study  of  basic  techniques,  tools,  and  procedures  employed  by  the  scenic 
artist.  Projects  include  exercises  in  color  theory  and  mixing,  problem  solving,  and 
common  finishes  on  hard,  soft,  and  three  dimensional  scenic  units.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Backlund. 

348.  Advanced  Scenography  (also  Fine  Arts  348) 

A  study  of  advanced  problems  in  performing  arts  design.  The  student  will  be 
introduced  to  the  fundamentals  of  CADD  (computer  aided  drafting  and  design. ) 
Scenic  and  lighting  designers  will  work  together  to  create  design  solutions  for 
different  performance  media.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  342  or  345  (Fine  Arts  342  or 
345  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.).  Backlund. 

351.  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Direction 

Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  directing  through 
the  production  of  short  scenes  from  the  classical  repertoire.  (Credit,  full  course.) 
Smith. 

352.  Advanced  Stage  Direction 

A  continuation  of  351.  Further  application  of  directorial  technique  to 
staging  problems  in  classical  and  modern  plays.  Prerequisite:  351  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Smith. 

353.  Agitprop  Theatre 

A  study  of  twentieth  century  social  and  political  activist  theatre.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  theatre  of  Bertolt  Brecht,  The  Group  Theatre,  El 
Teatro  Campesino,  the  guerilla  theatre  movement,  The  San  Francisco  Mime 
Troupe,  the  theatre  of  Eastern  Europe  since  World  War  II,  and  South  African 
township  theatre.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  221  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Credit,  full 
course.).  Smith. 

401.  Dramatic  Theory 

A  survey  of  the  major  critical  theories  of  the  drama  from  Aristotle  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  above,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. (Credit,  full  course.)  Smith. 
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421.  Studies  in  Advanced  Acting. 

An  opportunity  for  the  serious  acting  student  to  work  on  specific  acting 
problems.  The  course  may  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Credit,  variable  from  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

431.  Projects  in  Performance 

An  opportunity  for  advanced  students  to  work  on  particular  acting,  direct- 
ing, design,  or  technical  problems,  either  in  production  situations  or  in  special 
workshops.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
or  above  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Credit,  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 

444.  Independent  Study 

Advanced  work  for  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit, 
variable  from  half  to  full  course.)  Staff. 


THIRD  WORLD  STUDIES 

Professor  G.  Smith  (Religion) 

Professor  Brockett  (Political  Science) 

Professor  Goldberg  (History),  Chair 

Professor  Spaccarelli  (Spanish) 

Professor  Dunn  (Political  Science) 

Associate  Professor  O'Connor  (Anthropology) 

Associate  Professor  Gottfried  (Economics) 

The  Third  World  Studies  major  is  an  inter-departmental  program  designed 
to  allow  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  traditions,  cultures,  and 
problems  of  Third  World  countries.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  a  student 
should  have  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  subject 
than  is  possible  within  the  framework  of  any  one  department. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  program,  the  Third  World  is  defined  as  most  of  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  The  Third  World  countries  share 
many  characteristics  in  their  histories,  current  problems,  and  prospects  for 
development.  The  following  categories  apply  in  varying  degrees  to  the  Third 
World  nations:  former  colonial  or  semicolonial  status,  economic  dependence, 
the  problems  of  economic  modernization,  nation-building,  and  the  emergence 
of  revolutionary  movements. 

The  requirements  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 
1.      All  majors  will  take: 

a.  A  course  on  Third  World  cultural  concepts 
(Choose  One:  Anthropology  104,  201,  304,  305,  341) 

b.  A  course  on  Third  World  economic  development 
(Economics  310) 
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c.  A  course  on  comparative  political  development 
(Political  Science  102) 

d.  A  senior  research  seminar 
(Third  World  Studies  444) 

2.  All  majors  will  take  at  least  seven  additional  Third  World  Studies 
courses  with  the  following  guideline: 

a.  At  least  one  course  from  each  area  of  concentration  (Asia,  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America),  but  no  more  than  four 
courses  from  any  one  area. 

b.  At  least  one  course  from  History  and  one  from  Religion,  but  no 
more  than  four  courses  from  any  one  department. 

3.  All  majors  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination. 

The  Third  World  Studies  program  is  divided  into  three  areas: 

1.  Asia  (Anthropology  341,  History  211,  212,  History  215,  History  216, 
History  375,  History  389,  Political  Science  326,  Religion  161,  262). 

2.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Anthropology  304,  Fine  Arts/History  384, 
French  351,  History  217,218,  History  219,  220,  Political  Science  227, 
Political  Science  228,  Political  Science  323,  Political  Science  329, 
Religion  381). 

3.  Latin  America  (Economics  444,  Political  Science  310,  311,  Spanish 
303,  Spanish  312,  Spanish  405,  406). 

Departmental  honors  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  maintain  a  grade 
point  average  of  B  or  better  in  all  Third  World  Studies  courses  and  who  achieve 
a  grade  of  B  or  better  on  the  Third  World  Studies  senior  research  paper  and 
comprehensive  examination. 

Students  are  reminded  of  the  possibility  of  foreign  study  in  China,  Japan, 
Singapore,  Liberia,  or  Latin  America. 

Third  World  Studies  Courses 

Anthropology  104.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 

Anthropology  201.  Global  Problems:  Anthropology  and  Contemporary 
Issues 

Anthropology  304.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

Anthropology  305.  Anthropology  of  Peasant  Peoples 

Anthropology  341.  Culture  and  History  of  Southeast  Asia 

Economics  310.  Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World 

Economics  444.  Independent  Study.  (Asian,  African,  or  Latin  American 
Economic  Problems) 
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Fine  Arts/History  384.  African  Art  and  Culture 

Forestry  112.  Forestry  and  the  Third  World 

French  351.  Representative  Masterworks  in  Translation:  Third  World 
French  Literature 

History  211,  212.  History  of  China 

History  215.  The  United  States  and  Vietnam  Since  1945 

History  216.  History  of  Japan 

History  217,  218.  History  of  the  Middle  East 

History  219,  220.  History  of  Africa 

History  375.  British  India 

History  383.  Topics  in  the  History  of  Imperialism  and  Empire 

History  389.  Rise  of  Modern  China 

Political  Science  102.  Foreign  Governments 

Political  Science  227.  Africa  in  World  Politics 

Political  Science  228.  African  Political  Thought 

Political  Science  310.  Comparative  Politics:  South  America  and  Mexico 

Political  Science  311.  Politics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

Political  Science  323.  Politics  of  the  Middle  East 

Political  Science  326.  Comparative  Asian  Politics 

Political  Science  329.  Comparative  African  Politics 

Political  Science  407.  Seminar  on  Human  Rights 

Religion  161.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion 

Religion  262.  Buddhism 

Religion  381.  Islam 

Spanish  303.  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature 
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Spanish  312.  Culture  and  Civilization  of  Latin  America 
Spanish  405,  406.  Spanish  American  Prose  Fiction 
Third  World  Studies  444.  Independent  Study 

444.  Independent  Study. 

For  selected  students.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  (Credit,  half  to  full 
course.)  Staff. 

Non  -Department  Courses 

NDC  218.  Securities  and  Investments 

A  course  designed  as  an  introduction  to  individual  and  institutional  man- 
agement  of  money.  Topics  covered  include  the  following:  types  of  investment, 
the  nature  of  securities,  the  operation  of  securities  exchanges,  investment 
analysis,  mutual  funds,  governmental  regulation,  corporate  reporting,  the  bro- 
kerage industry.  (Credit,  full  course.)  Gilchrist. 


Official  Register 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Nelson  Lytle 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  D.Litt.,  Kenyon  College; 

D.  Litt.,  University  of  Florida;  Litt.  D.,  The  University  of  the  South 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

Frederick  Rhodes  Whitesell 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D., 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Professor  of  German,  Emeritus 

Charles  Edward  Cheston 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.F.,  Yale  University 
Annie  B.  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry,  Emeritus 

Howard  Malcolm  Owen 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
William  Henderson  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 

Robert  Samuel  Lancaster 

B.A.,  D.Litt.,  Hampden- Sydney  College; 

M.A.,  D.C.L.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Emeritus 

David  Bennett  Camp 

B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 
F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Emeritus 

Thaddeus  Constantine  Lockard,  Jr. 

B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Harvard  University; 
M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Professor  of  German,  Emeritus 

Brinley  Rhys 

B.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University; 

Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Emeritus 

John  Maurice  Webb 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Yale  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History,  Emeritus 
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Harry  Clay  Yeatman 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 

Dorothy  Pitts 

B.A.,  University  of  Chattanooga; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  French,  Emerita 

Joseph  Martin  Running 

B.Mus.,  St.  Olaf  College;  D.Mus,  Florida  State  University 
Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 

Robert  Arthur  Degen 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Professor  of  Economics ,  Emeritus 

Charles  O'Connor  Baird 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.F.,  Yale  University; 

D.F.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of  Forestry ,  Emeritus 

William  Benton  Guenther 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 
F.  B.  Williams  Prof essor  of  Chemistry ,  Emeritus 

Marvin  Elias  Goodstein 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Prof  essor  of  Economics ,  Emeritus 

Henry  Wilds  Smith,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.F.,  D.For.,  Yale  University 
Annie  B.  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry,  Emeritus 

Hugh  Harris  Caldwell,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Emory  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Philosophy ,  Emeritus 

Philip  Jack  Lorenz,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  Physics ,  Emeritus,  and 

Director  of  the  Observatory 
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Edward  Bleakley  King 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  B.D.,  Seabury- Western  Theological 

Seminary;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Professor  of History ,  Emeritus, 

and  Consultant  to  the  Sewanee  Mediaeval  Colloquium 

James  Thomas  Cross 

A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.S.,  Harvard  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Gaston  S.  Bruton  Professor  of  Mathematics ,  Emeritus 

Robert  William  Lundin 

A.B.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Psychology ,  Emeritus 

Martha  McCrory 

B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.  University  of  Rochester 

Professor  of  Music,  Emerita 

and  Director  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 

Gilbert  Frank  Gilchrist 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Alfred  Scott  Bates 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Charles  William  Foreman 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
William  Henderson  Professor  of  Biology 

Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  II 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Gaston  S.  Bruton  Professor  of  Mathematics 

George  Shuford  Ramseur 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Biology 

Robert  Larry  Keele 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Dean  of  the  College 
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Joseph  David  Cushman 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History 

Eric  Woodfin  Naylor 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Spanish 

Sherwood  Forrest  Ebey 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Anita  Shafer  Goodstein 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  History 

Laurence  Richards  Alvarez 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Associate  Provost 

James  Norman  Lowe 

B.S.,  Antioch  College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 
F.  B.  Williams  Prof essor  of  Chemistry 

Arthur  Joseph  Knoll 

A.B.,  Bates  College;  A.M.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  History 

Charles  Mathews  Binnicker,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Classical  Langauges 

Eric  Hans  Ellis 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Professor  of  Physics 

(Sabbatical  Leave  1st  semester  1991-92) 

William  Tomphson  Cocke  III 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
fesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English 

Arthur  McCluny  Schaefer 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Ralph  Owen  Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics 
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Jacqueline  Thibault  Schaefer 

Licence  es  lettres,  Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieures,  University  of  Caen; 

Agregation  de  l'Universite,  Sorbonne 

Professor  of  French 

Henry  Frank  Arnold,  Jr. 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Professor  of  English 

Herbert  Stephenson  Wentz 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

S.T.B.,  The  General  Theological  Seminary; 

M.A.,  University  of  Oxford;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Exeter 

Professor  of  Religion 

(Sabbatical  Leave  second  semester  1991-92) 

James  Edward  Carlos 

B.S.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

M.F.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

William  Brown  Patterson 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  University  of  Oxford; 

M.Div.,  Episcopal  Divinity  School;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  History 

Francis  Xavier  Hart 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 
Professor  of  Physics 

William  Jay  Garland 

B.A.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Frederick  Hailey  Croom 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Provost 

Clay  Campbell  Ross,  Jr. 

B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

and  Consultant  for  Faculty  Computing 

John  Francis  Flynn 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Professor  of  History 
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William  McGowen  Priestley 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Gerald  LaFayette  Smith 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties 

Edwin  Murdoch  Stirling 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Professor  of  English 
(Sabbatical  Leave  first  semester  I 991-92) 

John  Vincent  Reishman 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  Summer  School 

(Sabbatical  Leave  second  semester,  1991  -92) 

Dale  Edward  Richardson 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Nick  B .  Williams  Professor  of  English 

Charles  Samuel  Peyser,  Jr. 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 

Professor  of  Psychology 

James  Waring  deBernieres  McCrady 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  French 

Thomas  Macnab  Carlson 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English 

James  Winston  Clayton 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary; 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  Religion 

David  MacRae  Landon 

A.B.  Harvard  College;  Ph.D.;  Vanderbilt  University 

Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

(Leave  of  Absence  second  semester  1991-92) 
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James  Charles  Davidheiser 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Professor  of  German 

John  Lawson  Bordley,  Jr. 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Computer  Science 

and  Director  of  Academic  Computing 
(Sabbatical  Leave  second  semester  1991-92) 

Ansel  Miree  Sharp 

B.A.,  Howard  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Prank  W.  Wilson  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

David  Wayne  Lumpkins 

B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Professor  of  Russian 

Robert  George  Benson 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  of  English 

William  Ellis  Clarkson 

B.A.,  Yale  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  English 

Timothy  Keith-Lucas 

B.A.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Charles  Donald  Brockett 

B.A.,  Whittier  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Henrietta  Brown  Croom 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Biology 

Harold  Joel  Goldberg 

B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  History 

Samuel  Ruthven  Williamson 

B.A.,  Tulane  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Professor  of  History  and  Vice-Chancellor 
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John  Douglas  Seiters 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

Thomas  Dean  Spaccarelli 

Diploma  de  Estudios  Hispanicos,  Universidad  de  Granada; 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  Spanish 

(Leave  of  Absence  -  1991-92) 

Eugene  Wyatt  Prunty 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Carlton  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference 

(Sabbatical  Leave  1st  semester  1991-92) 

Daniel  Elwood  Dunn 

B.A.,  Cuttington  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  American  University 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Larry  Hudson  Jones 

B.S.,  Wofford  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Professor  of  Biology 

Barclay  Ward 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Charles  Richard  Perry 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  History  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 

and  Director  of  Foreign  Studies 

Chris  Parrish 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  San  Diego 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

William  Edward  Temple 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 

M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish 
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Edward  Reed  Whittemore 

B.A.,  Yale;  L.L.D.,  Carlton 
Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and  Visiting  Professor  of  English 

Frances  Clark  Calder 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Visiting  Professor  of  French 

John  Hayward  Hamer 

A.B.,  Penn  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburg; 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Visiting  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Henry  Mayr— Harting 

B.A.,  Melton  College,  Oxford;  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  Oxford 
Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and  Visiting  Professor  of  History 

George  Core 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English  and  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 

Edward  Preuit  Kirven 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Jerry  Lee  Ingles 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Richard  Allan  O'Connor 

B.A.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
(Sabbatical  Leave  second  semester  1991-92) 

Reinhard  Konrad  Zachau 

Staatsexamen,  University  of  Hamburg; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Associate  Professor  of  German 

William  Sadler  Bonds 

B.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

(Sabbatical  Leave  1st  semester  1991-92) 
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James  Franklin  Peterman 

A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Jeffrey  Dale  Tassin 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Robert  Richard  Gottfried 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Peter  Thomas  Smith 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross; 

M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Larry  Edward  Carden 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  B.D.,  Yale  University; 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

Steven  Wyck  Shrader 

B.A.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary; 

M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music; 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Robert  Granville  Delcamp 

B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of  Music; 

D.Mus.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Organist 

Randolph  Stuart  Peterson 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Margaret  Elaine  Gompper  Hart 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Yasmeen  Mohiuddin 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Karachi  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
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George  Wilkinson  Poe 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College; 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Associate  Professor  of  French 

(Leave  of  Absence  second  semester  1991-92) 

Donald  Brandreth  Potter,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Director  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Seminar 

Ronald  Bruce  Toll 

B.A.,  Rutgers  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Miami 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Pamela  Royston  Macfie 

B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

James  Robert  Peters 

B.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Maria^ Jesus  Mayans  Natal 

Bachiller,  University  of  Seville;  M.A.,  University  of  Texas; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

David  Arthur  Kearley 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama; 

M.Div.,  The  General  Theological  Seminary;  M.L.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science  and  University  Librarian 

Patricia  Ruth  Gibson 

B.A.,  San  Jose  State  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Douglas  Tybor  Durig 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

Associate  Director  of  the  Observatory 

Stephen  Allen  Shaver 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
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Blair  Dickson  Orr 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

Daniel  Backlund 

B.S.,  Bradley  University;  M.F.A.,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Gregory  Thomas  Clark 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles; 

M.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Susan  Janet  Ridyard 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cambridge 

John  D.  Mac  Arthur  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Director  of  the  Sewanee  Mediaeval  Colloquium 

Pradip  Malde 

Diploma,  Bournemouth  College  of  Art; 
M.  A.  Glasgow  School  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

William  Carl  Davis 

B.A.,  Knox  College;  M.F.S.,  M.Ph.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

Nicole  Bella  Barenbaum 

A.B.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Robert  Wesley  Pearigen 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Dean  of  Men 

Donald  Charles  Rung 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Kathryn  Sue  Freeman 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Janet  Lynn  Schrenk 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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Kristin  Miller  Lindley 

B.S.,  M.S.,  The  Juillard  School 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

John  Charles  Willis 

B.A.,  Baylor  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 
Assistant  Professor  in  History 

J.  Karen  Shelley 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Florida; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

John  B.  Shepard 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mary  Susan  Livingstone  Cushman 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Dean  of  Women 

Leslie  Buchman  Richardson 

B.A.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Instructor  in  Italian 

Susan  Kay  Rupert 

B.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati  College -Conservatory  of  Music; 

M.M.,  Northwestern  University 

Instructor  in  Music 

Joan  Steves  Ward 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Instructor  in  Political  Science 

Clifford  James  Afton 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  University; 

M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

Michele  Lemettais 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Rice  University 
Instructor  in  French 
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Ruth  Sanchez'Imizcoz 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

Allan  Edgar  Strand 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
Instructor  in  Biology 

Don  Keck  DuPree 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.  Vanderbilt  University; 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Instructor  in  English  and  Philosophy 

Theresa  Fritchle 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 
Instructor  in  Classical  Languages 

Kelley  Lee  Holzknecht 

B.S.,  Valdosta  St.  College;  M.S.,  Indiana  University 
Instructor  in  Physics 

Raymond  Mark  Preslar 

B.A.,  Arizona  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 
Instructor  in  Russian 

Andrea  Lee  Smith 

B.A.,  Indiana  University;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Carol  Satterfield  Tate 

B.S.,  M.S.,  The  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga 
Instructor  in  Psychology 

Rachel  Lancaster  Tyrrell 

B.A.,  Hollins  College;  M.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Instructor  in  English 

Holly  Joan  Toensing 

B.A.,  Colncordia  College;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Instructor  in  Religion 

Marcia  Shonnard  Clarkson 

B.S.,  William  Smith  College 
Lecturer  in  Computer  Science  and  Director  of  Personnel 
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Richard  Drake  Chapman 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  University  Counselor 

John  James  Piccard 

B.A.,  M.F.A.,  Florida  State  University 
Lecturer  in  Theatre 

Laura  Hewitt  Whipple 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 
Lecturer  in  Music 

Carl  Phillip  Heinemann 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Lecturer  in  Economics 

Glendon  William  Smalley 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Lecturer  in  Forestry 

David  Wilkes 

B.M.,  Auburn  University;  M.M.,  Kent  State  University 
Lecturer  in  Music 

Robert  E.  Gribbin 

B.A.,  The  University  of  the  South;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Political  Science 

(February  1992) 
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ENDOWED  CHAIRS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Quintard  Chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology 

Established  in  1898  in  memory  of  Charles  Quintard,  bishop  of  Tennessee  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Theology. 


F.B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  in  1922,  gave  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University. 

C.K.  Benedict  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology 

Established  in  1923  in  recognition  of  the  services  and  generous  benefactions 
of  Dr.  Cleveland  Keith  Benedict,  Dean  of  The  School  of  Theology,  and  his  wife, 
Olivia  Proctor  Benedict,  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  American  History 

Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling,  in  1923,  began  endowment  of  a  chair  in  American 
History  in  memory  of  her  son,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  and  at  one  time 
instructor  in  history  in  the  College. 

Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English 

In  1928,  Mrs.  Hugh  McK.  Landon  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  endowed  a  Chair 
of  English  in  memory  of  her  father,  a  devoted  churchman  of  Chicago. 

Annie  Overton  Brinkley  Snowden  Professor  of  Forestry 

In  1928,  Mr.  John  Bayard  Snowden  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University,  endowed  a  Chair  of  Forestry  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 

William  Henderson  Professor  of  Biology 

A  portion  of  the  estate  of  Miss  Sarah  F.  Henderson  of  New  Orleans  came 
to  the  University  in  1951  to  establish  the  William  Henderson  professorship  in 
memory  of  her  brother. 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow 

The  Brown  Foundation  Tutorial  Fellowship  was  established  in  1971  by  a  gift 
from  the  Brown  Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas.  An  endowed  fund  enables  the 
University  to  appoint  distinguished  scholars  to  teach  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
in  one  of  the  disciplines  represented  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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J.D.  Kennedy  Professor  of  Economics 

The  J.  D.  Kennedy  Professorship  of  Economics  was  given  in  1978  by  James 
Drake  and  Jessie  McKenzie  Kennedy  in  recognition  of  their  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  Free  Enterprise. 

William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor 

Without  specifying  the  field  of  study,  the  Trustees  of  Kenan  Charitable  Trust 
of  New  York  endowed  this  Chair  in  1980  to  recognize  excellence  in  teaching  and 
scholarship. 

John  D.  MacArthur  Assistant  Professor 

The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  of  Chicago  established 
a  professorship  in  1981  to  assist  in  bringing  new  and  promising  faculty  members 
to  the  College  in  any  academic  field. 

Alfred  Walter  Negley  Professor  of  Political  Science 

The  Brown  Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas  established  the  Alfred  Walter 
Negley  Chair  in  Political  Science  in  1 982  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Negley,  a  graduate 
of  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  who  had  been  active  in  civic  and  political  affairs 
in  Texas. 

Frank  W.  Wilson  Chair  of  Political  Economy 

Established  by  the  Tonya  Memorial  Foundation  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
in  1985,  this  Chair  honors  the  memory  of  Frank  W.  Wilson  who  served  as  Federal 
District  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  until  his  death  in  1982. 

Frank  A.  Juhan  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology 

To  honor  the  twelfth  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  fourth  Bishop  of 
Florida,  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Fund 
endowed  the  Juhan  Chair  in  1985. 

Ralph  Owen  Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics 

Commemorating  her  husband's  career  in  business  and  active  life  in  the  church, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Owen  and  her  family  established  this  professorship  honoring  Ralph 
"Peck"  Owen,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1985. 
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Ogden  D.  Carlton  II  Distinguished  Professor 

This  chair  was  established  in  1988  by  Mr.  Ogden  D.  Carlton  II  "to  enable 
the  University  to  take  advantage  of  special  opportunities  to  strengthen  the  College's 
academic  programs  by  attracting  scholars  and  teachers  of  distinction  to  the  University." 
The  appointment  may  be  in  any  discipline  taught  in  the  College. 

Nick  B.  Williams  Professor  of  English 

The  Nick  B.  Williams  Professorship  in  English  was  established  in  1989  by 
the  Harry  and  Grace  Steele  Foundation  of  California  to  honor  Mr.  Nick  B.  Williams, 
a  distinguished  journalist  who  was  an  alumnus  of  the  College  in  the  class  of  1926. 

Gaston  Swindell  Bruton  Professor  of  Mathematics 

The  Gaston  Swindell  Bruton  Chair  in  Mathematics  was  established  in  1989 
by  friends  and  former  students  of  Dr.  Bruton  to  recognize  his  longtime  service  to 
the  University  as  professor  and  administrator. 

David  Edward  Underdown  Chair  of  Modern  European  History 

This  chair  was  established  in  1991  by  Gerald  L.  DeBlois  in  honor  of 
Professor  David  Edward  Underdown  who  taught  in  the  Department  of  History 
from  1953-62. 
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University  Senate 
1991-92 


Samuel  Ruthven 
Martha  McCrory 
Gilbert  F.  Gilchrist 
A.  Scott  Bates 
Charles  A.  Foreman 
Stephen  E.  Puckette 
George  S.  Ramseur 
Robert  L.  Keele 
Joseph  D.  Cushman 
Eric  W.  Nay  lor 
Sherwood  F.  Ebey 
Anita  S.  Goodstein 
Laurence  R.  Alvarez 
James  N.  Lowe 
Arthur  J.  Knoll 
Charles  M.  Binnicker,  Jr. 
Eric  H.  Ellis 
William  T.  Cocke 
Arthur  M.  Schaefer 
Jacqueline  T.  Schaefer 
Marion  T.  Hatchett 
Henry  F.  Arnold 
Herbert  S.  Wentz 
J.  Edward  Carlos 
W.  Brown  Patterson 
Donald  S.  Armentrout 
Francis  X.  Hart 
William  J.  Garland 
Frederick  H.  Croom 
Clay  C.  Ross 
John  F.  Flynn 
William  M.  Priestley 
Gerald  L.  Smith 
Edwin  M.  Stirling 
John  V.  Reishman 


Williamson,  Jr. 

Dale  E.  Richardson 
Charles  S.  Peyser 
J.  Waring  McCrady 
Thomas  M.  Carlson 
James  W.  Clayton 
David  M.  Landon 
James  C.  Davidheiser 
John  L.  Bordley 
Ansel  M.  Sharp 
David  W.  Lumpkins 
Robert  G.  Benson 
Christopher  Bryan 
William  E.  Clarkson 
Timothy  Keith-Lucas 
Charles  D.  Brockett 
Henrietta  B.  Croom 
Harold  J.  Goldberg 
Samuel  R.  Williamson 
J.  Douglas  Seiters 
Thomas  D.  Spaccarelli 
E.  Wyatt  Prunty 
Daniel  E.  Dunn 
Larry  H.  Jones 
Barclay  Ward 
Christopher  Parrish 
Charles  R.  Perry 
Guy  F.  Lytle 
Mary  Susan  L.  Cushman 
Robert  W.  Pearigen 
Charles  H.  DuBois 
J.  Carleton  Hayden 
Samuel  T.  Lloyd 
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University  Standing  Committees 
1991-92 


Administrative  Committees 

University  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson;  Ex 
Officio:  Provost  Croom,  Mr.  B.  Huyck  (Secretary),  Deans  Cushman, 
Pearigen;  Faculty:  A.  Knoll  for  T.  Spaccarelli,  P.  Smith,  D.  Seiters; 
Alumnus:  Y.  Anderson;  Students:  (SA's  1  male  and  1  female) 

Faculty  NCAA  Representative:  Dean  Cushman 

Leases:  Ex  Officio:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson,  Provost  Croom,  Vice- 
President  Kepple  (Chair),  Mr.  H.  Dodd;  Professors  W.  Cocke, 
F.  Hart;  Messrs.  M.  Releford,  J.  D.  McBee,  W.  Davis;  Mmes. 
S.  Tomes,  B.  Everett  (Ex  Officio/ Secretary) 

Minority  Affairs:  Provost  Croom,  Dean  Keele,  Dean  Lytle,  Dean  Cushman; 
Dr.  R.  Chapman;  Messrs.  E.  Benjamin,  D.  Gelinas,  M.  Gentry, 
R.  Lane,  D.  Chu;  Dixon  Myers;  Professors  C.  DuBois,  E.  Dunn, 
E.  Ellis,  M.  Natal,  D.  Seiters;  Students:  L.  Hwang 

Safety:  Chief  McBee,  Safety  Officer  and  Secretary  to  the  Committee;  Ex 

Officio:  Provost  Croom;  Professors  E.  Kirven,  M.  Cushman;  Messrs. 
R.  Hoosier,  H.  Dodd,  D.  Green,  M.  Releford,  W.  Davis,  B.  Hartley; 
Mmes.  M.  Lloyd,  M.  Clarkson;  Students:  J.  Balcolm,  K.  Robbins 

Strategic  Planning:  Ex  Officio:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson;  Provost  Croom, 
Associate  Provost  Alvarez,  Vice-President  Kepple,  Vice-President 
Watson,  Dean  Keele,  Dean  Lytle,  Chaplain  Lloyd,  Dean  Cushman; 
Faculty:  D.  Richardson,  J.  Clayton,  C.  Parrish  for  J.  Bordley, 
D.  Lumpkins,  B.  Ward,  D.  Armentrout  for  W.  Hethcock,  S.  Ebey; 
Students:  L.  Cogburn,  M.  Street,  F.  Beach 


Faculty  Committees 
(First  name  indicates  Chairman) 

Budget  Priorities  Committee:  Professors  H.  Croom,  S.  Ebey  (Chair), 

H.  Goldberg,  J.  Monti,  E.  Naylor 
Committee  on  Committees:  Professors  C.  Bryan  for  W.  Hethcock,  S.  Ebey  for 

R.  Keele,  C.  Binnicker  (Chair),  A.  Goodstein,  R.  Benson  for  G.  Poe 
Performing  Arts:  Ex  Officio:  Drs.  C.  Asmussen/S.  Shrader/P.  Smith;  Professors 

C.  Bryan  for  P.  Culbertson,  R.  Delcamp,  S.  Rupert,  W.  Davis, 
L.  Carden;  Mr.  D.  Kearley;  Students:  P.  Adams,  ( 1  student  SA) 

Financial  Aid:  Provost  Croom,  Dean  Keele,  Dean  Lytle,  Messrs.  H.  Dodd, 

D.  Gelinas;  Professors  Hughes,  Armentrout,  E.  Dunn,  S.  Shaver, 
J.  Lowe;  Students: 

Library:  Professors  R.  Wright  for  P.  Culbertson,  S.  Puckette  (Chair),  L. 

Richardson,  T.  Carlson,  S.  Ridyard,  R.  Peterson;  Ex  Officio:  Messrs. 

E.  Camp,  D.  Kearley;  Students:  C.  Gardner,  (1  student  SA) 
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Mortgage  Loan:  Ex  Officio:  Provost  Croom,  Mr.  H.  Dodd,  N.  Schane 

(Secretary);  T.  Kepple  (Chair),  Professor  Gilchrist 
Publications  Board:  Professors  J.  Reishman,  C.  Brockette,  C.  DuBois  for 

P.  Culbertson;  Ex  Officio:  Dean  Pearigen,  S.  Barry;  Students: 

D.  Badgley,  B.  Zeigler,  L.  Hiers 
Research  Grants:  Professors  A.  Sharp,  S.  Shrader  (Chair),  D.  Armentrout, 

R.  Toll,  P.  Macfie 
University  Lectures:  Professors  C.  DuBois  for  W.  Floyd,  W.  Davis  (Chair), 

J.  Flynn,  R.  Benson  for  W.  Prunty,  J.  Ward;  Students:  S.  Fields, 

T.  Johnston 
Committee  on  Advice  and  Grievances:  Professors  P.  Macfie,  J.  Ingles  for 

J.  Reishman,  P.  Gibson  for  J.  Plax,  D.  Armentrout 
Regent-Senate  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees:  Professors  E.  Naylor, 

D.  Richardson,  G.  Lytle 
Retirement:  Ex  Officio:  Provost  Croom,  Dean  Keele,  Dean  Lytle,  Ms. 

M.  Clarkson;  Professors  S.  Ebey,  W.  Cocke,  W.  Hethcock 
Bookstore:  Professors  H.  Arnold,  C.  Parrish,  R.  Gottfried,  G.  Poe,  J.  Flynn, 

M.  Hatchett;  Ms.  K.  Keele,  Mr.  R.  Taylor 


Standing  Committees  of  the  College  Faculty 

1991-92 

Faculty  Committees 

Admissions:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College,  Director  of  Admissions,  Dean  of  Men, 
Dean  of  Women;  Dunn,  Lowe,  Shaver,  Rung,  M.  Hart;  Order  of  Gowns- 
men; Student  Assembly:  David  Mather 

Budget  Advisory  and  Review:  Ellis,  Goldberg,  Naylor 

Committee  on  Committees:  Kirven,  H.  Croom,  Peterman 

Curriculum  and  Academic  Policy  Committee:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College, 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College;  Shrader,  Binnicker,  Sharp,  Kirven,  Carden, 
Arnold;  Student  Assembly;  Order  of  Gownsmen:  Steve  Novak 

Degrees:  ExOfficio:  Associate  Dean  of  the  College;  Toll,  Delcamp,  Peterson,  Seiters, 
Benson,  Clark 

Scholarships:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Dean  of 
Men,  Dean  of  Women;  Dunn,  Lowe,  Shaver,  Rung,  M.  Hart;  Order  of 
Gownsmen;  Student  Assembly:  David  Mather 


Administrative  Committees 

Academic  Computing  Advisory  Committee:  Bordley,  F.  Hart,  Brockett,  Ebey,  Orr 
Appointments:  D.  Richardson,  Keith-Lucas,  Ingles,  Ridyard,  Zachau 
Combined  Engineering  Plan:  Ellis,  Potter,  Tassin 
Discipline:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of  Women,  Chaplain;  Ingles,  (Wentz*), 

Freeman  (replacing  Wentz),  Davidheiser,  Gibson 
Language  Laboratory  Committee:  M.  Hart,  Naylor,  L.  Richardson,  J.  Schaefer,  Zachau 
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Peace  Corps  Preparatory  Committee:  Orr,  Binnicker,  Ingles,  Shepherd 
Premedical  Advisory:  H.  Croom,  F.  Hart,  G.  Smith,  Lowe,  Pearigen,  W.  Clarkson 
Promotion  and  Tenure:  W.  Clarkson,  F.  Hart,  Priestley,  Clayton,  Brockett 
Sabbatical  Leave:  Ex  Officio:  Dean  of  the  College;  H.  Croom,  Ebey,  Knoll 
Strategic  Planning:  Clayton,  (Bordley*),  Parrish  (replacing  Bordley),  Lumpkins, 

B.  Ward 
Teacher  Education:  M.  Cushman,  Perry,  Kearley,  Arnold,  Goodstein,  O'Connor, 

Ramseur,  Tassin,  Poe;  Students:  Frances  Armstrong  and  Jennifer  Mann 
Woods  Laboratory  Shop  Committee:  F.  Hart,  Bordley,  Keith-Lucas,  Tassin,  Toll 
Secretary  of  the  College  Faculty:  Charles  Peyser 
The  Board  of  Trustees:  Puckette,  Goldberg 
Writtng-acrosS'tke-Curriculum:  Arnold  (Director),  Perry,  B.  Ward,  W.  Clarkson, 

Peterman,  Carden 

*On  Leave 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Office  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  President 

SAMUEL  RUTHVEN  WILLIAMSON,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Vice-Chancellor  and  President 

FREDERICK  HAILEY  CROOM,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Provost 

LAURENCE  RICHARDS  ALVAREZ,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Provost 

THOMAS  R.  KEPPLE,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ed.D. 
Vice-President  for  Business  and  Community  Relations 

MARGUERITE  McCAIN  LLOYD,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D. 
Legal  Counsel 

PATRICIA  GAIL  WITCHER,  B.S. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  to  the  Board  of  Regents 

and  Office  Manager 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

GUY  FITCH  LYTLE,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

CHARLES  HOLGATE  DUBOIS,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  D.Min. 
Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

JOHN  CARLETON  HAYDEN,  B.A.,  A.M.,  L.Th.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean  for  Extension  Education 

patricia  Mcdowell  smith 

Director  of  Administration 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

ROBERT  LARRY  KEELE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

CHARLES  RICHARD  PERRY,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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JOHN  VINCENT  REISHMAN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 

ERIC  VINCENT  BENJAMIN  B.A.,  J.D. 
Director  of  Minority  Student  Affairs 

GAYLA  OWENS 
Office  Manager 


Academic  Computing,  Computing  &  Network  Services, 

Print  Services,  Systems  and  Programming, 

Technical  Services,  and  Telecommunications 

HOPE  ELIZABETH  BAGGENSTOSS,  B.A. 
Director  of  Print  Services  and  Telecommunications 

JOHN  LAWSON  BORDLEY,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Academic  Computing 

PEGGY  JOYCE  GREEN 
Manager  of  Computing  and  Network  Services 

JAMES  WAYNE  HURST,  B.S. 
Manager  of  Systems  and  Programming 

JEANNE  MARGARET  JANSENIUS,  A.A. 
Manager  of  Telecommunications 

LEON  SUTHERLAND 
Manager  of  Technical  Services 

CATHERINE  LYNNE  YOUNG,  B.A. 
Manager  of  Print  Services 


Admission 

ROBERT  MELVIN  HEDRICK,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 
Director  of  Admission 

LEE  ANN  AFTON,  B.S. 
Associate  Director  of  Admission 

ALTON  EUGENE  NEWELL,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Associate  Director  of  Admission 
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JEFFREY  HEITZENRATER,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 

WILLIAM  MARICHAL  GENTRY,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 

KATHERINE  HOPE  MORGAN  SMITH,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 

MALINDA  RICKETTS  SUTHERLAND 
Office  Manager 


All  Saints'  Chapel 

SAMUEL  THAMES  LLOYD  III,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.Div. 
University  Chaplain 

ANNWN  HAWKINS  MYERS,  B.A.,  M.Div. 
Assistant  University  Chaplain 

MICHAEL  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  BRYAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Priest  Associate 

MATILDA  GREENE  DUNN  B.S.,  M.S. 
Lay  Chaplain 

DIXON  MYERS,  B.A. 
Coordinator  of  Outreach  Ministries 

ROBERT  GRANVILLE  DELCAMP,  B.M.,  M.M.,  D.Mus. 
University  Organist  and  Choirmaster 

ROSLYN  CHILDERS  WEAVER 
Office  Manager 


Athletics 

WILLARD  LESLIE  HUYCK,  B.A. 

Director  of  Athletics 

Mens  Cross  Country  Coach 

CLIFFORD  JAMES  AFTON,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Men's  Swimming  Coach,  Women  s  Track  Coach, 

Women  s  Cross  Country  Coach,  and  Physical  Education  Director 
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BILLY  EUGENE  BARRY  A.T.C. 
Athletic  Trainer,  Business  Manager  of  Athletics,  and  Coordinator  of  Facilities 

B.  HAMPTON  BASS  IV,  B.S. 
Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Baseball  Coach 

DANIEL  GLENNON  BAUER,  JR.,  B.A. 

Assistant  Football  Coach 

Assistant  Mens  Track  Coach 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  BLACK,  B.A. 
Intern  Assistant  Football  Coach 
Intern  Assistant  Baseball  Coach 

DANIEL  T.  CHU,  B.S.,  M.S.ED. 
Men's  Basketball  Coach 

JANE  CHAPMAN  DAVIS,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Field  Hockey  Coach  and  Director  of  Women  s  Intramurals 

Assistant  Softball  Coach 

Assistant  Trainer 

MATTHEW  ERIC  KERN,  B.A. 
Men's  Soccer  Coach  and  Director  of  Mens  Intramurals 

NANCY  BOWMAN  LADD,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Volleyball  Coach  and  Softball  Coach 

GABBY  LISELLA 
Women's  Basketball  Coach 

ALAN  JOHN  LOGAN,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Football  Coach,  Strength  Coach,  and 

Mens  Track  Coach 

RAY  POQUETTE,  B.A. 

Women  s  Soccer  Coach 

Assistant  Women  s  Basketball  Coach 

MARY  KAY  SAMKO,  B.A. 
Women  s  Swimming  Coach 

WILLIAM  PHILLIP  SAMKO,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Football  Coach 

CONCHIE  GEMBORYS  SHACKELFORD,  B.S. 
Women  s  Tennis  Coach 
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JOHN  AYCOCK  SHACKELFORD,  B.S. 
Men's  Tennis  Coach 

MARK  PEELER,  B.A. 

Intern  Assistant  Basketball  Coach 

Sports  Information  Director 

PAUL  RICHARD  VAN  WIE,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Golf  Coach 

EVELYN  HAWKINS  MOONEY 
Office  Manager 


Career  Services 

SARA  DOYEL  SHEPHERD,  B.A. 
Director  of  Career  Services 


Financial  Aid 

DAVID  RENE  GELINAS,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 

MARTHA  DINWIDDIE  MEEKS,  A.S.,  B.S. 
Assistant  Director 


University  Gallery 

LANE  OLIVER  MAGRUDER,  B.A. 

Coordinator  of  the  University  Gallery 


Historiographers 

ARTHUR  BEN  CHITTY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Historiographer 

ELIZABETH  NICKINSON  CHITTY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
Associate  Historiographer 


Language  Laboratory 

SHARON  JOHNSON  ZACHAU,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Director 
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Personnel  and  University  Services 

MARCIA  SHONNARD  CLARKSON,  B.S. 
Director  of  University  Services  and  Personnel 

BARBARA  ROMINGER  EVERETT 
Director  of  Housing  and  Superintendent  of  Leases 

RANDALL  KEITH  TAYLOR,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

DOROTHY  SUTHERLAND  THORPE 
Assistant  Director  of  Personnel 

JEAN  CAMPBELL 
Payroll  Manager 

ANITA  SUE  GREEN 
Purchasing  Manager 

EARNEST  LOUISE  LUMPKINS 
Housing  Manager 

JIMMY  DALE  MOONEY 
Manager  of  the  Golf  and  Tennis  Club 


Office  of  the  Registrar 

PAUL  ERVIN  ENGSBERG,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
Registrar 

BETTE  WINTERS 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


Sewanee  Review 

GEORGE  CORE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Editor 


Student  Affairs  and  Services 

MARY  SUSAN  LIVINGSTONE  CUSHMAN,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 
Dean  of  Women 
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ROBERT  WESLEY  PEARIGEN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Men 

DIANE  LOUISE  PETRILLA,  B.A.,  M.D. 
Medical  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  University  Health  Service 

CHRISTOPHER  BURKE  ASMUSSEN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Student  Activities 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  ASHTON,  B.S. 
Assistant  Director  of  Student  Activities 

BARBARA  JANE  BANKS 
Office  Manager  for  Bishop's  Common  and  Office  of  Student  Activities 

PEGGY  COWAN  HANKINS 
Coordinator  for  Student  Housing 

KAY  PEARSON  BROWN 
Office  Manager  and  Coordinator  of  Student  Information  Services 


Support  Services  for  Campus 

CHARLES  MICHAEL  RELEFORD,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Plant 

PAUL  EDWIN  MOONEY 
Supervisor  of  Custodians 

TRAVIS  MONTGOMERY  HAWKINS,  B.S. 
Grounds  and  Motor  Pool  Supervisor 

DONALD  EUGEAN  GREEN 
Maintenance  Supervisor 


Office  of  the  Treasurer 

HAROLD  EDWIN  DODD,  B.A.,  CPA 
Treasurer 

SYLVIA  RICKETTS  BARRY 

Assistant  Treasurer 

SARAH  PERRY  SUTHERLAND,  A.S.,  B.S. 
Office  Manager 
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WINONA  RODERICK  SCHANE,  B.A. 
Credit  Manager 


University  Counseling  Service 

RICHARD  DRAKE  CHAPMAN,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  Counselor  and  Director 

LESLIE  DOSTER  JONES,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  University  Counselor 

NANCY  MIDDLESWORTH  MULNIX,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Associate  University  Counselor 

SUZANNE  M.  SHAVER,  M.A. 
Associate  University  Counselor 

ROBERT  TUCKER  SPALDING,  M.D. 
Consulting  Psychiatrist 

MARK  WILLIAM  PETERSON,  M.D. 
Consulting  Addictionologist 


University  Library 

DAVID  ARTHUR  KEARLEY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Div.,  M.L.S. 
University  Librarian 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CAMP,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Associate  University  Librarian  and  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Theology 

WAYNE  C.  MAXON,  B.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  M.L.S. 
Coordinator  of  Public  Services  and  Head  Reference  Librarian 

PATRICIA  ALWOOD  RICH  PHILLIPS,  A.  B.,  M.S.L.S. 
Coordinator  of  Technical  Services  and  Acquisitions  Librarian 

SUE  ELLEN  GRAY  ARMENTROUT,  B.A.,  M.  Div. 
Head  of  Interlibrary  Loans 

MELINDA  ANNE  ARMOUR,  B.A. 
Head  of  Archives  and  Special  Collections 

PENNY  ELKINS  COWAN,  B.S.,  M.L.S. 
Head  of  Circulation  and  Reference  Librarian 
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ANNE  FLINT,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Technical  Services  Librarian 

ELIZABETH  MOREECE  GRANT,  B.M.E.,  M.L.S. 

Technical  Services  Librarian 

JOE  DAVID  McBEE,  B.B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Head  of  Serials  and  Binding 

DORRIS  CLAYBURN  PIERCE 
Head  of  Government  Documents 

STEPHEN  WAYNE  REAS,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.S. 
Head  of  Non  Print  Services 

MARY  PATRICIA  O'NEAL,  A.A.,  B.A.,  M.L.S. 
Reference  Librarian 

JOHN  STUART  SPENCER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.L.S. 
Reference  Librarian 

CHARLES  VAN  HECK  III,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.I.L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian  for  Public  Services 

Library  of  the  School  of  Theology 


University  Observatory 

PHILIP  JACK  LORENZ,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Director  of  the  Observatory 


University  Relations 

TOMMY  GENE  WATSON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

HERBERT  WARREN  ANDERSON  III,  B.A. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

STEPHEN  EDWARD  BECKER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  APR 
Director  of  Public  Relations 

MARY  WARNER  BLOUNT,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

ROBERT  DALE  BRADFORD,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 
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CHARLES  BEELER  BRUSH,  B.A.,  CFRE 
Director  of  Planned  Giving  and  Campaign  Director 

HEATHER  NANCARROW,  B.A. 
Associate  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

M.  JANE  EAVES,  B.A.,  CFRE 
Director  of  Annual  Giving 

JAMES  GERARD  HART,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 
Research 

KIM  HATFIELD,  B.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

LAURA  LAPINS,  B.A. 
Director  of  Foundation  and  Corporate  Relations 

JOSEPH  F.  ROMANO 
Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 

TIPPEN  ANDERSON,  B.F.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

STEVENS  ANDERSON,  B.A. 
/Associate  Director  of  Support  Services 

MUHAMMAD  MOHIUDDIN  SIDDIQI,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Research 

JAMES  BOYD  SPENCER,  B.A.,  M.H.,  M.Ed.,  CFRE 
Assistant  Vice-President  for  Special  Gifts 


University  Support  Services 

HARMON  WAYNE  McBEE 
Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

ERNEST  DOUGLAS  BUTNER 
Deptuy  Chief,  Law  Enforcement 

PAUL  LEDFORD 
Manager  of  Student  Post  Office 
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University  Theatre 

PETER  THOMAS  SMITH,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D. 
Artistic  Director  of  the  University  Theatre 

DAVID  MacRAE  LANDON,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Director 

DANIEL  STEVEN  BACKLUND,  B.  S.,  M.F.A. 
Scenographer 

JOHN  JAMES  PICCARD,  B.A.,  M.F.A. 
Technical  Director 


Board  of  Trustees 
Annual  Meeting  May  2-3,  1991 

Bishops 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  Montgomery  Gray,  Jr. — Chancellor  of  the  University, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Oran  Miller — Bishop  of  Alabama 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  Alcorn  Donovan,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Arkansas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Kellogg  Allan — Bishop  of  Atlanta 
The  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Howe — Bishop  of  Central  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Farmer  Duvall — Bishop  of  Central  Gulf  Coast 
Election  of  Bishop  Pending — Bishop  of  Dallas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Brice  Sidney  Sanders — Bishop  of  East  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  G.  Tharp — Bishop  of  East  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Stanley  Cerveny — Bishop  of  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Clarence  Cullam  Pope — Bishop  of  Fort  Worth 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Harry  Woolston  Shipps — Bishop  of  Georgia 
The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Benson  Reed — Bishop  of  Kentucky 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Don  Adger  Wimberly — Bishop  of  Lexington 
The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Barrow  Brown — Bishop  of  Louisiana 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  Montgomery  Gray,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Mississippi 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Clark  Marble,  Jr. — Coadjutor  of  Mississippi 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Augustus  Jones,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Missouri 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Hays  H.  Rockwell — Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Missouri 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Whitridge  Estill — Bishop  of  North  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Huntington  Williams,  Jr. — Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Sam  Byron  Hulsey — Bishop  of  Northwest  Texas 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  L.  Salmon,  Jr. — Bishop  of  South  Carolina 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  Onderdonk  Schofield,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Southeast  Florida 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers  Sanders  Harris — Bishop  of  Southwest  Florida 

Vacant  due  to  death  of  Bishop  Reynolds — Bishop  of  Tennessee 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  Manuel  Benitez — Bishop  of  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  Sterling — Suffragan  Bishop  of  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex  Dockery  Dickson,  Jr. — Bishop  of  West  Tennessee 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Herbert  MacNaughton — Bishop  of  West  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  Nicholas  Mac  Arthur,  Jr. — Suffragan  Bishop  of  West  Texas 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  J.  Hargrove,  Jr. — Bishop  of  Western  Louisiana 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Johnson — Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina 


Clerical  and  Lay 
Alabama — The  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Goldsmith,  James  M.  Scott, 

Maibeth  J.  Porter 
Arkansas — The  Rev.  Daniel  D.  McKee,  Robert  L.  Brown,  Jerry  B.  Adams 
Atlanta — The  Rev.  James  K.  Yeary,  Erie  J.  Newton,  Charles  L.  Weltner,  Jr. 
Central  Florida — The  Rev.  Canon  Nelson  W.  Pinder,  John  W.  Caldwell, 

Randall  E.  Wiseman 
Central  Gulf  Coast — The  Rev.  S.  Albert  Kennington,  Frank  C.  Bozeman, 

Herndon  Inge  III 
Dallas — The  Rev.  Donald  K.  Johnson,  Richard  A.  Comstock, 

Stewart  H.  Thomas 
East  Carolina — The  Rev.  Russell  C.  Johnson,  John  Y.  Powell, 

Alicia  H.  Ragsdale 
East  Tennessee — The  Rev.  Carter  N.  Paden  III,  James  G.  Cate,  Jr.,  John  K. 

Clark 
Florida — The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Douglass  E.  Myers,  Jr., 

Blucher  B.  Lines 
Fort  Worth — The  Rev.  William  H.  Risinger,  Jr.,  Robert  M.  Randolph, 

Frank  Bowie 
Georgia — The  Rev.  John  L.  Jenkins,  Ogden  D.  Carlton  II, 

Earl  H.  Devanny  III 
Kentucky — The  Rev.  W.  Andre  Trevathan,  Carol  Crowe  Carraco,  Jonathan 

C.  Smith 
Lexington — Ven.  H.  Christopher  B.  Piatt,  J.  Campbell  Cantrill  III, 

Sarah  M.  Jackson 
Louisiana — The  Rev.  Hill  C.  Riddle,  Maude  S.  Sharp,  Ralph  E.  Thayer 
Mississippi — The  Rev.  Craig  R.  H.  Gates,  Thomas  H.  Greer,  Jr., 

Lawrence  E.  Stewart 
Missouri — The  Rev.  George  H.  Quarterman,  Mrs.  Judith  B.  Stupp, 

L.  Rainey  Gray 
North  Carolina — The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  Jr.,  Edward  McCrady,  III, 

George  A.  Brine 
Northwest  Texas — The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Mclntyre  III,  William  E.  Oden, 

Virginia  M.  Noelke 
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South  Carolina — The  Rev.  Clark  W.  Lowenfield,  Henry  G  Hutson, 

Nancy  D.  Fritschner 
Southeast  Fkriida — The  Rev.  Patricia  de  Beer,  J.  Allison  DeFoor  II, 

Guy  A.  Karr 
Southwest  Florida — The  Very  Rev.  Dennis  D.  Kezar,  R.  Andrew  Duncan, 

Albert  Roberts  III 
Tennessee — The  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Francis  Corzine, 

William  E.  Ward  III 
Texas — The  Rev.  Benjamin  K.  Aurand,  James  E.  Key, 

Herbert  A.  Yarborough  III 
Upper  South  Carolina — The  Rev.  Canon  John  M.  Ban", 

Benton  D.  Williamson,  J.  Alexander  McPherson  III 
West  Tennessee — The  Rev.  Bruce  D.  McMillan,  Paul  A.  Calame,  Jr., 

Ross  B.  Clark  III 
West  Texas — The  Rev.  Allan  A.  Conkling,  Jr.,  John  R.  Foster, 

Richard  E.  Hint 
Western  Louisiana — The  Very  Rev.  S.  Ross  Jones,  Michael  S.  Ingram, 

Ann  B.  Dobie 
Western  North  Carolina — The  Rev.  William  A.  Whisenhunt, 

Albert  S.  Gooch,  Jr.,  Edward  B.  Wheeler 
Associated  Alumni — The  Very  Rev.  Edward  N.  Boehm,  Judith  Ward  Lineback, 

R.  Dale  Grimes,  The  Rev.  Jeffrey  H.  Walker,  Robert  N.  Rust  III, 

N.  Pendleton  Rogers,  Caldwell  L.  Haynes,  The  Very  Rev.  Robert  S. 

Creamer 
Faculty  Trustees — Harold  Goldberg,  Stephen  E.  Puckette, 

Rev.  William  H.  Hethcock,  Alternate  Donald  S.  Armentrout 
Student  Trustees — Foley  T.  Beach,  Lee  D.  Cogburn,  Miriam  A.  Street 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees — Gerald  L.  Smith 


Board  of  Regents 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  M.  Gray,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Chancellor  (1997)  Ex  Officio— 

Jackson,  Mississippi 
Dr.  Samuel  R.  Williamson,Vice-Chancellor,  Ex  Officio — Sewanee,  Tennessee 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Dupree,  Sr.,  Chairman  (1993) — Lexington,  Kentucky 
Mrs.  Norma  P.  Mills  (1992)  Secretary — Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex  D.  Dickson,  Jr.,  D.D.(1995) — Memphis,  Tennessee 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  O.  Schofield,  Jr.,  D.D.(  1993)— Miami,  Florida 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Don  A.  Wimberly,  D.D.(  1997)— Lexington,  Kentucky 
The  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Goldsmith  (1995) — Birmingham,  Alabama 
The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hunter  Huckabay  (1993) — Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
The  Rev.  Dr.  James  K.  Yeary  (1997) — Athens,  Georgia 
The  Hon.  Robert  L.  Brown  (1995) — Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Mr.  Jesse  L.  Carroll,  Jr.  (1993)— Rye,  New  York 
Mr.  R.  Andrew  Duncan  (1997) — Tampa,  Florida 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Fowler  (1994) —  Lawrenceville,  Georgia 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Grimes  (1995) — Nashville,  Tennessee 
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Mr.  Paul  N.  Howell  (1996) — Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  Judith  Ward  Lineback  (1997) — Memphis,  Tennessee 


Officers  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

Robert  Nelson  Rust  III,  C'61,  President  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  McDonough  Howick,  C'81,  Vice-President 

for  Admission College  Park,  Georgia 

Nathaniel  Pendleton  Rogers,  C72,  Vice-President 

for  Planned  Giving Washington,  D.C. 

The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  C64,  Vice-President 

for  Regions Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Creamer,  T71,  Vice-President 

for  the  School  of  Theology Rockville,  Maryland 

The  Rev.  Henry  Nutt  Parsley,  Jr.,  C70,  Vice-President 

for  Church  Relations Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

John  Wallace  Tonissen,  Jr.,  C70,  Chairman  of  the 

Sewanee  Annual  Fund Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Herbert  Warren  Anderson  III,  C72,  Executive  Director 

of  Associated  Alumni Sewanee,  Tennessee 
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Proctors  and  Head  Residents 
1991-92 


Benedict  Hall 

Cannon  Hall 
Cleveland  Hall 

Courts  Hall 

Elliot  Hall 

Gailor  Hall 

Gorgas  Hall 

Hoffman  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hall 
McCrady  Hall 

Phillips  Hall 
Quintard  Hall 

St.  Luke's  Hall 
Trezevant  Hall 

Tuckaway  Hall 

Head  Proctors: 


Benedict  Hall 
Cannon  Hall 
Courts  Hall 
Gailor  Hall 
German  House 
Gorgas  Hall 
Hunter  Hall 
Johnson  Hall 
La  Maison 
McCrady  Hall 
Quintard  Hall 
Spanish  House 
Trezevant  Hall 
Tuckaway  Inn 


Proctors 
Carolyn  Elizabeth  Anderson 
Jill  Cathleen  McClure 
Timothy  Arthur  Worrall 
Laura  Michelle  Rich 
Jennifer  Suzann  Smith 
Jason  William  Forrester 
Robert  Fillmore  Norfleet  III 
David  Tilghman  Broaddus,  Jr. 
James  Patrick  Stacey 
Andrew  Barden  Carter 
Jason  Glenn  Howell 
Elizabeth  Marie  Mallonee 
Kellie  Lynne  Jaffrey 
Jennie  McCrary  Goodrum 
Miriam  Acree  Street 
Julie  Elaine  Junkins 
Rebecca  Claire  Miller 
Christopher  Norcross  Miller 
Richard  Wesley  Nimon 
Frances  Campbell  Armstrong 
Lynda  Gayle  Motes 
Harmony  Ellen  Haskins 
Bradley  Allen  Boone 
Brooks  Rogers  Smith 
Greer  Burdick  Mallette 
Ashokvardan  Rao 
Phillip  Stephen  Gidiere  III 
Elizabeth  Ann  Bell 
Andrew  Douglas  Buchanan 

Head  Residents 

Mrs.  Johanna  Sudlow 
Mrs.  Anne  Smith 
Mrs.  Ann  S.  Sherrill 
Mrs.  Olwyn  Souter 
Sven-Olaf  Vathje 
Ms.  Sue  Vaughan 
Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Easley 
Ms.  Sara  Boswell 
Emmanuel  Roche 
Mrs.  Edith  W.  Rydman 
Mrs.  Patricia  W.  Jackson 
Irene  Chico 
Mrs.  Winnie  Walker 
Mrs.  Ruth  Cameron 
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STUDENT  REGISTER  AND  SUMMARY 

FULLTIME  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  DURING  1991-92 

Abel,  Carrie  Louise Fairview,  Tennessee 

Abernathy,  James  Harry  III Jacksonville,  Florida 

Acken,  James  Tindal Jacksonville,  Florida 

Acuff,  Karl  David Sparta,  Tennessee 

Adam,  Stuart  Charles Marietta,  Georgia 

Adams,  Daniel  Wallace Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Adams,  David  Hopkins Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Adams,  Julian  Calhoun  II Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Adams,  Michael  Money Dallas,  Texas 

Adams,  Peter  Bradley Birmingham,  Alabama 

Adams,  Rupert  Bradley Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Adkins,  Shannon  Michelle Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Agnacian,  Gregory  Patric Sarasota,  Florida 

Aiken,  Ashley  Hamilton Florence,  South  Carolina 

Albanese,  Nicholas  Charles Wind  Gap,  Pennsylvania 

Albright,  Carl  Wayne  III Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Algar,  Robert  Chance Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Allen,  Corinne  Chadwick Athens,  Georgia 

Allen,  Dante  Henri Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Allison,  Caroline  Caldwell Atlanta,  Georgia 

Allred,  Scott  Daniel McKinney,  Texas 

Alves,  Montgomery  Wall Mobile,  Alabama 

Alves,  Shawn  Tavel Mobile,  Alabama 

Amelse,  Lisa  Louise Loudon,  Tennessee 

Amerling,  Leah Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Anderson,  Carolyn  Elizabeth Newport  Beach,  California 

Anderson,  Carolyn  Foy Enterprise,  Alabama 

Anderson,  John  Rigby Peachtree  City,  Georgia 

Anderson,  Robert  Valdemar  Jr Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anderson,  Susan  Quaid Lexington,  Kentucky 

Andes,  Teran  von  Reiker Tampa,  Florida 

Andreu,  Michael  Gardner Orange  Park,  Florida 

Anthony,  Karlos  Everrette Decatur,  Georgia 

Ariail,  Elizabeth  Pfeiffer Statesboro,  Georgia 

Armstrong,  Frances  Campbell Richmond,  Virginia 

Arunatilake,  Himalee  Subhashini Sri  Lanka 

Arunatilake,  Nisha  K.  DeSilva Sri  Lanka 

Aspuria,  Deborah  Mae Kenner,  Louisiana 

Atwater,  John  Spencer  III Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Austin,  John  Charles Atlanta,  Georgia 

Babcock,  Mark  William Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bailey,  Kenneth  Robert  Jr Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Baird,  Karen  Darcy San  Antonio,  Texas 

Baker,  Geoffrey  Philip Athens,  Georgia 
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Baker,  Kemp  Plummer St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Baker,  Rutland  Rodwell Los  Angeles,  California 

Baker,  William  Gilbert  Jr Hixson,  Tennessee 

Balcom,  James  Heyward  IV Pensacola,  Florida 

Ball,  Nathaniel  Ingraham  IV Sullivan's  Island,  South  Carolina 

Balogh,  Jason  Allen Memphis,  Tennessee 

Barbour,  Amy  Michelle Hope  Mills,  North  Carolina 

Barden,  Stephen  Jonathan Norcross,  Georgia 

Barlet,  Brian  Douglas Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

Barnes,  Brandi  Danielle Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Barnes,  James  Jackson Atlanta,  Georgia 

Barnett,  Margaret  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Florida 

Baroco,  Pollyanna Pensacola,  Florida 

Barr,  Emily  Lloyd Lexington,  Kentucky 

Barrett,  Rush  Skobba Atlanta,  Georgia 

Barringer,  Carolyn  Fox Hong  Kong 

Barringer,  Laurence  Scott  III Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Bartlett,  Jennie  Irene Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Batcheller,  Marjorie  Kelly Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Batton,  Elizabeth  Drake Port  Gibson,  Mississippi 

Batts,  Judith  Anne Hixson,  Tennessee 

Batts,  Sarah  Louise Atlanta,  Georgia 

Baum,  Kimberly  Marie LaGrange,  Georgia 

Bauman,  Sarah  Christine Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Bean,  Albert  Charles  IV Laguna  Beach,  California 

Bebbington,  Sean  Chandler Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Beck,  Jason  Price Columbia,  Tennessee 

Becker,  James  Pahl Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Behrens,  Leigh  Donovan Gadsden,  Alabama 

Beise,  Kristin  Anne Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Belcher,  Jesse  Clyde  Jr Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Belcher,  Margaret  Howell Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Bell,  Allison  Carroll Covington,  Louisiana 

Bell,  Elizabeth  Ann Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Bell,  Tracy  Cooper Bay  Minette,  Alabama 

Belote,  Frank  Sharpe  III Nashville,  Tennessee 

Benjamin,  Celena Orlando,  Florida 

Bennett,  Hannah  Baron Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Bennett,  Jennifer  Fiebig Nashville,  Tennessee 

Bennett,  Nancy  Heather Corsicana,  Texas 

Bennett,  Stephen  Lee Vienna,  West  Virginia 

Benson,  Andrew  Cook Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Bess,  Jennifer  Grace Hardeeville,  South  Carolina 

Bethea,  Theodore  Cobb  II New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Bevon,  David  Patrick Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Bhatt,  Manisha  Hemendra Brockton,  Massachusetts 

Bible,  Allan  Ross Knoxville,  Tennessee 
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Bickerstaff,  William  Taylor Columbus,  Georgia 

Billups,  Catherine  Anne Ijamsville,  Maryland 

Bing,  Derek  Bradley Louisville,  Kentucky 

Binger,  George  Benjamin Huntsville,  Alabama 

Binns,  Ward  Mobley Columbus,  Georgia 

Birch,  Courtney  Ann Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Bird,  Jeffrey  Christopher Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey 

Birdsey,  Peter  Christopher Atlanta,  Georgia 

Blanks,  Valerie  Lynn Hixson,  Tennessee 

Blanton,  Charlotte  Nicole Richmond,  Virginia 

Blessey,  Peter  Benjamin Metairie,  Louisiana 

Bloch,  Mary  Elizabeth Montgomery,  Alabama 

Bocock,  Anita  Durinda Atlanta,  Georgia 

Boehm,  Helen  Rodgers Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Bohnn,  Brett  Byron Houston,  Texas 

Boles,  Jennifer  Ellen Atlanta,  Georgia 

Bollinger,  Beth  Aine Aledo,  Texas 

Booher,  Amy  Melissa New  Harmony,  Indiana 

Booher,  Joshua  David New  Harmony,  Indiana 

Boone,  Bradley  Allen Meridian,  Mississippi 

Boone,  William  Turner Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Boring,  Geoffrey  Scott McDonald,  Tennessee 

Boucher,  Matthew  John Port  Huron,  Michigan 

Bouldin,  Charles  Andrew Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Bowman,  Ethel  Mimnaugh ...Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Bowmer,  Amy  Elizabeth Richmond,  Virginia 

Boyd,  John  Pringle Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Boyer,  Laura  Elaine Marion,  Illinois 

Boyle,  Mercedes  Robinson Rye,  New  York 

Boyle,  Stephen  Jr Conyers,  Georgia 

Branting,  Scott  Briant Metairie,  Louisiana 

Bray,  Timothy  Peter Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Bridges,  Allison  Elizabeth Isle  of  Palms,  South  Carolina 

Broaddus,  David  Tilghman  Jr Mechanicsville,  Virginia 

Brooks,  Ryan  Burrow Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Brown,  Christopher  Pierce Louisville,  Kentucky 

Brown,  Claiborne  Wood New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Farrar Bloomington,  Illinois 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Leigh Birmingham,  Alabama 

Brown,  Rodger  Douglas Houston,  Texas 

Brownlee,  Barbara  Allyson Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Bruner,  Kelley  Lynn Hermitage,  Tennessee 

Bryan,  Cotton  Paul Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bryan,  Jacob  Franklin  V Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bryson,  Ama  Janay Athens,  Tennessee 

Buchanan,  Andrew  Douglas Bishop,  California 

Buchanan,  Elizabeth  Brooke Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Buchanan,  Margaret  Ann Brownsville,  Texas 

Bucher,  Laura  Jeanne Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bueker,  Paul  Elliott Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Buhrman,  Audrey  Kathleen Hixson,  Tennessee 

Bull,  Elizabeth  Bryant Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Bullock,  Terra  Michelle .....Lawrenceville,  Georgia 

Buntin,  Scott  McCollum St.  Simons,  Georgia 

Burch,  Walter  Henry Fairhope,  Alabama 

Burke,  Eleanor  Shelby New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Burney,  AH  Hasan Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Burney,  Samnita  Saeed Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Burns,  Celeste  Eva Columbus,  Georgia 

Bush,  Stephanie  Jane Lexington,  Kentucky 

Butler,  Ann  Carmen Marion,  North  Carolina 

Butts,  Allison  H.M Darnestown,  Maryland 

Byars,  Samuel  Clayton Birmingham,  Alabama 

Byars,  William  Oliver Birmingham,  Alabama 

Cain,  Whitney  Jenkins Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Calame,  Thomas  Caldwell Memphis,  Tennessee 

Caldwell,  Kela  Shannon Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

Caldwell,  Marion  Ashley Nashville,  Tennessee 

Callaway,  Anna  Christine Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Campbell,  James  Hamilton Alpharetta,  Georgia 

Cantey,  Elizabeth  Welles Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Carrasco,  Michelle  Renee McKinney,  Texas 

Carroll,  Perry  Jonathan Dallas,  Texas 

Carruthers,  Catherine  Douglas Towson,  Maryland 

Carruthers,  Margaret  Woolverton Towson,  Maryland 

Carter,  Andrew  Barden Dubois,  Wyoming 

Carter,  Claire  Robertson Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Carter,  Horace  Leroy Memphis,  Tennessee 

Carter,  Melanie  Roxanne Hixson,  Tennessee 

Cashman,  Katherine  Jane Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

Cass,  Michael  Stovall Macon,  Georgia 

Cassidy,  William  Archibald Marks,  Mississippi 

Cate,  Margaret  Wheland Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Cato,  Jonathan  Edward Lakeland,  Florida 

Causey,  Timothy  Henry Furman,  South  Carolina 

Cenac,  Chris  Everette Houma,  Louisiana 

Chapman,  Lesley  Frazier Lexington,  Kentucky 

Charanjiva,  Arjun India 

Chenault,  Michelle  Lynn Beaumont,  Texas 

Childers,  Todd  Randall Fayetteville,  Georgia 

Christopher,  James  Warren New  Roads,  Louisiana 

Christy,  Katherine  Dianne Spring,  Texas 

Clanton,  Ryan  Vincent Atlanta,  Georgia 

Clements,  Jeffrey  Jerome Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Clemons,  Sheila  Ann Foley,  Alabama 

Cloninger,  Katherine  Boren Thomasville,  North  Carolina 

Clyde,  Amy  Ashmead Hockessin,  Delaware 

Coates,  John  Keith  Jr Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Cobb,  Benjamin  Chandler Louisville,  Tennessee 

Cobb,  John  Douglas Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Cochrane,  Mary  Kate Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Coe,  Melinda  Weadock Germantown,  Tennessee 

Coffman,  Cynthia  Lynn Dallas,  Texas 

Cogburn,  Lee  Daffron Huntsville,  Alabama 

Coggeshall,  Clare  Elizabeth Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Cole,  Jonathan  Merrill Memphis,  Tennessee 

Cole,  Lee  Alexander Elizabethtown,  North  Carolina 

Collins,  Anna  Lynne Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

Collins,  David  Clay Jackson,  Mississippi 

Collins,  James  David Jefferson  City,  Tennessee 

Colmore,  Eunice  Baxter Franklin,  Tennessee 

Colmore,  Virginia  Dale Franklin,  Tennessee 

Combs,  Douglas  Ralston Alpharetta,  Georgia 

Conkle,  John  Lanier Pensacola,  Florida 

Cook,  Amanda  Jane Macon,  Georgia 

Cook,  Heather  Searing Winter  Park,  Florida 

Cook,  Peter  Christopher Nashville,  Tennessee 

Cooley,  Susannah  Ross Oak  Ridge,  North  Carolina 

Cooper,  Deanna  Lee : Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Cooper,  Guy  Laurence  III Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Cooper,  Lindsey  Wade  Jr Nashville,  Tennessee 

Corbett,  Jon  Andrew Tallahassee,  Florida 

Costa,  Steven  William North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

Cottingham,  Margaret  Louise Dallas,  Texas 

Cousins,  Christopher  Martin Dallas,  Texas 

Covington,  Amanda  Hillary Springfield,  Tennessee 

Covington,  Amy  Renee Blue  Springs,  Mississippi 

Craig,  Amy  Delynne Huntsville,  Alabama 

Crane,  Elizabeth  Bonner Orlando,  Florida 

Cravens,  Frederick  Carlisle Arlington,  Texas 

Creagh,  Susan  Elrod Nashville,  Tennessee 

Cribb,  Steven  Jackson Savannah,  Georgia 

Crocker,  Elizabeth  Knight Birmingham,  Alabama 

Cross,  Sarah  Susannah Jonesborough,  Tennessee 

Crow,  William  Claiborne Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Curd,  Julie  Elizabeth Memphis,  Tennessee 

D'Alemberte,  Joshua  Talbot Miami,  Florida 

Daniell,  Julia  Kathleen Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Darby,  Brye  Anna Jasper,  Alabama 

Daubenspeck,  Lemuel  Alvin Joelton,  Tennessee 

Dault,  David  Charles Phenix  City,  Alabama 
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Davies,  Robert  Rutledge Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Davis,  Bryan  Shepherd Allendale,  New  Jersey 

Davis,  Helen  Heyward Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Davis,  Jade  Moorehead Miami  Shores,  Florida 

Davis,  Jonathan  Marcell Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

Davis,  Tobey  Alison Norris,  Tennessee 

DeBlois,  Renee  Jeanne New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Decker,  Jesse  Mathew Pell  City,  Alabama 

Dedrick,  Kenneth  Lamar Carrollton,  Georgia 

Deeb,  Ragda Tallahassee,  Florida 

Denning,  Brannon  Padgett Germantown,  Tennessee 

Depew,  Kathleena  Lucille Champaign,  Illinois 

DePree,  Katherine  Aldrich Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

DeRussy,  Nolte  Husted New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dillard,  Alexander  Fleet  III Dunnsville,  Virginia 

Dimas,  Billy  Chris Norman,  Oklahoma 

Dismukes,  Jonathan  Gray Birmingham,  Alabama 

Ditsler,  Amy  Celeste Richmond,  Virginia 

Dixon,  James  Mallory Roanoke,  Virginia 

Dobson,  Carl  Weathers  III Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Donald,  Jonathan  Charles Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Doncaster,  Becky  Jo Pasadena,  Texas 

Dorman,  Allison  Louise Mobile,  Alabama 

Douglas,  Pauline  How Atlanta,  Georgia 

Downing,  Keri  Lynn Houston,  Texas 

Drell,  Bradley  Loy Alexandria,  Louisiana 

DuBose,  Edith  Wills Camden,  South  Carolina 

Dukes,  John  Nolte Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Dunwody,  Meredith  Evans Miami,  Florida 

Durand,  Dorothy  Amanda Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Dutta-Chowdhury,  Saurabh India 

DuVall,  Sarah  Lynn Van  Buren,  Arkansas 

Dye,  Jennifer  Gray Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Dykes,  Barbara  Ann Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Eades,  Daniel  Joseph Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Eager,  William  Grant Valdosta,  Georgia 

Eaker,  Seth  Alan Tampa,  Florida 

Eargood,  John  Neel Henderson,  Kentucky 

Edgens,  Branan  Reece Rome,  Georgia 

Edmunds,  Elizabeth  Carlisle Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Edwards,  Catherine  Marie Bethesda,  Maryland 

Edwards,  John  Richard Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Edwinson,  Amy  Berteil Austin,  Texas 

Eklund,  Bryan  Alan Georgetown,  Kentucky 

Elam,  Gloria  Clark Nashville,  Tennessee 

Eldredge,  Tonya  Marie Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Elliott,  Scarlett McDonough,  Georgia 
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Ellis,  John  Andrew Benton,  Arkansas 

Ellis,  Scott  Durham Birmingham,  Alabama 

Elmore,  Marc  Edward Jacksonville,  Florida 

Elwell,  Christopher  Matthew Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Enos,  Eric  Edward El  Paso,  Texas 

Erwin,  Margaret  Hartigan Kenner,  Louisiana 

Etheridge,  Nikki  Eileen Macon,  Georgia 

Euston,  Geoffrey  Michael Colleyville,  Texas 

Evans,  Adrienne  Fletcher Houston,  Texas 

Evans,  Carolyn  Killian Cartersville,  Georgia 

Evans,  John  Parker  II  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Evely,  Kimberly  Ann Park  Forest,  Illinois 

Ewing,  Miles  Ward Buffalo,  New  York 

Farmer,  Anne  Randolph Richmond,  Virginia 

Farnham,  Robert  IV Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Farrar,  James  Roman Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Felkner,  Anne  Sheridan Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Fergerson,  Sharon  Keeley Ethridge,  Tennessee 

Fields,  Samantha  Frances Norris,  Tennessee 

Finch,  Carla  Dee Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fischer,  Beverlie  Katharine Montgomery,  Alabama 

Fisher,  Benjamin  Tad Soddy-Daisy,  Tennessee 

Fisher,  Catherine  Louise Birmingham,  Alabama 

Fitzsimmons,  Brian  Lawrence Valparaiso,  Florida 

Fletcher,  Andrew  North Marshall,  Virginia 

Flynt,  Virginia  Elizabeth Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Ford,  Daphne  Paige Jackson,  Mississippi 

Forrester,  Jared  Brown Columbia,  Alabama 

Forrester,  Jason  William Columbia,  Alabama 

Foss,  Elizabeth  Harris Darien,  Connecticut 

Foster,  Eric  Hudson Southington,  Connecticut 

Foust,  Edwin  Brookshire  Jr Price,  Utah 

Fowler,  Cynthia  Paige Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Fowler,  Julie  Ann Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Fox,  Robert  Stuart Spring  Hill,  Florida 

Frankel,  Tara  Nicole Rehoboth  Beach,  Delaware 

Freeland,  David  John Lanham,  Maryland 

Freeman,  Lorena  Deanese Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Freeman,  Meredith  Branan San  Diego,  California 

French,  Emily  Ellsworth Franklin,  Tennessee 

Fryer,  William  Adrian Andalusia,  Alabama 

Galbraith,  Saskia  Aimee Jacksonville,  Florida 

Garber,  Sharlene  Louise Elkmont,  Alabama 

Gardner,  Christopher  Kerr McLean,  Virginia 

Garrett,  Melissa  Randolph Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Geeganage,  Sandaruwan Sri  Lanka 

Gentry,  Cynthia  Dawn Gallatin,  Tennessee 
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George,  Georgianna Rising  Fawn,  Georgia 

George,  Kimberly  Donetta Hickory,  North  Carolina 

Gerbracht,  A.my  Elizabeth Long  Island,  New  York 

Gerbracht,  Marjorie  Ann Wantagh,  New  York 

Getz,  George  Ira  III Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Gibbs,  Mary  Grace Jacksonville,  Florida 

Gideon,  Michelle  Elise Beaumont,  Texas 

Gidiere,  Philip  Stephen  III Montgomery,  Alabama 

Gilbert,  Sarah  Evelyn Ashland,  Ohio 

Giles,  Anne  Elizabeth Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Giles,  Kimberly Montgomery,  Alabama 

Gilligan,  Anne  Marie Harrison,  Tennessee 

Gilman,  Elizabeth  Stuart Ashland,  Virginia 

Girard,  Michael  John Dallas,  Texas 

Given,  Juliet  Perry Birmingham,  Alabama 

Gladders,  Glenn  Warren  II St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Glenn,  Josselyn  Roberta Harahan,  Louisiana 

Goetz,  Spencer  Gordon Atlanta,  Georgia 

Goldsmith,  Mason  Anderson  Jr Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Gonas,  Elizabeth  Seebirt Daphne,  Alabama 

Gonzalez,  Romualdo  III New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Gooch,  Perry  Butler Memphis,  Tennessee 

Goodman,  Charles  Edward  III Milton,  Tennessee 

Goodrum,  Jennie  McCrary Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Gordon,  Melanie  Laraine Metairie,  Louisiana 

Goss,  James  Michael Rome,  Georgia 

Graham,  Lara  Cummings Richmond,  Virginia 

Graham,  Margaret  Cameron Durham,  North  Carolina 

Graves,  Amy  Kay Temecula,  California 

Green,  Bethany  Charlette Atlanta,  Georgia 

Green,  Marian  Lee El  Dorado,  Kansas 

Green,  Peyton  Nicholson New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Greene,  Gregory  John Burlington,  Kentucky 

Greene,  James  Newsom Birmingham,  Alabama 

Greer,  Frank  Evans Dunlap,  Tennessee 

Greer,  Marion  Rachel Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Greer,  Thomas  Lyle  Jr Dunlap,  Tennessee 

Gregg,  Robin  Renee West  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Griffin,  Ashley  Joan Montrose,  Alabama 

Griffin,  Jennifer  Leigh Sylacauga,  Alabama 

Griffin,  Tyler  Kent Longwood,  Florida 

Grimes,  Kenneth  Irwin Cottondale,  Florida 

Grimsley,  Anne  Aimee Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Groover,  Elizabeth  McLaurin Florence,  South  Carolina 

Gross,  John  David Morgan  City,  Louisiana 

Gross,  Norwin  Cathleen Marietta,  Georgia 

Guerry,  William  Wright Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 
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Gumb,  Barry  Dana  Jr Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Hackleman,  Lori  Carol Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Hagan,  Lauren  Elizabeth Nashville,  Tennessee 

Haldeman,  Elizabeth  Wynn Riverdale,  Georgia 

Haley,  Karen  Wood Selma,  Alabama 

Hall,  David  Nelson Florence,  Alabama 

Hall,  Thomas  Spalding Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hamilton,  James  Victor  Jr Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Hamilton,  Jennifer  Lynne Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 

Hammontree,  Jennifer  Denise South  Pittsburg,  Tennessee 

Hamner,  William  Wallace Newport  News,  Virginia 

Hamrick,  Carrie  Michelle Jacksonville,  Florida 

Hannum,  Ariana  Paschall Mobile,  Alabama 

Hardy,  Mason  Bonnycastle Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Hardy,  Thomas  Rodrick  II Cornersville,  Tennessee 

Hark,  Katherine  Louise Conroe,  Texas 

Harrell,  Eric  Clayton Oxford,  Alabama 

Harris,  Barbara  Lynn Crete,  Nebraska 

Harris,  Matthew  John Valparaiso,  Indiana 

Harris,  Phillip  Gregory Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Harris,  Sarah  L.  Buening Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Harrison,  Lebby  Brandon Atlanta,  Georgia 

Harrison,  Virginia  Scott Roswell,  Georgia 

Hart,  Ladson  Mills  II Brevard,  North  Carolina 

Hart,  Maxwell  Stanley WestTisbury,  Massachusetts 

Hartley,  Melissa  Marie Marietta,  Georgia 

Haselden,  William  Mace Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Haskins,  Harmony  Ellen Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Hastie,  Winslow  Warren Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Haston,  Tammy  Michelle Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Hawgood,  Jonathan  Shephard Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hawkins,  Amy  Rebecca Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Hawkins,  Mark  Tyson Maryville,  Tennessee 

Hawthorne,  Katharine  Eloise Montgomery,  Alabama 

Haynie,  Bethany  Rose Nashville,  Tennessee 

Hays,  Heidi  Kay San  Antonio,  Texas 

Healey,  Julie  Morgan Atlanta,  Georgia 

Heebe,  Eugenie  Louise Metairie,  Louisiana 

Heil,  Eric  Robert LaGrange  Park,  Illinois 

Heiser,  Craig  Steven Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Helms,  Mary  Elizabeth Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Hemingway,  Stuart  Clayton  IV Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Hennesy,  Carolyn  Bateman New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Henry,  Mark  Alan Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Henry,  Mary  Ellison Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Hensley,  Katie  Patricia Waco,  Texas 

Herath,  Parakrama Sri  Lanka 
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Herbster,  Aaron  Francis  K San  Antonio,  Texas 

Herman,  Jason  Duane Hacienda  Heights,  California 

Herndon,  Elizabeth  Mills Lakeland,  Florida 

Herring,  Myles  Stanley  Jr Mobile,  Alabama 

Herron,  Mark  Dayton Jackson,  Tennessee 

Hershey,  Clay  Wallace Katonah,  New  York 

Hesselink,  Elizabeth  Anne Lookout  Mountain,  Georgia 

Hewett,  James  Harrison Loudon,  Tennessee 

Hiers,  Leslie  Elizabeth Valdosta,  Georgia 

Hill,  Gabrielle Wilson,  Louisiana 

Hill,  Gregory  Young San  Antonio,  Texas 

Hill,  Laura  Heather Butler,  Alabama 

Hill,  Yvonne Wilson,  Louisiana 

Hillis,  Roseann  Marie Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Hillock,  Stacey  Ann Orlando,  Florida 

Hinkley,  Seth  James Friendswood,  Texas 

Hlatki,  Richard  Michael  Jr Hicksville,  New  York 

Hobeika,  Amy  Claudine Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hodges,  Edward  Carter Abingdon,  Virginia 

Hodgkins,  Charles  Henry Pensacola,  Florida 

Hoehling,  Kaethe  Dewi  Bittick Washington,  Arkansas 

Hoehn,  Alison  Angela Ballwin,  Missouri 

Hoffman,  Greta  Lynn Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hoffmaster,  Shay  Rector Houston,  Texas 

Holbrook,  James  Britt Montgomery,  Alabama 

Holdsworth,  Charlotte Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Holland,  Sean  Allyn Palmyra,  Pennsylvania 

Hollingsworth,  Elizabeth  Hope Roanoke,  Viriginia 

Hollingsworth,  James  Matthews Birmingham,  Alabama 

Holmes,  John  James Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

Holt,  Donald  Bennett  Jr Tampa,  Florida 

Holyer,  Christiana  Elizabeth Batesville,  Arkansas 

Honeycutt,  Heather  Rhea Lakeland,  Florida 

Hood,  Robert  Holmes  Jr.  ... Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Hoole,  Iska  Henderson Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Hough,  Palmer  Franklin Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Howard,  David  Asbury  III Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Howard,  Walter  LaBurt Dallas,  Texas 

Howell,  Heather  Marie Old  Hickory,  Tennessee 

Howell,  Jason  Glenn Fulton,  Kentucky 

Howell,  Laurie  Wells Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Howser,  James  Davis Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Hubbell,  Webster  Walter Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Hudmon,  William  Scott Jacksonville,  Florida 

Huff,  Portia  Jane Fairfax,  Virginia 

Hulsey,  Marilyn  Elmore Birmingham,  Alabama 

Hunt,  Herman  Turner  III  La  Grange,  Georgia 
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Hunt,  Jeffrey  Keith Columbus,  Georgia 

Hunter,  John  Bradley Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina 

Hunter,  Matthew  Fairchild Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Hunziker,  Shane  Edward Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Hwang,  Leo Weston,  Massachusetts 

Ingles,  Juan  William Monteagle,  Tennessee 

Ingram,  Grey  Pearson Richmond,  Virginia 

Ingram,  Robert  Glynn Ruston,  Louisiana 

Ismail,  Uzair Pakistan 

Israel,  Charles  Alan Nashville,  Tennessee 

Jacks,  Karen  Elizabeth Panama  City,  Florida 

Jackson,  John  Kenneth Sherwood,  Tennessee 

Jackson,  Megan  Pearsall Hope  Mills,  North  Carolina 

Jackson,  Robert  Wright  IV Thomasville,  Georgia 

Jackson,  Stephen  Robert Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Jacobs,  Lesli  Germaine McMinnville,  Tennessee 

Jaffrey,  Kellie  Lynne Knoxville,  Tennessee 

James,  Christy  Ellen Andalusia,  Alabama 

James,  Mary  McRae Maxton,  North  Carolina 

James,  William  Dixon Upatoi,  Georgia 

Jarrett,  William  Hope  III Blacksburg,  Virginia 

Jecko,  Sean  Christopher St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Jefferson,  Elizabeth  Ellen Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Jefferson,  James  Hughjr Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jefferson,  James  McGinley Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Jenkins,  Emily  Green Atlanta,  Georgia 

Jennings,  Amy  Melissa Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee 

Jennings,  John  Mason Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee 

Johanson,  Erik  James Garden  City,  New  York 

Johanson,  Jennifer  Jane Garden  City,  New  York 

Johnson,  Adrienne  Nicole Daphne,  Alabama 

Johnson,  Angela  Lee Carrollton,  Georgia 

Johnson,  Benjamin  Seth Hixson,  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Charles  Lewis  Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Johnson,  Chester  Wolcott Clearwater,  Florida 

Johnson,  Jenny  Louise Hickory  Hills,  Illinois 

Johnson,  Michael  Patrick Rossville,  Georgia 

Johnson,  Peter  Tallman  Jr Arlington,  Virginia 

Johnson,  Thomas  Terrell  Jr Augusta,  Georgia 

Johnston,  Keith  Arnold Athens,  Alabama 

Jolly,  Ginger  Ellen Russellville,  Alabama 

Jones,  Arthur  Burns Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Jones,  Caldwell  Charles Birmingham,  Alabama 

Jones,  Camille  Chambers Athens,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Carlotta  Lynette Cowan,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Carol  Lillias Louisville,  Kentucky 

Jones,  Edwin  James Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 
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Jones,  Grace  Twohy Norfolk,  Virginia 

Jones,  John  Fant  III Gainesville,  Georgia 

Jones,  Kathleen  Gwin Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Jones,  Tracy  Duncan  III Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Jordan,  Baron  Dekalb Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Juckett,  Stacy  Malia Nashville,  Tennessee 

Junkins,  Julie  Elaine Birmingham,  Alabama 

Justice,  Elizabeth  Tucker Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Kaemmerling,  Michelle  Marie Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Kambouris,  Sara  Jane West  Plains,  Missouri 

Kaminski,  Lisa  Aileen Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Kannwischer,  Carolyn  Ruth Waco,  Texas 

Kapp,  Lloyd  McCrary  Jr Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Kellam,  Josh  Christopher Fredericksburg,  Texas 

Kelleher,  Elizabeth  Fitz New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Kelley,  Joseph  Guy  III Lookout  Mountain,  Georgia 

Kelley,  Ryan  Timothy Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Kelley,  Todd  Clayton Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Kemper,  Michael  Blackburn Roanoke,  Virginia 

Kennedy,  Melissa  Anne Richmond,  Virginia 

Kenney,  Matthew  Evans Jacksonville,  Florida 

Key,  Peter  Wilson Houston,  Texas 

Keyse,  Andrew  Carl Burr  Ridge,  Illinois 

Kiesau,  Jennifer  Allison Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

King,  Adrian  Lamar Pensacola,  Florida 

King,  George  Savage  III Columbia,  South  Carolina 

King,  Justin  Christopher New  York,  New  York 

Kirkgard,  Holland  Anne Houston,  Texas 

Kirkland,  Kyla  Leigh San  Francisco,  California 

Kirkland,  Miles  Turner Jackson,  Tennessee 

Kirkpatrick,  Jay  Casey Jasper,  Alabama 

Kitts,  Kenneth  Brian Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Kizer,  Christian  Crais Jackson,  Tennessee 

Kizer,  Dudley  Bond Jackson,  Tennessee 

Kizer,  Kristi  Kay Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Knapp,  Steve  Langston Los  Gatos,  California 

Knight,  Margaret  Goodwin Atlanta,  Georgia 

Knobel,  Robert  Carter Anderson,  South  Carolina 

Knox,  Thomas  Carlyle St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 

Koogler,  Kathryn  Wrenn Franklin,  Tennessee 

Kopecky,  Charles  Robert San  Antonio,  Texas 

Koren,  Matthew  William  Ely Columbus,  Georgia 

Kors,  Kurt  Matthew Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Koscheski,  Kimberly  Suzanne Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Kracke,  Frederick  Lee  Jr Sealy,  Texas 

Kreutziger,  Joseph  Monroe Metairie,  Louisiana 

Kunz,  John  Eric  Jr Tracy  City,  Tennessee 
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Laney,  William  James  Jr Atlanta,  Georgia 

Lanier,  Rachel  Ellison Houston,  Texas 

Leath,  Zoe  Ravenel Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Leatherwood,  Yamina  Latifa Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Lee,  Jeri  Marie Middletown,  Ohio 

Lee,  Kristenjane Richmond,  Virginia 

Lent,  Morris  Joseph  III Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Letson,  Michael  David Madison,  Alabama 

Lettre,  Marcel  John  II Fort  Benning,  Georgia 

Lewallen,  Ann-Elise Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Lewis,  Anne  Cameron Tallahassee,  Florida 

Lewis,  Frederick  Stearns Snellville,  Georgia 

Lewis,  Lansing  Marcus  III Mount  Juliet,  Tennessee 

Lewis,  Marguerite  Christine New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Lewis,  Robert  Pratt Greenville,  Mississippi 

Light,  Rasheid  Deauveau Decatur,  Georgia 

Lim,  Christopher  Stephen  E Richmond,  Virginia 

Lindsey,  Joshua  Voltaire Houston,  Texas 

Linne,  Sarah  Elsa Pensacola,  Florida 

Litz,  Emily  Howard Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Llewellyn,  Ian  Justin New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Lockman,  Lilyaine  Tamara Kernersville,  North  Carolina 

Lominack,  Robert  Edward Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Looney,  Matthew  Hamilton Durham,  North  Carolina 

Love,  Shannon  Leigh : McKinney,  Texas 

Lowe,  Charles  Harris St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Lowrey,  Susanna  Caroline Salinas,  California 

Lumpkin,  Frances  Ravenel Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Luna,  Jason  Daniel Pulaski,  Tennessee 

Lundquist,  Carrington  Andrew Arlington,  Virginia 

Luxon,  Ryan  William St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Ly,  Minh  An  Huynh Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Lyerly,  Elizabeth  Abernethy Hickory,  North  Carolina 

MacDonald,  Malinda  Louise PuntaGorda,  Florida 

Macpherson,  John  Ritchie Point  Clear,  Alabama 

Maddox,  Jennifer  Towers Wallingford,  Connecticut 

Magevney,  John  Bond Jacksonville,  Florida 

Mahon,  Katherine  Murphy Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Mahoney,  Christopher  Bryan  P Ontario  Canada 

Maib,  Misty  Lee Gallatin,  Tennessee 

Major,  Barbara  Lucia Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mall,  Brad  Collins Arlington,  Texas 

Mallette,  Greer  Burdick Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mallonee,  Elizabeth  Marie Dickson,  Tennessee 

Mandato,  Kathleen Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manley,  Harriett  Victoria Decatur,  Georgia 

Mann,  George  Burroughs Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Mann,  Jennifer  Katherine Hollow  Rock,  Tennessee 

Manning,  Elizabeth  Petree Guntersville,  Alabama 

Manwaring,  Marcia  Leigh Peachtree  City,  Georgia 

Maris,  Patricia  Nicole Jackson,  Mississippi 

Marks,  Honor  Elizabeth Easley,  South  Carolina 

Marshall,  Charles  Donald  III Metairie,  Louisiana 

Marsland,  Eric  John Richmond,  Virginia 

Marx,  Hilary  Taylor Indialantic,  Florida 

Mashburn,  Kathryn  Elizabeth Camden,  Arkansas 

Mason,  Claire  Ernestine Madison,  Georgia 

Mason,  David  Clarence Nashville,  Tennessee 

Mason,  Pamela  Faye Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Mason,  Thomas  Elvin Milton,  Florida 

Mather,  David  Len Lexington,  Kentucky 

Matte,  Patricia  Eileen Lima,  New  York 

Matthews,  Wilbur  Lee  II San  Antonio,  Texas 

Maxwell,  Robert  William Centerville,  Maryland 

May,  Melissa  Gail Hixson,  Tennessee 

Maybank,  Amey  Parsons Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Maybank,  Thomas  Huguenin  Jr Rocky  Face,  Georgia 

Mays,  Mary  Elizabeth Birmingham,  Alabama 

Maze,  Lonnie  Edward  III Antioch,  Tennessee 

McAuslan,  Donald  Lee  Jr Nashville,  Tennessee 

McCaughan,  Deborah  Clementine Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

McClanahan,  Mollie  Kathleen Wylie,  Texas 

McClatchey,  Sally  Bruce Atlanta,  Georgia 

McClure,  Jill  Cathleen Kingsport,  Tennessee 

McCollough,  Aaron  Scott Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

McConnell,  Kathleen  Ann Madison,  Tennessee 

McConnell,  Matthew  Douglas Lafayette,  Louisiana 

McConnell,  Ryan  Patrick Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McCord,  Ann  Owensby Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

McCorquodale,  Joseph  Charles Jackson,  Alabama 

McDaniel,  Colin  James Alexandria,  Virginia 

McDaniel,  Marie  Ann Nokomis,  Florida 

McDaniel,  Mercedes  Holland Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

McDonald,  Kathryn  Annette Birmingham,  Alabama 

McDonald,  William  Hayes Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

McDonough,  Travis  Randall Whitwell,  Tennessee 

McGee,  Jennifer  Lynn Great  Falls,  Virginia 

McGinn,  Anne  Catherine Millburn,  New  Jersey 

McGlothin,  Allison  Anne Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

McGovern,  James  Michael Birmingham,  Alabama 

McGowan,  Benjamin  Logan New  York,  New  York 

McGrory,  Ramsey  Reardon Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Mclnnis,  Brandon Minden,  Louisiana 

McKay,  Dakin  Worthey ...Canton,  Mississippi 
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McKee,  Thomas  Preston  II Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

McKnight,  Hollace  Marco Silverhill,  Alabama 

McLane,  Bradford  Thomas Birmingham,  Alabama 

McMahon,  Henry  George Houston,  Texas 

McMillan,  Kirstin  Elizabeth Midland,  Texas 

McNeese,  Catherine  Carter Houston,  Texas 

McWhirter,  Michael  Roberts Tampa,  Florida 

Meigs,  Evan  Elizabeth Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Menke,  Katherine  Lea Hempstead,  Texas 

Meredith,  Jean  Morgan Dawsonville,  Georgia 

Meriwether,  Margaret  Babcock Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Merrell,  David  Stuart Hudson,  Ohio 

Merritt,  Charles  Kevin Abingdon,  Virginia 

Mestecky,  Jana  Marie Birmingham,  Alabama 

Metz,  Holly  Elizabeth Atlanta,  Georgia 

Metzgar,  Sarah  Alice Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Michael,  Lattimore  Madison  II Memphis,  Tennessee 

Middleton,  Cindy Bergstrom  AFG,  Texas 

Miers,  Sarah  Elise Bethesda,  Maryland 

Migliaccio,  Bruce  Hendren Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Milam,  Robinson  Dubose Jacksonville,  Florida 

Millen,  Christopher  McAuley Atlanta,  Georgia 

Miller,  Charles  Andrew Abilene,  Texas 

Miller,  Christopher  Norcross Norfolk,  Virginia 

Miller,  Jennifer  Marie •. Acworth,  Georgia 

Miller,  Rebecca  Claire Brentwood,  Tennessee 

Mills,  Elizabeth  Joanna Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Mills,  Robert  Kincaid Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Mills,  Wilmer  Hastings Zachary,  Louisiana 

Milner,  Patricia  Winton St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 

Minnifield,  Keith  Delon Marietta,  Georgia 

Mistry,  Dinshaw India 

Mitchell,  Tara  Michele McMinnville,  Tennessee 

Mittelstaedt,  Anne  Marie Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Mixson,  Joyce  Ferdinand  IV Atlanta,  Georgia 

Molsen,  Heinz  Gunder Dallas,  Texas 

Mondelli,  Michael  James Nashville,  Tennessee 

Montgomery,  Anna  Shealy Opalika,  Alabama 

Montjoy,  William  Hemingway  II Auburn,  Alabama 

Moon,  Ronnie  Lewis Atlanta,  Georgia 

Moore,  John  Kitchen  Jr Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Moore,  John  Rutland Nashville,  Tennessee 

Moore,  Judson  Burke Headland,  Alabama 

Moore,  Patrick  Benton Norman,  Oklahoma 

Moore,  Tara  Monique Jacksonville,  Florida 

Moore,  Tiffany  Ashe Van  Wyck,  South  Carolina 

Morgan,  Peter  James Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
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Morreale,  Mara  Austin Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Morris,  Charles  Eugene  Jr Maylene,  Alabama 

Morris,  Kathy  Joanne Lithonia,  Georgia 

Morris,  Robert  Reid  III Senatobia,  Mississippi 

Morrison,  Owen  Lavoy Whitwell,  Tennessee 

Morrison,  Valerie  Mandeville Newtown,  Pennsylvania 

Morrone,  Michael  Martin Macon,  Georgia 

Morrow,  Brian  Edward Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Mosca,  Christina  Carolyn Birmingham,  Alabama 

Moser,  Andrew  Paul Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Moss,  Gene  Thomas  Jr Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Motes,  Lynda  Gayle Eagleville,  Tennessee 

Moulton,  John  Dan'l Macon,  Georgia 

Mount,  Anson  Adams Dickson,  Tennessee 

Mueller,  Susan  Elaine Bakersfield,  California 

Muench,  Jeffrey  Emmett Kings  Mountain,  North  Carolina 

Muller,  Chandler  Robinson  Jr Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mulloy,  Trent  Alan Laurel,  Mississippi 

Mungello,  Michael  Campbell Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Munn,  Tobin  Zane Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Murchison,  Laurel  Winona Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Murray,  Douglas  Herndon Atlanta,  Georgia 

Murray,  Jessie  Louise Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Myers,  Wesley  Trevor Lubbock,  Texas 

Napier,  Robert  Henry  Jr Nashville,  Tennessee 

Nash,  Emily  Diane Nashville,  Tennessee 

Neal,  Rebecca  Allison Maryville,  Tennessee 

Neel,  John  Christopher Sarasota,  Florida 

Neely,  Laura  Elizabeth Huntsville,  Alabama 

Neill,  Ray  Anthony Fairview,  Tennessee 

Nettles,  Nancy  Whitaker Monroeville,  Alabama 

Neufville,  Ade  Gracetina Sumter,  South  Carolina 

Newcomb,  Ronald  Crockett .....Sevierville,  Tennessee 

Newiger,  Jon  Frederick Woodstock,  Georgia 

Nguyen,  My-Khanh  Thi Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Nimon,  Richard  Wesley Huntsville,  Alabama 

Nixon,  Theresa  Jane Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Noelke,  Henry  Tolbert San  Angelo,  Texas 

Noland,  Scott  Foster Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Noon,  Anna  Catherine  C Henderson,  Kentucky 

Norfleet,  Robert  Fillmore  III Richmond,  Virginia 

Noriega,  Megan  Tyson Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Novak,  Stephen  Holmes New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Oakley,  Holli  Kay Lawrenceville,  Georgia 

Ochel,  Eric  Franz  Joseph Dallas,  Texas 

Odle,  Randall  J arrett Malaysia 

Oka,  Kenzo Japan 
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Oliver,  Nicole  Edwina St.  Louis,  Missiouri 

Olson,  William  Michael Atlanta,  Georgia 

Owens,  Daphne  Lynn Maryville,  Tennessee 

Padilla,  David  Jonathan Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Palmer,  George  Guignard Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Palmer,  Grant  Jackson Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Palmer,  Spencer  John East  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Parcell,  William  Christopher Chestertown,  Maryland 

Parker,  George  Heltveit Anniston,  Alabama 

Parker,  Jefferson  Douglas Pelham,  Alabama 

Parvin,  Paige  Prentice Crossville,  Tennessee 

Paschall,  Holmes  Cabaniss Puryear,  Tennessee 

Patterson,  James  Alexander Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Patton,  Elizabeth  Anastasia Rome,  Georgia 

Patton,  Susan  Katherine Rome,  Georgia 

Paul,  Amber  Liana Maryville,  Tennessee 

Peeler,  Corrie  Beth Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Pender,  John  Robert  IV Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Perkins,  Christine  Woolf Birmingham,  Alabama 

Perkins,  Mary  Kathryn Sneads,  Florida 

Perry,  James  Young  IV Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Perry,  Virginia  Elizabeth Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Peters,  Mark  Warfield Jacksonville,  Florida 

Peterson,  Steven  Joel Lafayette,  Tennessee 

Petesch,  Cynthia  Kristine :  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Petty,  Patrick  Bryan Whitwell,  Tennessee 

Pfeiffer,  Sean  Michael Piano,  Texas 

Pfeil,  Jennifer  Jane Jacksonville,  Florida 

Phelps,  Julie  Learned New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Philips,  Lee  Bradley Mobile,  Alabama 

Phillips,  Laura  Chase Magnolia  Springs,  Alabama 

Phillips,  Paige  Allred Houston,  Texas 

Phillips,  Simone  Dominique Spokane,  Washington 

Pigford,  Richard  Ireland  Jr Leeds,  Alabama 

Pina,  Theodore  Samuel  Jr Callahan,  Florida 

Pitts,  Carrieanne Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Podurgiel,  Debra  Ann Norwich,  Connecticut 

Poleski,  Kenneth  Anthony Memphis,  Tennessee 

Pond,  James  Gregory Portland,  Oregon 

Poole,  Joshua  Alan Decatur,  Alabama 

Postles,  Jeffrey  David Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Powell,  Amanda  Leigh Roswell,  Georgia 

Powell,  Robert  Jeffrey Rome,  Georgia 

Powell,  Ryan  Bradley Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Price,  Parmele  Edelin Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Price,  Robert  Lancaster Spring,  Texas 

Priest,  Jacob  Aaron Red  LodgeMontana 
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Prince,  Sue  Ellen Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Prior,  Helen  Warren Conway,  South  Carolina 

Pritchard,  John  Hayes  III Memphis,  Tennessee 

Proctor,  David  Dameron Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Proctor,  Richard  Gillespie Tallahassee,  Florida 

Prothro,  Mary  Shannon Myersville,  Maryland 

Radey,  Theodore  Charles Tallahassee,  Florida 

Rafter,  Margaret  Ann Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Raines,  Jarett  Todd Nashville,  Tennessee 

Randolph,  Nowlin  Gerard Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ranieri,  Maria  Alessandra Baltimore,  Maryland 

Rankin,  Thompson  Lykes  Jr Tampa,  Florida 

Rao,  Ashokvardan India 

Rash,  Jason  David Alpharetta,  Georgia 

Ray,  Jefferson  Grover  IV Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Readus,  Terrance  La  Warren Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Redmond,  Donald  Kellum. San  Antonio,  Texas 

Reese,  Kawanna  V Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Reeves,  Nathaniel  Heyward Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Rehkopf,  Katherine  Elizabeth Roswell,  Georgia 

Reid,  Richard  Christopher Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Florida 

Reid,  Sam  Redburn Atlanta,  Georgia 

Pveinert,  Anne  Elisabeth Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Remington,  Scott  Alexander Shalimar,  Florida 

Renner,  Robert  Bruce Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Reynolds,  Katherine  Chadwick Nashville,  Tennessee 

Reynolds,  Ross  Howard Griffin,  Georgia 

Rhodes,  John  David Covington,  Louisiana 

Rice,  Louise  Osburne Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Rich,  Laura  Michelle Des  Peres,  Missouri 

Richards,  Channing  Leathers  II Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Richards,  Charles  Anthony  II Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

Richards,  John  Murnan Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Richards,  Luman  Daniel  III Mansfield,  Ohio 

Ridner,  Jeffrey  Dale Manchester,  Tennessee 

Ridolphi,  Corinne  Rogers Memphis,  Tennessee 

Rieffel,  Andrea  Elizabeth Okeechobee,  Florida 

Riley,  Natasha  Christina Houston,  Texas 

Rinck,  Steven  Thomas Louisville,  Tennessee 

Rivas,  Daniel  Luis Birmingham,  Alabama 

Rizk,  Allison  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Florida 

Roark,  David  Dewight Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Robbins,  Karsten  Kennedy Auckland  New  Zealand 

Roberts,  Mary  Margaret Starkville,  Mississippi 

Roberts,  Webb  Loy Durham,  North  Carolina 

Robinson,  Charles  Lee  Jr Birmingham,  Alabama 

Robinson,  Garrett  Buhl Trussville,  Alabama 
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Rocker,  William  Christian Tampa,  Florida 

Rodman,  Douglas  Stewart Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Rogers,  Holl is  Thames  III Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Rogers,  Johannah  White  Savannah,  Georgia 

Rogers,  Kristen  DiAnne Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Rogers,  Susanna  Lee Gadsden,  Alabama 

Rogers,  William  Burns Adairville,  Kentucky 

Rosenzweig,  Brian  Jay Marietta,  Georgia 

Rossi,  Mary  Kathryn Huntsville,  Alabama 

Rowley,  Matthew  Ricci Southboro,  Massachusetts 

Rucker,  Thomas  Joseph  Jr Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Rucker,  Tracy  Emilio Rex,  Georgia 

Rushing,  Brian  Reid Birmingham,  Alabama 

Rust,  Thomas  Locke Flint  Hill,  Virginia 

Ryan,  Alexander  Milo Middletown,  Rhode  Island 

Sadowski,  Kevin  Michael Cockeysville,  Maryland 

Sames,  Franklin  Pierce  Jr New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Samson,  Amanda  Williams Tampa,  Florida 

Sandanayake,  Asitha  Priyanka Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 

Sanders,  Stephanie  Jo Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Sandifer,  James  William  Jr Belzoni,  Mississippi 

Sandstrom,  Nathanael  Holton Ottawa,  Kansas 

Sanford,  Charles  Richard  deC Bradenton,  Florida 

Sanford,  Robert  Jeffrey Bradenton,  Florida 

Sansbury,  Olin  Bennett  III Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Sarrazin,  Tessa  Liliane Altamonte  Springs,  Florida 

Saunders,  Clay  Nebhut Houston,  Texas 

Saussy,  Frederick  Landrum Cowan,  Tennessee 

Schermerhorn,  Patrice  Dee Bethlehem,  Georgia 

Scheufler,  Gary  Lee  Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Schmidt,  Craig  Callaway Daphne,  Alabama 

Schmidt,  Val  Eugene Mentone,  Alabama 

Schroeder,  Jill  Carole Evansville,  Indiana 

Schwartz,  Sampson  Paul  III Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Scornavacca,  Arthur  John Jupiter,  Florida 

Scott,  Henry  Eldon Mobile,  Alabama 

Scott,  Nena  McNeel San  Antonio,  Texas 

Scott,  Virginia  Fairlie Montgomery,  Alabama 

Scruggs,  Jesse  Earl Nashville,  Tennessee 

Seagram,  Edward  Frowde Canada 

Seaver,  Mary  Marshall Metairie,  Louisiana 

Seblatnigg,  Alexandra  Renee Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Sellers,  Erin  Elisabeth Fayetteville,  Georgia 

Semko,  William  Michael Jackson,  Mississippi 

Sereebutra,  Theo  Melancon Covington,  Louisiana 

Sexton,  Donald  Ray Nashville,  Tennessee 

Shaffer,  Christopher  Michael Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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Shapiro,  Stacy  Kathleen Marietta,  Georgia 

Sharp,  Donna  Marie Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

Shaw,  Merri  Evelyn Cookeville,  Tennessee 

Shealy,  Emily  Fishburne Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Shear,  Kimberly  Ann Clinton,  Maryland 

Shepard,  Sarah  Bowles Thomasville,  Georgia 

Sheridan,  Terence  Scott Clarkston,  Georgia 

Sherwood,  Elizabeth  Paullin Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Shooks,  Cheryl  Marie Pensacola,  Florida 

Shurgar,  Katherine  Page Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Sikes,  Emory  Christopher Marietta,  Georgia 

Simpson,  Julie  Melissa Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Sims,  Philip  Harrison Faunsdale,  Alabama 

Singer,  Julian  Hightower Lumpkin,  Georgia 

Sisco,  Leslie  Elaine Pensacola,  Florida 

Skinner,  Matthew  Colin Huntsville,  Alabama 

Skipper,  Daphne  Eudora Shady  Dale,  Georgia 

Skwambane,  Dineo  Refilwe Namibia 

Smartt,  Christopher  Sol Rockport,  Texas 
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th,  Bachman  Shirer  IV Charleston,  South  Carolina 

th,  Brooks  Rogers Nashville,  Tennessee 

th,  Carol Jasper,  Georgia 

th,  Catherine Corinth,  Mississippi 

th,  David  Richards West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

th,  Edward  Augustus  IV Richmond,  Virginia 

th,  Geoffrey  Mark Huntsville,  Alabama 

th,  Gregory  Thomas Pensacola,  Florida 

th,  Jason  Cowles Sunset  Beach,  North  Carolina 

th,  Jennifer  Suzann Houston,  Texas 

th,  Katherine  Hope  Morgan Sewanee,  Tennessee 

th,  Lauren  Elizabeth Decatur,  Georgia 

th,  Margaret  Kimbrell Tallahassee,  Florida 

th,  Nancy Corinth,  Mississippi 

th,  Oliver  Childs Birmingham,  Alabama 

th,  Patrick  Charles Laurel,  Mississippi 

th,  Susan  Elizabeth Hinesville,  Georgia 

th,  William  Larry  Jr Laurel,  Mississippi 

Smythe,  Mary  Marshall Jackson,  Mississippi 

Snead,  Patrick  Gallagher Oakton,  Virginia 

Snyder,  Robin  Michelle Mobile,  Alabama 

Solomon,  Traci  Minette Irving,  Texas 

Somerville,  Sarah  Guerrant Birmingham,  Alabama 

Songy,  Nicole  Marie  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Soto,  Elena  Carolyn Fairfax,  Virginia 

Southerland,  Elizabeth  Anne Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Spain,  Sidney  Holland Richmond,  Virginia 

Speights,  Melissa  Anne Dallas,  Texas 
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Spencer,  Anna  Laura Birmingham,  Alabama 

Spencer,  Nancy  Beth Simsboro,  Louisiana 

Spiers,  Merik Houston,  Texas 

Splane,  Hebe  Grayson Leland,  Mississippi 

Splane,  Margaret  Smythe Leland,  Mississippi 

Splichal,  James  Edward Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Squires,  Thomas  Blake  IV Vance,  Alabama 

Stacey,  James  Patrick Nashville,  Tennessee 

Stalls,  Kenneth  Phillip  Jr Memphis,  Tennessee 

Stanley,  Anne  Berry Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Starks,  James  Evan Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Staton,  Susan  Alicia Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Steilberg,  Anne  Boyd Heathsville,  Virginia 

Steinfeld,  Robert  Reynolds Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Sterling,  Heather  Elise Pineville,  Louisiana 

Stevenson,  Eric  Duane Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

Stewart,  Walter  Seth Roswell,  Georgia 

Stickney,  Frederick  Grist  IV Daphne,  Alabama 

Stidham,  Leslie  West Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Stocks,  Elizabeth  Jolyn Augusta,  Georgia 

Stone,  Benjamin  Lee Tallahassee,  Florida 

Stott,  Roger  Friedrich Columbia,  Maryland 

Stovall,  Johnny  Channing Huntland,  Tennessee 

Strand,  Elizabeth  Bramel Chatham,  New  Jersey 

Street,  Miriam  Acree :.... Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Strifling,  John  Raymond Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Stuart,  Sarah  Rothermel Dallas,  Texas 

Sturtevant,  Jack  Simpson  III Taylors,  South  Carolina 

Suddarth,  Samuel  Dyer  III Antioch,  Tennessee 

Sumerel,  Leigh  Traeger Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Swinney,  Carter  Ridgley Columbia,  Mississippi 

Talbert,  Franklin  Pearson Selma,  Alabama 

Tamsberg,  Anne  Merritt Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Tapia,  Emily  Virginia Fairhope,  Alabama 

Tartt,  Mary  Adams Livingston,  Alabama 

Tate,  Stewart  Sevier Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Taylor,  Robin  Kathleen Lufkin,  Texas 

Teague,  Martha  Kate Roanoke,  Virginia 

Teague,  Mary  Elizabeth Vestavia  Hills,  Alabama 

Temple,  Charles  Gray Duluth,  Georgia 

Terrell,  Michael  Van Birmingham,  Alabama 

Terry,  Sara  DeLoney Athens,  Alabama 

Thames,  Lee  Davis  Jr Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Thomas,  Robert  Carl Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Thompson,  Amy  Michelle Irvington,  Alabama 

Thompson,  Christopher  Hager Durham,  North  Carolina 

Thompson,  John  Gordon  Jr Birmingham,  Alabama 
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Thompson,  Michael  Scott Atlanta,  Georgia 

Thompson,  Rebecca  Lynn San  Antonio,  Texas 

Thompson,  Robert  Bullard  Jr Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Thornblade,  Carl  Edward Scottdale,  Pennsylvania 

Thornton,  David  Michael Vernon,  Alabama 

Tibbals,  Faith  Alison McKinney,  Texas 

Tindal,  Elizabeth  Bradford Lancaster,  South  Carolina 

Tindall,  Sara  Elizabeth Bamberg,  South  Carolina 

Tisdale,  Frederick  Reese Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Tomlin,  Larry  Jay Rockwood,  Tennessee 

Toole,  John  Matthew Tampa,  Florida 

Toole,  Mary  Reagan Anniston,  Alabama 

Travelsted,  Ada  Louise Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Traywick,  Catherine  Barton Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Trevino,  Patrick  Xavier San  Antonio,  Texas 

Trimble,  Sarah  Leslie Fairfax  Station,  Virginia 

Trotter,  Brett  Taylor Kenner,  Louisiana 

Trubey,  Christina  Elaine St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Trushel,  Melissa  Marie Nashville,  Tennessee 

Tuck,  Victoria  Michele Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Tucker,  Avery Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Tuley,  Rebecca  Louise Waxahachie,  Texas 

Tunnell,  Margaret  Holladay Pensacola,  Florida 

Turner,  Donald  Landis Hohenwald,  Tennessee 

Turner,  Hannah  Sinclair Demopolis,  Alabama 

Turner,  John  Christopher Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Turner,  Johnnie  Levonda Manchester,  Tennessee 

Turner,  Thomas  Arthur Webster,  Texas 

Tyer,  Cameron  Lee Houston,  Texas 

Tynes,  Jefferson  McDonald Springfield,  Missouri 

Tyrrell,  Richard  Joseph  III Marietta,  Georgia 

Ulbrich,  Karl  Georg Friendswood,  Texas 

Underwood,  Kent  Landon Fort  Payne,  Alabama 

Upchurch,  Margaret  Duglas Huntsville,  Alabama 

Urban,  William  Andrew Towanda,  Pennsylvania 

Usry,  Johnny  Lamar  Jr Brandon,  Mississippi 

van  Assendelft,  Catharina  Eleonora Atlanta,  Georgia 

van  Meter,  Mary  Elizabeth Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Vance,  Amanda  Carter Maysville,  Kentucky 

Vann,  Serena  Casey Birmingham,  Alabama 

Vann,  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick Birmingham,  Alabama 

Vaughan,  Edward  Hutchinson Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Vaughey,  Tyler  Cox Jackson,  Mississippi 

Vial,  Christina  Randall Luling,  Louisiana 

Viar,  Lauren  Bransford Birmingham,  Alabama 

Vincent,  David  Anderson Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Virden,  Lee  Thomson Dallas,  Texas 
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Vogler,  Robert  Frederick Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

von  Stechow,  Constantine  Heinrich Germany 

vonSchilling,  Sara  Elizabeth Warm  Springs,  Virginia 

Wacaster,  David  Coats Meridian,  Mississippi 

Waddell,  David  Sewall Memphis,  Tennessee 

Wakefield,  Benjamin  Wade Gallatin,  Tennessee 

Wakid,  Katherine  Noel Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Walker,  Kiisha  Marie McKinney,  Texas 

Walker,  Leslie  Frances Huntsville,  Alabama 

Walker,  Mary  Motte  Rhett Montrose,  Alabama 

Wallace,  Charles  Thomas  III Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Wanamaker,  Nathan  Douglas Huntington  Beach,  California 

Ward,  John  Amos  Jones  Jr New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Ward,  Lisa  Adair New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Ward,  Nancy  Lee  Farmirtgton,  Missouri 

Ward,  Tija  Letice  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Ware,  Virginia  Catchings Atlanta,  Georgia 

Waring,  June  Hart  Counts Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Warren,  Jeannette  Dea Miami,  Florida 

Warren,  Jennifer  Lynn Burgess,  Viriginia 

Wasden,  Mary  Bell  Hancock Atlanta,  Georgia 

Watkins,  Jason  Robert Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Watson,  Andrea  Katherine Rockledge,  Florida 

Watson,  Jennifer  Mary Americus,  Georgia 

Watt,  Kevin  Michael '..Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Wayne,  Michael  Jr New  York,  New  York 

Weaver,  Carolyn  Thorne Ontario  Canada 

Weaver,  Catherine  Carter Easley,  South  Carolina 

Weaver,  William  Cheatham  IV Nashville,  Tennessee 

Weber,  Scott  Jackson Metairie,  Louisiana 

Webster,  Jonathan  Alison Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Wells,  Ruth  Lyn Memphis,  Tennessee 

West,  John  Edward  Jr The  Woodlands,  Texas 

West,  Nathaniel  Flint Norfolk,  Virginia 

Westbrook,  John  David Jasper,  Alabama 

Weston,  Susie  Williams New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Wheatley,  William  Parker Greenwood,  Mississippi 

Wheeler,  Sean  Thomas Dalzell,  South  Carolina 

Wheeless,  Linnie  Elese Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Wheelock,  Philippe  Martin Funkstown,  Maryland 

Whelchel,  Patrick  Jones Gainesville,  Georgia 

White,  Dawn  Melissa Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 

White,  Quisha  Antoinette Memphis,  Tennessee 

Whittemore,  Stewart  Neal Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Whitten,  Lauren  Elise Phoenix,  Maryland 

Whittle,  Allen  Barker Roanoke,  Virginia 

Wilbourn,  David  Gregg Bridgeport,  West  Virginia 
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Wilfong,  Kristin  Lynn Houston,  Texas 

Wilheit,  Eve  Hart Gainesville,  Georgia 

Wilkins,  Dawn  Marie Mt.  Washington,  Kentucky 

Williams,  Allison  Ridley Nashville,  Tennessee 

Williams,  AnnaFitzhugh Richmond,  Virginia 

Williams,  Anthony  Lamar Atlanta,  Georgia 

Williams,  David  McGee Atlanta,  Georgia 

Williams,  James  Oliver  Jr Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Williams,  Ray  Robinson  III Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Williams,  Scott  Andrew Commerce,  Texas 

Williamson,  Jane  McRae  Johnson Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Willis,  Lee  Lawrence  III Tallahassee,  Florida 

Wilson,  Katherine  Talbot Annapolis,  Maryland 

Winter,  Martha  Rachel Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Witherington,  Suzanne  Robinson Memphis,  Tennessee 

Wolak,  Chad  Edward Lilburn,  Georgia 

Wolfram,  Jennifer  Lea Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Womack,  William  Burgess Nashville,  Tennessee 

Wood,  Heath  Holt Houston,  Texas 

Wood,  Jennifer  Ann Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Woodall,  Claiborne  Allen Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Woodry,  Michael  David Montgomery,  Alabama 

Woods,  Artricia  Irene Memphis,  Tennessee 

Woods,  Ashley  Bryant Nashville,  Tennessee 

Woods,  Thomas  Cooper Chatham,  Illinois 

Wooldridge,  William  Stanford Monroe,  Louisiana 

Woolfolk,  Walter  Theodore  M Memphis,  Tennessee 

Worley,  Frances  Crisman Huntsville,  Alabama 

Worrall,  Timothy  Arthur Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Wrangle,  Philip  Anderson Houston,  Texas 

Wright,  Beverly  Paige Atlanta,  Georgia 

Wright,  Daniel  Everett Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Wright,  Luke  Savin  Herrick Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Wylie,  Laura  Elizabeth Atlanta,  Georgia 

Yaun,  Caroline  Doane Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Yeckel,  Elizabeth  King Dallas,  Texas 

Young,  Russell  Stewart Dunwoody,  Georgia 

Zagoria,  David  Michael Marietta,  Georgia 

Zeigler,  Benjamin  Turner Florence,  South  Carolina 

Zivan,  Jeffrey  Saul  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Zivkovich,  Michael  Trent Columbia,  Maryland 

Zureick,  Andrew  Justin Florence,  Kentucky 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  DURING  1991-92 

Axinn,  Jill  Lin New  York,  New  York 

Beals,  David  Kent  Jr Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Cameron,  Douglas  Winston Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Ceola-Martin,  Gelsomina Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Chico,  Irene  Orga 

Choi,  Jin  Hyuk Seoul,  Korea 

Crose,  Hunter  Croxton Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Everett,  Barbara  Rominger Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Geiger,  Peter  John St.  Andrews,  Tennessee 

Gelinas,  Monica  Smith Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Grindstaff,  Timothy  Lynn Lenoir  City,  Tennessee 

Hirano,  Etsuko Japan 

Holmes,  Shirley  Kathryn Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Ingles,  Sonia  McLuen Monteagle,  Tennessee 

Jacobs,  Cynthia  Butler Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Jansenius,  Christy  Lynn Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Jansenius,  Melissa  Ann Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Jayasundera,  Elanka  Heshani Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

Kayler,  Rebecca  Jane Manchester,  Tennessee 

Keith-Lucas,  Darwin  Timothy Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Kew,  Rosalind  Elizabeth Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Key,  Courtney Houston,  Texas 

Kratz,  Christine Germany 

Lamborn,  Robert  Cole LaFayette,  Georgia 

Latimer,  Joyce  Carolyn Mineral  Springs,  North  Carolina 

Lemettais,  Peter  Adams Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Lewis,  Michael  Ross  J r : Dallas,  Texas 

Matyumza,  Nomzamo  Barbara South  Africa 

McBee,  Susan  Goff Sewanee,  Tennessee 

McCalley,  William  Kendrick Birmingham,  Alabama 

Milner,  Catharine  Helen England 

Moore,  Christopher  Gavin Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Moore,  Samantha  Allison Pass-A-Grille,  Florida 

Nalley,  Kristie  Lynn Pensacola,  Florida 

Nilles,  Katja-Kristi Germany 

Page,  Bradley  Todd Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Preslar,  Nadya  Vladimirovna Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Priestley,  Mary  Patten Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Puckette,  Stephen  Elliott Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Reid,  Christina  May Memphis,  Tennessee 

Roberts,  Jane  Moore Monteagle,  Tennessee 

Roche,  Emmanuel France 

Skelton,  Amy  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Florida 

Wang,  Yan China 

Williams,  Amy  Rebecca Sevierville,  Tennessee 

Wulfing,  Maximilian Germany 

Yokoyama,  Junichi Japan 
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SUMMARY 
COLLEGE  1991-92 


Advent  Semester 

Men  Women  Total 

Seniors 104          115  219 

Juniors 136           98  234 

Sophomores 150         139  289 

Freshmen 178         160  338 

Full-time  Enrollment 568         512  1080 

Part- time  Enrollment  ....        ]_         _22  29 

Total  Enrollment 575         534  1109 


Easter  Semester 

Men  Women  Total 

124  120  244 

139  109  248 

143  138  281 

14Z  138  285 

553  505  1058 

14  26  40 

567  531  1098 


RELIGIOUS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE  1991-92 


Baptist 89 

Christian 38 

Church  of  Christ 7 

Episcopal 521 

Jewish 2 

Lutheran 13 


Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

Other 

No  Affiliation  Listed 


104 
106 

87 

42 

100 


1109 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
COLLEGE  1991-92 


Alabama 127 

Arkansas 14 

California 12 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware 3 

Florida 95 

Georgia 124 

Illinois 10 

Indiana 4 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 4 

Kentucky 24 

Louisiana 50 

Maryland 17 

Massachusetts 6 

Michigan 2 

Mississippi 30 

Missouri 8 

Montana 1 


Nebraska 2 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 6 

New  York 13 

North  Carolina 53 

North  Dakota 1 

Ohio 7 

Oklahoma 5 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 12 

South  Carolina 90 

Tennessee 207 

Texas 88 

Utah 1 

Virginia 44 

Washington 1 

West  Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 1 

Wyoming 1 

District  of  Columbia 1 
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Canada 

China 

England 

France 

Germany 

India 

Japan 

Namibia 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

FOREIGN 

Pakistan 

Russia 

South  Africa 

3 
1 
1 

Spain 

Sri-Lanka 

1 

5 

1109 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY  1991 
October  7,  1991 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

John  Stone  Jenkins,  B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D Brandon,  Mississippi 

Doctor  of  Civil  Laws 

Ruth  Sulzberger  Holmberg,  B.A Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Doctor  of  Letters 

John  Vincent  Fleming,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Princeton,  New  Jersey 

AWARDS  AND  PRIZES 

Susan  Beatty  Prize 

(for  improvement  in  General  Chemistry) 
Anne  Marie  Gilligan  of  Tennessee 

Ellen  Davies'Rodgers  History  Scholarship 

(to  a  deserving  history  major  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year) 
Miles  Ward  Ewing  of  New  York 

Class  of  1935  Prize 

(for  improvement  in  Organic  Chemistry) 
Anne  Aimee  Grimsley  of  South  Carolina 

Robert  Woodham  Daniel  Prize  in  Expository  Writing 

(awarded  for  the  best  freshman  essay  on  a  set  text) 
Patricia  Eileen  Matte  of  New  York 

Arthur  B.  Dugan  Memorial  Prize 

(for  the  outstanding  junior  major  in  Political  Science) 
Anna  Laura  Spencer  of  Alabama 

Freshman  Prize 

(for  the  sophomore  who  completed  the  freshman  year 
with  the  highest  academic  average) 
Daphne  Eudora  Skipper  of  Georgia 

Handbook  Award 

(to  the  student  making  the  highest  score  in  General  Chemistry) 
Gene  Thomas  Moss,  Jr.  of  Florida 
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Atlee  Heber  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Economics) 
Edward  Frowde  Seagram  of  Canada 

Atlee  Henkel  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Economics) 
Ashokvardan  Rao  of  India 

Louis  George  Hoff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Chemistry) 

James  Heyward  Balcom  IV  of  Florida 

John  David  Gross  of  Louisiana 

Robert  S.  Lancaster  Scholarship 

(for  attainment  in  Political  Science) 
Jason  William  Forrester  of  Alabama 

Charles  Pollard  Marks  Scholarship 

(for  the  outstanding  funior  man  and  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 

exemplifying  integrity,  leadership,  and  scholarship) 

Jacob  Aaron  Priest  of  Montana 

Isabel  Caldwell  Marks  Memorial  Scholarship 

(for  the  outstanding  Junior  woman  and  member  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 

exemplifying  integrity,  leadership,  and  scholarship) 

Sarah  Leslie  Trimble  of  Virginia 

Thomas  O'Conner  Scholarship 

(for  highest  scholastic  attainment  for  three  years  by  a  junior) 
James  Heyward  Balcom  IV  of  Florida 

Stanley  Tarbell  Prize 

(for  the  outstanding  student  in  Organic  Chemistry) 
Sandaruwan  Geeganage  of  Sri  Lanka 

Woods  Leadership  Award  Scholarships 

Philip  Stephen  Gidiere  III  of  Alabama  (College) 
Susan  Salot  Gaumer  of  Louisiana  (Seminary) 
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COMMENCEMENT,  1992 
May  17,  1992 


Valedictory  Oration 

Michelle  Marie  Kaemmerling  of  Arkansas 


Salutatory 

James  Heyward  Balcom  IV  of  Florida 


AWARDS  AND  PRIZES 

Anglican  Studies  Certificates 

Laura  Parmer  Myhr  of  Tennessee 
Simon  Walter  Peabody  of  South  Carolina 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion 

(for  character) 
Kathryn  Annette  McDonald  of  Alabama 

Allen  Farmer  Award 

(for  excellence  in  Forestry  and  Geology) 

Michael  Gardner  Andreu  of  Florida 

Palmer  Franklin  Hough  of  South  Carolina 

Charles  Hammond  Memorial  Cup 

(for  the  male  athlete  who  best  exemplifies  excellence  in  scholarship  and  leadership) 
Michael  Scott  Thompson  of  Georgia 

E.G.  Richmond  Prize  in  Social  Science 

Ashokvardan  Rao  of  India 

Clarence  Day  Community  Service  Award 

Amy  Elizabeth  Skelton  of  Rorida 

Fine  Arts  Award  for  Distinction  in  Art  History 

George  Burroughs  Mann  of  Pennsylvania 

Guerry  Award 

(for  excellence  in  English) 
Michelle  Marie  Kaemmerling  of  Arkansas 

John  McCrady  Memorial  Award 

[for  excellence  in  Fine  Arts  (Studio  Art)] 

Georgiana  George  of  Georgia 

Emily  Green  Jenkins  of  Georgia 
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Outstanding  Senior  Female  Athlete  Award 

Merik  Spiers  of  Texas 

Barron-Cravens  Cup 

(for  an  outstanding  male  athlete) 
Mark  Alan  Henry  of  Alabama 

Michaux  Nash  Award 

{for  outstanding  performance  in  mens  track) 
Mark  Alan  Henry  of  Alabama 

Bishop  Juhan  Award 

(for  excellence  in  swimming) 
Henry  Tolbert  Noelke  of  Texas 

Judy  Running  Memorial  Music  Prize 

Peter  Bradley  Adams  of  Alabama 
William  Wallace  Hamner  of  Virginia 

Phillip  Evans  Award 

(to  the  outstanding  Economics  graduate) 
Ashokvardan  Rao  of  India 

Eugene  Mark  Kayden  Scholarship 

(for  Graduate  Study  in  Economics) 
Anne  Giles  of  Tennessee 

Ruggles-Wright  Prize 

(for  excellence  in  French) 

Marcia  Leigh  Manwaring  of  Georgia 

John  Christopher  Neel  of  Florida 

Stephen  Elliott  Puckette  III  Memorial  Award 

(for  an  outstanding  senior  man  exemplifying  academic  and  athletic  attributes) 
Ronald  Crockett  Newcomb  of  Tennessee 

Walter  Guerry  Green  Medal 

(for  excellence  in  Latin) 
Donald  Bennett  Holt,  Jr.  of  Florida 

Harry  C.  Yeatman  Award 

(to  the  senior  major  exhibiting  leadership  and  inspiration  in  the  study  of  Biology) 
David  Anderson  Vincent  of  Louisiana 
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Degrees  Awarded 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Karl  David  Acuff  (History) Sparta,  Tennessee 

Stuart  Charles  Adam  (History)  Marietta,  Georgia 

Peter  Bradley  Adams  (Music) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Nicholas  Charles  Albanese  (Mathematics  and  Computer  Science) 

(cum  laude) Wind  Gap,  Pennsylvania 

Carolyn  Elizabeth  Anderson  (Psychology) Newport  Beach,  California 

William  Willis  Anderson  III  (Philosophy) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Michael  Gardner  Andreu  (Natural  Resources) Orange  Park,  Florida 

Frances  Campbell  Armstrong  (English) Richmond,  Virginia 

Mark  William  Babcock  (History — honors) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Geoffrey  Philip  Baker  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies) Athens,  Georgia 

Carolyn  Fox  Barringer  (Philosophy) Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Sarah  Christine  Bauman  (Religion)  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  Ann  Bell  (English) Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee 

David  Patrick  Be  von  (History) 

(cum  laude)  Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Amy  Melissa  Booher  (English) New  Harmony,  Indiana 

Mercedes  Robinson  Boyle  (Political  Science) Rye,  New  York 

Andrew  Douglas  Buchanan  (English) Bishop,  California 

Mark  Allen  Cain  (Political  Science)  (German)  Austin,  Texas 

Marion  Ashley  Caldwell  (Fine  Arts) Nashville,  Tennessee 

Claire  Robertson  Carter  (English)  Greenwood,  Mississippi 

John  Marion  Carter  II  (Philosophy)  (in  absentia) Palm  Bay,  Florida 

Sheila  Ann  Clemons  (Third  World  Studies — honors) Foley,  Alabama 

Amy  Ashmead  Clyde  (English) Lancaster,  Ohio 

Lee  Daffron  Cogburn  (Philosophy — honors) 

(cum  laude)  Huntsville,  Alabama 

John  Lanier  Conkle  (Philosophy)  (cum  laude) Pensacola,  Florida 

*Susannah  Ross  Cooley  (History — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Oak  Ridge,  North  Carolina 

Steven  William  Costa  (History) North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  Bonner  Crane  (Psychology — honors)  (cum  laude)  .Orlando,  Florida 

Elizabeth  Knight  Crocker  (Psychology) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Hunter  Croxton  Crose  (Philosophy) Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Julie  Elizabeth  Curd  (Economics) Memphis,  Tennessee 

Julia  Kathleen  Daniell  (Religion) Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Bryan  Shepherd  Davis  (Religion) Allendale,  New  Jersey 

Helen  Hey  ward  Davis  (Psychology) 

(cum  laude) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

*Brannon  Padgett  Denning  (Political  Science — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Germantown,  Tennessee 

Sarah  Lynn  DuVall  (Religion) Van  Buren,  Arkansas 
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Amy  Berteil  Edwinson  (Political  Science) Austin,  Texas 

Tonya  Marie  Eldredge  (Philosophy) Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Miles  Ward  Ewing  (History)  (cum  laude)  Buffalo,  New  York 

Robert  Farnham  IV  (Political  Science) Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Samantha  Frances  Fields  (English) Norris,  Tennessee 

Beverlie  Katharine  Fischer  (English) Montgomery,  Alabama 

Catherine  Louise  Fisher  (Psychology) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Flynt  (Fine  Arts)  (English)  ...Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

David  John  Freeland  (Theatre  Arts) Lanham,  Maryland 

Sharlene  Louise  Garber  (Political  Science)  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Georgianna  George  (Fine  Arts) Rising  Fawn,  Georgia 

Marjorie  Ann  Gerbracht  (Latin)  (cum  laude) Wantagh,  New  York 

George  Ira  Getz  III  (Fine  Arts) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

*Mary  Grace  Gibbs  (Russian  and  Soviet  Studies — honors) 

(English)  (magna  cum  laude) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Michelle  Elise  Gideon  (Political  Science) Beaumont,  Texas 

*Anne  Elizabeth  Giles  (Economics — honors) 

(summacum  laude) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Josselyn  Roberta  Glenn  (Psychology — honors) Harahan,  Louisiana 

Melanie  Laraine  Gordon  (French — honors)  (cum  laude)  ..Metairie,  Louisiana 

Lara  Cummings  Graham  (Political  Science) Richmond,  Virginia 

Marion  Rachel  Greer  (History)  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Thomas  Lyle  Greer,  Jr.  (History) Dunlap,  Tennessee 

Robin  Renee  Gregg  (Religion) .....Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Timothy  Lynn  Grindstaff  (American  Studies) Lenoir  City,  Tennessee 

William  Wright  Guerry  (Mathematics) 

(Political  Science)  (cum  laude) Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Barry  Dana  Gumb,  Jr.  (History) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

William  Wallace  Hamner  (Latin)  (Music) Newport  News,  Virginia 

Ariana  Paschall  Hannum  (Third  World  Studies — honors)  ..Mobile,  Alabama 

Mason  Bonnycastle  Hardy  (Political  Science) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Sarah  Lucille  Buening  Harris  (Religion) 

(cum  laude) Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Harmony  Ellen  Haskins  (Fine  Arts) Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Jonathan  Shephard  Hawgood  (English) Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Eugenie  Louise  Heebe  (History) Metairie,  Louisiana 

Mary  Elizabeth  Helms  (Psychology) Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

Jason  Duane  Herman  (Philosophy)  Hacienda  Heights,  California 

*Mark  Dayton  Herron  (Philosophy)  (magna  cum  laude)  ....Jackson,  Tennessee 

Laura  Heather  Hill  (Political  Science) Butler,  Alabama 

Seth  James  Hinkley  (Psychology) Friendswood,  Texas 

Edward  Carter  Hodges  (Psychology) Abingdon,  Virginia 

Greta  Lynn  Hoffman  (Economics)  (Fine  Arts) Timonium,  Maryland 

*James  Britt  Holbrook  (Philosophy — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Montgomery,  Alabama 
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Donald  Bennett  Holt,  Jr.  (Latin)  (cum  laude) Tampa,  Florida 

Iska  Henderson  Hoole  (English) Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Jeffrey  Keith  Hunt  (Political  Science) Columbus,  Georgia 

Sonia  McLuen  Ingles  (American  Studies) Winchester,  Tennessee 

Kellie  Lynne  Jaffrey  (Psychology) Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Emily  Green  Jenkins  (Fine  Arts — honors)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Erik  James  Johanson  (Religion) Garden  City,  New  York 

Jennifer  Jane  Johanson  (Religion) Garden  City,  New  York 

*Michelle  Marie  Kaemmerling  (English — honors) 

(summa  cum  laude) Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Lisa  Aileen  Kaminski  (English) Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Josh  Christopher  Kellam  (Economics) Fredericksburg,  Texas 

Andrew  Carl  Keyse  (English)  Burr  Ridge,  Illinois 

Jennifer  Allison  Kiesau  (Mathematics)  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Kathryn  Wrenn  Koogler  (Psychology) Franklin,  Tennessee 

William  James  Laney,  Jr.  (Economics) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Kristen  Jane  Lee  (Music)  (cum  laude)  Richmond,  Virginia 

Anne  Cameron  Lewis  (Political  Science) Tallahassee,  Florida 

Michael  Ross  Lewis,  Jr.  (Political  Science)  (cum  laude) Dallas,  Texas 

Emily  Howard  Litz  (English) Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Jennifer  Towers  Maddox  (Political  Science) Wallingford,  Connecticut 

George  Burroughs  Mann  (Fine  Arts — honors) Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

*Marcia  Leigh  Manwaring  (English — honors)  (French — honors) 

(summa  cum  laude) Peachtree  City,  Georgia 

Honor  Elizabeth  Marks  (English)  (Fine  Arts — honors )Easley,  South  Carolina 

Claire  Ernestine  Mason  (Fine  Arts)  Madison,  Georgia 

William  Kendrick  McCalley  (Psychology) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Mollie  Kathleen  McClanahan  (Psychology) Wylie,  Texas 

Kathleen  Ann  McConnell  (English)  (cum  laude)  Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Matthew  Douglas  McConnell  (History) Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Ann  Owensby  McCord  (Fine  Arts — honors) Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Kathryn  Annette  McDonald  (English)  (Spanish — honors) 

(cum  laude) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Ramsey  Reardon  McGrory  (Economics) Bozeman,  Montana 

Brandon  Mclnnis  (Political  Science  with  French) Minden,  Louisiana 

Henry  George  McMahon  (Psychology) New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Evan  Elizabeth  Meigs  (Fine  Arts) Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Jean  Morgan  Meredith  (English) Dawsonville,  Georgia 

Charles  Kevin  Merritt  (Political  Science) Abingdon,  Virginia 

Robert  Kincaid  Mills  (American  Studies) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Wilmer  Hastings  Mills  (English) Zachary,  Louisiana 

Tara  Michele  Mitchell  (Third  World  Studies) 

(Political  Science) McMinnville,  Tennessee 

Heinz  Gunder  Molsen  (Political  Science) Dallas,  Texas 

Patrick  Benton  Moore  (Religion) Norman,  Oklahoma 
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Tara  Monique  Moore  (English)  (cum  laude)  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Charles  Eugene  Morris,  Jr.  (Theatre  Arts) Maylene,  Alabama 

Michael  Martin  Morrone  (Political  Science)  Macon,  Georgia 

Christina  Carolyn  Mosca  (Political  Science) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Jessie  Louise  Murray  (English) Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

*John  Christopher  Neel  (French — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Sarasota,  Florida 

Ronald  Crockett  Newcomb  (Political  Science — honors) 

(cum  laude) Sevierville,  Tennessee 

Henry  Tolbert  Noelke  (English)  (cum  laude) San  Angelo,  Texas 

Anna  Catherine  Christian  Noon  (Music) Henderson,  Kentucky 

Stephen  Holmes  Novak  (Religion) New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Holli  Kay  Oakley  (Mathematics) Lawrenceville,  Georgia 

Christine  Woolf  Perkins  (Economics) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Perry  (Philosophy)  (cum  laude) Hendersonville,  North 

Carolina 

Mark  Warfield  Peters  (English) Jacksonville,  Florida 

Steven  Joel  Peterson  (Psychology)  (Religion) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Patrick  Bryan  Petty  (Anthropology) Whitwell,  Tennessee 

Sean  Michael  Pfeiffer  (Economics)  Piano,  Texas 

Theodore  Samuel  Pina,  Jr.  (Political  Science)  (History)  ....Callahan,  Florida 

*  Robert  Jeffrey  Powell  (Political  Science)  (magna  cum  laude)  ..Rome,  Georgia 

Parmele  Edelin  Price  (Economics) Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Robert  Lancaster  Price  (Psychology) Spring,  Texas 

*Jacob  Aaron  Priest  (Comparative  Literature — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Red  Lodge,  Montana 

*Ashokvardan  Rao  (Economics — honors)  (summa  cum  laude)  ...Bombay,  India 

Jefferson  Grover  Ray  IV  (Political  Science)  Mt.  Dora,  Florida 

Christina  May  Re  id  (Political  Science — honors) 

(cum  laude) Memphis,  Tennessee 

Robert  Bruce  Renner  (Religion)  (Political  Science)  ....Cleveland,  Tennessee 
Katherine  Chadwick  Reynolds  (English) Nashville,  Tennessee 

*John  David  Rhodes  (English — honors) 

(summa  cum  laude) Covington,  Louisiana 

Daniel  Luis  Rivas  (Spanish — honors) 

(Political  Science) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Karsten  Kennedy  Robbins  (Fine  Arts) , Auckland  New  Zealand 

Webb  Loy  Roberts  (History) Durham,  North  Carolina 

*Nathanael  Holton  Sandstrom  (English)  (magna  cum  laude)  ...Ottawa,  Kansas 
Olin  Bennett  Sansbury  III  (Political  Science)  ..Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Clay  Nebhut  Saunders  (History) Houston,  Texas 

*Gary  Lee  Scheufler  (Music)  (summit  cum  laude) Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Virginia  Fairlie  Scott  (Religion) Montgomery,  Alabama 

*Edward  Frowde  Seagram  III  (Economics — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Markham,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Theo  Melancon  Sereebutra  (Philosophy) Covington,  Louisiana 

Terence  Scott  Sheridan  (English) Clarkston,  Georgia 

Cheryl  Marie  Shooks  (Psychology)  (cum  laude)  Pensacola,  Florida 

Amy  Elizabeth  Skelton  (Anthropology)  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Dineo  Refilwe  Skwambane  (Economics) Oranjemund,  Namibia 

Susan  Elizabeth  Smith  (Music) Hinesville,  Georgia 

*Anna  Laura  Spencer  (Political  Science — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Birmingham,  Alabama 

Margaret  Smythe  Splane  (French-Fine  Arts) Leland,  Mississippi 

James  Edward  Splichal  (Political  Science — honors) 

(cum  laude) Lincoln,  Nebraska 

James  Evan  Starks  (English) Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Elizabeth  Jolyn  Stocks  (Psychology) Augusta,  Georgia 

Leigh  Traeger  Sumerel  (English) 

(magna  cum  laude) Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Carter  Ridgley  Swinney  (English) Columbia,  Mississippi 

Michael  Scott  Thompson  (Economics) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Sara  Elizabeth  Tindall  (Political  Science) 

(cum  laude) Bamberg,  South  Carolina 

Sarah  Leslie  Trimble  (English)  (cum  laude) Fairfax  Station,  Virginia 

Christina  Elaine  Trubey  (Philosophy) St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Hannah  Sinclair  Turner  (Fine  Arts — honors) Demopolis,  Alabama 

John  Christopher  Turner  (Mathematics  &  Computer  Science) 

(cum  laude) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Johnnie  Levonda  Turner  (Economics) Manchester,  Tennessee 

Thomas  Arthur  Turner  (English) Webster,  Texas 

Richard  Joseph  Tyrrell  III  (English)  (German — honors) Marietta,  Georgia 

William  Andrew  Urban  (History) Austin,  Texas 

Catharina  Eleonora  vanAssendelft  (Anthropology — honors) 

(cum  laude) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Edward  Hutchinson  Vaughan  (Economics) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Sara  Elizabeth  vonSchilling  (Religion) Warm  Springs,  Virginia 

David  Coats  Wacaster  (History)  Meridian,  Mississippi 

Lisa  Adair  Ward  (Religion)  (cum  laude) New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

June  Hart  Counts  Waring  (Theatre  Arts) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Catherine  Carter  Weaver  (Political  Science) Easley,  South  Carolina 

*Stewart  Neal  Whittemore  (English) 

(magna  cum  laude) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Martha  Rachel  Winter  (Fine  Arts) Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Heath  Holt  Wood  (Political  Science) Houston,  Texas 

Ashley  Bryant  Woods  (English) Nashville,  Tennessee 

William  Stanford  Wooldridge  (History) Monroe,  Louisiana 

Luke  Savin  Herrick  Wright  (Religion)  (English) 

(in  absentia) Charlottesville,  Virginia 

David  Michael  Zagoria  (History) Marietta,  Georgia 
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*Benjamin  Turner  Zeigler  (English — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Florence,  South  Carolina 

Bachelor  of  Science 

*]ames  Heyward  Balcom  IV  (Chemistry) 

(summa  cum  laude) Pensacola,  Florida 

Mark  Hudson  Barineau  (Physics)  (in  absentia)  Houston,  Texas 

David  Kent  Beals,  Jr.  (Physics) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Catherine  Anne  Billups  (Mathematics — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Ijamsville,  Maryland 

Peter  Benjamin  Blessey  (Biology)  Metairie,  Louisiana 

Bradley  Allen  Boone  (Natural  Resources — honors) Meridian,  Mississippi 

Stephen  Boyle,  Jr.  (Mathematics) Conyers,  Georgia 

Audrey  Kathleen  Buhrman  (Psychology) Hixson,  Tennessee 

Walter  Henry  Burch  (Natural  Resources) Fairhope,  Alabama 

Celeste  Eva  Burns  (Natural  Resources — honors) Columbus,  Georgia 

*Margaret  Woolverton  Carruthers  (Natural  Resources — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Towson,  Maryland 

Timothy  Henry  Causey  (Biology)  (cum  laude) Furman,  South  Carolina 

Lemuel  Alvin  Daubenspeck  (Biology) Joelton,  Tennessee 

Jennifer  Gray  Dye  (Mathematics) Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Kimberly  Ann  Evely  (Physics)  (Mathematics) 

(cum  laude) '. Park  Forest,  Illinois 

Charles  Edward  Goodman  III  (Physics) Milton,  Tennessee 

Ashley  Joan  Griffin  (Natural  Resources) Montrose,  Alabama 

*John  David  Gross  (Chemistry)  (magna  cum  laude)  ....Morgan  City,  Louisiana 
Phillip  Gregory  Harris  (Natural  Resources — honors) 

(cum  laude) Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Mark  Alan  Henry  (Geology) Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Amy  Claudine  Hobeika  (Biology) Cincinnati,  Ohio 

John  James  Holmes  (Natural  Resources)  (cum  laude) Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 

Palmer  Franklin  Hough  (Natural  Resources)  ....Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Baron  DeKalb  Jordan  (Natural  Resources) Darlington,  South  Carolina 

Minh  An  Huynh  Ly  (Physics)  (cum  laude) Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Lattimore  Madison  Michael  II  (Natural  Resources)  Memphis,  Tennessee 

*Dinshaw  Jehangir  Mistry  (Physics)  (Political  Science — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Bombay,  India 

Judson  Burke  Moore  (Biology) Headland,  Alabama 

Robert  Henry  Napier,  Jr.  (Natural  Resources) Nashville,  Tennessee 

David  Eilers  Naumann  (Chemistry) Huntsville,  Alabama 

Theresa  Jane  Nixon  (Biology) Knoxville,  Tennessee 

*  Laura  Chase  Phillips  (Natural  Resources — honors) 

(magna  cum  laude) Magnolia  Springs,  Alabama 

Simone  Dominique  Phillips  (Biology) Spokane,  Washington 
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Donald  Kellum  Redmond  (Natural  Resources) 

(American  Studies)  (cum  laude) San  Antonio,  Texas 

Patrice  Dee  Schermerhorn  (Chemistry) Bethlehem,  Georgia 

*Merri  Evelyn  Shaw  (Biology)  (magna  cum  laude) Cookeville,  Tennessee 

Julie  Melissa  Simpson  (Natural  Resources) Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Julian  Hightower  Singer  (Natural  Resources)  Lumpkin,  Georgia 

Jennifer  Suzann  Smith  (Natural  Resources) Houston,  Texas 

Merik  Spiers  (Biology)  Houston,  Texas 

Robert  Carl  Thomas  (Geology) Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina 

Rebecca  Lynn  Thompson  (Chemistry)  (cum  laude) San  Antonio,  Texas 

David  Anderson  Vincent  (Biology) Alexandria,  Louisiana 

Patrick  Jones  Whelchel  (Natural  Resources) 

(magna  cum  laude) Gainesville,  Georgia 


*Phi  Beta  Kappa 


School  of  Theology 
Doctor  of  Ministry 

James  Ray  Blair,  B.A.,  M.Div Nashville,  Tennessee 

Project:  "Come,  Let  Us  Gather  Around  the  Table" 

Paul  Burton  Isom,  B.A.,  M.A.R.,  M.Th Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Project:  "To  Do  Justice,  To  Love  Kindness,  To  Walk  Humbly  With 
God:  A  Pastor's  Struggle  to  Respond  to  the  Survivors  of 
Domestic  Violence" 

Robert  Boak  Slocum,  B.A.,  J.D.,  M.Div Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Project:  "Living  the  Truth:  The  Theological  Method  and  Witness  of 
William  Porcher  DuBose" 

Harrison  Sonpon  Somah,  B.A.,  M.Div.  M.A.R Lindale,  Texas 

Project:  "Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  Black  Church" 


Master  of  Arts 

Fred  William  Paschall,  Jr.,  B.S Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Thesis:  "Thomas  Frank  Gailor" 

Master  of  Divinity 

David  Grayum  Badgley,  B.I.S.  (Southwest  Florida) St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Joseph  Howard  Ballard,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A. 

(East  Tennessee) Kingsport,  Tennessee 
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Foley  Thomas  Beach,  B.A.  (Atlanta) Atlanta,  Georgia 

Henry  Middleton  Cheves,  B.S.,  M.B.A. 

(West  Missouri) Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Suzanne  Elaine  Menard  Duffield,  B.A. 

(Southeast  Florida)  Plantation,  Florida 

Steven  Armitage  Evans,  B.A. 

(East  Carolina) Morehead  City,  North  Carolina 

Sonnie  Karen  Eriksen  Fish,  B.A.,  M.S.  (Arizona) Yuma,  Arizona 

David  Alvin  Hall,  B.A.  (West  Tennessee) Memphis,  Tennessee 

Amy  Carle  Jobes,  B.A.,  M.S Memphis,  Tennessee 

Eugene  Edmund  Kohlbecker,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

(Rhode  Island) Charlestown,  Rhode  Island 

Scott  Charles  Lee,  B.A.,  M.A.T.  (Tennessee)  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Timothy  Patrick  McRee,  B.S., 

(Western  North  Carolina) Newton,  North  Carolina 

Glenda  Lorraine  Ruppe  Melnyk,  B.A.  (Michigan) Detroit,  Michigan 

Alan  Clayborne  Miller,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D. 

(Central  Florida)  (in  absentia)  Floral  City,  Florida 

Penelope  Ellen  Patterson-Urbaniak,  B.F.A. 

(Central  Florida) Orlando,  Florida 

John  Harris  Riggin,  B.P.S.,  M.B.A.  (Central  Gulf  Coast) Mobile,  Alabama 

Charles  William  Smithers,  B.S.,  M.S.W. 

(Milwaukee) .' West  Allis,  Wisconsin 

Peggy  Walker  Snare,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.  (Louisiana)  ...Covington,  Louisiana 
Ronald  Brent  Taylor,  B.A. 

(Western  North  Carolina) Gastonia,  North  Carolina 

Lawrence  Robert  Walters,  B.A.  (Idaho) Boise,  Idaho 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Daniel  Paul  Matthews,  B.A.,  M.Div New  York,  New  York 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

Clarence  Cearns  Day,  B.A Memphis,  Tennessee 

Eugene  Noel  Zeigler,  Jr.,  B.A.,  J.D Florence,  South  Carolina 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Nathan  Alexander  Scott,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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